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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MADGE. 

How  could  he  go  ?  Ah,  he  knew  how  for  very  love  of  her, 
how  because  she  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  human  being  had 
ever  been  before,  or  might  ever  be  agaiu,  he  felt  constrained  to 
leave  her,  and  pass  on  his  way  lonely  and  broken-hearted. 

He  thought  himself  honest  and  self-denying,  when  without  a 
real  pang  he  parted  from  Madge  Forster,  but  now  he  understood 
the  difference;  comprehended  that  had  he  loved  Madge  as  he 
loved  this  girl,  he  could  not  have  gone  without  some  explanation. 
And  then  also  it  came  to  him  that  if  the  attachment  he  felt  for 
the  dear  sweet  face  of  her  who  made  home  so  pleasant  at  Lang- 
more,  had  been  anything  resembling  the  wild,  passionate  devo- 
tion he  entertained  for  Joy  Alton,  his  life  must  have  proved 
different. 

' '  I  could  have  told  her,"  he  thought,  cc  and  she  would  have 
understood  and  been  merciful — but,  oh  !  my  God,  how  I  deceived 
myself,  and  wronged  that  angel. " 

And  thus,  whilst  he  walked  through  the  night,  though  Joy 
Alton  was  the  key-note  of  his  meditations,  the  real  theme  of 
every  emotion  he  experienced,  still,  as  in  some  fantastic  musical 
arrangement  we  occasionally  hear  a  second  air  running  through 
the  accompaniment  while  subordinate  to  the  principal  melody, 
one  portion  of  his  mind  always  seemed  reverting  to  Madge  For- 
ster,  whilst  the  other  brooded  over  the  love,  and  the  hope,  and 
the  joy  he  had  renounced  when  he  let  the  girl  who  was  so 
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womanly  as  almost  in  her  love  for  him  to  have  forgotten  her 
womanhood^  flit  away  from  him,  ignorant  that  his  heart  was 
breaking  because  he  worshipped  her  as  he  had  never  thought  to 
worship  anything  save  his  God. 

As  some  women  never  understand  how  devotedly  they  have 
been  loved  till  their  turn  comes,  and  they  experience  the  sleep- 
less nights  and  the  heart-breaking  days  that  ensue,  when  they 
meet  with  the  arbitrer  of  their  fate,  so  this  man  had  always  till  he 
was  in  love  himself,  failed  to  realise  all  Madge  might  have  and  did 
suffer,  when  the  lover  of  her  youth — the  man  to  whom  she  was 
engaged,  around  whom  every  hope  of  her  future  life  clung,  left 
her — as  he  now  saw  she  must  have  thought — without  any  suffi- 
cient reason — without  even  the  clasped  hand  and  the  lingering 
kiss,  and  the  close  embrace,  and  the  tearful  farewell — "  for 
ever/'' 

"I  have  sinned/''  Andrew  Hardell  said  to  his  own  soul, 
<e  against  that  girl  through  ignorance/'  and  he  felt  very  bitter 
both  towards  himself  and  the  life  which  had  left  him  so  sense- 
lessly ignorant  as  unwittingly  to  injure  any  woman's  prospects, 
while,  thinking  of  Joy  Alton,  he  walked  home  to  the  house  he 
was  to  leave  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  only  hope  she  has  married  ere  this,  well  and  happily,"  and. 
then  in  a  stupid  sort  of  way  he  fell  to  calculating  how  old  Madge 
was,  and  thinking  how  changed  she  must  be  from  the  little  girl 
he  remembered  flitting  hither  and  thither  about  the  parsonage 
grounds  at  Langmore. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  he  reached  the  village,  so  dark  that  at 
first  he  did  not  notice  a  man  who  stood  leaning  over  his  gate, 
waiting  apparently  for  the  curate's  return;  indeed,  it  was  not 
until  the  stranger,  stepping  a  little  aside,  said  interrogatively, 

"  Mr.  Hardell,  I  believe  ?"  that  Andrew  became  aware  of  his 
presence. 

<c  My  name  is  Hardell/'  the  curate  replied. 

' '  I  called  earlier  in  the  evening,"  the  other  explained ;  u  but 
your  servant  told  me  you  were  gone  out  to  dinner,  and  further, 
that  you  were  leaving  Eclin  to-morrow  morning.  Under  the 
circumstances,  as  I  have  come  all  the  way  from  London  to  see 
you,  I  thought  you  would  pardon  my  returning  even  at  an 
unseasonable  hour.  I  want  to  have  five  minutes'  conversation  with 
you  particularly." 

"  Will  you  walk  in  ?"  Andrew  answered,  a  great  dread  as  to 
what  his  visitor  might  have  to  say,  filling  his  heart.  The  years 
had  made  no  difference  to  him  in  this  respect,  in  his  fear  and 
horror  of  having  the  old  wound  touched,  and  on  the  special  night 
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of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  past  had  been  very  present  with  him 
— that  past  that  had  made  such  a  shipwreck  of  his  life. 

"  May  I  inquire  your  name  ?"  he  added,  as  they  entered  his 
little  sitting-room.  "  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  before/'  and  while  he  spoke  he  removed  the 
shade  from  his  lamp,  and  looked  fixedly  at  his  visitor,  who  in  turn 
looked  curiously  at  him. 

"  I  am  Herbert  Spencer,"  was  the  reply ;  u  but  as  you  are  not 
in  the  least  degree  likely  to  know  who  Herbert  Spencer  is,  I  may 
add  that  the  late  Mr.  "Forster,  of  Langmore,  and  my  mother,  were 
half-brother  and  sister,  and  I  am  therefore  cousin  to  Miss  Forster, 
whom  you  may,  perhaps,  remember/'' 

"  I  remember  her  perfectly/'  the  curate  answered ;  "  for  I 
spent  many  happy  a  day  in  Langmore  Vicarage." 

"  You  heard,  doubtless,  of  Mr.  Forster' s  death/'  the  other 
proceeded,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  Andrew  offered. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Hardell  replied.  "  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  so 
good  a  man  was  lost  to  the  world.  My  late  vicar  in  Essex  Marsh 
told  me  about  it." 

There  was  a  visible  constraint  in  his  host's  manner,  that  dis- 
concerted the  visitor,  and  made  what  he  had  come  so  far  to  say 
not  easy  of  utterance,  and  accordingly,  after  Mr.  HardelPs  last 
set  speech,  there  ensued  an  awkward  silence  which  was  at  length 
broken  by  the  Curate's  saying, 

"  Miss  Forster  is  well,  I  trust." 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  her  cousin  replied,  then  went  on 
desperately — "  Mr.  Hardell,  I  have  come  from  London  to  speak 
to  you  confidentially  on  a  subject  which  lies  very  near  to  my 
heart.  You  knew  Madge  before  I  ever  knew  her — you  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  her  most  unhappy 
engagement  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Andrew  Hardell — also  with  the 
fact  that  he  left  England  after  having  released  her  from  her 
engagement,  without  either  personal  farewell  or  the  slightest 
explanation  of  his  conduct.  I  believe  Miss  Forster  wrote  to  you, 
inclosing  a  letter  for  him,  which  she  requested  you  to  forward,  but 
as  she  never  received  a  reply  from  you,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose 
the  packet  miscarried." 

"  No,"  the  curate  answered.  u  I  received  her  letter,  but  I 
judged  my  best  and  kindest  course  was  not  to  answer  it.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  leave  the  matter  as  my  friend  had  left  it.  I 
considered  she  was  more  likely  soon  to  forget  a  man  who  was 
never  worthy  of  her,  if  all  channels  of  communication  were  closed 
entirely.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  my  judgment,  but  I  acted 
for  the  best ;  and  I  hope  it  has  turned  out  as  I  hoped  it  might, 
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and  that  she  has  long  since  forgotten  my  unhappy  friend,  and 
formed  another  attachment/'' 

"  She  has  not/''  Herbert  Spencer  said  eagerly,  "  and  that 
is  the  very  point  on  -which  I  wished  to  speak  to  you.  She  has 
spent  all  these  years  faithful  to  the  memory — for  it  can  be  little 
more  than  the  memory — of  a  man  who,  I  am  satisfied,  never  cared 
for  her.  Not  merely  is  she  still  fond  of  him,  but  the  very  chi- 
valry of  her  nature,  the  very  pity  which  most  women  feel,  I  sup- 
pose, for  a  man  who  has  been  in  any  way  unfortunate  makes  her 
cling  so  strongly  to  the  recollection  of  her  attachment,  that  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  idea  of  any  other  love  being  substituted 
entering  her  mind/'' 

Some  one  does  love  and  would  win  her,  then  ?"  Andrew  ques- 
tioned.   "  Is  it  you  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  marry  her  years  ago/''  the  other  answered ;  and 
hearing  this,  Mr.  Hardell  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  could  not  understand  why  all  this  had  come  upon  him  then — 
why,  when  his  own  strength  was  taxed  almost  beyond  what  it 
could  bear,  he  should  be  called  upon  to  carry  another  burden — but 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  so — to  endure  the  old  racking  agony  of 
having  his  frightful  past  made  manifest  to  his  understanding — of 
mentally  beholding  the  tragedy  enacted  beneath  the  arching  trees 
played  out  once  more  before  his  eyes.  It  all  surged  up  before  him 
as  he  paced  the  limits  of  his  small  apartment — the  night  passed  at 
New  Abbey — the  walk  over  Criffel — the  awful  day  spent  in  wan- 
dering beside  the  Solway — the  weeks  dragged  on  in  Kirkcudbright 
gaol« — the  journey  up  to  Dumfries — the  forty-eight  hours  he  spent 
in  confinement  there — the  crowded  court-house — the  weary  trial 
— the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair — the  time  when,  in  the  dim 
light,  he  sat  waiting  to  hear  his  fate — the  stupid  sort  of  non-com- 
prehension with  which  he  listened  to  theaccursed  verdict  that  stamped 
him  socially,  though  not  criminally,  for  life  as  a  murderer — these 
things,  which  he  sometimes  deluded  himself  into  believing  were 
dead  and  buried,  arose  like  ghosts,  and  came  trooping  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  weary,  weary  past  into  the  present  of  the  man  who 
had  suffered  so  much  and  tried  so  hard  to  cast  aside  all  earthly 
considerations,  and  remember  only  the  Master  to  whose  service  he 
was  consecrated. 

At  that  moment  his  way  was  very  dark  to  him.  He  had  just 
cast  aside  all  chance  of  a  love  that  might  even  yet  have  flooded  his 
life  with  sunshine — and  in  a  moment  he  was  called  upon  to  con- 
template the  desolation  wrought  in  another  existence,  which  he 
now  understood  had  been,  through  his  act  and  by  his  deed,  passed 
in  almost  a  more  utter  desolation — in  even  a  more  sickening  hope- 
lessness than  his  own. 
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Now  he  beheld  which  way  in  the  past  his  duty  had  lain,  and 
wherein  from  the  very  first  his  error  consisted ;  and  even  then  it 
crossed  his  mind  that  perhaps  it  might  still  be  his  duty  to  go 
straight  off  next  day  to  Madge,  and  tell  her  all,  and  if  she, 
knowing  all,  were  still  willing  to  link  her  lot  to  his — marry  her. 

"  Marry  her,"  a  jibiug  spirit  seemed  to  shriek  in  his  ear,  as 
this  idea  occurred  to  him.  "What  have  you  to  give  her? 
"Where  is  the  heart  that  knew  no  other  love ;  that  might  have 
been  content  itself,  and  made  her  content  also — ignorant  of  the 
power  and  the  might  of  an  absorbing  passion ;  innocent  of  all 
consciousness  of  that  idolatry  which  no  man  can  feel  twice,  and 
which  some  men  feel  nev  er  ?  Better  let  the  girl  wed  this  man 
who  can  offer  her  at  least  an  unsullied  name,  and  a  heart  in 
which  she  will  find  no  rival,  than  link  her  future  to  that  of  one 
whose  life  is  a  lie,  who  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  cast  from 
even  the  poor  position  he  occupies,  and  branded  as  a  murderer 
and  an  impostor  ?" 

Pleasant  thoughts  these  for  him,  as  he  paced  up  and  down, 
with  head  bent  down,  and  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  while 
Herbert  Spencer  sat  watching  him,  marvelling  much  at  his 
host's  manner,  and  wondering  what  was  to  come  next. 

Then  suddenly  the  Curate  stood  still  beside  the  table,  and 
said — 

"  She  is  in  love  with  an  ideal,  and  you  wish  that  ideal  de- 
stroyed.   How  am  I  to  help  you  ?" 

"By  telling  me  something  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Andrew  Hardell  to  leave  her  and  England  as  he  did." 

"That  would  not  assist  your  object,"  the  other  answered. 
"  Even  were  I  disposed  to  gratify  your — I  will  not  say  curiosity — 
but  desire  for  information,  all  I  could  tell  would  not  advance 
your  suit  one  iota.  But  this  may.  I  assure  you,  that  Andrew 
Hardell  was  never  worthy  of  the  love  Madge  Eorster  gave  him ; 
that  he  never  loved  her  as  she  deserved  to  be  loved ;  that  had  he 
done  so  he  could  not  have  left  her  without  explanation,  and  that 
the  affection  she  alone  should  have  owned,  is  given  elsewhere." 

"  To  Mrs.  Challcrson — ah  !  I  always  thought  that  the  true 
solution  of  the  enigma,"  said  Herbert,  eagerly. 

"  I  deny  your  right  to  cross-examine  me,"  Andrew  replied ; 
he  had  never  felt  himself  such  a  liar  and  impostor  as  at  that 
moment ;  he  had  never  so  winced  over  the  torture  as  then,  when 
he  was  questioned  on  Madge's  behalf  by  Madge's  lover.  M  But 
what  I  have  told  you  is  literally  the  truth,  and  if  any  assurance 
of  mine  could  convince  Madge  that  in  losing  her  lover  she  really 
experienced  a  gain,  I  would  entreat  you  to  carry  it  to  her ;  but 
she  would  doubt  me  and  my  assurance,  naturally  " 
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"  She  went  over  to  hear  you  preach  in  Essex  Marsh/'  the 
other  suggested,  "  but  you  were  absent." 

"  The  place  did  not  suit  my  health,  and  I  was  often  absent/' 
the  Curate  answered,  whilst  his  heart  almost  stood  still,  thinking 
what  a  narrow  escape  that  was,  and  yet  almost  wishing  Madge 
had  seen  and  known  him  worthless,  and  so  cast  the  dream  of  her 
life  away ;  "  but  it  could  serve  no  good  purpose  for  me  to  see 
Miss  Eorster,"  he  went  on ;  "  the  interview  could  not  fail  to  be 
painful,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  her  more  than 
I  have  told  you.  The  man  was  not  worth  remembering/''  he 
finished,  almost  fiercely.  "  He  was  a  coward,  and  his  whole  life 
has  been  a  deception  and  a  lie." 

"  You  go  farther  than  I  should  have  ventured  to  do,"  Herbert 
said,  surprised  and  startled  at  this  sudden  vehemence,  "  and  yet 
you  are,  or  were,  at  one  time,  his  friend." 

"  True,  and  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  worst  of  any  man,  come  to 
his  friends  to  learn  it,"  Andrew  answered  bitterly.  "  Neverthe- 
less, sir,  what  I  tell  you  is  the  fact — Andrew  Hardell  deceived 
himself  as  well  as  others — therein  lies  his  sole  excuse.  Were  I  to 
tell  you  the  whole  story  through  from  first  to  last  as  I  know  it, 
you  might  pity,  but  you  would  also  despise  him,  and  you  would 
know  for  yourself  what  I  now  tell  you,  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  ever  let  any  innocent  girl  join  her  lot  to  his.  Were  he 
standing  here  this  moment  he  would  repeat  my  words  as  solemnly 
as  I  do  myself.  And  now,  if  we  have  done  with  a  painful  subject, 
I  will  order  supper — that  is,  supposing  my  poor  larder  can  furnish 
such  a  thing — I  can  give  you  a  bed,  also,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  with  humble  quarters." 

' c  Thank  you,"  Herbert  replied,  "  but  I  must  get  back  to  St. 
Marks  to-night,  as  I  want  to  return  to  London  by  the  first 
express  to-morrow." 

"  You  will  have  bread  and  salt  with  me,  however,"  Andrew 
suggested,  almost  nervously. 

"  If  not  troubling  you  too  much,  for  you  have  confirmed  my 
own  impression,  and  dealt  more  frankly  by  me  than  I  had  any 
right  to  expect." 

"  Have  I,  really,"  the  Curate  answered  ;  and  there  was  a  quiet 
sarcasm  in  his  tone  which  Mr.  Spencer  thought  of  often  in  the 
after  days,  and  further,  he  considered  within  himself,  as  he  drove 
back  after  supper  to  St.  Marks,  that  Mr.  Anthony  Hardell  had 
really  told  him  nothing  which  he  desired  to  know. 

"  There  is  a  mystery  also  about  that  gentleman's  life,  or  I  am 
greatly  mistaken,"  decided  Mr.  Spencer  next  morning,  while  he 
thought  over  the  interview,  as  the  express  hurried  him  back  to  town  ; 
"  and  he  bears  Mr.  Andrew  Hardell  no  great  will,  I  am  confident. 
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Yet  his  is  a  nice  face — the  face  of  a  man  who  has  suffered.  What 
a  tangle  the  whole  affair  is — and  oh,  Madge,  my  darling,  how  I 
wish  you  were  out  of  it,  and  belonged  to  me—  me  only.  And  if  I 
only  could  prove  Mr.  Andrew  Hardell  to  have  been,  as  his  friend 
says,  unworthy  of  so  much  devotion,  I  think  I  might  have  a 
chance — my  love/'' 

Thinking  of  these  things,  Mr.  Spencer  walked  briskly  from  the 
station  up  to  his  office,  at  the  door  of  which  he  met  a  friend. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/'  observed  the  latter.  "  I  have  not 
a  minute  to  spare,  as  I  want  to  catch  the  Portsmouth  train ;  but 
such  a  curious  thing  has  happened.  You  remember  talking  to  me 
once  about  a  man  called  Hardell,  who  rather  stood  in  your  way 
with  a  certain  fair  lady.  Well,  I  met  an  old  college  chum  of  mine 
last  night,  just  back  from  India,  who  told  me  he  married  that  very 
man  to  a  widow  in  St.  Swithin's  Church  before  he  went  to  a  chap- 
laincy at  a  station  near  Madras.  Make  your  game,  my  dear  boy, 
therefore,  and  ask  me  to  the  breakfast.    Good  bye.'" 

"  One  j.word,"  Herbert  entreated.  "  Can  I  see  that  clergy- 
man?" 

"  Certainly,  as  often  as  you  like,  when  I  return.  Are  you  not 
grateful  ?    Good  bye,  once  more/'' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

AT  ST.  SWITHIN'S. 

When  a  man  is  satisfied  himself  concerning  conclusions,  he  is 
not  apt  to  be  over  fastidious  or  hypercritical  about  premises,  and 
therefore  it  will  hardly  surprise  any  one  that  Herbert  Spencer 
walked  back  to  his  home  on  the  evening  succeeding  the  events 
narrated  in  the  previous  chapter  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  facts  following  : — 

First — That  Mr.  Anthony  Hardell  was  quite  right  in  his  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Andrew  Hardell' s  character. 

Second — That  Andrew  had  married  Mrs.  Challerson  ;  and 

Third — That  his  way  was  now  clear  with  regard  to  Madge. 

For  all  of  which  reasons  he  informed  his  mother  that  he  meant 
to  walk  round  and  see  Madge,  who  filled  the  enviable  post  of 
governess  to  the  Misses  Chilling,  whose  parents,  together  with 
their  numerous  offspring,  resided  in  Brunswick  Square. 

For  it  had  come  to  this.  Madge  was  too  true  to  accept  the 
shelter  of  any  home  under  false  pretences,  and  as  she  knew  it  was 
only  in  the  light  of  her  future  daughtcr-in-law  that  Mrs.  Spencer 
would  have  heartily  welcomed  her  continued  stay,  she  elected — 
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when  the  first  grief  was  over-past,  and  her  sorrow  had  grown 
calm — to  take  up  her  abode  with  strangers,  rather  than  remain  in 
a  house  where  a  love  was  offered  she  could  not  return,  and  where 
she  felt  that  her  aunt  was  constantly  marvelling  at  the  perverted 
taste  which  made  her  refuse  to  become  Herbert's  wife. 

Since  a  better  man  than  Herbert  Spencer  probably  never 
breathed — and  it  naturally  enough  seemed  singular  to  his  mother 
that,  remembering  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  his  love 
— recollecting  his  devotion  through  the  years — Madge  could  re- 
main obdurate,  worshipping  an  abstraction  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  an  ideal  which  had  never  existed  save  in  her  own  devoted 
imagination. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  he  had  hope,  and  he  had  patience. 
He  loved  her  so  devotedly  that  he  could  afford  to  wait,  and  yet  as 
time  went  by — time  which  wrought  no  apparent  change  in  her  sen- 
timents and  determination,  he  often  grew  sick  at  heart,  remem- 
bering how  the  best  years  of  both  were  passing  away — years  that 
might  have  been  full  of  happiness  to  one  at  least — and  to  both  he 
hoped. 

"  Only  marry  me,  dear/'  he  once  said,  ' '  and  the  love  will 
come." 

<c  Ah  !  Herbert/'  she  gently  answered,  "  I  would  not  deal  so 
falsely  with  any  good  man  as  to  marry  him  till  the  love  had 
come." 

"  And  when  will  that  be  ?"  he  pleaded. 

"  When  I  forget  him,"  she  replied ;  "  and  as  that  can  never  be, 
forget  me,  Herbert — for  my  sake  try  to  do  so." 

He  knew  her  better,  however,  than  she  knew  herself,  and  he 
felt  so  satisfied  could  she  once  see  her  idol  as  others  viewed 
him,  that  she  would  set  herself  to  fight  against  and  overcome  her 
unreturned  affection,  that  he  at  length  determined  to  seek  out  the 
only  man  who  could,  as  he  believed,  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

Little  enough  he  had  learned  from  the  Curate,  but  backed  as 
that  little  was  by  his  friend's  communication,  he  felt  that  he 
might  once  again  speak  to  Madge  concerning  the  unworthiness  of 
her  lover ;  and  full  of  this  purpose,  he  walked  over  to  Brunswick 
Square,  and  asked  Mrs.  Chilling  if  Miss  Forster  might  walk  back 
with  him  to  see  his  mother,  who  was  laid  up  with  an  attack  of 
neuralgia. 

Vulgar  was  Mrs.  Chilling — but  spite  of  that  fact — nay,  rather 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  the  good  soul  was  very  womanly. 
She  liked  Madge,  and  she  liked  Herbert,  who  made  no  secret 
about  his  love  for  his  pretty  cousin,  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the 
city  lady  wished  Mr.  Spencer  good  speed,  and  considered  that 
Madge  must  be  nothing  better  than  a  simpleton  to  go  on  "go- 
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vernessing"  "  when  she  might  have  a  home  of  her  own,  my  dear, 
and  a  devoted  husband  into  the  bargain/'  for  all  of  which  reasons 
she  accorded  more  liberty  to  Miss  Eorster,  and  more  opportunities 
of  love-making  to  Herbert  than  austere  matrons  are  usually  dis- 
posed to  grant,  and  Madge  often  consequently  walked  up  to 
Camden  Town  with  Herbert,  who  fed  himself  for  days  on  the 
prospect  of  feeling  the  dear  hand  resting  on  his  arm,  and  hearing 
the  dear  voice  sounding  in  his  ear,  even  although  that  voice  con- 
veyed nothing  save  reprehension  of  his  suit,  and  another  earnestly 
expressed  desire  that  he  could  fancy  some  one  else  and  marry 
her. 

"  I  will  never  marry  any  one  else,  Madge,"  he  answered,  on 
the  especial  evening  in  question,  "  and  until  you  do,  I  shall  still 
hope." 

"  Ah !  Herbert,  do  not  talk  so,"  she  entreated,  but  the  little 
hand  clasped  his  arm,  touched  perhaps  by  his  faithfulness  and 
persistency.  Even  if  a  woman  have  no  love  for  a  man,  she  is 
rarely  insensible  to  his  constancy. 

"  But,  my  dearest,  if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  Mr.  Hardell 
was  never  worth  your  love." 

"  I  should  be  sorry,  but  I  should  love  him  still,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

u  If  he  were  married,"  Herbert  suggested,  but  she  remained 
silent. 

"  If  I  can  show  you  that,  whilst  you  were  spending  the  best 
years  of  your  life  grieving  over  and  being  faithful  to  him,  he  was 
the  husband  of  another — what  then,  Madge  ?" 

"I  should  not  believe  it,"  she  answered.  "I  will  never 
believe  Andrew  Hardell  to  have  been  other  than  unfortunate]  till 
I  hear  him  say  so.  Oh,  H  erbert,  you  cannot  know  what  love 
really  is,  or  you  would  not  torture  me  as  you  do." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  answered ;  "  and  yet — oh  !  Madge,"  he 
broke  out  passionately,  "  what  are  you  made  of  that]  even  for  my 
love's  sake  you  will  not  love  me, — that  you  will  persist  in  clinging 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  years — and  years — and  years  ago, 
married  Mrs.  Challerson." 

"  I  am  sure  that  is  not  true,"  Madge  replied ;  then  softening 
her  assertion,  she  continued,  "  you  are  mistaken,  Herbert,  you 
have  been  misinformed." 

u  If  I  have  then,"  he  said,  "  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  the 
clergyman  who  married  them." 

"Where?"  she  asked. 

"At  St.  Swithin's,"  he  replied. 

"  And  that  is  ?"  she  suggested. 

"  In  Cannon  Street,  City." 
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"  Herbert,  I  wish  you  would  take  me  back  again/'  she  began, 
after  a  short  pause.  "  I  am  not  well.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  walk  so  far  as  your  mother's  to-night." 

Without  a  word  he  obeyed,  and  they  began  to  retrace  their 
steps  ;  then  he  ventured — 

"  Are  you  angry,  dearest  ?" 

"No— oh!  no." 

"  Are  you  vexed  with  me  ?" 

"  No,  Herbert ;  only  you  do  not  comprehend/ ' 

"  My  love,  teach  me  to  do  so." 

"  I  wish  I  could.  But  you  did  not  know  him,  and  you  only 
judge  by  what  people  have  said,  and  you  cannot  understand  all 
I  have  thought  about  it,  and — and — how  much  he  was  to  me." 

"  I  would  forgive  him  that,"  answered  Herbert,  "  if  you  did 
not  care  so  much  for  him  now." 

"  And  you  believe  any  idle  story  ?" 

"Indeed,  Madge,  now  you  are  unjust.  I  do  not  believe  any 
idle  story — but  I  cannot  discredit  what  I  heard  from  so  reliable  a 
source/'' 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  credit  mere  hearsay,"  she  persisted. 
"  Well,  dear,  I  will  have  seen  before  I  ask  you  to  believe  any- 
thing again." 

"  I  should  not  believe  even  if  you  had  seen,"  she  retorted ; 
"  I  should  say  you  were  mistaken." 

With  which  purely  feminine  observation  the  argument  closed, 
for  Herbert  thought,  and  thought  rightly,  she  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  argument  patiently. 

He  knew  too  well  the  might  of  the  power  he  held  in  his  hands 
to  feel  other  than  angry  at  the  precipitancy  which  had  induced 
him  to  use  it  till  he  could  at  the  same  time  produce  proofs  likely 
to  satisfy  Madge's  scepticism. 

"  I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  certificate  before  this  time  to-morrow 
night/''  he  determined ;  but  he  said  nothing  of  this  resolution  to 
Madge,  only  bade  her  tenderly  farewell,  after  entreating  her 
pardon  if  he  had  caused  pain. 

"  For  I  would  not  distress  you  intentionally,  darling,"  he  said, 
"  and  you  know  that/'' 

"  Yes,  Herbert,  I  am  certain  of  it,"  she  answered ;  but  her 
tone  sounded  a  little  constrained,  and  the  man  walked  back  to  his 
home  vexed  and  wounded.  He  began  to  hate  this  Hardell,  and 
with  reason — yet  he  did  not  hate  the  Curate  one  half  so  bitterly  as 
Andrew  hated  himself.  The  troubles  of  his  wretched  life  were 
only  beginning,  could  he  but  have  understood  the  fact — and  this 
contempt  for  himself — this  detestation  for  the  part  he  had 
acted,  were  but  faint  indications  of  the  contempt  and  detestation 
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with  which  he  should  look  back  on  his  own  conduct  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Of  all  this,  however,  Herbert  was  happily  ignorant,  when  the 
following  day  he  walked  into  St.  Swithin's  Church,  informed  that 
the  clerk  was  already  there. 

"  He  is  in  the  vestry  with  a  lady,"  the  sextoness  stated — and 
before  he  saw  her  face,  Herbert  guessed  who  the  lady  was. 

' '  Have  you  found  it,  Madge  ?  "  he  whispered,  drawing  close  to 
where  she  stood ;  and  the  pity  he  felt  for  her  at  that  moment  was 
great  enough  to  swallow  up  all  sense  of  triumph  at  the  victory  he 
had,  as  he  believed,  achieved. 

" Yes"  she  answered  quietly.  "Look!"  And,  at  her  bid- 
ding, he  did  so,  to  learn  that  it  was  Anthony,  not  Andrew  Hardell 
and  Laura  Challerson  who  had  been  married  in  the  dull  November 
weather  in  that  old  City  church  hard  by — London  Stone. 
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0  Morn  !  by  softest  breezes  fanned, 
Pour  down  thy  sunlight  in  a  flood ! 

The  Spring  is  laughing  o'er  the  land, 
And  dancing  in  my  blood  ! 

1  clasp  a  warm  hand,  soft  and  fair  ; 

A  strange  wild  joy  my  bosom  swells  ! 
And  floats  upon  the  happy  air 
The  chime  of  marriage  bells. 

The  Summer  sky  in  beauty  glows ; 

The  Summer  breezes  murmur  light ; 
And,  underneath  the  blossoming  rose, 

The  dews  are  glistening  bright. 
And  Summer,  fair  in  every  part, 

A  thing  of  joy  to  me  has  grown, — 
I  feel  the  love-warmth  of  a  heart 

That  beats  against  mine  own ! 

The  leaves  are  falling  sere  and  dead, 

Hushed  is  the  Summer's  gladsome  hum, 
The  Summer  flowers  their  bloom  have  shed 

And  Autumn- time  has  come. 
The  light  has  passed  from  sea  and  shore, 

These  days  are  not  the  days  of  old ; 
I  hold  the  hand  I  held  of  yore, 

But  ah  !  its  clasp  is  cold  ! 

O  wind  of  Winter,  rave  and  blow  ! 

Sweep  wildly  o'er  each  crested  wave  ! 
Howl  up  the  slopes  across  the  snow, 

But  pause  upon  her  grave  ! 
"Wail  sadly  there  :  then  onward  start 

"With  louder  gust  and  wilder  moan  ! — 
The  joy  hath  perished  from  my  heart, 

And  I  go  forth  alone  ! 

Bij  the  late  William  Leighton. 
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Christ  is  Coming.    Printed  and  Published  for  the  Author,  by 

John  B.  Day,  3,  Savoy  Street,  Strand. 
In  a  magazine  not  strictly  theological  any  discussion  merely 
controversial  would  be  out  of  place,  but  we  may  notice  of  this 
book  that  it  exhibits  a  new  phase  of  Unitarianism  in  that  whereas 
the  attitude  of  that  sect  is  usually  coolly  passive,  this  is  warmly — 
very  warmly — aggressive  ;  for  instance,  the  author,  addressing  the 
Nations — for  he  claims  an  audience  to  that  extent — desires  them, 
in  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  turn  from  their  counsels  and  from  their 
thrones  the  chief  inciters  of  bloodshed.  One  need  hardly  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  how  fruitful  in  itself  of  bloodshed  would  be  the 
latter  course ;  but  the  author  insists  upon  his  dogmas  with  a 
happy  indifference  to  cause  and  consequence,  or  to  the  ordinary 
influences  of  human  nature,  that  reminds  one  of  the  arbitrary 
principles  that  regulate  a  fairy  tale,  rather  than  the  strictly  logical 
and  practical  ones  which  befit  the  subject;  and  yet,  with  a  curious 
inconsistency,  he  condemns  and  utterly  banishes  from  his  Utopia 
all  works  of  imagination,  asserting  a  propos  to  that  dictum  that 
there  is  on  earth  no  invisible  spirit  but  God — to  prov  e  a  negative 
seeming  to  him  quite  a  simple  matter. 

The  author  may  not  in  so  many  words  claim  a  peculiar  in- 
spiration or  a  superhuman  authority,  and  yet  neith  er  Isaiah  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  Pope  on  the  other,  could  have  spoken  with  a 
more  absolute  sense  of  a  special  mission,  or  of  an  acknowledged 
infallibility. 

"  Understand,  oh,  man  \"  he  apostrophises,  with  the  authority 
of  the  Prophet  and  the  schoolmaster  combined,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enlighten  his  victim  with  his  own  very  peculiar  notions 
on  the  subjects  of  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  geology. 
Under  the  head  of  the  first-named  he  informs  him  that  the  sun, 
out  of  his  fund  of  cold,  solid,  latent  heat,  illumines  with  its  in- 
tense electrical  light  the  countless  stars  and  the  round  earth,  in- 
sisting about  two  or  three  times  in  every  page  upon  the  roundness 
of  the  latter,  as  if  that  were  a  controverted  point,  and  an  essential 
part  of  his  creed,  tempting  one  to  the  perhaps  hypercritical  pro- 
test that  it  is  not  quite  round. 
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He  gives  us  a  catalogue  raisonnt  of  creation,  in  which  he 
defines  chaos  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  latent  heat  with 
(reverently  be  it  spoken)  God  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  his  most 
patient  and  submissive  reader  must  silently,  perhaps  unwillingly, 
wonder  where  he  could  possibly  learn  the  very  small  particulars 
which  he  gives  of  the  arrangements  in  Heaven — the  place  of 
which  he  strictly  defines — previous  to  the  Creation,  and  conse- 
quent upon  the  Fall — having  in  these  at  least  that  claim  to  be  ac- 
knowledged a  theologian  which  may  consist  in  sharing  the  most 
mischievous  error  into  which  theologians  have  fallen,  namely,  the 
impotent  and  dangerous  attempt  to  define  the  incomprehensible. 

He  favours  us  also  with  a  Geologic  System,  quite  innocent, 
evidently,  of  any  experimental  information  on  the  subject,  and 
declares  in  recommendation  of  Moses  that  in  his  time  ignorance 
of  science  was  universal — forgetting  to  quote  our  common  au- 
thority, "  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians/' — perhaps  ignorant  him- 
self of  the  marks  of  progress  among  them  visible  in  their  re- 
mains. 

To  remark  that  this  is  "  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment/''  is  to  say 
very  little ;  it  is  an  infallible  teacher  who  condescends  to  assure 
the  world  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and  he  can  set  them  right ; 
having  done  which  in  matters  of  faith,  he  proposes  to  himself  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  book  the  astounding,  but  to  him  seemingly 
very  easy  task,  to  make  us  all  think  and  feel  alike, — though  to  do 
him  justice,  in  another  place  he  denies  the  possibility  of  this  as 
far  as  regards  thinking — to  rehabilitate  Christianity,  we  may  add 
human  nature  and  all  by  the  simple  process  of  laws  without 
administrator  or  penalties,  and  rules  without  a  ruler,  for  he  utterly 
repudiates  any  Establishment  or  connexion  with  the  State,  and 
his  Church  government,  so  far  as  it  is  anything  but  an  impersonal 
abstraction,  is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  democratic,  and  the 
paternal — the  latter  as  represented  by  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Hussias,  or  the  Pope. 

The  laws  of  his  Church  are  a  strange  conglomeration  of  the 
ridiculous  and  the  impracticable.  Among  them  he  decrees  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy — viciously  anti-Papal  as  he  shows  himself 
throughout,he  yet  condescends  to  borrow  from  the  Romish  Church — 
also  that  the  female  members  of  his  Church  should  teach  and  preach 
to  their  own  sex  alone,  the  latter  as  well  as  men  "  being  more  amena- 
ble to  the  rule  of  their  own  sex/'  which  assertion  implies  an  asto- 
nishing insight  into  male  and  female  nature.  "We  might  add  more 
seriously  an  oversight  of  St.  Paul's  opinion  on  that  point ;  but 
then  avIio  "was  St.  Paul  in  comparison  with  this  new  light  ? 

And  some  light  and  sight  there  is  we  must  confess  in  all  this 
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nonsense,  but  only  in  the  Falstaff  proportions  of  the  bread  to  the 
sack. 

The  author  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  no  doubt  aims  to  do 
good,  but  this  good  intention  can  only  excuse  the  author  at  the 
expense  of  his  rationality,  and  it  cannot  palliate  the  pretentious 
folly  of  the  means  he  has  in  writing  this  book  taken  to  promote 
it.  The  well  intentioned  zeal  so  evident  in  it  compels  our  respect 
for  the  author,  morally  irrespective  of  his  peculiar  sectarian  doc- 
trines and  his  more  peculiar  dogmas,  but  irrational  advocacy  is 
more  dangerous  to  a  cause  than  the  most  violent  opposition,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  say  that  this  author  is  irrational  to  the  extent 
of  the  ridiculous.  In  short,  well  meaning  as  his  book  doubtless 
is,  its  pretentiousness  thinly  veils  an  imperfectly — perhaps  self- 
educated — individual,  and  its  presumption  and  utter  ignorance  of 
human  nature  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a  life  spent  out  of  a 
very  small  village  or  an  hermitage. 

The  Opeea  and  the  Peess.     By  C.  L.  Gruneisen.  Robert 

Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly. 
As  to  the  legal  points  involved  in  the  early  parts  of  this  pam- 
phlet, with  respect  to  which  even  judges  disagree,  we  cannot  of 
course  pretend  to  offer  an  opinion,  and  the  personal  questions  and 
assertions  at  issue,  between  Mr.  Gye  and  the  writer  thereof,  must, 
with  their  contradictions  and  probable  misunderstandings,  be  also 
left  undecided ;  but  in  the  two  grand  public  questions  which  ap- 
pear to  form  its  object  and  its  inspiration,  we  entirely  agree  with 
Mr.  Gruneisen. 

Competition  or  responsibility  is  for  the  public  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  any  concern  in  which  they  have  an  interest.  From  the 
lack  of  the  former,  in  the  matter  of  railways,  and  any  defined 
quantity  of  the  latter,  result  imposition  and  inefficiency,  and  the 
same  consequences  are  likely  to  arise  in  any  branch  of  the  popular 
need  or  enjoyment  where  these  are  wanting.  We  suppose  we 
must  say  nothing  of  conscience  in  the  character  of  a  guarantee, 
since  at  least  one  manager  appears  to  consider  that  as  a  luxury 
not  to  be  afforded  in  his  position,  notwithstanding  which,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  as  the  profession  of  imprcssario  does  not 
seem  to  pay  very  well  as  at  present  worked,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  try  whether  it  would  pay  ultimately  to  invest  in  a  trifle 
of  conscience  as  regards  the  moral  qualities  of  the  plays  repre- 
sented, and  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  production  of  the  same. 

To  do  whatever  we  attempt  as  well  and  thoroughly  as  we  arc 
able,  is  the  best  security  for  success,  and  a  manager  who  acted  on 
this  principle  need  not  either  to  fear,  or,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
fee  journalism.   It  may  be  easier,  but  it  is  not  the  safer  plan  to 
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make  the  trumpet  do  duty  for  desert,  and  without  the  spur  of 
competition  the  natural  indolence  of  human  nature,  to  go  no 
deeper  in  its  evil  dispositions,  will  limit  those  efforts  to  the  mini- 
mum that  may  be  endured  by  the  public.  In  the  interest  of  that 
public  we  thank  Mr.  Gruneisen  for  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  which 
is  at  once  that  of  art  and  its  admirers. 

Pens — their  History  and  Manufacture.     Edinburgh,  McNiven 
and  Cameron. 

We  have  also  on  our  table  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  above  title, 
and  setting  forth  the  manifold  virtues  belonging  to,  and  the  various 
advantages  derivable  from  the  use  of  the  "  Waverley/'  "  Owl/'' 
and  "  Pickwick"'''  pens. 

We  can  understand  the  titles  Waverley  and  Pickwick,  but  why 
"  Owl  ?"    It  is  nonsense — not  sense — which  pays  best  in  these  * 
degenerate  days,  and  the  "  Owl "  is  typical  of  that  which  we  cer- 
tainly fail  to  discover  in  modern  literature — wisdom. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  or  makers 
of  these  pens,  cannot  hope  that  the  persons  who  use  them  shall 
emulate  either  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  or  Boz,  or  even,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  our  familiar  Bird,  learn  wisdom,  yet  they  have  given 
to  mankind  pens  which  are  really  unexceptionable  for  all  purposes. 

The  next  thing  to  writing  a  good  book  is  to  provide  a  man 
with  the  wherewithal  to  write  it,  and  we  doubt  not  were  Sir 
Walter  Scott  again  amongst  us,  that  instead  of  using  a  favourite 
goose  quill  to  the  stump  over  the  production  of  one  of  his  incom- 
parable romances,  he  would  at  once  order  a  gross  or  so  of  the 
Waverley  Pens,  and  with  the  greatest  pleasure  forward  to  the 
manufacturers  a  testimonial  setting  forth  that  they  are  as  little 
like  steel,  and  as  much  like  quill  pens  as  humanity  can  hope  to 
find. 
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"  They  are  a  trouble  in  coming,  a  trouble  whilst  one  has  them, 
and  a  trouble  when  they  are  gone." 

Such  was  the  exhaustive  remark  made  to  the  present  writer,  in 
years  gone  by,  by  a  lady  who  had  suffered  many  things  mental 
and  physical,  and  amongst  the  latter  the  pangs  of  toothache. 

The  observation,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  was  but  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sentence — the  summing  up— the  pith  and  marrow  of 
a  conversation  bearing  upon  teeth,  and  the  horrors  attendant  both 
upon  having  and  losing  them. 

In  those  days  the  individual  who  pens  these  lines  was  younger 
than  at  present,  and  bolder  too,  for  both  of  which  reasons  we 
affirmed,  "  We  should  not  dream  of  enduring  the  pain  for  an  hour. 
We  would  have  the  tooth  out  on  the  instant  !"  which  was  all  very 
well  then — but  now  ?  ah,  heaven  !  does  a  middle-aged  siren  smile 
approvingly  when  the  doctor  says,  "All  this  hair  must  come  off?" 
and  does  a  more  than  middle-aged  bachelor  look  forward  with 
equanimity  to  the  loss  of  that  front  row,  which  lent  such  lustre  to 
his  smile  in  the  days  when  he  was  slim  about  the  waist,  and  had 
no  painfully  perceptible  abdomen — when  young  ladies  admired  the 
hollow  in  his  back,  and  the  perfection  of  his  "  dear"  moustache, 
underneath  which  his  "  lovely"  teeth  gleamed  fitfully. 

By  sad  experience — by  the  loss  of  teeth,  which  were  as  very 
Benjamins  unto  us — we  are  qualified  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Our  Teeth — that  is  to  say,  if  suffering,  the  memory 
of  which  time  has  not  dimmed,  can  be  supposed  to  justify  a  man 
walking  over  the  charmed  ground  of  technicality  and  trespassing 
upon  it — saying,  in  fact,  what  he  has  to  say  on  a  subject,  disre- 
garding vested  interests  without  fear  or  favour. 

That  toothache  is  a  disease  to  which  not  one-half  sufficient 
attention  has  been  directed  by  parents,  and  guardians,  and  doctors, 
and  those  who  have  special  care  of  the  young,  we  are  persuaded — 
that  the  spectacle  of  a  toothless  old  lady,  painfully  contending 
with  a  tough  steak,  or  of  an  elderly  gentleman  trying  to  chew 
crusts  with  his  gums,  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  will  not,  we 
think,  be  disputed. 

vol.  iv.  2 
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That  teeth  should  be  neglected,  destroyed,  and  extracted  in 
youth — and  that  people  should  have  so  little  regard  for  the  feel- 
ings of  society  as  to  make  sights  of  themselves  in  age  seems  to  us 
lamentable  in  the  extreme.  A  man  without  an  arm  or  a  leg  does 
not  offend  one's  artistic  sense  one  half  so  much  as  the  sight  of  an 
individual  who  lacks  front  teeth,  or  has  lost  through  recklessness, 
improvidence,  impatience,  or  misfortune,  every  molar  he  owned  in 
the  world  !  Yet  consider  how  loth  a  man  is  to  lose  a  limb,  whilst 
he  is  oftentimes  even  eager  to  get  rid  of  teeth !  Ah,  my  friends, 
be  not  over  hasty  in  this  matter,  for  the  day  will  come  when  you 
would  cheerfully  give,  ten  times  over,  the  price  of  a  false  set  to 
have  your  own  familiar  friends  back  in  your  jaws.  Deal  gently 
with  them,  and  have  patience,  and  see  whether  a  remedy  may  not 
be  found,  even  when  they  give  you  twinges  not  easy  to  endure. 
Are  they  not  bone  of  your  bone,  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ?  Were 
they  not  in  your  jaws  when  you  came  into  the  world,  soft,  flabby, 
unformed  like  yourself,  but  still  like  you  also,  capable  of  being 
made  or  marred  ?  If  they  have  caused  you  pain,  they  have  given 
you  likewise  pleasure.  Plagues,  as  people  say  of  servants,  they 
may  be,  and  yet  it  is  only  when  you  lose  them,  and  are  thrown 
back  upon  your  own  resources,  that  you  learn  the  amount  of  work 
they  have  discharged  faithfully  and  with  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  complaint. 

But  teeth  are  treated  shamefully — from  the  days  when  children 
amuse  themselves  by  cracking  hard  nuts,  and  champing  brittle 
sugar  candy,  to  that  more  mature  period  of  life  when  Paterfamilias 
grudges  the  expense  of  having  a  molar  properly  stopped,  or  of  re- 
pairing the  gaps  time  and  pain  have  made  in  his  front  row — teeth 
have  a  grievance  with  mankind.  We  use  and  we  abuse  them — we 
grumble  at  every  halfpenny  they  cost,  and  it  is  only  when  the  j  aw 
is  changed  to  that  appearance  so  admirably  represented  in  the 
advertisement  of  a  popular  dentist,  that  the  slightest  repentance  is 
experienced. 

"  Woe  is  me/'  then  cries  out  the  man  whose  gums  are  bare  as 
those  of  a  new-born  infant.  "  Woe  is  me,  for  the  friends  of  my 
youth,  for  though  false  teeth  may  serve  to  deck  my  mouth  and 
aid  mastication,  still  the  best  skill  a  dentist  can  bring  to  bear  on 
the  subject  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  admirable  mechanism 
of  nature/'' 

Toothache  is  one  of  those  ailments  of  which  we  find  too  little 
mention  in  the  literature  of  ours  or  any  country,  perhaps,  because, 
as  people  often  kindly  remark,  "  though  the  pain  may  be  very 
bad,  it  is,  after  all,  only  toothache/'  Only  toothache,  indeed. 
Hear  what  one  who  suffered  found  to  write  about  it — 
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"  Where'er  that  place  he  priests  ca'  hell, 
"Whence  a'  the  tones  of  mis'ry  yell, 
And  ranked  plagues  their  numbers  tell, 

In  dreadfu'  raw, 
Thou,  Toothach,  surely  bear'st  the  bell 

Amang  them  a'  !" 

In  fact,  Burns  has  so  completely  identified  himself  with  his  sub- 
ject, that  in  spite  of  his  slightly  doubtful  opinions  on  theology,  and 
his  having  had  the  misfortune  to  write  in  a  language  which,  how- 
ever charming  and  musical  it  may  seem  to  the  initiated,  has 
always  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreign  tongue 
not  taught  in  schools,  and  consequently  almost  unintelligible  to 
English  people  generally  1  am  tempted  to  give  some  further 
extracts.    The  poet  begins  : 

"  My  curse  upon  thy  venom' d  stang, 
That  shoots  my  tortur'd  gums  alang  ; 
And  thro'  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance ; 
Tearing  my  nerves  wi'  bitter  pang, 
Like  racking  engines !" 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  state  in  verse  two  why  the  toothache  is 
so  peculiarly  detestable  a  pain,  being  in  fact,  one  for  which  hu- 
manity generally  has  no  sympathy. 

"  When  fevers  burn,  or  ague  freezes, 
Eheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholic  squeezes ; 
Our  neighbour's  sympathy  may  ease  us, 

Wi'  pitying  moan ; 
But  thee — thou  hell  o'  a'  diseases, 
Aye  mocks  our  groan  !" 
The  third  verse,  which  refers  to  the  special  manner  he  con- 
ducted himself  during  his  agony,  has  less  interest  for  the  reader, 
and  may  therefore  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  the  fourth : 

"0'  a'  the  num'rous  human  dools, 
111  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty -stools, 
Or  worthy  friends  rak'd  i'  the  mools, 

Sad  sight  to  see  ! 
The  tricks  o'  knaves,  or  fash  o'  fools, 

Thou  bear'st  the  gree." 

But  few  men  have  the  courage,  even  if  they  had  the  ability,  to 
speak  thus  of  their  defeat  by  so  ignoble  an  enemy ;  and  as  tooth- 
ache, unlike  consumption,  is  not  interesting,  even  novelists  have 
forborne  from  presenting  us  with  the  spectacle  of  a  favourite 
heroine  enduring  the  torture,  and  although  in  the  pages  of  fiction 
it  is  no  uncommon  incident  to  find  young  ladies  swallowing 
draughts  of  love,  together  with  salts  and  senna,  and  rewarding 
the  visits  of  a  handsome  young  doctor  with  their  hearts  and 
hands,  we  have  yet  to  read  a  story  in  which  the  interest  turns  on 
the  clever  extraction  of  Annabel's  obstinate  molar,  or  the  admir- 
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able  adjustment  of  a  front  tooth,  broken  by  a  fall  from  her 
spirited  thoroughbred. 

Had  our  writers  of  fiction  been  good  enough  to  take  up  toothache 
as  they  have  taken  almost  every  other  ill  flesh  is  heir  to,  the  public 
must  ere  this  have  been  in  possession  of  every  possible  and  impos- 
sible scheme  for  its  prevention  and  cure.  As  it  is,  so  very  little 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  Our  Teeth,  that  we  hope  this 
paper  may  prove  not  altogether  useless  to  those  who  have  suffered 
or  who  are  suffering  from  toothache.  That  it  may  be  cured,  or  at  least 
palliated,  there  can  be  no  question,  but  we  have  never  seen  this 
fact  so  plainly  and  confidently  stated  as  in  a  little  brochure,  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  us,  and  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  form  the 
basis  of  this  present  article. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Eskell's  pamphlet  is  not  in  our  opinion 
the  best.  The  first  three  chapters  are  occupied  almost  wholly 
with  such  truisms  and  enquiries  as  the  following  : — "  Dentistry  is 
not  always  studied  and  practised  as  it  ought  to  be."  "  Beyond 
the  mere  obtrusion  of  a  name  paraded  as  an  advertisement,  what 
do  the  majority  of  the  pamphlets  professing  to  treat  on  dentistry 
contain  ?"  "  The  public,  and  more  especially  the  gentler  sex,  are 
often  led  away  by  specious  advertisements,  holding  out,  by  means 
of  different  baits,  the  frequently  delusive  expectation  of  peculiar 
and  exceptionally  superior  treatment/'  "  People  should,  however, 
take  care  not  to  be  misled  by  specious  imitations  and  entreaties  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  ideal  '  inventions/  "  and  so 
forth,  which  is  all  as  though  an  experienced  surgeon,  writing  on 
operative  surgery,  should  pause  on  the  threshold  of  his  subject 
in  order  solemnly  to  inform  the  public  that  it  is  desirable  if  a  limb 
have  to  be  taken  off,  that  it  should  be  taken  off  cleverly,  or  Doctor 
Speciality  devote  a  few  hundred  pages  to  entreating  the  world 
at  large  to  eschew  quacks,  and  cease  swelling  the  fortunes  of  people 
who  know  nothing  on  earth  of  the  diseases  they  profess  to  cure. 

But  this  is  merely  a  speck  on  what  we  otherwise  consider  a 
most  admirable  little  book,  and  we  make  mention  of  it  more  par- 
ticularly because  it  is  calculated  to  exercise  a  deterrent  effect  on 
the  reader,  who,  judging  of  the  whole  from  a  portion,  might  be 
induced  to  lay  down  Mr.  Eskell's  pamphlet  ere  reading  chapter 
four,  the  opening  sentence  of  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. "  One  of  my  principles/*  says  the  author,  "  is,  that  it  is  in 
most  cases  unnecessary  to  resort  to  extraction,  even  when  a  tooth 
or  teeth  are  seriously  decayed/''  Hear  this,  ye  sufferers,  and 
rejoice: — "To  pull  out  an  aching  tooth  may  appear  the  easiest 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  but  is  science  so  poor  and  resourceless 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Dentistry,  by  A.  Eskell. 
London  :  John  Clements,  Little  Pulteney  Street. 
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as  to  be  unable  to  effect  a  cure  without  severing  and  partly 
destroying  the  harmonious  apparatus  which  is  given  to  us  for  a 
wise  and  obvious  purpose  ?  Assuredly  not.  As  a  rule,  ninety  out 
of  every  hundred  teeth  could  be  saved" 

That  a  conservative  treatment  is  the  only  true  treatment  of  all 
other  diseases  is  now  universally  acknowledged ;  and,  as  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  teeth  should  form  any  exception  to  this 
rule,  we  heartily  recommend  Mr.  EskelFs  little  work  to  those  who 
are  either  suffering  the  pangs  of  toothache  themselves,  or  who 
have  charge  of  those  whose  nights  are  broken  and  whose  days  are 
rendered  wretched  from  this  vile  pain.  Even  "  stumps,"  as  a  rule, 
this  charming  operator  advises  us  to  retain.  Upon  the  old  trees 
•he  would  graft  fair  young  teeth,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  for 
framework  or  apparatus  inside  the  mouth. 

If  such  a  tale  require  a  moral,  we  think  we  can  find  one — 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  take  care  not  only  of  your  teeth,  but  also 
of  your  stumps.  Do  not  have  them  rashly  dug  up,  for  though  the 
roots  may  look  black  and  uninviting,  they  may  yet  serve  to  bud 
a  tooth,  which  shall,  like  the  rose  in  the  wilderness,  blossom  and 
be  fair." 

The  first  portion  of  Chapter  V.  Mr.  Eskell  devotes  to  the 
preservation  of  the  teeth,  but  we  could  have  wished,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  that  he  had  given  us  some  information  not 
merely  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  our  teeth  when  decay 
has  once  set  in,  but  also  of  preventing  decay  altogether. 

That  it  might  surely  be  arrested  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the 
advanced  period  at  which  aid  is  sought,  and  often  in  vain, 
from  a  dentist,  we  venture  humbly  to  suggest  to  so  con- 
scientious and  able  a  practitioner  as  Mr.  Eskell.  Why  cannot  a 
dentist  treat  our  teeth  medically — so  to  speak — improve  their 
general  health,  and  keep  them  in  the  way  they  should  go  ?  Why, 
when  a  man  understands  so  well  how  to  arrest  decay  after  it  has 
reached  the  "  cavity"  period,  should  he  not  go  still  further,  and 
inform  us  first  why  teeth  decay  at  all,  and  secondly,  by  what 
means  such  wholesale  destruction  of  health  and  appearance  might 
•he  prevented  ? 

It  was  a  popular  idea  at  one  time  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
that  the  rich  "  cleaned  their  teeth  away,"  which  we  may  presume 
to  have  been  a  colloquial  form  of  expression  intimating  their 
belief  in  constant  brushing  wearing  off  the  enamel ;  but  as  we 
'find  toothache  in  all  ranks,  as  we  meet  with  few  men  or  women 
who  have  not  suffered,  and  as  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us, 
throughout  ages,  stories  of  fearful  extractions  which  were  en- 
dured in  days  ere  science  had  learned  how  to  lay  the  fell  demon, 
*we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst  neglect  will  not  save 
our  teeth,  neither  will  personal  care. 
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The  evil  lies  deeper,  and  that  dentist  who  shall  tell  us  how  to 
study  the  health  of  our  children's  teeth  so  as  to  ensure  for  them 
an  honoured  old  age  in  the  familiar  mouth,  will  do  us,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  are  to  follow  after,  a  service  almost  incalculable. 

For  however  admirably  made,  and  however  carefully  adjusted, 
artificial  teeth  may  be,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  other  than  a  very 
sad  necessity. 

True  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  person  who  can  at  all 
afford  the  expense,  if  they  have  lost  their  natural  teeth,  to  supply 
that  loss  by  the  aid  of  art,  but  still,  if  by  any  means  the  teeth  can 
be  preserved,  we  think  those  means  should  be  adopted,  and  it  is 
principally  because  Mr.  Eskell  speaks  so  strongly  and  wisely  on 
this  part  of  his  subject,  that  we  should  feel  inclined  to  listen  to 
him  deferentially,  whilst  he  talks  of  springs  and  plates,  cases, 
frames,  and  all  the  other  appliances  which  have  to  be  resorted  to 
when  the  once  "  fine  set"  seem  like  the  days  of  youth,  but  a 
memory  and  a  mockery. 

On  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  after  decay  has  set  in,  Mr. 
Eskell  is  admirable ;  and  although  our  space  warns  us  to  conclude, 
we  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  passage  which  appears  especially 
sensible  and  judicious  : — 

1 1  It  is  useless  to  stop  a  tooth  whilst  it  is  giving  pain,  or  whilst  pain  is  felt 
in  preparing  it  for  stopping.  An  immense  number  of  teeth  are  lost  by  the 
wrong  manner  in  which  they  are  even  prepared  for  stopping.  No  proper  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  nerve,  to  give  it  room  in  its  curiously- 
constructed  domicile,  to  enclose  it  naturally  in  the  space  which  it  held  before 
the  tooth  became  decayed,  or  to  remove  it  altogether.  Were  either  properly 
done,  stopping  of  teeth  would  be  generally  adopted,  and  be  looked  upon  as  far 
superior  to  extraction,  and  the  ultimate  resort  to  artificial  teeth  might  be 
delayed  indefinitely." 

That  our  author  has  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  his 
profession,  no  one  who  reads  his  pages  can  doubt ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  considerable  social  and  hygienic  importance,  we  can 
confidently  advise  all  those  who  are  interested  in  "  Our  Teeth/' 
whether  false  or  real,  to  a  perusal  of  this  little  pamphlet. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  state  a  curious  phenomenon  which 
fell  under  our  own  observation  many  years  back,  viz.,  that  of  an 
old  bedridden  woman  cutting,  when  she  was  close  on  seventy,  her 
third  set  of  teeth.  If  any  arrangement  could  be  come  to 
by  which  such  a  performance  could  be  repeated  when  required, 
it  would  be  a  greater  boon  even  than  a  set  of  artificial  teeth — 
c '  more  like  reality  than  the  real but  in  the  case  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  the  new  set  were  productive  of  little  good,  for  the 
woman  had  not  much  in  her  larder  to  set  before  the  strange 
guests,  and  shortly  after  this  singular  freak  of  nature  she  passed 
to  a  land  where,  we  may  humbly  hope,  toothache,  like  sorrow,  is- 
unknown. 
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"  Sir,  let  us  take  a  walk." 

With  this  tolerably  well-known  remark  of  the  great  Dr.  John- 
son's to  his  cringing  little  toady  on  his  lips,  burst  into  my  room, 
one  fine  morning,  Cloanthus,  the  brave,  the  strong,  of  whom  my 
readers  may  have  heard  erstwhile  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
We  had  come  up  to  take  onr  master's  degree,  we  had  made  onr 
bow  to  the  Vice-Chancellor,  we  had  paid  sundry  fees,  we  had 
thanked  such  kindly  stars  as  were  supposed  to  preside  over  us,  that 
there  was  no  examination,  and  had  issued  forth  into  the  flaunting 
sunlight,  as  happy  a  pair  of  youthful  Masters  as  the  eye  might  wish 
to  light  on.  We  had  dined  at  the  High  Table,  and  had  drank  of 
the  red,  red  wine,  in  the  common  room,  and  right  well,  I  wot,  do 
these  gruff  old  fellows  know  how  to  store  their  bins,  from  lordly 
port,  such  as  graces  not  many  a  private  mahogany,  in  England,  to 
what  Browning  calls  "  the  pygmy  castle  warder/'  Tokay,  from  the 
vats  in  the  far-off  Rhinewald.  We  had  listened  gravely,  as  be- 
cometh  the  young,  to  the  famous  stock-stories  of  the  common-room 
— stories  that  had  gone  the  round  of  the  colleges  from  time  im- 
memorial— though  we  did  not  hear  the  story  of  the  German  pro- 
fessor, who,  being  asked  to  dine  by  a  youthful  fellow,  and  the  con- 
versation turning  on  St.  Paul,  gravely  remarked,  "  Ah,  Paulus ; 
yes,  I  have  read  his  book,  but  I  don't  think  much  of  Paulus."  As 
though  one  should  say,  "I  don't  care  desperately  about  c  L' Homme 
qui  rit.3  " 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Cloanthus  burst  into  my  room,  and  caught 
me  puffing  and  blowing  like  a  Neptune  or  a  grampus,  in  that  most 
delightful  of  English  institutions,  my  tub ;  and,  in  his  well-known 
blunt  way,  blurted  out  with  "  Tell  you  what,  it  will  be  so  awfully 
slow  going  back  to  town  by  rail.  It  is  penal  servitude  this  glorious 
weather  to  be  shut  up  with  an  old  maid,  a  parson,  and  a  squalling 
baby.    Let  us  walk  to  town." 

He  then  made  reference  to  some  "  Shanks,"  his  pony,  which  I 
didn't  quite  appreciate ;  for  oh,  he  is  a  deep  man,  and  a  jocose,  is 
Cloanthus.  To  me,  who  have  walked  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
the  proposition  was  not  very  startling ;  for  I  had  done  the  regula- 
tion tour  of  the  lakes  in  my  sallet  days,  with  nothing  but  a  knap- 
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sack  and  a  walking-stick ;  and,  blessings  on  thy  merry  eye,  neat- 
handed  Phyllis,  of  Newby  Bridge,  what  a  hand  thou  hadst  in  the 
cooking  of  trout !  I  had  placed  my  foot  on  the  heath  of  "  Caledonia, 
stern  and  wild/'  and,  in  a  temporary  access  of  romance  and  usque- 
baugh, fancied  myself  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  and  dared  the  recreant 
Saxon.  I  had  walked  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  half-poisoned 
with  garlic,  when  I  was  not  half-grilled  by  the  sun ;  had  camped 
by  the  red  fire  o'nights,  and  heard  such  pretty  ballads  as  Longfel- 
low puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  guerillas.  I  had  walked  through 
the  wine-land  of  France,  Provence,  land  of  the  trouvere  and  trou- 
badour, what  time  the  vintage  was  at  the  full,  and  all  the  warm, 
sensuous  air  teemed  with  "  dance  and  Provencal  song,  and  sunburnt 
mirth/' 

All  this  had  I  done,  with  a  knapsack,  a  dear-loved  pipe,  and  a 
well  thumbed  volume  or  two;  so  I  did  not  hesitate  to  close  at 
once  with  my  friend's  suggestion,  and  cry  en  route.  Now,  of  all 
the  ways  in  which  ground  can  be  got  over,  and  scenery  enjoyed, 
and  health  repaired,  commend  me  to  walking.  There  are  some  who 
put  their  trust  in  railway  trains,  but  what  do  they  see  of  the 
country,  save  a  flitting,  kaleidoscopic  jumble  of  trees,  and  fields,  and 
towns,  over  which  the  telegraph  wires  perform  a  fantastic  dance, 
and  then  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  smash,  or  of  being  shut  up 
with  a  raving  maniac,  with  a  harmless  penchant  for  homicide. 
Byron  sings  most  enthusiastically  of  the  wild  delight  of  sitting  be- 
hind a  pair  of  well-driven  horses.  The  poet  is  yet  unknown  to 
fame  who  shall  chant  the  praises  of  that  execrable  invention,  the 
bycicle,  dangerous  alike  to  man  and  beast.  For  my  own  part,  I 
think  a  pedestrian  tour,  provided  the  tourist  eschews  a  heavy  knap- 
sack, and  does  not  tire  himself  by  doing  too  many  miles  a-day, 
is  the  perfection  of  quiet  enjoyment.  How  far  the  brave  Cloanthus 
and  I  enjoyed  ourselves  in  our  pilgrimage  from  the  City  of  Colleges 
to  the  City  of  Extremity  you  shall  hear. 

The  myriad  bells  of  Oxford  were  announcing  eight  o'clock  to 
lazy  student,  and  busy  scout,  when  we  sallied  from  out  the  quiet 
High  Street,  over  Magdalen  Bridge,  upon  the  London  Road. 
Twenty-one  good  English  miles  had  we  that  day  to  walk,  ere  we 
reached  the  hostelry  at  Henley,  which  should  bound  our  first  day's 
journey.  And  a  more  beauteous  morning  to  commence  that  journey 
in,  never  shone  on  mortal  man.  If  I  were  in  the  same  line  as  my 
friend,  Fortunatus  Potts,  who  does  the  Wimbledon  and  Derby 
articles  for  the  Daily  Blazer,  I  might  fill  half-a-sheet  with  the 
praises  of  that  morning.  It  was  so  thoroughly  English;  the 
charm  of  deep,  blue  sky,  just  daintily  flecked  and  barred  with 
pink,  as  though  Aurora  had  not  quite  done  blushing,  after  she  leapt 
from  Tithonus'  couch ;  every  spray  and  blade  of  grass  was  jewelled 
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in  a  way  that  no  earthly  artificer  might  imitate;  the  sky-lark, 
with  its  "clear,  keen,  joyance,"  carolled  a  melody  from  above, 
"  chorus  hymeneal,  or  triumphal  chaunt."  It  was  a  morning  that 
might  well  have  made  the  Poet  of  the  Seasons  break  into  that 
grand  song  of  defiance, 

**  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny." 

And  little  did  we  care,  Cloanthus  and  I ;  our  steps  were 
lighter  than  our  purses,  and  our  hearts  lighter  than  both,  and  little 
recked  we  that  at  the  journey's  end  lurked  the  inevitable  dreary 
chambers  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  crumpled  landlady,  and  the  grim 
tomes  of  Blackstone  and  Coke,  and  what  Praed  calls  "  that  in- 
fernal Chitty."  Everything  seemed  gay  and  happy  save  the  Ox- 
fordshire rustic,  and  he  is  the  same  sullen,  ill-conditioned  boor, 
in  all  seasons.  And  what  wonder,  he  is  only  half-fed  and  warmed  : 
he  is  wholly  untaught,  and  a  pot  of  muddy  ale,  with  a  short  pipe, 
is  his  idea  of  elysium. 

There  was  nothing  much  to  note  till  we  came  to  Nuneham, 
where  the  landlord  of  the  chief  hostelry  is  quite  a  character  in 
his  way.  He  looked  like  a  well-to-do  Dean,  so  ecclesiastical  was 
his  get-up,  but  he  had  a  "  merry  eye,"  and  his  beer  was  simply 
undeniable.  Here  we  paid  our  first  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  the 
great  god  Smoke,  till  the  time  warned  us  that  we  must  be  up  and 
onward.  A  long  stretch  of  slightly  uninteresting  country  brought 
us  to  some  chalk  pits,  and  here  Cloanthus  discovered  a  curiosity. 
Shade  of  Pickwick,  how  it  would  have  delighted  thy  honest  heart ! 
It  was  a  stone  let  into  the  ground,  and  inscribed  with  the  mystic 
words, — 


HEDGES'  ATE 


How  it  came  there,  who  the  unfortunate  Hedges  may  have 
'been,  and  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  Greek  goddess  Ate,  com- 
pletely passed  our  comprehension.  It  struck  us  that  some  pre- 
datory gentleman  might  have  been  hung  there,  and  some  one  of  a 
slightly  classical  turn  of  mind  had  thus  immortalised  his  memory. 
But  without  the  Pickwick  Society,  we  could  do  nothing  save  walk 
on.  Mid-day,  and  the  sun  almost  tropical,  saw  us  lunching  at 
the  little  village  inn  of  Benson,  or  Bcnsington,  which  in  sporting 
coteries  is  hallowed, — for  was  it  not  the  training  place  of  the 
great  Tom  Saycrs  before  his  immortal  passage  of  arms  with  the 
American  !  We  felt  a  kind  of  awe  as  we  thought  that  in  that 
very  room  the  strong  one  had  sat,  speculating  on  the  fight  to 
come,  and  baring  his  mighty  biceps.    Our  landlady,  friendly  — not 
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to  say  communicative, — narrated  to  us  sundry  personal  traits  of 
the  dead  athlete,  and  informed  us,  much  to  our  astonishment,  that 
he  was  a  quiet  man.  As  my  experience  of  the  champion  was  his 
having  nearly  murdered  his  wife,  and  half-strangled  a  station- 
master  in  humourous  playfulness,  I  had  my  own  ideas.  But,  after 
all,  the  mournful  scene  at  the  man's  burial,  where  amongst  the 
ruffian  crowd  his  dog  was  his  only  mourner,  makes  one  almost 
pity  him  during  life,  and  de  mortuis.  The  walls  of  our  room  were 
covered  with  various  prize-fighters,  in  every  attitude  mortal  boxer 
might  assume,  from  the  days  of  Hogarth's  Broughton  and  Figg, 
down  to  the  Camberwell  Chicken.  And  to  complete  everything, 
the  shelves  were  filled  with  Pierce  Egan's  "  Boxiana."  I  tried  to 
picture  a  peculiarly  peaceful  Quaker,  weather-bound  in  that  room, 
"  that  way  would  madness  lie,"  for  him. 

Once  more  on  the  road,  passing  some  richly-wooded  country, 
where  the  water  was  out,  cut  off  by  it  at  the  pretty  "  Bells  of 
Ouzeley,"  where  there  is  some  rare  carp  fishing,  regaining  the 
road  again  after  dispensing  a  "  quid  "  to  an  u  ancient  mariner"  in 
a  punt — a  long  disquisition  from  my  stout  friend  upon  the  geo- 
logy of  the  county — and  amidst  a  sharp  shower  the  "Fair  Mile'"' 
of  Henley  town  loomed  before  us  ;  and  by  mine  halidome — as  the 
romancers  say — it  is  a  fair  walk,  this  mile  into  Henley  :  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  avenues  of  whispering  trees  bonnie  England  can 
show.  But  sooth  to  say,  we  were  exceeding  tired  and  hungry, 
and  hailed  the  "  Angel  Hotel"  with  a  groan  of  weary  satisfaction. 

"Dinner,"  was  Cloanthus's  salutation  to  the  well-favoured 
damosel  at  the  bar ;  ec  and  lots  to  drink,  for  thy  servant  is  a- wearied, 
O  maiden  mine,  and  would  fain  taste  the  goodly  liquor  of  Bass," 
following  this  up  with  a  mediaeval  address  to  the  waiter  :  "  What, 
ho  !  Jack  tapster ;  see  that  thou  linger  not,  or  by  this  hand  thou 
diest."  At  the  which,  pretty  little  Mary  rippled  over  with 
laughter,  for  she  knew  Cloanthus  of  old,  in  the  boating  days.  Oh 
the  delicious  feeling  of  rest,  when  after  a  bath  we  sat  down  to  our 
well-earned  meal ;  not  lotus-eaters,  but  eaters  of  as  fine  a  steak 
as  ever  smoked  before  a  beef-eater.  And  then  when  dinner  was 
over,  out  with  the  arm-chairs  to  the  balcony,  to  watch  the  sun  go 
down  into  a  sea  of  purple  and  gold ;  while  Hesper  only  twinkled 
in  the  sky,  and  the  smoke  from  the  Hybla-sweet  meerschaum 
wafted  us  to  cloud-land.  Long  we  smoked  and  talked,  and 
drained  a  flagon  of  Hock :  the  wine  which  Wendell  Holmes' 
poet  calls, — 

"  The  Rhine's  breast-milk,  gushing  cold  and  bright, 
Pale  as  the  moon,  and  maddening  as  her  light." 

By  the  way,  what  a  grand  fellow  is  this  American  cousin  of 
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ours ;  his  little  book  the  u  Autocrat/''  is  one  sparkle  of  wit, — ge- 
nial, refined.  Rabelais  without  his  coarseness,  Swift  without  his 
ill-nature.  We  sit  and  smoke,  and  chat  about  "  the  world  and 
his  wife,"  while  the  rippling  river  below  accompanies  in  an  under- 
tone, till  the  night  steals  in,  with  her  star-crown  of  jewels,  and 
creeps  softly  into  the  death-chamber  of  another  day.  I  promise 
you  there  was  deep  slumber  that  night  for  the  weary  pilgrims. 

Next  morning  saw  us  en  route  for  Windsor,  our  second  halting 
place.  After  a  breakfast — which  lingers  in  my  memory  yet,  so 
good  was  it — we  set  forth  through  the  Henley  street  just  as  some 
ladies'  schools  were  returning  from  their  morning  walk.  Win- 
some lasses  were  they,  and  comely  to  behold,  and  so  thought 
Cloanthus ;  as  for  me,  I  am  pining  for  a  dark-eyed  maiden  that 
may  never  be  mine,  for  it  is  penal  to  marry  now-a-days — unless 
the  jingling  of  much  gold  mingle  with  the  shouts  of  "  Hymen, 
O  Hymenese  V*  And  besides,  I  am  never  at  a  loss  for  fair  women. 
Out  of  the  darkness  as  the  master  bard  waves  his  wand,  come 
stealing  a  goodly  company.  Ophelia  pale  for  love,  singing  the 
death  chant.  Beatrice,  the  saucy  coquette,  "  Sweet  Anne  Page." 
Cleopatra  with  "  the  amorous  deep  lids  divine.  Passionate,  loving, 
Juliet,  Portia,  and  Jessica;  and  she  whom  when  tongues  speak 
sweetly  then  they  name  her  name,  and  Rosaline  they  call  her. 
Or  if  these  delight  you  not,  what  say  you  to  great  Sir  Walter, 
the  Wizard  of  the  North,  he  shall  conjure  up  fair  loves  for  you, 
dear  Di  Vernon,  with  whom  I  always  have,  from  a  boy,  and 
always  shall  be,  in  love.  Lucy  Ashton,  poor  Amy  Robsart,  and 
that  marvel  of  strong,  enduring  faith,  brave  Jeanie  Deans.  These 
are  all  true  friends  and  tried,  and  when  Phillis  proves  inconstant, 
and  Neaera  marries  the  banker,  they  will  come  and  cheer  us. 

Maidenhead  had  been  selected  as  our  halting  place  by  the  way, 
partly  because  it  was  half  the  day's  journey,  and  partly  because  it 
contained  an  historical  inn.  I  daresay  few  of  the  good  people 
who  drink  their  "jolly  good  ale  and  old  "  in  the  bar  parlour  of 
the  Red  Lion,  bethink  them  of  the  sad  scene  which  that  room 
witnessed  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  And  yet  in  that  room 
the  martyr  king  bade  his  gentle  wife  and  children  his  last  long 
farewell.  I  promise  you  that  the  eyes  of  us  two  travellers  felt 
dim  with  tears  unshed  as  we  pictured  that  great  and  goodly  man 
who  was  so  soon  to  "  lay  his  comely  head  down  as  upon  a  bed/' 
striving  to  dry  the  tears  of  Henrietta  and  bidding  her  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  the  time  would  not  be  long  before  she  joined  him  in  the 
skies.  It  was  at  this  inn,  too,  that  Shenstone  wrote  with  a  dia- 
mond on  the  window-pane,  that  the  wayfarer  finds  u  his  warmest 
welcome  at  an  inn."  Ccrtcs,  the  times  are  changed  since  the 
quiet  scholarly  poet  held  that  idea.    Where  be  the  good  old 
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hostelries  now  in  which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  stay  ?  Where  the 
traveller  really  was  treated  like  a  friend,  or  an  honoured  guest ; 
where  the  good  host  came  smiling  to  the  door,  beaming  over  with 
jollity  and  humour ;  where  the  sheets  really  were  aired,  and  the 
food  was  wholesome,  and  the  drink  of  great  merit. 

"  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn,"  asks  Falstaff,  "  but 
I  shall  have  my  pockets  picked  ?"  Had  the  fat  knight  lived  in 
the  present  improved  age,  he  might  have  complained  with  a  ven- 
geance. If  there  be  one  thing  which  the  progress  of  civilization 
has  entirely  destroyed,  it  is  the  comfort  of  the  traveller.  Now-a- 
days  a  man  may  travel  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End,  and 
no  one  cares  when  he  comes  and  when  he  leaves.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  an  unit,  a  mere  number.  In  the  world  at  large  he  may 
be  a  man  of  mark  :  in  his  inn  he  is  simply  No.  13.  Tired,  per- 
chance, with  a  long  day's  journey,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  long- 
ing for  a  pleasant  chat,  he  finds  himself  in  a  great,  cold,  stucco 
palace.  The  waiters  who  condescend  to  take  his  luggage,  look 
upon  him  with  contemptuous  pity — the  host  is  far  too  great  a 
man  to  busy  himself  in  the  matter  at  all  — he  is  banished  to  penal 
servitude  in  a  room  at  a  dizzy  height,  to  gain  which  he  is  whisked 
through  the  air  in  a  lift,  in  which  he  feels  just  about  as  comfort- 
able as  the  poor  French  teacher  in  "  Pelham  "  did,  when  he  was 
let  down  in  the  basket.  If  the  unhappy  man  is  a  late  arrival,  his 
misery  is  increased  by  the  cool  announcement  that  he  can  have 
nothing  to  eat,  and  then  he  regretfully  shakes  his  head  as  he 
pictures  the  dear  old  hostelry  of  the  coaching  days,  and  echoes 
"Washington  Irving's  words, — "  To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot 
on  this  wide  world  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  something  like  independence,  when,  after  a 
w^eary  day's  travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
slippers,  and  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire."  Truth  to  tell, 
though  there  was  nothing  very  romantic  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Red  Lion  to  us.  It  was  market  day  at  Maidenhead,  and  the 
inn-parlour  resembled  the  one  in  Horace's  famous  journey,  at 
Aricia,  '  differtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  maligris'  which  I  would 
freely  render  into  the  vernacular,  '  filled  with  blasphemous  barge- 
men and  drunken  drovers/ 

Between  Maidenhead  and  Windsor  there  was  nothing  much  to 
note ;  Slough  we  passed,  with  its  little  station  famed  amongst 
sporting  men  as  the  place  where  you  get  out  for  Ascot,  and  which 
once  a  year  becomes  a  scene  of  the  maddest  hurly-burly,  as  the 
world  and  his  wife,  the  whole  sporting  genus,  lordly  swell,  with 
dust  coat  and  veiled  hat,  and  burly  costermonger,  with  velvet 
waistcoat  and  '  aggravator '  curl,  jostle  and  swear.  To-day  it  was 
quiet  enough,  and  the  porter  meditative,  as  porters  generally  are, 
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smoked  a  quiet  pipe,  and  spat  refreshingly  around — his  idea  of 
lotus-eating.  At  the  moment  that  we  passed,  the  train  came  in,, 
and  weary  and  footsore  as  we  were,  the  longing  wish  came  into 
the  mind,  '  Oh,  that  I  might  ride  to  Windsor  !'  We  looked 
guiltily  into  one  another's  faces,  but  Cloanthus  was  endued  with* 
great  fortitude,  and  he  rushed  away  from  the  tempter's  presence, 
and  in  another  moment  the  temptation  was  removed.  Walking 
lazily  on  in  the  hot  sun,  without  a  breath  to  keep  the  leaves 
stirring,  we  had  been  too  lazy  to  exchange  a  word  for  some  time, 
till  suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the  road  Cloanthus  halted,  and  with  a 
dramatic  wave  of  the  hand,  exclaimed  : 

"  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Terrific  yet  shall  burn," 

and  sure  enough  there  was  the  Great  George  floating  proudly  over 
stately  Windsor  Castle,  and  we  plucked  up  courage,  for  we  knew 
that  our  day's  pilgrimage  was  well  nigh  at  an  end.  Arrived  at 
the  royal  town,  we  found  to  our  dismay  that  our  money  was  nearly 
all  gone.  It  boots  not  that  I  should  tell  the  kind  reader  how  that 
a  little  game  of  ecarte  with  some  Cambridge  lads  at  Henley  had 
made  inroads  into  our  slender  stock;  but  there  was  the  fact,, 
stubborn,  inevitable.  We  looked  despairingly  round.  Not  for 
us  the  lordly  '  Royal/  or  the  palatial  '  Crown/  not  for  us  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  but  some  humble  place  where  we  might 
hide  our  diminished  head.  The  evil  Fates  took  us  to  an  inn  near 
the  Castle,  which  we  thought  looked  cheap,  but,  ye  Gods,  we  found 
ere  long  that  it  was  exceedingly  nasty.  Our  good  landlord  looked 
as  if  '  company,  villainous  company,  had  been  the  spoil  of  him  / 
red  was  his  nose,  and  eccentric  was  his  vision,  and  he  smelt  like 
the  interior  of  a  spirit  vault  on  a  tasting  day.  His  wife  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  merry  wife  of  Windsor,  and  she  bore  recent  traces  of 
grief  in  the  equivocal  shape  of  a  fading  black  eye.  The  chief  par- 
lour was  filled  with  Her  Majesty's  gallant  defenders,  in  various 
stages  of  intoxication,  and  Doll  Tearsheet  was  there,  very  drunk 
and  noisy,  and  Mistress  Overdone,  very  anxious  for  somebody's 
liver,  and  other  ladies  from  Paphos.  However,  the  bed-room  was 
engaged,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  away  we  went,  to  see 
what  we  might  see,  with  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  people  in  the 
f  Merry  Wives  '  following  at  our  heels.  Verily  the  place  seemed 
haunted.  We  could  not  turn  a  corner  without  expecting  to  come 
upon  Falstaff  and  ancient  Pistol,  and  Nym,  aye,  and  good  master 
Hugh  Evans,  bristling  with  rage,  as  he  goes  to  the  duello  with 
Doctor  Caius;  and  there  goes  the  jolly  Mrs.  Quickly,  with  the  fat 
lover's  billet-doux,  and  here  comes  Justice  Shallow,  raging  and  fuming 
'  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not,  I  will  make  a  Star-chamber  matter 
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of  it ;  if  lie  were  twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse 
Robert  Shallow,  Esquire.' 

Being  loyal  Britons,  we  went  of  course  to  the  Castle,  and  for 
an  hour  or  two  gave  over  our  memories  to  the  past.  We  thought 
of  the  royal  poet,  who,  a  prisoner  in  this  Castle,  sang  such  tender 
lays,  and  he  possessed  more  attraction  than  the  gay  beauties, 
sleepy-eyed,  voluptuous  sultanas,  from  Charles's  harem,  though 
the  pencil  of  Lely  had  made  them  live  on  canvas.  We  looked  at 
the  old  grey  tower  where  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  kept  captive  in 
his  youth  by  Henry  IV.  Irving  in  the  Sketch  Book  has  a  beauti- 
ful paper  on  him,  in  which  the  reader  will  learn  the  plot  of  his 
poems,  c  The  King's  Quair,'  and  c  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green/ 
a  beautiful  bit  of  delicate  sentiment,  blooming  in  a  coarse  and  un- 
refined age.  The  room  was  dark  and  cheerless,  and  the  solitude 
intense  ;  but  like  Tasso  in  his  dungeon,  the  royal  poet  peopled  the 
darkness  with  splendid  imaginings,  for  intellect,  like  love,  laughs 
at  bolts  and  bars.  He  married,  on  his  liberation,  the  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  who  is  the  heroine  of  his  poem,  and  he  was  barbarously 
murdered  in  the  Dominican  Convent  at  Perth.  It  was  a  great 
change  from  the  captive  poet's  cell  to  the  grand  chapel  of  St. 
George,  with  its  flaunting  banners  and  coronets  surmounting  the 
stalls.  And  here  a  fiend  in  womanly  attire  fixed  herself  upon 
us,  introducing  herself  as  the  guide.  Oh,  that  some  stern  act  of 
legislature  would  wipe  out  the  whole  tribe  of  guides.  They  are 
the  bane  of  the  traveller's  existence,  these  pitiless  monsters,  with 
their  hungry  eye  and  scornful  disregard  of  the  letter  H.  We 
stood  with  bowed  and  reverent  head  before  the  lovely  statue  of  the 
sleeping  princess,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  evening.  "  It  is  all 
marble/3  came  the  hateful  accents  to  our  ears,  u  and  Wyatt  is  the 
sculptor."  We  turned  and  fled,  devoting  the  woman  to  Eblis. 
Down  from  the  Castle  to  Eton,  "  to  see  the  College  youths,"  and 
found  that  they  were  just  leaving  for  the  holidays.  The  school 
quadrangle  was  a  mad  hurly-burly  of  school  fun,  all  sizes,  from 
the  Captain  of  the  school,  dread,  awful  being,  down  to  the  smallest 
fag  that  ever  wore  a  chimney-pot  hat.  The  streets  of  Eton  were 
full  of  cabs  rushing  at  a  hard  gallop  to  the  station,  and  the  lads 
were  in  the  highest  spirits  at  the  idea  of  no  work  for  six  weeks. 

Floreat  Etona !  one  felt  inclined  to  throw  up  one's  hat,  and 
shout  with  the  noisy  lads,  Floreat  Etona !  Spite  of  all  thy  de- 
tractors, there  is  some  good  in  thee  still ;  many  a  true  noble  gen- 
tleman had  learnt  his  first  lesson  of  life  within  thy  walls.  I  could 
not  but  say  with  Eton's  gifted  son,  Praed  : 

"Kind  mater  smiles  again  to  me 
As  bright  as  when  we  parted, 
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I  seem  again  the  frank,  the  free, 

Stout-limbed  and  simple-hearted, 
Pursuing  every  idle  dream, 

And  shunning  every  warning, 
"With  no  hard'  work  but  Bovney  stream, 

No  chill  except  long  morning." 

FromEton  of  course  we  must  goto  Datchet  Mead, still  hauntedby 
the  ghosts  of  the  past,  aud  remembering  that  it  was  here  the  wicked 
old  knight  got  such  a  ducking  in  the  buck  basket,  thrown  "  hiss- 
ing hot  into  the  cool  surge  of  the  Thames/'  and  so  on  to  the  Park, 
where  the  last  scene  in  the  amusing  comedy  was  played,  and  the 
fairies  (methinks  the  good  Welsh  parson  must  have  made  an  in- 
different sprite)  danced  around  the  oak  of  Herne  the  hunter.  But 
it  is  time  to  dismiss  all  the  shadowy  folk,  and  return  to  the  inn. 
The  little  pandemonium  was  noisier  than  ever,  and  the  landlord  was 
ferociously  drunk,  but  our  bed-room  door  had  a  lock  on,  and  in 
the  grate  there  was  a  poker,  so  we  felt  tolerably  easy.  The  night 
wore  on,  and  about  two  we  heard  bully  host  stumbling  up  to  bed, 
swearing  as  they  never  did  in  Flanders ;  but  in  the  morning  he 
was  repentant,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  paid  bill  grew  quite  re- 
spectful. N.B. — We  found  that  the  said  bill  in  this  establishment 
was  to  the  full  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  in  a  house  of  repute. 
The  third  day  of  our  pilgrimage  saw  us  with  our  faces  turned  to 
London,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  by  midday.  Staines  was  the 
first  stopping  place,  a  place  that  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveller  or  antiquarian.  It  seemed  when  we  passed  through 
it  to  be  given  over  to  the  dominion  of  pigs. 

The  epicurean  animal  was  everywhere,  and  the  scent  which  he 
diffused  was  not  quite  that  of  a  hay-field.  However,  he  is  a  true 
gentleman  is  your  pig — in  the  Irish  sense — that  is  to  say  he  does 
nothing  for  his  living,  and  as  he  lays  basking  and  grunting  in  the 
sun,  looks  the  very  picture  of  a  happy,  careless  philosopher,  '  de 
grege  Epicuri.'  Then  we  found  ourselves  on  the  bare,  breezy  heath 
of  Hounslow,  on  classic  ground — classic,  that  is,  in  the  Newgate 
Calendar  annals ;  for  was  it  not  on  this  very  heath  that  the  merrie 
knights  of  the  road,  the  moon's  minions  did  their  nightly  deeds  of 
"  dering  do  ?" 

Full  often,  I  ween,  has  the  sturdy  grazier,  jogging  peacefully 
along  on  his  slow  beast,  "  been  aware  of  a  stranger  there/'  who 
has  bidden  him  stand  and  deliver.  Shades  of  Tyburn  Dick,  and 
Claude  du  Val,  the  hero  of  the  ladies,  what  a  merry  life  you  led, 
and  what  a  vast  pity  that  it  should  have  been  such  a  short  one. 
What  high  carouse  you  held  in  the  well-known  cave,  on  this  very 
heath,  when  the  rich  farmer  had  shared  with  you  his  earnings.  With 
what  an  air  of  chivalry  are  your  feats  surrounded.    Robbing — you 
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would  scorn  the  word.  Gentlemen  of  the  road  were  you,  and  it 
was  a  popular  prejudice  that  consigned  you  to  Jack  Ketch  and 
the  Chaplain.  And  then  with  what  a  jaunty  devil-may-care  air 
you  rode  the  fatal  cart  to  Newgate,  on  that  very  unpleasant  seat 
your  coffin ;  how  you  joked  the  Chaplain,  and  asked  for  an  um- 
brella on  your  way  to  the  drop,  for  that  you  were  afraid  of  catching 
a  cold  in  the  head.  And  what  favourites  you  were  with  the  beau 
sexe.  Did  not  the  fair  and  high-born  ladies  of  London  sob  and 
cry  when  Du  Val  rode  his  last  ride  ?  Truly  is  the  age  of  chivalry 
past ;  and  the  railway  and  the  telegraph  were  the  death  of  it. 

History  says  that  the  good  parson  who  dwelt  in  these  parts, 
had  an  extra  stipend  paid  him  for  the  danger  he  might  incur,  and 
full  oft,  I  think,  did  the  fat  ecclesiastic  tremble  as  returning  o* 
nights  from  some  roaring  dinner  he  heard  the  hoofs  of  the  coal 
black  Bess,  and  the  warning  click  of  the  highwayman's  pistol. 
It  was  while  James  the  Second's  army  was  encamped  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  on  June  15th,  1688,  that  the  news  came  to  camp  that 
the  brave  Bishops  had  been  acquitted.  There  was  such  a  roar  of 
exultation  amongst  the  soldiers,  that  James  quaked  in  his  shoes. 
And  now  as  we  leave  the  heath  behind,  the  signs  of  the  great 
City  are  becoming  every  moment  more  frequent.  We  pass  large 
market  carts,  bound  for  Covent  Garden ;  the  drivers  of  which 
are  fast  asleep,  whilst  the  horses  plod  steadily  on.  Trim,  neat 
villas,  with  astounding  names,  dot  the  road-side,  each  as  like  the 
other  as  the  proverbial  peas :  the  same  green  door  and  brass 
knocker,  and  garden  plot  in  front,  wherein  it  delights  the  heart  of 
Jones  to  labour.  Monster  advertisements  begin  to  blaze  upon 
the  walls  ;  chalk  hieroglyphics  ask  "  Who  is  Griffiths  ?"  and  ere 
long  we  are  passing  over  Kew  bridge ;  with  just  a  fleeting  glance 
at  the  noble  conservatory.  And  so  on,  till  the  roar  of  the  mighty 
City  becomes  loud  as  the  great  Atlantic  rollers ;  the  streets  be- 
come thronged  with  passengers ;  the  omnibuses  are  rolling  city- 
wards, with  their  varied  contents ;  rapid  Hansoms  flit  along  the 
road ;  private  carriages  bear  a  load  of  beauty  to  the  Horticultuial 
and  the  Park ;  a  volunteer  corps  comes  tramping  by  with  a  crash 
of  music,  and  we  ourselves  are  resting  our  weary  ^limbs  in  the 
first  class  carriage  that  shall  bear  us  back  to  the  sombre  Temple, 
the  learned  tomes  of  the  law-calf,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
crumpled  landlady. 

And  to  end  with  one  word  to  the  reader :  thou  hast  got  to 
the  end  of  my  article,  if  thou  hast  not  been  amused,  and  art  not 
ready  to  acknowledge  it,  then  (as  honest  Dogberry  advises,)  (- 1 
will  let  thee  alone  till  thou  art  sober ;  and  if  thou  make  me  not 
then  the  better  answer,  then  thou  art  not  the  man  I  took  thee  for.''' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SQUALLY  WEATHEE. 

"  Est  mihi  namqne  domi  Pater." 

The  interview  which  followed  between  father  and  son  was  al- 
together unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Frank  Stone.  The  Sqnire  was 
hovering  on  the  edge  of  a  fit  of  gout ;  and,  not  having,  as  the 
Doctor  said,  strength  to  throw  it  out,  the  disease  lurked  in  his 
blood,  and  clouded  his  temper ;  while  the  touch  of  paralysis,  that 
had  just  befallen  him,  only  made  the  aspect  of  affairs  still  more 
aggravated.  He  felt  inclined  to  be  in  a  bad  temper  with  every- 
body ;  but  everybody  that  could  wisely  kept  out  of  his  way ;  so 
that  now  when  the  victim  was  in  his  reach,  his  only  puzzle  was 
how  best  to  open  the  floodgates  of  his  righteous  anger.  Frank 
saw  this  in  the  very  first  words  which  assailed  him  at  his  entrance, 
and  at  once  resolved  that  he  would  resolutely  guard  his  own  lips, 
whatever  course  the  dialogue  might  take,  though  he  was  utterly 
puzzled  as  to  what  point  of  attack  the  old  man  might  next  open 
upon  him. 

For  some  minutes,  after  the  first  explosion,  the  Squire  con- 
tinued stalking  up  and  down  the  room,  in  grim  silence ;  and  Frank 
— wisely  or  unwisely — resolved  to  hold  his  tongue  until  forced  to 
speak.    Nor  had  he  long  to  wait. 

"  Well/''  said  the  angry  old  man,  at  last,  "  I  suppose  you  came 
here  to  say  something,  or  to  ask  for  something.    "What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  came,"  replied  the  son,  "  to  ask  how  you  were ;  as  I  met 
Fitzgerald  on  my  way  home,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard 
that  you  were  not  quite  yourself  this  morning/'' 

"  Not  myself,  sir,  then  who  upon  earth  am  I,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Don't  talk  riddles  to  me.  If  not  myself,  who  am  I  ?  I 
have  been  very  ill  all  day,  I  know ;  and  I  was  very  ill  all  night, 
and  I'm  very  ill  now ;  and  I  believe  your  mother  sent  down  to  the 
farm  this  morning  to  tell  you  so.  13ut,  of  course,  you  were  oil'  to 
Piper's  Island,  as  usual,  just  when  you  were  wanted/'' 
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"  It's  a  week  since  I  was  at  Piper's  Island;  and,  this  afternoon, 
I  had  to  ride  over  to  Ringwood  to  see  a  retriever  puppy/'' 

"  Belonging  to  that  d  d  radical  cobbler,  Hoskins,  I  sup- 
pose? The  Manor  House  keepers  have  no  dogs,  and  don't  know 
how  to  train  them,  I  dare  say.  Well,  well,  all  I  can  say  is,  if 
any  dog  comes  here  from  that  low,  poaching,  rascal  at  Ringwood., 
I'll  have  it  shot;  I  will,  by  Jingo  !" 

After  this  stormy  burst,  there  was  a  short  lull  of  a  few  minutes , 
which  Frank  unwisely  ventured  to  break  by  propounding  a  query. 

"  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  now,  sir,  I  think  I  will 
go,  and  get  ready  for  dinner,  as  it's  nearly  six." 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Sit  down.  Always  in  such  a 
terrific  hurry.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  In  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  story  about  that  fisherman's  girl, 
that  we  heard  last  night  at  H Oram's  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
appeared  to  know  a  deal  about  it  all,  and  must  have  known  a  good 
deal  for  months  past,  (though  you  never  said  a  syllable  about  it)  — 
as  you  offered  old  Miller  five  pounds  to  help  him  to  search  for  his 
daughter;  though  not  a  word  of  the  matter  came  to  my  ears.  Not 
that  I  expected  it,  of  course ;  the  old  fool  of  a  father  never  is  told 
in  such  cases." 

Frank  saw  in  a  moment  that  there  was  but  one  chance  for  him, 
that  of  boldly  and  openly  brazening  it  out. 

"  Not  only,"  he  replied,  "  did  I  offer  the  old  man  five  pounds 
to  help  in  the  search  for  his  daughter,  but  I  gave  it  to  him  there 
and  then ;  and  the  greater  part,  I  should  think,  must  have  been 
spent  in  printing  bills  and  advertisements  about  the  fugitive. 
And,  as  to  my  telling  you  of  it,  sir,  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
to  trouble  you  about  the  family  squabbles  of  a  Sandy  mouth  boat- 
man. The  girl  was  a  bright,  saucy  thing,  brought  up  there  among 
the  young  fishermen,  with  a  word  of  chatter  and  lovemaking  for 
every  youngster  that  fell  in  her  way ;  and,  so,  I  suppose  she  has 
had  a  row  with  her  father,  and  gone  off  in  a  pet  at  being  crossed. 
She  will  turn  up  again,  no  doubt,  before  long,  People  of  this 
kind  always  do." 

"  But  how  came  you  to  be  so  ready  with  your  money,  and  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  Frank  ?  Are  five-pound  notes  so  plentiful 
with  you,  that  you  give  them  away  to  the  first  man  that  is  hard 
up  who  falls  in  your  way  ?  Besides,  as  to  the  girl's  turning  up 
again,  in  a  hurry,  there's  more  than  a  year  gone,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  her,  in  spite  of  all  the  advertisements,  and  all  that 
the  father  can  do.  They  can't  hide  the  girl  underground.  But, 
I  suppose,  some  slippery,  poaching  scoundrel  of  a  fellow  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  row,  and  carried  the  girl  off  to  sea.  All  I  can 
say  is,  don't  let  him  come  within  reach  of  my  right  arm." 
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"  That's  a  long  string  of  questions  to  answer  at  once,  sir.  I  will 
take  one  at  a  time.  Five-pound  notes  were  anything  but  plentiful 
just  then,  but  I  chanced  to  drop  in  on  the  old  man  just  in  the 
midst  of  his  trouble,  when  he  was  holding  a  sort  of  council  of  war 
over  the  matter,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  I  told  him  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  offered  my  best  help.  But,  poor  wretch,  what  could 
he  do  without  money  ?  Of  course,  I  helped  him,  as  you  yourself 
would  have  done,  if  you  had  been  there,  and  begged  him  to  let  me 
know  if  they  heard  of  her,  or  caught  the  fellow.  But,  from  that 
day  to  this,  I  have  never  heard  a  word  from  him ;  nor  he  of  his 
daughter.  Perhaps,  your  conjecture  about  some  fellow's  having 
carried  her  off  to  sea  is  the  right  one,  after  all ;  and,  as  you  say, 
he  had  better  not  come  this  way." 

To  all  this  reply  of  his  son's,  the  old  man  listened  somewhat 
impatiently,  but  had  no  answer  ready.  It  all  seemed  plausible 
enough ;  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  up  even  a  semblance  of  anger 
with  an  opponent  who  seemed  so  calm  and  so  collected. 

He  was  silenced,  but  not  convinced. 

And  then  there  followed  another  short  interval  of  '  Polar  Bear' 
exercise  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  room ;  during  which  Frank 
was  wise  enough  to  hold  his  tongue.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  him  if  he  had  remained  silent  to  the  end.  But,  knowing  his 
own  guilt,  and  fancying,  as  every  knave  does,  that  the  ground  un- 
der his  feet  was  rotten,  he  must  needs  begin  proving  it,  in  defiance 
of  the  old  motto,  "  Better  let  well  alone/'' 

"  You  don't  seem  quite  satisfied  about  this  business,  sir,  now?" 
he  said,  interrogatively,  to  his  still  angry  father. 

"No,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  "No,  I  can't  say  that  I  am. 
My  son  is  such  a  very  knowing,  plausible,  chap — Mr.  Frank  Stone 
— and  has  hot  irons  in  so  many  fires  that,  whenever  he  gives  me  a 
bran-new,  ready-made,  explanation  on  the  spot  for  such  a  mess  as 
this,  I  must  say  that  I  am  always  slow  to  take  it  in.  I  heard 
something  about  a  handsome  girl  out  at  Piper's  Island  once  before, 
as  you  may  remember,  though  you  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  at 
the  time.  And  now,  here  comes  this  story  of  Penfold's  to  set  it  all 
going  again." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  you  think  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
old  man's  daughter,  or  her  running  away,  or  being  carried  out  to 
sea,  I  would  rather  have  it  all  out,  at  once,  plainly ;  and,  then,  I 
shall  know  what  I'm  about ;  and  how  best  to  meet  the  charge ; 
unless  I  am  to  be  counted  guilty  till  I  prove  myself  innocent." 

What  would  have  been  the  issue  of  this  remark,  luckily  for 
Frank,  was  rendered  a  matter  of  conjecture,  as  at  this  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  a  pleasant,  musical  voice  said  cheerily, 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"    The  words  wore  followed  by  the  speaker, 
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'  Little  Sunshine'  herself,  with  her  son  in  her  arms ;  and,  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  the  cloud  on  the  old  man's  face  began  to  break 
up,  as  he  came  eagerly  forward  to  meet  her. 

She  had  heard  the  message  sent  down  to  the  farm  just  after 
Prank  left  home,  and,  finding  that  he  did  not  return  at  his  usual 
time  before  dinner,  had  driven  over  in  her  pony-chaise  to  see  the 
old  man,  and  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"My  dear/'  said  the  old  Squire's  wife,  "my  dear,  he's  in  an 
awful  temper.  He's  had  a  touch  of  paralysis  and  gout  in  him  for 
days  past ;  and,  now,  there's  my  dear  boy,  Frank,  just  gone  into 
the  study  to  him,  and  I  hear  his  father  stalking  up  and  down  like 
a  windmill,  and  every  now  and  then  raving  out  like  a  madman. 
There  will  be  some  mischief,  directly,  if  somebody  doesn't  go  in. 
And,  as  for  me,  my  dear,  I'm  not  fit  to  deal  with  the  Squire,  in 
my  state  of  health.  I  haven't  been  myself  for  weeks,  ever  since,  in 
fact—" 

"  I  will  go  in  at  once,"  interrupted  Mary.  "  The  sight  of  the 
boy  will  do  him  good,  I  know.  And  he  can't  eat  us,  can  he  ?" 
she  added,  smiling  as  she  spoke ;  and  so,  in  she  went. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  not  well,"  she  said  to  the  old  man ; 
"  and  as  Frank  was  rather  later  than  usual  before  dinner,  I  thought 
he  might  be  pressed  for  time,  and,  so,  have  run  over  myself  for 
five  minutes,  and  dashed  headlong  into  the  study  where,  I  suppose, 
you  two  are  talking  business.  A  sight  of  the  boy  always  does  you 
good,  sir.  Doesn't  he  grow  ?  I'm  sure  that  he  is  ever  so  much 
bigger  to-day  than  he  was  a  week  ago.  And  his  eyes  get  bigger 
and  bigger,  and  more  like  yours,  Squire,  every  day.  Don't 
they?" 

There  was  no  resisting  such  an  appeal  as  this ;  for,  as  she 
spoke,  the  boy,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  old  man,  began  talking 
to  him  in  that  most  eloquent  of  all  eloquent  languages — a  baby's 
unintelligible  dialect — and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  be  taken. 
Mary,  who  saw  that  there  had  been  a  storm  in  the  land,  at  once 
popped  the  boy  into  his  grandfather's  arms ;  the  rough  waters 
were  quelled,  and  the  sun  shone  out  bright  and  fair,  where  five 
minutes  earlier  there  had  been  rough  waves  and  winds. 

She  wisely  ignored  all  suspicion  of  the  fancied  strife ;  laughed 
and  talked  with  her  child,  as  only  a  mother  can ;  and  took  the  old 
man  captive  with  such  a  mixture  of  happy  smiles  and  sunshiny 
words  as  a  clever  woman  only — with  a  sincere  heart — alone  can 
conjure  up.  In  ten  minutes  the  Squire  had  forgotten  all  his 
troubles — "All,"  he  said,  "  but  that  infernal  gout,  my  dear  Mary, 
which  won;t  come  out,  and  is  not  inclined  to  stay  in." 

The  end  was  that  when  the  Manor  House  bell  rang  for  dress- 
ing, the  two  shook  hands  and  parted  on  the  most  amiable  of 
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terms ;  the  Squire  hobbling  off  up  to  his  dressing-room,  and  the 
young  wife  and  husband  to  the  pony-chaise. 

Like  all  schemers  in  troubled  waters,  Frank  was  glad  enough 
to  be  delivered  from  the  sudden  danger  which  threatened  him ;  at 
any  cost,  and  if  only  for  a  time.  But,  glad  as  he  was  to  be  deli- 
vered, he  was  hardly  gracious  enough  to  thank  his  deliverer  as  she 
deserved,  without  a  word  of  blame. 

"  What  in  the  world,  Mary/''  he  began,  (<  ever  put  it  into  your 
head  to  come  over  to  the  Manor  House,  at  this  time  of  the  day  ? 
Though,  mind  you,  I  am  glad  enough  that  you  came  when  you 
did,  whatever  the  cause  was." 

"I  came  because  a  message  was  brought  for  you  that  the 
Squire  was  ill ;  and  knowing  that  he  might  ask  for,  or  expect  you, 
when  I  found  that  you  did  not  come  in  before  dinner  time — as 
you  said  you  would — I  thought  it  best  to  go  over  myself,  not 
expecting  to  see  you  there,  of  course.  And,  as  it  happened,  I 
seemed  to  come  in  good  time,  if  I  may  judge  from  appearances, 
and  what  your  mother  told  me.  What  was  the  matter  with  the 
Squire,  that  made  him  so  angry?" 

"  Oh,  he  had  dined  out  last  night — eaten  something  that  dis- 
agreed with  him,  I  suppose,  or  drank  a  bottle  too  much  port — or 
heard  some  tittle-tattle  of  Penfold's  that  he  didn't  like — I  hardly 
know  which.  But,  as  usual,  I  came  in  for  his  ill-temper.  So, 
that  I  was  very  glad  that  you  came  when  you  did,  in  the  middle 
of  the  fight." 

That  night  Mr.  F.  Stone  dined  serenely,  and  was  in  an 
unusually  good  temper  with  the  results  of  the  cook's  art,  and  with 
his  wife's  dinner  arrangements.  And  the  day  that  had  begun  so 
stormily,  and  with  such  an  ominous  cloud  in  the  horizon,  after  all 
was  going  to  close  in  peace.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  thought  of  the 
widow  Slater,  and  the  dexterous  way  in  which  that  old  lady  had 
managed  to  checkmate  him ;  next  of  the  threatened  detective,  and 
how  he  was  to  be  met.  The  clouds  began  to  rise  once  more,  as 
he  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night ;  and  in  his  dreams  he  wandered 
from  topic  to  topic  with  unhappy  and  fruitless  endeavours  to 
decide  what  his  next  step  should  be. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  FERRET. 

"  Give  me  but  a  clue, 

And  I'll  unwind  it  through  the  darkest  web 

That  craft  e'er  spun."  Foster. 

Mr.  John  Dobbs  had,  in  his  early  days,  combined  the  two 
innocent  occupations  of  a  barber  and  a  birdcatcher  in  Fincher's 
Lane,  near  King's  Cross,  and  practised  both  with  some  consider- 
able success.  He  had  a  good  sharp  razor;  long,  thin,  damp 
fingers,  a  nimble  tongue,  and  a  quiet,  cat-like  way  of  walking,  all 
which  helped  to  forward  his  success ;  and,  indeed,  but  for  an 
accident,  he  would  never  have  given  up  what  he  called  his  "  reg'lar 
profession."    The  accident  happened  on  this  wise. 

Business  was  very  slack  with  John  one  morning  when  a  tall 
man  with  enormously  bushy  whiskers  and  beard  entered  his  shop, 
and  hastily  asked  ((  how  long  it  would  take  to  give  him  a  clean 
chin/' 

"  That   all  depends/''  replies  Dobbs — oracularly — "  that  all 

depends.'''' 

"  Depends  on  what  ?"  says  the  customer  in  rather  a  surly 
voice. 

"  Depends  on  how  stiff  the  beard  may  be,  and  how  sharp  my 
razor  is,  and  that  depends  on  what  the  customer  cares  to  pay.  If 
he's  in  an  awful  hurry,  and  wants  to  catch  a  train  or  a  boat,  and 
happens  to  have  no  silver  but  'alf-a-crown,  and  don't  want  no 
change,  why  then,  it  don't  take  five  minutes.'" 

"  That's  just  my  case,'-'  says  the  stranger.  "  I've  got  no  silver 
but  a  crown-piece,  and  don't  want  change,  if  I  can  be  cleared  off 
in  less  than  five  minutes." 

This  settled  the  matter ;  in  a  trice  the  black-bearded  man  was 
in  the  chair,  his  face  covered  with  snowy  lather,  half  his  whiskers 
gone,  and  John,  holding  him  by  the  tip  of  the  nose,  was  deftly 
clearing  off  the  stubble  on  the  last  remaining  section  of  unmown 
cheek. 

As  he  held  the  stranger's  nose,  and  proceeded  swiftly  on  with 
his  work,  he  glanced  accidentally  down  at  his  victim's  dress,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  adjacent  to  the  soap-suds,  and  there,  he  at 
once  saw  that  in  each  of  the  waistcoat  pockets  just  below  was  an 
apparently  bulky  watch  from  one  of  which  peeped  out  a  link  of  a 
massive  gold  chain.  For  a  moment  John  said  nothing,  but  as  he 
finished  one  small  angle  below  the  nose,  and  entered  on  a  thicket 
on  the  chin,  he  observed  in  his  quietest,  silkiest,  voice, — 
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"  You  can't  favour  me  with  the  time,  can  you.,  sir  ?  As  you've 
got  a  couple  of  tickers,  you're  pretty  safe  to  be  right ;  and  my  old 
clock  here  is  always  somewhere  in  the  rear/"' 

As  he  uttered  the  word  ( couple/  he  felt  his  unknown  friend 
give  a  start  under  his  fingers  ;  ever  so  slight  an  one,  but  still  a 
sudden  and  distinct  start. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I've  got  a  couple  of  ' tickers/ " 
replies  the  customer ;  "  and  if  I  had,  it's  no  business  of  — " 

"  None,  oh !  none  at  all,  not  in  the  least,"  interrupts  Dobbs  ; 
"  if  any  gent  likes  to  wear  four  tickers  instead  of  one,  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  it.  There,  sir,  now  you're  as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 
We  haven't  bin  seven  minutes  over  the  job,  either ;  and  yours  is 
a  terrible,  stiffish,  beard,  I  must  say ;  though  I  suppose  it  an't 
felt  a  razor  for  years.  Bless  me  !  what  a  change  it  ave  a  made  in 
your  cut  now — if  I  may  be  so  bold.  But,  I  should  know  you  all 
the  same,  with  a  beard  or  without.  Some  gents'  features  is  so 
werry  marked  you  see ;  now,  I  couldn't  mistake  your  nose  any- 
wheres— among  a  thousand  :  and  I  see  I've  just  a  touched  the 
side  of  it  with  the  razor.  One  minute  more,  sir,  and  I'll  put  it  all 
straight  with  a  snip  of  my  patent  '  India  Rubber  Black  Plaster/ 
warranted  not  to  rub  out  or  off,  in  any  climate." 

u  Swear  to  me,  can  you  ?"  replied  his  unknown  friend ;  c:  well, 
that's  more  than  I  could  do  myself,"  (looking  into  a  glass  hanging 
on  the  wall,  as  he  spoke.)  "  "Why,  man  alive,  I'm  so  entirely 
changed,  my  own  mother  wouldn't  know  me." 

"  That's  just  it/'  says  Dobbs.  "  I  an't  your  mother,  you  see, 
and  I'm  so  used  to  faces.  I  should  know  your  face  again  for 
the  next  ten  years  ;  I'm  so  used  to  faces,  I  am." 

"  I  shall  lose  my  train,  if  I  stop  chattering  here,"  replies  his 
customer.  "  You've  done  your  part  in  the  business  well ;  and 
there's  the  five  shillings.  The  King's  Cross  Station  is  not  far  off, 
I  think?" 

"  Straight  down  the  hill,  and  then,  the  first  turning  to  the  left 
brings  you  right  upon  it.  But,  I'm  not  busy,  and  my  boy  can 
mind  the  shop  for  ten  minutes.  I'll  go  as  far  as  the  corner  with 
you." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  stranger  protested  that  he  could  easily 
find  the  way,  and  needed  no  help  whatever ;  that  Dobbs  could  not, 
and  should  not,  leave  his  shop.  John  simply  insisted.  He 
would  see  him  "  safe  in  the  right  way ;  it  was  no  trouble,  and  he 
would  go." 

Once  in  the  road,  the  two  walked  on  and  chatted  together  in 
the  pleasantcst  fashion  ;  John  being  well-known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  greeting  many  neighbours  as  he  past.     Just  at  the 
corner  of  Richmond  Street  there  stood  a  policeman,  clearly  on 
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duty,  and  for  once  on  his  beat,  and  in  the  right  place  when 
wanted;  and  as  the  two  passed,  John  Dobbs  turned  round, 
sharply  seized  his  customer  by  the  collar,  and  walking  up  to  the 
policeman,  quietly  said,  "  Officer,  I  give  this  man  into  custody  for 
picking  pockets." 

In  ten  minutes  the  beardless  man  was  at  the  station  house, 
had  been  searched,  and  at  once  recognised  by  another  policeman 
as  a  well-known  street  thief,  who  but  an  hour  before  had  knocked 
down,  hustled,  and  robbed  an  old  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring 
street,  and  had  to  run  for  it.  Like  a  fool,  he  thought  that  he 
might  escape  through  the  friendly  help  of  a  barber.  The  next 
morning  he  was  tried  and  convicted,  mainly  owing  to  the  evidence 
of  Dobbs,  who  received  high  praise  from  the  magistrate  for  his 
ingenuity  and  readiness  in  detecting  the  thief  and  at  once  handing 
him  over  into  custody.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  John  got 
intimate  with  a  sergeant  or  two  of  the  force,  and  was  at  last  regu- 
larly employed  on  the  staff  of  the  detectives  at  Scotland  Yard, 
where  his  short,  stivery,  yellow  hair,  sallow  face,  and  cat-like  trick 
of  walking,  got  him  the  name  of  e  The  Ferret/  And,  thus  it  fell 
out  that  when  the  Curate  of  St.  Padron's  had  consulted  old 
Miller,  obtained  his  consent,  and  written  to  Scotland  Yard  for  a 
detective  to  be  sent  down  for  a  week  to  Sandy  mouth  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  missing  girl,  Dobbs  was  the 
man  chosen  to  go. 

His  first  interview  was  with  Penfold,  and  having  received  from 
him  a  rough  outline  of  the  case,  and  ascertained  how  much  money 
there  was  to  be  spent,  he  decided  on  next  seeing  old  Miller  himself. 

""If  you  will  be  so  good/''  he  said  to  Penfold,  iC  as  to  take  me 
over  to  the  party,  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  see  through  this 
little  case,  and  set  it  all  to-rights  in  a  week.  Depend  on  it,  she's 
gone  off  for  a  cruise,  aboard  one  of  these  fishing  smacks/''  (Dobbs 
knew  pretty  well  as  much  about  Sanscrit  as  he  did  about  the  sea, 
or  nautical  matters  in  general.)  "  Bless  you,  Pm  used  to  cases 
of  this  kind.  We  shall  have  the  fellow  before  Monday,  right  as  a 
trivet." 

The  old  man,  although  much  broken  in  health  since  we  last 
saw  him,  and  sadly  weighed  down  with  his  trouble,  was  glad 
enough  to  have  so  ready  a  listener  to  the  whole  story. 

"  And  you've  no  suspicion,  Miller,"  inquired  Dobbs,  "  of  any 
one  of  these  sailor  chaps,  these  mates  of  yours,  that  had  a  liking 
for  a  pretty  face  ?" 

"Mates  of  mine,"  replied  the  old  man,  "mates  of  mine? 
Why,  you  don't  think  that  any  one  of  they  would  have  been 
lubber  enough  to  lay  hands  on  my  Fanny  ?  If  so  be,  you  do,  the 
sooner  you  goes  back  to  London,  the  better,  I  take  it." 
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"  No  offence,  Miller,  no  offence/'  says  the  Ferret,  u  wlio  else 
did  she  know,  now,  intimate  like,  that  she  might  have  took  a 
fancy  to  V 

"Not  one,  not  one,  as  I  knows  of ;  she  looked  down  npon  'em 
all,  that  she  did,  just  like  her  mother  afore  her." 

"  Looked  down  upon  'em  all,  did  she  ?  ah  !"  replied  Mr. 
Dobbs,  looking  very  mysteriously,  with  a  knowing  wink  at  the  old 
man ;  "  that  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  one  among  the 
lot  was  her  fancy  man,  after  all.  Any  money  ?  did  she  carry  off 
any  five  pounds  on  her  tower  ?" 

"  Not  a  sixpence,  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Ah  !  then,  the  gent  must  have  had  the  money.  Nobody,  I 
spose,  of  a  better  class  had  an  eye  upon  the  girl — eh,  Miller  ?  she 
hadn't  no  acquaintance  that  way  ?" 

"  The  only  acquaintance  she  had,  Mr.  Dobbs — not  in  her  own 
line,  as  I  may  say — was  a  gentleman  I've  knowed  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy,  a  regular  customer  of  mine.  But,  bless  you,  he  was 
one  of  the  fust  to  come  and  help  to  sarch  for  my  gal,  he  was. 
He  come  down  the  very  day  she  went  off;  and  there's  a  five  pound 
note,  he  says  to  me  and  my  mates,  to  help  to  look  after  her ;  and 
let  me  know,  he  says,  when  you've  got  hold  of  the  villain,  that  I 
may  help  to  warm  his  jacket,  he  says.  But  him  I've  knowed  all 
his  life ;  Stone,  by  name ;  he  larned  in  my  boat  how  to  whiff 
for  a  mackerel,  and  to  shoot  a  gull,  to  say  nothin  o'  rabbits  on 
Piper's  Island — that  island  you  see  there,  under  the  "Beacons,"  a 
mile  or  so  out.  He  don't  know  nothin'  o'  my  Fanny ;  that,  I'll 
swear  to." 

The  Ferret  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
argue  with  the  old  man,  and  that  little  more  information  was  to 
be  got  from  him ;  he  therefore  simply  inquired  what  further 
Miller  had  done  in  the  shape  of  inquiry — whether  he  had  u  put  it 
in  the  papers  ?" 

"Papers?"  replied  Miller;  "why,  bless  you,  'twas  in  the 
Gazette  twice  !  and  we  had  a  hundred  bills  printed.  Mr.  Stone 
d rawed  'em  up  hisself,  and  had  'cm  spread  up  all  over  the  town. 
Something  like  bills,  they  was ;  five  pounds  reward,  too.  But — 
there — there — nothin  ever  come  of  'em." 

"You  haven't  got  one  of  them  bills,  I  suppose,  Miller  ?" 

"No,  not  one;  the  very  last  I  had  I  giv'  to  Mr.  Stone  for  a 
particular  shop-window  that  he  knowed  of." 

"Ah!  that's  a  pity,"  replied  Dobbs.  "Well,  good-night 
Miller,  good-night,"  he  added,  in  a  patronising  sort  of  way; 
"  make  your  mind  easy,  say  nothing  of  my  being  down  here,  and 
in  less  than  a  week,  we  shall  have  something  to  tell,  no  doubt. 
But,  meanwhile,  where  can  I  get  a  good,  quiet,  lodging  for  the 
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night  at  some  house  down  near  the  waterside,  where  your  friends 
and  mates  drop  in  of  an  evening  to  smoke  their  pipe  V* 

"  '  The  Rose  and  Crown'  is  my  house,  when  I  goes  inside  the 
door  of  any  such  place/''  answered  Miller,  "  and  there  you'll  see 
'  salt  water'  enough,  Fll  engage/' 

Having  received  full  directions  as  to  whereabouts  the  '  Rose 
and  Crown'  was  to  be  found,  Mr.  Dobbs  took  up  his  small  black 
bag,  and  walked  briskly  into  the  town.  Making  inquiry  as  he 
went  along,  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tavern,  which,  it  being  evening,  was  just  then  well  thronged  with 
guests,  as  the  fishing  boats  had  come  in  in  the  morning,  and  did 
not  go  out  again  till  later  on  towards  night. 

All  at  once,  as  he  passed  along  one  of  the  narrow  streets  near 
the  barbican,  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  he  turned 
into  one  of  the  many  ready-made  clothes  shops,  where  a  sailor's 
rough  outfit  might  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Barney  Davis,  the  shopman,  was  all  politeness;  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  Mr.  Dobbs  had  selected  a  pair  of  rough  blue 
trousers,  such  as  he  saw  were  worn  by  the  harbour  boatmen,  a 
blue  and  white  jersey,  and  a  rough  sailor's  cap,  all  of  which  he 
had  put  on  in  the  little  parlour  behind  the  shop,  packing  his  own 
clothes  up  in  a  small  bundle  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  assumed  a  nautical  costume — the 
first  time,  indeed,  he  had  smelt  salt  water ;  but  his  dress  at  least 
served  to  shield  him  from  attracting  attention,  and  he  knew  that 
as  long  as  he  held  his  tongue  about  ships,  shipping,  and  things 
marine,  he  was  safe  enough.  He  therefore  made  his  way  to  the 
'  Rose  and  Crown,'  saw  our  old  friend  M.  le  Roget,  the  landlord, 
secured  a  bedroom  for  the  next  few  nights,  ordered  some  cold 
meat,  bread,  and  beer,  and  sat  down  by  the  tap-room  fire,  while 
his  supper  was  got  ready  for  him.  It  was  soon  ready,  and  soon 
eaten. 

Three  or  four  sailors  were  drinking  and  smoking  at  a  side- 
table  near  him,  and  for  a  while  Dobbs  listened  to  their  talk ;  but 
he  soon  got  weary  of  listening,  and  strolled  out  into  the  street, 
on  his  way  passing  the  landlord,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar  at  the 
door.  To  him  Dobbs  professed  to  be  about  to  take  a  little  run 
over  to  Jersey  on  a  short  trip,  but  in  the  meanwhile  was  anxious 
to  see  what  could  be  seen  of  Sandymouth  and  its  neighbourhood. 
They  chatted  together  freely  that  evening,  and  as  freely  the  next 
day ;  but,  as  yet,  not  a  particle  of  business  had  been  done ;  nor, 
indeed,  had  Dobbs  attempted  to  broach  the  subject  in  any  way. 

Rut,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  chance  befriended  him 
in  a  fashion  that  he  little  expected.  He  was  strolling  idly  up  one 
of  the  adjacent  streets,  when  in  a  little  shop-window,  among  some 
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I  fusty-looking  withered  apples,  red-herrings,  and  sweet-stuff,  he 
spied  one  of  the  very  handbills  which  Miller  had  described  to  him 
with  such  fervour,  lying  crumpled  up  in  a  dusty  corner.  He  at 
;  once  invested  twopence  in  the  fusty  apples,  and  having  told  the 
snuffy  old  woman  who  presided  behind  the  counter  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  old  Miller's,  who  had  lost  his  daughter,  he  asked  if  he 
might  look  at  the  handbill. 

"  Take  it,  and  welcome/''  was  the  answer.  "  It's  a  main  long 
time  ago  now  since  they  had  them  bills  out,  an'  fur  my  part  I 
didn't  know  that  it  was  in  the  winder.  They've  never  heard 
nothing  of  her,  I  believe." 

Armed  with  the  hand-bill,  he  now  had  a  fair  ground  for  open- 
I  ing  the  whole  subject  to  his  chatty  landlord,  who  spoke  tolerable 
English,  and  was  always  ready  to  show  off  his  ability.  They  had 
a  good  long  talk  that  night,  and  again  the  next  morning,  but  not 
a  single  particle  of  information  turned  up,  that  was  of  the  slightest 
use  to  Dobbs.  Le  Roget  told  him  all  he  himself  remembered  of 
the  case,  and  all  he  had  chanced  to  hear  among  the  idlers  in  the 
tap-room,  from  time  to  time ;  but  the  Ferret  was  as  far  off  from 
scenting  his  game  as  ever. 

On  the  afternoon,  however,  of  that  day,  as  he  sat  smoking  a 
quiet  after-dinner  pipe,  he  suddenly  heard  the  landlord  say  "  Bon 
jour,  Meestare  Stone'3  The  name  of  '  Stone'  at  once  recurred  to 
him,  and  he  sat  still  to  listen. 

The  two  talkers  were  in  the  outer  bar,  and  conversed  away 
readily  and  loudly,  at  times  in  French,  of  which  Dobbs  knew 
nothing,  and,  at  others,  in  English,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
hear  distinctly ;  so  that,  after  all,  his  long  and  attentive  watching 
seemed  useless.  He,  therefore,  quitted  the  little  inner  room  where 
he  had  been  sitting  with  the  landlord,  and  strolled  leisurely  down 
the  passage  to  the  front  door,  taking,  as  he  passed,  a  good,  sharp 
look  at  Mr.  Stone.  The  two,  in  fact,  exchanged  glances,  not  of 
the  most  satisfactory  kind. 

"  Just  the  kind  of  fellow  to  play  such  a  game,"  grumbled  Dobbs 
to  himself. 

"  Who  the  devil  is  that  fellow,  staring  at  me,  Le  Roget  ?"  in- 
quired the  young  Squire. 

"Who  iz  dat?  Oh,  he  is  one  traveller,  tourist,  what  you 
call  him,  going  to  Jersey,  in  one  of  zc  boats,  on  the  first  evening." 

"In  the  brandy  line,  eh?  But,  that's  poaching  on  your 
ground,  isn't  it,  Le  Roget  ?  However,  I  shall  know  him  again, 
and  he  will  know  me,  I  imagine,  whoever  he  is ;"  and,  then,  Mr. 
Stone  strolled  out,  as  his  custom  was,  into  the  stable  yard,  to  in- 
spect any  new  horses  that  might  be  there,  and  to  have  a  word  with 
Jem  Hawkcs.    When  he  got  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  inn, 
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his  friend  the  deaf  ostler  was  rubbing  down  a  little  grey  pony 
which  his  master  had  just  bought,  whistling  as  only  a  deaf  man 
can  whistle,  and  interspersing  the  melody  with  snatches  of  that 
hissing  noise  in  which  stablemen  delight.  As  Stone  strolled  by, 
the  man  looked  up  from  his  work,  touched  his  hat,  and  then  went 
on  hissing ;  having  apparently  forgotten  who  his  visitor  was,  or  not 
caring  to  recognise  him.    It  was  hard  to  say  which. 

The  gentleman  was  smoking  a  cigar ;  and  seemed  to  have  no 
other  business  there  but  to  smoke.  He  sauntered  into  the  stable, 
and  sauntered  out  again ;  he  walked  up  to  within  three  yards  of 
an  old,  odd-looking,  pump  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  yard, 
as  if  about  to  get  a  drink,  then  he  suddenly  turned  back  to  Jem 
and  the  grey  pony,  as  if  he  had  at  last  decided  what  to  do.  Then 
ensued  the  following  dialogue. 

"  Well,  Hawkes,  you  don't  seem  to  know  me  ?" 

u  Can't  say  I  doo,  sir/' 

"Do  you  remember  Bickleigh  Church,  Hawkes — and  losing 
your  way  there  ?" 

"  Can't  say  I  doo,  sir,"  was  once  more  the  answer. 

"  Not  if  I  put  a  five-shilling  piece  over  each  eye  again  ?" 

"Ah  !  that's  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  short  memory,  is  a  crown- 
piece,  sir.    I  knows  you,  now,  when  I  comes  to  look  again;  and 
I  remember  all  about  Bickleigh  Church,  and  the  young  woman 
and,  at  these  last  words,  he  put  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose, 
and  gave  a  very  knowing  wink. 

"  What  young  woman  ?"  replied  Stone,  in  a  whisper,  looking 
round  as  he  spoke.  "  What  young  woman,  Hawkes  ?  There  was 
no  young  woman  there  on  the  day  that  I  speak  of.  Think  again 
Jem." 

"  Well,"  replies  Jem,  looking  craftily  up  from  his  work,  cc  now 
I  comes  to  call  it  to  mind,  there  warn't  no  young  woman  there, 
that  I  can  reklect."    Here,  he  winked  again. 

"  Ah !  Jem,  I  thought  your  memory  would  improve,  if  you 
gave  it  another  trial.  No  young  woman  you  ever  drove  in  that 
yellow  chaise,"  pointing  to  the  very  vehicle  in  a  corner  of  the  yard, 
"  there  was  nobody  but  a  Frenchman,  with  a  white  hat ;  keep  to 
that,  J  em,  hard  and  fast ;  and,  before  I  go,  here  are  a  couple  of 
pills  for  a  bad  memory.    Good  night." 

' c  Good  night,  sir ;  them  pills  agrees  with  me  uncommon  well." 

In  five  minutes  Mr.  Stone  was  on  his  way  home  through 
Sandy  ford  to  Encombe,  meditating  many  things  as  he  went,  and, 
among  others,  the  subject  of  a  detective. 

"  Of  one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  let 
their  London  man  come  when  he  will,  it's  hard  if  he  pitches  upon 
Jem  Hawkes,  and  still  harder  if  he  gets  anything  out  of  him.  He 
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is  safe  enough,  anyhow."  And,  with  this  comforting  thought,  he 
went  home  to  dinner,  and  was  very  amiable  both  to  his  son  and  wife. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  Mr.  Jas.  Hawkes  had  finished  rubbing 
down  the  pony,  and,  having  then  deliberately  spit  with  some  care 
i  on  the  two  crowns,  he  put  them  into  his  hat,  inside  a  greasy  hand- 
kerchief, and  led  the  pony  to  his  stall  in  the  stable.  Having  seen 
;  all  right  there  for  the  night,  he  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  into 
his  pocket,  and  turned  to  go  out  of  the  yard. 

No  sooner  had  he  turned  his  back,  than  from  behind  the  old- 
fashioned  pump,  in  the  corner  of  the  yard,  quietly  emerged  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  blue  Jersey,  with  a  rough  sailor's  cap  on;  no 
other,  in  fact,  than  our  old  friend  c  The  Ferret/  who  had  from  this 
i  quiet  hiding-place  overheard  and  seen  the  whole  of  the  little  ar- 
l  rangement  between  Hawkes  and  his  patron.  Mr.  Dobbs  looked 
highly  pleased,  and  smiled  to  himself  as  he  went. 

With  his  cautious,  light,  step  he  followed  the  deaf  ostler  through 
the  old  archway  of  the  inn-yard,  along  several  narrow,  dingy,  streets 
to  the  door  of  a  very  grimy  beershop  above  the  threshold  of  which 
dangled  a  weather-beaten  and  ghastly  picture  of  a  ferocious  looking 
man  in  a  cocked  hat,  and  on  a  scroll  below  the  bust  the  single 
word  c  Rodney.''  An  ancient  and  fish-like  smell,  as  well  as  a  strong 
odour  of  beer,  floated  round  the  doorway ;  and  a  whiff  of  it  catching 
Hawkes's  nose  as  he  passed,  at  once  drew  him  inside. 

He  was  drinking  "  two  pennuth  of  old  rum,'"'  when  Dobbs 
stepped  lightly  up  to  the  counter,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  hot 
rum  and  water ;  "  the  best,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

"Ah!  Jem,"  he  added,  suddenly  turning  to  Hawkes,  "here's 
towds  your  very  good  health." 

"  Much  abliged,  I'm  sure,"  was  the  sulky  answer,  "  but,  I  must 
say,  young  man,  you  sim  uncommon  pat  with  my  name." 

tf  Well,"  replied  Dobbs,  "  I've  been  a  matter  of  two  days  at  the 
'  Rose  and  Crown/  and  it's  hard  if  I  don't  know  the  ostler's  name, 
especially  when  he's  the  life  o'  the  place,  as  I  may  say." 

u  Two  days  at  the  '  Rose  and  Crown/  'ave  you  ?  Ah  !  now,  I 
looks  again,  I  remembers  your  face." 

"  I  thought  you  would,  Jem ;  and  now  suppose  we  have  a 
glass.  What  shall  it  be  ?  Rum  ?  so  be  it ;  another  drop  of  old 
rum,  landlady,  hot,  with  a  bit  of  sugar.  And,  by  your  leave, 
ma'am,  we'll  just  step  into  the  little  parlour  there,  which  is  empty, 
I  see." 

With  these  words,  he  paid  for  the  two  steaming  glasses,  and 
taking  up  his  own  goblet,  invited  Mr.  Hawkes  to  follow  his 
example. 

In  two  minutes,  they  were  cosily  sitting  with  a  small  table  be- 
tween them,  by  the  fire-side ;  then  Mr.  Dobbs  rose  quietly  from 
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his  seat,  and  as  quietly  closed  the  door,  and,  smiling  benignly  on 
his  deaf  friend,  said, 

"  When  a  couple  of  friends  has  a  bit  of  business,  J  em,  to  settle, 
it's  just  as  well  to  be  quiet  about  it,  eh?" 

"  Can't  say,"  replies  Hawkes,  "  till  I  knows  what  the  business 
may  be." 

Hereupon  The  Ferret  took  from  his  pocket  the  hand-bill  he 
had  got  from  the  shop-window,  and  in  a  clear  voice  read  over  the 
contents  to  his  friend. 

"There,  Jem,  that's  the  business;  and,  as  an  old  Sandymouth 
man,  I  thought  you  might  lend  us  a  hand.  You  see,  I'm  an  old 
friend  of  the  gal's  father,  and  so,  before  I  set  out  on  our  next 
cruise,  I've  promised  to  have  a  look  round." 

"Well,  mate,"  replied  Hawkes,  taking  a  good  sup  of  the 
scalding  mixture  as  he  spoke.  "  I  know  nothin'  about  no  runaway 
gals;  how  should  I,  when  I've  got  my  hosses  to  look  after? 
When,  do  ye  say,  this  ere  business  was  started  ?" 

" About  two  years  ago,  now." 

"  A  matter  of  two  years  agone  ?  Why,  darn  me,  that's  a  long 
spell  to  travel  over,  and  my  memory's  so  uncommon  bad,  uncom- 
mon, to  be  sure.  Though,  mind  you,  I'm  safe  to  go  in  for  half 
the  five  pounds  reward,  if  you  like." 

"And  you  never  heard  nothing,  now,  of  this  young  gal's 
running  away  from  her  father,  and  cutting  off  nobody  knows 
where,  eh?" 

"  Can't  say  I  doo,  mate." 

"  Try  again,  Jem  !  Is  there  nothing  you  can  do  to  freshen  up 
your  memory?" 

"  Can't  say  that  I  knows  of  anything." 

"  Not — "  said  the  wily  Dobbs,  in  his  mildest  and  keenest  voice 
— "not  if  I  put  a  five-shilling  piece  over  each  eye?"  And,  with  these 
words,  he  applied  his  long  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  and 
gave  a  knowing  wink. 

Upon  which,  Mr.  James  Hawkes  suddenly  grew  as  pale  as  his 
countenance,  bronzed  with  many  an  accretion  of  dirt,  and  ruddled 
with  strong  waters,  would  permit,  and  fell  into  a  horrible  and  cold 
sweat,  which  for  a  moment  rendered  him  speechless.  At  length, 
he  gasped  out, 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  young  man,  by  your  grand  talk 
about  five  shillin'  pieces  over  each  eye." 

"  Try  again,  Mr.  Hawkes,"  answered  Dobbs  in  a  voice  as  cold 
and  relentless  as  the  edge  of  a  razor, "  try  again,  'It's  a  wonderful  thing 
for  a  short  memory,  is  a  crown  piece?  so — I — have — heard —  say." 

At  these — his  own  very  words — the  deaf  man  actually  trembled 
for  a  moment,  and  rose  up  as  if  to  leave  the  room. 
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"  Who  are  you,  young  man,"  he  gasped  out,  at  length.  u  Wh  o 
are  you  ?  old  Nick  hisself,  or  Davy  Jones,  I  believe — and  what  is 
it  you're  a  driving  at  ?    For,  darn  me,  if  I  knows." 

((  Yes,  you  do,  Jem.  You  know  thoroughly  well;  as  well  as 
you  know  your  own  name,  my  boy ;  so,  sit  down  again,  while  I 
order  in  another  jorum  of  '  hot  with/  and  then  you  shall  hear  all 
about  me,  and  what  I  want." 

The  steaming  liquor  was  ordered,  quickly  brought  in,  and 
placed  before  the  still  silent,  glowering,  Mr.  Hawkes.  The  door 
once  more  closely  shut,  and  both  in  their  places,  Dobbs  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  stretching  forward  to  his  friend,  said  in 
a  clear,  hard,  voice — 

"  What  I  want,  Jem  Hawkes,  is  the  name  of  that  young 
woman  that  you  drove  to  Bickleigh  Church.  You  know  it,  and  I 
intend  to  have  it  before  you  leave  this  room,  or  I  call  in  the  first 
bobby  that  comes  down  Southside  Street.  Now,  which  is  it  to 
be  ?  A  five  shilling  pill  for  each  eye,  or  the  bobby  ?  I'll  give 
you  two  minutes." 

"  O  Lord,  Lord,"  murmured  Jem,  in  bis  most  abject  voice — 
cc  O  Lord,  Lord — you're  Davy  Jones  hisself — I  gives  in.  No 
bobbies  for  me." 

Still,  even  after  this  confession,  it  was  hard  to  get  much  avail- 
able or  decisive  information  from  Mr.  Hawkes ;  and  it  was  only 
by  dint  of  long  and  careful,  though  friendly  cross-examination, 
that  Dobbs  was  able  to  extract  the  little  to  be  had.  This  much, 
however,  he  did  ascertain ;  that  Dobbs  had  driven  a  young  woman 
to  Bickleigh  Church,  with  a  gent,  that  looked  like  a  Frenchman ; 
well,  yes,  he  believed  he  was  that  same  gent  as  spoke  to  him  in 
the  yard ;  he  believed  so,  but  he  couldn't  swear ;  he  wouldn't 
take  his  oath ;  he'd  never  sin  the  girl  before,  nor  since ;  nor  the 
gent ;  and  he  didn't  know  their  names,  either  one  of  'em ;  he'd 
swear  to  that ;  and  afterwards  he  drove  'em  to  Crampton,  to  a 
cottage  there,  the  name  Slater,  he  thought  he  heard  that  name,  and 
that's  all  he  knowed,  he'd  take  his  Bible  oath ;  and  '  he  wouldn't 
say  nothin  more,  if  all  the  bobbies  in  the  town  was  called  in.' 

As  the  witness  had  by  this  time  just  reached  the  quarrelsome 
stage  which  precedes  the  oily,  talkative,  phase  of  drunkenness, 
Dobbs  wisely  forbore  to  press  the  matter  any  further ;  but  having 
insisted  on  the  old  rascal's  having  another  jorum  of  rum  and 
water,  left  him  sitting  in  a  serene  state  of  fuddled  anger,  by  the 
tap-room  fire,  and  made  his  own  way  back  to  the  'Rose  and 
Crown.'  Having  there  had  a  good  wash  at  the  pump,  and  tho- 
roughly got  rid  of  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  he  went  quietly  into 
the  bar,  wished  the  landlord  good-night,  and  crept  up  to  his  own 
room. 
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Clearly,  he  was  on  the  right  scent  at  last ;  he  had  only  to 
make  his  way  to  Crampton,  and  there,  if  he  did  not  find  the  girl, 
he  must  at  least  discover  positive  trace  of  her  whereabouts,  some 
distinct  cine  to  the  place  where  she  now  was.  And  if  all  that 
failed,  he  mnst  tnrn  to  Mr.  Frank  Stone.  Nothing  could  be 
better,  plainer,  or  easier.  His  success  would  bring  him  no  end  of 
credit  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  perhaps  make  a  sergeant  of  him, 
with  two  guineas  a  week,  and  the  best  pick  out  of  the  good  cases. 
And,  so,  like  many  a  wise  man,  and  many  a  foolish  one,  before 
him,  he  counted  his  chickens  before  they  were  hatched,  and  while 
counting  them,  he  fell  sound  asleep. 

As  for  Mr.  Jas.  Hawkes,  it  fared  but  badly  with  him.  After 
that  crowning  goblet  administered  by  the  Ferret's  kindly  hands, 
he  waxed  more  and  more  thirsty  and  more  and  more  irritable, 
and  demanded  more  '  old  rum'  to  be  put  down  to  his  friend's  score. 
But  the  old  landlady  was  far  too  knowing  a  bird  to  be  caught  in 
this  trap,  and  seeing  that  her  guest  was  getting  '  pugnacious/  and 
not  likely  to  spend  anything  more  out  of  his  own  pocket,  she 
calmly  insisted  on  his  leaving  the  premises.  The  work  of  ejection 
was  not  an  easy  one,  but  with  the  help  of  a  pot-boy  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  Mr.  Hawkes  having  found  a  resting-place  in  a  neigh- 
bouring door-way,  there  crouched  down  into  a  corner,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

How  long  he  slept,  he  never  knew.  But  when  he  woke  the 
next  morning,  his  hat  was  gone,  and  his  pockets  were  turned 
inside  out.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  (  Admiral  Rodney'  was  the 
(  Field  Lane'  of  Sandy  mouth,  and  some  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  haunted  it,  had  kindly  relieved  him  of  all  that  could  well  be 
taken  without  rousing  him  from  his  drunken  slumber.  It  was  a 
dull,  grey,  cold  morning  ;  as  with  weary,  stiff,  limbs,  and  a  furious 
headache,  he  crept  back  to  his  stable-yard,  and  proceeded  to 
unlock  the  door  of  the  stable.  But  the  key  of  the  stable  was 
gone,  with  his  other  property,  and  he  had  therefore  to  face  M.  le 
Roget,  who,  in  spite  of  broken  English,  knew  well  enough  how  to 
discharge  on  an  offending  servant  a  volley  of  choice  malediction, 
that  would  not  have  disgraced  Billingsgate,  or  the  lowest  haunt  of 
gamins  in  Paris.  His  trumped-up  story,  about  being  knocked 
down  and  robbed,  was  ridiculed  as  only  a  master  of  Parisian  slang 
can  ridicule  what  he  disbelieves;  and  Mr.  Hawkes  had  the  plea- 
sant alternative  of  paying  '  half-a-crown  out  of  ze  next  veek's 
vages,  or  go  about  his  beezness.' 

He  chose  the  former,  with  many  bitter  curses  on  Dobbs,  and 
Mr.  F.  Stone. 
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e  Formosa  '  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  coarse  melodrama 
and  the  imbecile  comedy  of  latter  days.  Let  no  one  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  immoral  play ;  because  it  is  so  utterly 
absurd  its  tendencies  are  not  evil.  It  is  full  of  maudlin  rant 
and  puerile  sensationalism,  about  as  true  to  life  as  a  young 
lady's  first  novel,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  real  talent, 
nature,  or  genuine  feeling  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
play  is  a  jumble  of  ridiculous  incidents,  realistic  scenery,  me- 
chanical contrivance  worthy  of  a  toy-shop,  and  preposter- 
ous f  gag 3  which  would  have  pleased  a  Coburg  audience  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  full  of  the  sort  of  virtue  and  clap-trap  sentiment 
that  appeals  to  the  sensibilities  of  costermongers,  half-drunken 
sailors,  and  pottery-lads.  Dramatically  effective  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term,  it  cannot  be  considered,  but  it  has  been  pasted  together 
with  a  special  eye  to  the  degraded  tastes  of  the  gallery  and  stalls, 
and  with  the  occupants  of  those  parts  of  the  theatre  it  succeeds 
accordingly.  Next  to  Mr.  Clarke's  performance  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  Formosa  is  the  funniest  entertainment  in  London.  Go 
and  see  it  by  all  means  if  you  want  something  to  make  you  laugh. 
It  pretends  to  be  a  most  amusing  sketch  of  life  in  the  present 
day,  but  it  is  strange  that  even  the  gods  can  tolerate  such  trash. 
We  regret  that  the  dress  circle  and  private  boxes,  which  are  sup- 
posed, and  on  the  whole  wrongly,  to  represent  the  intelligent  and 
more  refined  part  of  the  audience,  should  sit  out  such  a  jumble 
of  inane  drivel  and  coarse  tomfoolery  with  complacent  satis- 
faction. 

It  is  no  time  now  to  mince  matters.  The  stage  has  become 
unendurable.  There  is  no  medium  between  three  acts  of  the  dis- 
mallest  twaddle  and  four  of  London  Journal  sensationalism.  We 
are  in  no  humour  to  deal  in  stereotyped  compliments  and  luke- 
warm commendation.  The  extreme  self-confidence  of  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault  and  the  utter  scorn  in  which  he  holds  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  necessitates  a  little  plain  speaking. 

The  f  Streets  of  London/  and  '  After  Dark/  were  artistically 
bad  enough ;  '  Formosa 3  is  even  worse,  though  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  sink  below  the  sheer  absurdity  of  the  railway  scene, 
and  the  utterly  impossible  music-hall.    Something  might  be  said 
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for  these  plays,  if  they  presented  a  picture  even  of  low  life  as  it 
really  is.  They  would  at  all  events  enlighten  us.  But  though 
professedly  realistic,  they  have  no  more  truth  in  them  than  the 
once  famous  '  Mysteries  of  London/  or  those  thousand  and  one 
ghost  stories  of  which  the  leading  incidents  are  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner  vouched  for  as  authentic. 

If  the  theatre  is  to  be  overrun  by  convicts,  ex-prizefighters, 
and  detectives,  let  these  creatures  at  all  events  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  genuine  article ;  if  the  occurrences  of  the  streets, 
and  the  humour  of  blacklegs,  are  to  be  the  themes  of  the  British 
stage,  at  least  we  may  beg  that  the  incidents  fall  within  the  bounds 
of  probability. 

Mr.  Boucicault  is  a  man  of  talent,  but  he  appears  utterly 
devoid  of  artistic  conscience.  To  all  seeming  he  aims  at  no- 
thing more  than  filling  his  pockets.  Now,  of  course,  the  la- 
bourer is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  so  forth,  and  the  first  aim 
of  a  manager  must  be  to  fill  his  house,  but  the  leading  play-wright 
of  the  day  ought  to  have  some  little  regard  for  his  fair  fame ;  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  elevate  and  refine  as  well  as  to  amuse,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  turn  his  capacities  to  some  sort  of  decent  account. 
Of  course  this  doctrine  of  duty  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  binding  for  that.  It  is  scandalous  that  any  man 
should  have  so  low  and  cynical  an  opinion  of  his  gifts,  as  to  allow 
his  powers  simply  to  run  to  waste.  No  one  has  a  right  to  degrade 
his  muse  into  a  common  prostitute,  to  let  her  out  without  scruple  . 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  to  live  upon  the  earnings  of  her 
shame. 

Mr.  Boucicault  professes  to  be  a  man  of  letters,  yet  he  writes 
play  after  play,  in  which  the  situations  and  mechanism  are  every- 
thing, and  which  are  as  devoid  of  literary  merit  as  any  work  filling 
more  than  a  couple  of  sheets  of  note  paper  well  can  be.  His  sen- 
timental passages  would  disgrace  a  schoolboy's  theme ;  his  inci- 
dents are  nearly  all  highly  improbable,  and  some  of  them  utterly 
impossible;  his  so-called  characters  are  not  characters  at  all,  but 
preposterous  lay  figures  sent  on  the  stage  to  delight  the  idiots 
of  the  town  with  mischievous  clap-trap  or  disgusting  horse-play. 

The  song  and  dance  of  jockeys  in  '  Flying  Scud '  was  absurd 
and  offensive  to  a  degree,  but  a  corresponding  scene  in  c  Formosa ' 
is  in  even  worse  taste,  and  without  the  redeeming  merit  of  liveli- 
ness. The  crew  in  training  for  the  boat-race  jump  on  to  a  long 
bench,  and  go  through  a  number  of  ridiculous  antics,  presided 
over  by  an  ex-prizefighter  who  keeps  time  and  leads  a  chorus  that 
ought  of  itself  to  be  enough  to  damn  the  play.  What  trash,  by- 
the-bye,  is  this  incident  of  a  university  crew  being  trained  by  a 
retired  pugilist ! 
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What  demon  of  absurdity  could  have  inspired  Mr.  Boucicault 
with  such  a  conception  as  Dr.  Doremus  ?  A  college  don  may 
sometimes  be  a  man  of  eccentric  character,  but  he  is  not  often  the 
drivelling  idiot  sent  nightly  on  to  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane,  to  ex- 
cite the  derision  of  the  lads  in  the  upper  gallery. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  point  out  all  the  inconsistencies 
and  flagrant  perversions  of  fact  with  which  (  Formosa '  abounds. 
The  play  is  a  tissue  of  folly  and  childish  nonsense,  that  would 
disgrace  a  two-penny  peepshow.  There  is  not  a  single  origi- 
nal incident  in  the  plot.  The  story  is  clumsily  framed,  and 
devoid  of  interest,  because  recklessly  defiant  of  probability.  The 
whole  piece  is  a  gross  and  witless  burlesque,  and  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  an  audience  to  place  such  balderdash  on  the 
stage. 

Let  none  of  our  readers  fancy  we  are  actuated  by  personal 
animosity — we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Boucicault,  except  that  he 
is  a  most  respectable  member  of  society,  who  might  do  something 
a  hundred  times  better  than  anything  he  has  achieved  yet, 
if  he  would  take  a  fair  amount  of  pains — nor  are  the  strictures 
we  have  passed  mere  dull,  malignant  abuse.  Let  any  man 
who  has  a  grain  of  sense,  and  a  taste  above  low  buffoonery,  take 
an  evening  drive  to  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  having 
witnessed  the  atrocious  burlesque  known  to  fame  as  'the  most 
successful  drama,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  ever  produced/  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  justness  of  our  wholesale  con- 
demnation. 

The  characters,  or,  to  express  ourselves  more  correctly,  the 
speaking  machines,  that  appear  in  f  Formosa/  are  the  gross  cari- 
catures that  have  done  duty  in  nearly  all  the  other  plays  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault has  vamped  up — it  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say 
written.  The  convict  is  the  convict  of  f  Presumptive  Evidence/ 
He  is  a  ruffian,  but  a  heart  yet  beats  within  his  manly  breast. 
He  has  a  fur  cap,  and  the  Newgate-knocker  curls  on  each  side  of 
his  head,  without  which  no  stage  villain  of  the  Boucicault-Byron 
type  can  be  considered  complete.  He  is  brutal,  but  humorous  ;  a 
sneak,  a  bully,  and  yet  with  '  fcelins '  that  might  possibly  impose 
on  a  gaol  chaplain,  but  which  arc  rather  too  demonstrative  even 
for  the  gallery  and  stalls  of  old  Drury.  He  goes  about  the 
country  with  a  '  leetle  dorg '  in  his  pocket,  and  another  in  his 
arms.  His  knees  are  bent,  he  talks  with  a  drawl,  calls  Dr.  Dore- 
mus f  Dr.  Doremousc/  which  is  considered  very  funny,  and  is  as 
all-insinuating  and  as  all-pervading  as  the  chorus  of  an  Italian 
Opera.  He  is  equally  at  home  with  a  couple  of  young  ladies  in 
a  deserted  lane,  in  Piccadilly  by  night,  and  in  the  Don's  drawing- 
room.    He  usually  enters  by  the  window,  and  before  the  scene 
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changes  lie  is  pretty  sure  either  to  have  '  brought  the  house  down' 
by  some  scrap  of  tawdry  sentiment,  or  to  have  burst  into  manljr 
tears.  This  convict  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  must  have  proved  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  his  proprietor,  Mr.  Boucicault. 

The  two  gentlemanly  villains  are  simply  the  two  gentlemanly 
villains  who  dress  fine,  call  each  other  f  dear  boy,'  bungle  in  their 
'  bookmaking/  conspire,  cheat  at  cards,  get  defeated,  aud  disap- 
pear precipitately  in  the  last  scene  but  one  of  every  drama  of 
'  London  life '  that  has  been  produced  since  that  dullest  of  all 
worn-out  old  shams,  the  '  legitimate  drama/  paled  before  the  star 
of  Boucicault. 

The  ex-pugilist  and  his  wife  are  rather  too  good.  Virtue  is  all 
very  well  in  its  way,  but  when  it  is  perpetually  being  insisted  on 
one  is  apt  to  get  suspicious.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boker  may  be  very 
exemplary  characters,  but  certainly  they  managed  to  make  a  capital 
thing  out  of  their  daughter's  infamy,  and  they  were  delightfully 
free  from  suspicion  of  any  sort  for  a  long  time.  If  we  were  to 
freely  express  our  opinion,  we  should  say  old  Mr.  Boker  was  a 
humbug,  and  certainly  his  wife  is  a  most  abusive  and  foul-tongued 
woman  who  might  be  removed  by  the  police  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. The  shrill,  nagging  voice  in  which  she  addresses  the  two* 
villains  is  aggravating  to  a  degree. 

We  hare  seen  somebody  like  the  young  lord  who  loves  hope- 
lessly, and  tries  in  vain  to  be  a  man,  both  in  '  Cyril's  Success/ 
and  '  Flying  Scud/ 

'  Formosa'  might  dress  in  better  taste.  We  doubt  whether 
the  members  of  the  demi-monde  are  such  preposterous  guys 
as  the  directors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  seem  to  suppose.  The 
low  women  of  the  town  who  appear  in  the  scene  of  the  Fulham 
villa,  are  offensive,  and  might  be  cut  out  with  advantage.  The 
two  footmen  in  livery  create  an  effect,  and  the  way  in  which  Miss 
Boker  calls  her  admirer  a  '  fool/  is  really  delicious.  It  is  a  touch 
of  real  nature  like  this  that  makes  the  fortune  of  a  dramatist. 

The  scene  of  the  storming  of  the  spunging  house,  which  is 
apparently  a  '  rally '  out  of  last  year's  Pantomime,  affords  the 
highest  amusement  to  the  shilling  gallery,  by  whom  the  smashing 
of  windows,  pulling  down  of  railings,  and  bonnetting  of  police- 
men, is  viewed  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction.  Directly  the  captive 
has  escaped,  he  runs  off  to  the  boat-race,  which  apparently  takes 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  street.  Dr.  Doremus  wanders  about 
disconsolate,  and  mutters  plaintively  in  front  of  a  scene  sus- 
piciously like  one  in  '  Henry  VIII.'  The  vice-president  of  the 
lock-up  appears  and  relieves  his  pent-up  feelings  by  sentiments 
that  yield  the  highest  delight  to  the  gods,  and  to  the  college  don, 
who,  by-the-bye,  turns  out  to  be  a  most  turbulent  and  revolu-  I 
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tionary  character,  but  these  sentiments  could  hardly  have  been 
agreeable  to  the  vice-president's  employer. 

The  scene  of  the  boat-race  is,  however,  the  great  success.  You 
see  the  bridge,  and  the  river,  and  the  real  bargemen,  and  the  semi- 
-circular  sky  borders,  and  the  curiously-massed  crowd,  remarkable 
even  in  old  Drury,  which  is  famous  for  its  eccentric  and  straggling 
supernumeraries.  The  boats  come  through  the  arch,  the  paste- 
board figures  working  their  arms  spasmodically,  a  big  steamer 
follows,  re-adjusts  its  funnel,  throws  out  a  puff  of  smoke,  and 
causes  such  a  rocking  of  the  canvas  water,  which  moves  in  solid 
square  waves,  that  the  boats  near  the  shore  jerk  rustily  up  and 
down,  and  neither  pit,  gallery,  stalls,  nor  boxes,  can  restrain  their 
enthusiasm.  Oh,  it  is  all  as  good  as  real ;  especially  when  the 
leading  characters  catch  hold  of  each  other's  hands,  form  a  line, 
march  down  to  the  footlights  and  bow ;  because  it  is  very  well 
known  that  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  British  public  usually 
behaves  at  the  end  of  the  University  boat-race. 

One  scene,  however,  is  not  quite  natural.  It  represents  Picca- 
dilly towards  the  close  of  a  summer's  evening,  the  Green  Park 
and  the  gate  communicating  with  it,  wide*  open,  and  the  orange 
trees — they  must  be  orange  trees,  for  they  have  such  big  round 
heads — lining  the  pavement.  Old  Mrs.  Boker,  that  vixenish 
woman,  who  has  been  dragging  a  big  portmanteau  about  town  all 
day,  takes  up  her  position  in  the  middle  of  the  thoroughfare, 
in  the  way  of  the  Fulham  omnibuses,  and  begins  moralising.  A 
policeman  not  unreasonably  objects  to  the  arrangement.  Mrs. 
Boker  '  gags'  tremendously,  and  secures  the  countenance  of  the 
young  roughs  in  the  gallery.  Robert  Roberts,  who  no  doubt  feels 
that  he  has  met  his  match,  and  who  is  a  man  of  an  unwarlike 
temperament  exits  '  L,'  muttering  '  come,  move  on  now,  move 
on,  move  on,'  till  his  voice  is  lost  in  the  wings.  That  he  beat  a 
retreat  not  a  moment  too  early  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  no 
sooner  has  he  disappeared,  than  the  ex-pugilist  and  the  ruffianly, 
but  virtuous  convict,  appear  on  the  stage.  Now,  of  course,  it  is 
all  very  right  and  proper  that  the  amiable  Mrs.  Boker  should 
have  a  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  but  why  should  she 
sit  down  on  a  portmanteau  in  the  middle  of  Piccadilly.  The  park 
gates  are  open,  why  does  she  not  go  in  and  rest  herself  on  one  of 
the  numerous  benches  there  provided  for  a  fatigued  public  ? 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  add  that,  in  '  Formosa'  we  have 
the  spacious,  though  dilapidated  stage  garret,  without  which  no 
drama  of  the  present  day  could  possibly  be  placed  before  the 
public. 

In  the  society  of  ladies  it  is  rude  to  be  too  critical,  but  why 
does  not  the  lovely  Miss  Boker  have  a  carpet  laid  down  in  her 
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drawing-room  ?  It  would  look  better  than  a  scrap  of  dirty- 
drugget.    If  realism  is  our  aim,  at  all  events,  let  us  be  consistent. 

Some  of  the  scenes  are  very  well  painted.  The  lane  near  Ox- 
ford is  pretty ;  the  villa  at  Fulham  has  a  nice  garden,  and  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  river,  but  it  seems  to  be  all  drawing-room,  or  rather 
gambling  saloon,  and  there  is  not  too  much  even  of  that.  When 
'  Formosa'  and  her  guests  try  to  sit  down  to  supper,  it  is  rather  a 
squeeze,  while  the  footmen  in  livery  are  crowded  out  altogether. 

By-the-bye,  do  young  gentlemen  in  training  for  the  boat-race, 
spend  the  night  before  the  match  sleeping  on  a  sofa  guarded  by 
houris  in  the  longest  of  trains,  and  with  the  yellowest  profusion 
of  fashionably-coloured  hair?  "We  rather  think  not.  But  Mr. 
Boucicault,  who  is  nothing  unless  realistic,  probably  can  bring  an 
amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  that  would  be  quite"^ 
overwhelming. 

Certain  critics  say  that  Miss  Boker  exhibits  no  signs  of  con- 
trition for  her  many  wickednesses  and  flagrant  errors  of  taste,  as 
instanced  in  her  toilet,  but  we  must  entreat  our  readers  not  to 
believe  these  censorious  gentlemen.  She  goes  down  on  her  knees 
and  howls  tremendously.  As  there  are  the  ex-pugilist,  the  voci- 
ferous Mrs.  Boker,  and  a  couple  of  bumbailiffs  looking  on,  of  course 
the  scene  is  very  impressive.  We  must  protest,  however,  against  the 
wild  fury  with  which  a  gentleman  of  virtuous  proclivities  throws  a 
pair  of  light  green  silk  and  gold  boots  about  the  stage.  His  rage 
is  really  quite  uncalled-for. 

Altogether,  '  Formosa''  is  a  work  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  full 
of  rich  humour  from  beginning  to  end,  and  if  it  do  not  point  a 
moral,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  play  did  now-a-days.  The 
cool  manner  in  which  the  lay  figures  talk  about  losing  or  netting 
their  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds,  is  really  quite  refreshing. 
The  performance  is  much  relished  in  polite  and  religious  circles. 
The  demand  for  seats  at  the  box-office  by  elderly  ladies  of  rigid 
morals  and  old-fashioned  convictions,  is  most  encouraging  to  the 
manager.  The  new  play  has  been  taken  up  with  great  alacrity  by 
the  family  newspapers.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
demi-monde  flock  to  see  this  naughtiest  of  naughty  pieces.  '  They 
have  more  wit  than  to  be  there/  It  is  no  more  true  to  the  kind 
of  life  it  professes  to  represent,  than  is  '  Arrah-na-pogue'  to  the 
real  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  or  ' After  Dark'  to  the  perils 
of  the  Underground  Railway.  Steady  going  people  who  fancy.  I 
that  Mr.  Boucicault  has  the  keen  sagacity  and  penetrating  eye  of 
a  Henry  Mayhew,  book  stalls  or  boxes  a  twelvemonth,  maybe,  in 
advance,  and  feel  an  agreeable  curdling  of  the  blood  as  they 
witness  photographic  sketches  of  a  sort  of  life  which  does  not  exist 
out  of  Bedlam. 
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We  must,  however,  remark  that  even  e  Formosa's'  are  entitled 
to  justice.  Every  young  woman  whose  fortune  consists  in  her 
pretty  face  is  not  the  proprietor  of  a  gambling  saloon.  It  is  gross 
folly,  and  a  shame  as  well,  to  hold  up  an  exceptional  character  as 
the  type  of  a  class.  Most  of  the  poor  girls  who  have  incurred  the 
ban  of  society  are  not  she-devils  in  enjoyment  of  regal  wealth,  but 
forlorn  and  flouted  creatures  who  sink  from  a  shameful  competence 
to  penury,  and  end  their  career  in  the  workhouse  or  the  river. 

If  'Formosa'  be  the  silliest  of  new  plays,  'The  turn  of  the 
Tide'  is  the  dullest.  On  the  night  of  its  production  it  was  stormily 
received,  but  certain  judicious  alterations  having  been  made,  it  has 
run  a  triumphant  career  ever  since.  The  story  is  a  burlesque  of 
the  plot  of  Mrs.  Edwards's  novel,  'The  Morals  of  May  Fair/ 
The  only  tolerable  scene  in  the  whole  piece,  is  a  view  of  the  caves 
of  Morgane,  with  the  tide  rising.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  machinist  and  scenic  artist,  but  none  at  all  on  the  author  or 
the  performers.  But  there  is  no  literary  merit  in  any  part  of  the 
play.  The  story  is  tedious  and  uninteresting ;  the  dialogue 
simply  a  nuisance.  Were  it  all  cut  out,  the  piece  would  run  more 
amusingly.  The  leading  characters  are  a  young  author,  a  young 
artist,  a  medical  man,  a  Belgravian  mother  and  daughter,  a  clown 
and  pantaloon,  performed  respectively  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Matthews,  and  a  young  lady  with  thick  eyebrows  and  flaxen  hair, 
about  whose  proceedings  we  shall  not  say  much,  as  during  the 
first  act  she  was  apparently  idiotic. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  literary  and  artistic  circles  are  not  really 
troubled  with  such  creatures  as  Edgar  Neville,  A.R.A.,  and  Philip 
Earns  cliff e,  J  although  the  way  in  which  the  latter  gentleman 
tumbles  the  critiques  over  the  rocks  and  mutters,  e  Damn  them/ 
is  rather  impressive.  The  principal  characteristics  of  his  friend 
appear  to  be  self-complacency  and  unmitigated  vulgarity.  Mr. 
Neville's  academy  picture  of  '  Aspasia '  was,  we  are  informed, 
a  success,  but  remaining  a  bachelor  the  artist  by  degrees  toned 
down  to  domestic  subjects.  '  Had  he,'  says  the  sagacious  Major 
Podmore,  '  entered  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  he  would  have 
deserted  the  domestic  subjects,  and  have  returned  to  the  Aspasias.' 
(Applause) . 

By-the-byc,  the  {  Turn  of  the  Tide/  contains  two  of  the  coarsest 
jokes  we  have  heard  upon  the  stage  for  many  years.  They  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  at  the  Adclphi  of  old ;  they  arc  painfully 
suggestive  af  the  palmy  era  of  the  (  Judge  and  Jury  Society.' 

Miss  Sophie  Young,  who  sustains  the  leading  female  part,  is 
bad  even  for  a  London  actress.  True  she  is  to  a  certain  extent 
forcible,  but  her  style  is  coarse  and  exaggerated  to  a  degree.  In- 
telligent she  may  be,  but  certainly  she  is  not  refined.    The  aristo- 
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cratic  ladies  of  the  stage  ought  to  bear  some  slight  resemblance  to 
the  ladies  of  real  life.  Clara  and  her  Belgravian  acquaintances  have 
the  manners  and  deportment  of  kitchen  maids,  with  the  dress  of  a 
class  that  we  would  rather  not  name.  We  will  grant  out  of 
courtesy  to  the  manager  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  that  there  are 
villains,  and  grievous  ones,  in  high  life,  but  mixing  in  fashionable 
society  they  would  at  least  retain  some  of  the  outward  polish  and 
superficial  refinements  of  their  class.  We  must  protest  against 
such  absurd  nonsense  as  the  drawling  exquisite  who  appears  in  the 
drawing-room  scene.  We  have  had  this  sort  of  thing  on  the  stage 
ad  nauseum.  Gross  exaggeration  is  not  humour,  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  green-room. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danby  are  intolerable.  Residing  within  the 
pale  of  high  life,  they  have  the  bearing  of  a  cheesemonger  and  of  a 
retired  cook.  The  '  carpenter  '  scenes  in  the  '  Turn  of  the  Tide' 
are  more  tedious  and  obtrusively  vulgar  even  than  carpenter  scenes 
usually  are.  When  Avill  our  dramatic  authors  and  managers  learn 
that  wit  and  humour  are  preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  public 
to  schoolboy  jokes  and  senseless  grimacing  ?  But  after  all  even 
the  wild  eccentricities  of  the  Danbys  are  not  altogether  unwelcome 
in  this  highly  successful  new  play.  They  impart  some  little  liveli- 
ness to  a  piece  that  would  otherwise  be  insufferably  tedious. 

The  company  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  is  apparently  devoid  of 
talent.  We  have  seldom  seen  any  play  performed  in  London  with 
so  weak  and  inefficient  a  caste  as  that  of  the  '  Turn  of  the  Tide/ 
Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  is  out  of  his  element,  Mr.  Ryder  as  Dr. 
Mortimer  is  respectable,  but  concerning  the  rest  we  would  rather 
not  speak. 

The  fashionable  dresses,  '  designed  and  made  expressly '  for 
the  new  play  are  gaudy  and  tasteless,  but  the  scenery  as  a  rule  is 
most  excellent.  A  view  in  Switzerland  is  particularly  charming, 
though  its  effect  is  marred  by  the  dialogue  and  acting.  One,  how- 
ever, of  the  Belgravian  saloons  is  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  being  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  gin-palace  and  the  Casino. 

There  is  a  laughable  tableau  representing  the  hall  of  the  Opera 
House,  Covent  Garden.  It  is  one  of  those  ' realistic'  pieces  of 
workmanship  that  are  at  once  grotesquely  like  and  grotesquely 
unlike  the  place  intended.  The  scene  bears  the  same  degree  of 
resemblance  to  the  real  thing  that  one  of  the  portraits  of  eminent 
statesmen  in  '  Vanity  Fair '  does  to  the  burlesqued  original.  The 
fashionable  visitors  who  come  down  the  staircase  are  very  funny 
creatures  indeed.  Dundreary  whiskers  and  a  frowzy  chignon  seem 
to  constitute  fashion  in  the  eyes  of  a  theatrical  manager. 

We  have  done.  It  could  serve  no  good  purpose  were  we 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  plot  either  of  the  '  Turn  of  the 
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Tide/  or  e  Formosa.'  In  neither  play  can  the  story  be  re- 
garded as  much  more  than  a  succession  of  straggling  incidents, 
the  course  of  which  is  retarded  from  time  to  time  by  gross  and 
offensive  buffoonery.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  speak 
plainly.  Some  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  save  the  stage  from 
utter  degradation.  We  are  no  very  warm  admirers  of  the  old- 
fashioned  legitimate  drama,  for  we  believe  that  the  principal 
function  of  the  theatre  nowadays  is  to  amuse,  not  to  preach,  and  five 
long  dreary  acts  are  neither  instructive  nor  entertaining ;  but  still 
a  play  ought  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  literary  merit,  it  might 
have  a  coherent  and  attractive  story,  and  the  aim  of  the  per- 
formers should  be  to  act,  that  is  to  present  a  picture  of  real  life, 
not  to  disgust  people  of  ordinary  intelligence  by  an  unmeaning 
burlesque,  or  to  advertise  a  firm  of  haberdashers  by  a  tasteless 
parade  of  new  and  fashionable  dresses. 

As  we  have  spoken  now  so  will  we  speak  in  the  future.  When 
praise  is  deserved  we  will  bestow  it  gladly  and  without  stint. 
Where  we  discover  traces  of  talent,  whether  in  the  obscure  pro- 
vincial tragedian,  the  dancer  thrust  into  the  second  row  of  the 
ballet,  the  supernumerary,  who  has  never  had  a  fair  chance,  the 
scenic  artist,  the  carpenter,  the  musical  conductor,  the  gasman,  or 
the  author  who  struggles  to  obtain  a  hearing,  it  will  be  our  highest 
pleasure  to  direct  public  attention  to  merit  in  obscurity.  But  we 
have  made  up  our  mind  to  deal  in  no  stereotyped  phrases  of  com- 
pliment. When  harsh  criticism  is  called  for,  we  shall  condemn  un- 
hesitatingly. Lukewarm  commendation  has  been  the  ruin  of  the 
stage.  Third  rate  performers  have  been  petted  into  the  belief  that 
they  are  models  of  perfection,  and  have  nothing  more  to  learn. 
Consequently  we  have  now  as  leading  actors  and  actresses  men 
and  women  who  would  a  few  years  ago  have  been  hissed  off  the 
stage. 

It  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  public,  and  an  advantage  to  the 
theatrical  world,  if  even  one  paper  resolve  to  set  conventional 
humbug  at  defiance,  and  to  be  true  to  its  duty.  It  is  time  now 
that  the  press  should  criticize,  and  leave  off  distributing  bon-bons, 
that  it  should  say  outright  what  it  means,  and  that  it  should  sum- 
mon up  sufficient  courage  to  speak  the  truth  without  flinching. 
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"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners  and  if,  as 
Holy  Writ  likewise  tells  us,  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  some 
deeds  that  are  done  by  the  wicked  in  secret,  how  can  there  be  an 
immunity  from  shame  for  those  who  openly  trade  on  such  deeds 
in  this  present  day,  by  publishing  them  in  two  popular  magazines 
— the  one  in  the  Eastern  and  the  other  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere ? 

Unlike  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has  immortalised  herself  by 
linking  her  name  to  that  of  "  Uncle  Tom," — the  pious  negro  of 
her  own  creation, — we  are  not  much  given  to  the  quotation  of 
scripture ;  but  it  is  only  natural  some  such  texts  as  those  above 
referred  to,  should  recur  to  our  memories  on  reading  that  lady's 
ghastly — and  now  only  too  notorious — revelation  of  what  she 
terms  "The  true  story  of  Lady  Byron's  life."  But  is  it  "the 
true  story  V3  There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  rumour,  whether 
true  or  untrue,  we  cannot  say  for  certain,  that  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  as  a  critic  of  English  bards,  proclaimed  her  opinion  that 
Dr.  Watts  was,  as  a  poet,  superior  to  Milton ;  and  now,  thanks  to 
her  virtuous  indignation  against  Lord  Byron,  and  to  her  deter- 
mination to  vindicate  Lady  Byron  (of  whose  reticent  virtue 
nobody  ever  until  now  entertained  a  doubt),  she  attributes  to  the 
latter  the  same  weakness  which  our  own  present  Poet  Laureate 
ascribes  to  Enoch  Arden  on  his  death-bed,  viz.,  that  of  telling  a 
secret  which  could  do  no  possible  good  to  her,,  and  which,  if 
believed  in  by  any  one,  could  only  entail  a  heritage  of  pain  on 
innocent  survivors. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  mere  knowledge  of  sin  is  slavery, 
and  it  is  not  for  us  to  tell  Mrs.  Stowe,  the  champion  of  liberty, 
that  there  is  sometimes  no  emancipation  for  the  innocent  who 
have  to  suffer  socially  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty.  As  a  student 
of  statistics,  too,  she  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  here,  that  even 
sins  of  imagination,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  crimes,  too  often 
prove  epidemical.  The  press,  both  in  England  and  America,  is 
now  unfettered,  and,  by  its  free  agency,  the  seeds  of  the  scandal 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  declares  to  be  "  The  true  story  of  Lady  Byron's 
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life,"  have  been  sown  broadcast  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,, 
and  noxions  is  the  fruit  which  the  world  at  large  may  expect  from 
it. 

But  is  it  a  true  story  ?  If  it  be  so,  why  did  Lady  Byron  tell 
it  only  thirteen  years  ago,  and  then  only  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe? 
And  why  has  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  now  suddenly  deemed  it  her 
mission  again  to  tell  the  story,  and  in  no  sort  of  sacred  confidence 
such  as  that  in  which  some  women  have  found  it  a  painful  duty 
to  whisper  stories  of  wrong  inflicted,  or  wrong  suffered,  either  to 
priest,  or  physician,  or  lawyer,  but  under  a  sensational  clap-trap 
title,  to  proclaim  it  to  scandal-loving  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ? 

The  excuse  is  that  the  Countess  Guiccioli  has  lately  given  to 
the  public  a  book,*  in  which  the  character  of  Lord  Byron  is  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  in  order  to  depreciate  that  of 
Lady  Byron ;  in  fact,  that  the  publication  of  that  book  is  an 
attempt  to  (  whitewash '  the  poet  and  his  mistress  at  the  expence 
of  a  loving,  injured,  and  long  suffering  wife. 

According  to  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  this  work  lately  translated 
into  English,  has  become  so  popular  with  readers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  created  so  wide  and  so  intense  a  sensation,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  the  British  public  being  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Byron  was  a  pattern  of  morality  and  virtue,  and 
of  his  former  fascination  being  exercised,  even  at  this  late  date, 
over  the  mind  of  the  British  matron  and  maid. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  work  in  its  original  French,  though 
full  of  much  that  is  touching,  is  far  from  being  either  very  popu- 
lar or  very  effective,  either  in  France  or  in  England  ;  it  has  been 
read  comparatively  by  few — the  world  at  large — till  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  arose — having  been  largely  indifferent  as  to  matters  that 
were  in  dispute  half  a  century  or  more  ago;  while  the  English 
translation  has  been  pronounced  by  the  general  voice  of  English 
critics  as  anything  rather  than  a  success ;  and  indeed,  had  fallen 
almost  still-born  from  the  press  until  stimulated  into  a  more  active 
sale  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  unseasonable  brochure. 

The  relation  in  which  Byron — long  after  he  was  separated  from 
his  wife — stood  to  the  Countess  Guiccioli  is  well  known,  and  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  stand  up  in  its  defence  ;  what  is  past  and 
gone  may  not  be  undone,  and  the  story  of  that  relation  cannot  be 
altered  by  any  words  of  ours.  Both  Lord  Byron  and  the  Coun- 
tess arc  amenable  for  that  connection  to  a  higher  tribunal  than 
man's  (or  woman's)  ;  and  by  that  tribunal  they  must  stand  judged. 
But  in  the  work  which  the  world  has  identified  with  the  Countess 


*  Lord  Byron  juge  par  los  temoins  tic  ea  vie.    Paris,  Amyot,  2  vols.,  18G8. 
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Guiccioli,  though  her  name  does  not  stand  upon  its  title  page, 
there  is  abundance  of  unconscious  evidence  to  prove  that  instead 
of  having  helped  to  degrade  and  debase  Lord  Byron's  moral  char- 
acter, she  developed  the  best  features  in  his  wayward  and  impul- 
sive character, — that  character  in  which,  as  Lady  Byron  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  combine  in  telling  us,  there  was  so  much  of  ( the  angel 9 
mixed  up  with  so  much  of  { the  devil/  Early  sacrificed,  as  was 
and  is  the  fashion  of  her  country,  while  still  in  her  teens,  to  a 
mariage  de  convenance  with  an  old  man,  who  regarded  her  as  a 
mere  chattel,  worth  so  much  money  and  no  more,  and  who  was 
willing  to  forego  her  society  as  a  wife  for  a  cash  payment — if 
not  a  loan — of  .€1,000*  (bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.), 
she  met  Lord  Byron  when  he  was  lonely  and  wretched. 
Loving  him  tenderly,  she  fired  him  with  nobler  aims  and  objects 
than  those  for  which  he  had  lived,  and  the  last  effort  of  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  was  made  in  company  with  her  brother. 
Eurther  we  must  beg  our  readers  distinctly  to  remember,  that  it  was 
not  till  three  years  after  misunderstandings,  or  temper,  or  fate — 
call  it  what  you  will — had  caused  a  separation  for  ever  between 
himself  and  his  excellent  but  uncongenial  wife,  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  Countess  Guiccioli. 

The  position  which  that  lady  now  assumed  towards  Byron,  at 
all  events  enabled  her  to  understand  him  thoroughly,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  secret  of  his  life — including  the  cause  or 
causes  of  his  separation  from  Lady  Byron — which  was  unknown 
by  her.  We  therefore  naturally  turn  to  her  volumes  to  see  if  we 
can  find  in  them  any  evidence  that  she  at  all  believed  the  poet  to 
have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  so  horrible  as  that  of  which  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  accuses  him  in  her  article  in  Macmillan's  Mag- 
azine for  September,  and  in  the  New  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
August. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  prove  a  negative  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  showing 
that  the  work  bears  no  traces  of  such  a  belief  having  been  enter- 
tained by  its  author  against  Lord  Byron.  In  the  first  volume  of 
the  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  Madame  Guiccioli  dedicates 
one  whole  chapter  to  his  character,  as  father,  brother,  and  son, 
seeking  at  the  same  time  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  heart 
of  man  to  be  corrupt  when  energetically  alive  as  was  that  of  Lord 
Byron,  to  natural  affections.     Of  his   yearning  love  for  his 


*  That  this  is  no  exaggeration,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Moore's  "  Life  of 
Byron,"  chap,  xxxvi.  In  fact,  the  price  required  by  the  Count  was  the  loan  of  £1,000, 
.at  5  per  cent.  Considering  that  the  Count  was  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  story  with 
regard  to  him  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  disgraceful. 
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daughter,  Ada,  of  his  pathetic  anxiety  respecting  all  that  con- 
cerned her,  nobody  has  ever  yet  presumed  to  doubt.  Her  minia- 
ture was  his  constant  companion,  a  lock  of  her  hair  amongst  his 
most  precious  treasures  ;  the  hope — destined  to  be  for  ever  unful- 
filled in  this  world — of  some  day  again  beholding  her,  lay  near  to 
his  heart ;  and  the  words  "  Ada,"  "  my  child,"  were  amongst  the 
last  that  lingered  on  his  lips  in  death,  ere  saying  "  Now  I  shall 
go  to  sleep,"  he  fell  into  the  slumber  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

The  name  of  his  sister,  too,  was  united  with  that  of  his  child 
in  those  last  moments.  u  Augusta,  Ada — my  sister,  my  child,"" 
he  murmured ;  and  here  we  may  well  ask  how,  cherishing  the 
name  of  his  child  as  sacred,  he,  any  more  than  Lady  Byron,  could 
thus  have  associated  it  with  that  of  his  sister,  if  a  shadow  of  the 
shade  of  the  hideous  calumnies  lately  charged  against  him,  had  in 
that  supreme  hour  rested  on  his  soul !  We  think,  on  the  con- 
trary, any  one  impartially  reading  the  best  authenticated  re- 
cords of  Lord  Byron's  death,  would  agree  with  us,  that  in  his  falter- 
ing utterances  above  alluded  to,  his  desire  was  to  indicate  hi& 
sister  should  in  some  sort  take  charge  of  his  child ;  and  if  this 
be  so,  no  further  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Leigh  can 
possibly  be  needful.  To  his  love  for  the  latter,  Madame  Guiccioli, 
who  was  best  able  to  judge  of  that  love  in  his  latest  years,  pays  a 
reverential  tribute,  though  she  candidly  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
when  society  was  most  pitiless  in  its  judgment  of  him,  even 
this  pure  emotion  of  his  soul  did  not  escape  the  malignity  of  his 
enemies. 

"  To  this  same  cause  "  (his  peculiar  mental  character) ,  writes 
Moore,  in  his  "Life  of  Byron,"  (chapter  xxiii.),  "there  is  little 
doubt  his  love  for  his  sister  owed  much  of  its  devotedness  and 
fervour.  In  a  mind  sensitive  and  versatile  as  his,  long  habits  of 
family  intercourse  might  have  estranged  or  at  least  dulled  his 
natural  affection  for  her ;  but  their  separation  during  youth  left 
this  feeling  fresh  and  untried.  His  very  inexperience  in  such 
ties  made  the  smile  of  a  sister  no  less  a  novelty  than  a  charm  to 
him ;  and  before  the  first  gloss  of  this  newly-awakened  sentiment 
had  time  to  wear  off,  they  were  separated,  and  for  ever." 

In  an  entry,  too,  in  his  diary  (dated  12,  midnight,  in  the  year 
1813),  Byron  writes,  "  No  one  else,  except  Augusta,  cares  for 
me."  With  this  genuine  expression  of  brotherly  feeling,  strictly 
tallies  the  remark  of  Moore,  in  speaking  of  Byron's  last  interview 
with  his  sister,  in  April,  1816,  that  "  through  all  his  bitter  trials 
she  had  been  his  chief  consolation ;"  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  it  is  to  her  that  he  dedicated  the  first  canto  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  poem  he  wrote,  "Childc  Harold."  This,  too,  is 
confirmed  by  the  glowing  words  of  Madame  Guiccioli : — u  Cctte 
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profonde  affection  fraternelle  prit  meme  parfois,  sous  sa  plume 
energique,  et  par  suite  cle  circonstances  exceptionnelles,  une 
nuance  presque  trop  passionnee  qui  n'echappa  pas  a  la  malignite 
de  ses  ennemis.  Mais  elle  ne  fut  pour  lui  qu'un  astre  bien- 
faisant  et  consolateur,  qui  1'  accompagne  dans  le  court  pelerinage 
de  sa  vie.  Cette  douce  lumiere,  bien  que  parfois  insuffisante  a, 
eclairer  les  ombres  de  son  chemin,  lorsqu5  elles  s'epaisserint  a 
l'exces,  se  montra  cependant  toujours  a  ses  yeux  dans  quelques 
points  de  son  ciel,  comme  une  esperance  et  un  encouragement  au 
bien."* 

Guiccioli  in  the  above  passage  alludes  to  Byron's  epistle  to  his 
sister  Augusta  as  a  poem  of  touching  beauty ;  but  this  not  less 
than  his  pathetic  "  Farewell "  to  his  wife  has  lately  been  assailed 
with  malignant  accusation — the  one  on  the  score  of  impurity,  and 
the  other  on  that  of  affectation.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
will  here  again  quote  the  words  of  Guiccioli,  who,  speaking  of 
the  time  after  his  wife  had  deserted  him,  says  : — "  All  was  forgot- 
ten by  his  generous  heart ;  and  according  to  his  custom,  he  even 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  himself — to  see  in  the  victim  only  his 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  little  Ada.  Under  this  excitement  he 
was  walking  about  at  night  in  his  solitary  apartments,  when  he 
suddenly  perceived  in  a  corner  different  things  that  had  belonged 

to  Lady  Byron, — dresses,  and  other  articles  of  attire  His 

heart  softened  towards  her,  and  he  recollected  that  one  day,  under 
the  influence  of  sorrows  which  had  well-nigh  robbed  him  of  con- 
sciousness, he  had  answered  her  harshly.  Thinking  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  full  of  the  anguish  that  all  these  reflections  and 
objects  excited  in  his  breast,  he  allowed  his  tears  to  flow,  and 
snatching  a  pen,  wrote  down  that  touching  effusion,  which  some- 
what eased  his  suffering.''t 

Recurring  to  this,  perhaps  the  most  important  chapter  of 
Madame  Guiccioli's  book,  we  mean  that  which  refers  to  Lord 
Byron's  married  life,  and  his  separation  from  his  wife,  we  find  her 
silence  on  certain  subjects  equally  emphatic.  She  accuses  his 
strictly  virtuous  and  pious  spouse  of  having  married  him  out  of 
vanity,  and  then  of  wantonly  and  needlessly  quitting  her  husband's 
home  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  debt  and  in  difficulty;  and  at  a  period 
too  when  there  was  an  execution  in  his  house  on  account  of  debts 
which  he  would  never  have  incurred  as  a  bachelor ;  she  accuses  her, 
too,  of  an  utter  want  of  sympathy  with  the  noble  soul  of  her  hus- 
band ;  of  a  fixed  resolve  not  to  accommodate  herself  to  his  habits 
in  the  matters  of  daily  life,  but  selfishly  to  force  him  to  suit  his 


*  Byron  Juge  par  ses  ternoins.  Vol.  i.,  chap.  viii. 
t  Ibid.    Vol.  ii.,  chap.  xii. 
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Lours  and  ways,  irregular  as  they  naturally  were,  to  the  prim 
and  methodical  routine  of  a  stiff  and  starched  respectability ;  she 
affirms  that  she  left  her  husband  with  a  playful  jest  upon  her  lips, 
and  then,  in  obedience  to  the  instigation  of  a  vulgar  and  servile 
female  companion — one  of  those  "  garret-bred"  women,  who,  as  a 
rule,  too  often  usurp  a  sway  over  the  minds  of  their  mistresses — 
of  refusing  to  come  back  to  him.  This  is  the  whole  indictment, 
and,  when  she  speaks  of  Lord  Byron's  nobler  and  better  qualities; 
she  takes  care  to  add,  that  for  these  his  impressionable  soul  was 
indebted  to  no  one  so  largely  as  his  half-sister,  Augusta,  the  very 
person  with  whom,  if  we  are  to  believe  Lady  Byron's  later  revela- 
tions, made  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  as  the  latter  says,  with  "all  the 
solemnity  of  a  deathbed  utterance/''  he  was  carrying  on  a  vile,  in- 
cestuous intercourse,  and  that,  too,  during  the  one  single  year  of 
his  married  life. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  more  than  one  place,  Madame  Guic- 
cioli  alludes  to  the  malignity  of  Byron's  enemies,  who,  jealous 
of  his  sudden  blaze  of  fame,  had  "  put  into  circulation  the  vilest 
reports  but  she  refers  to  these  only  in  very  general  terms ;  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  she,  at  least,  had  not  the  shadow  of 
a  belief  in  their  truth.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  in  spite  of  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  Byron,  in  every 
way  encouraged  and  promoted  the  poet's  tender  attachment  to  the 
memory  of  his  half-sister ;  and  it  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  this  would  have  been  the  case  had  she  entertained  even 
the  vaguest  suspicion  that  their  attachment  was  of  other  than  the 
purest  kind.  It  is  easy  to  say,  of  course,  now-a-days — much  easier 
than  it  was  to  say  half-a-century  ago — that,  on  account  of  the 
known  immoralities  of  Augusta's  mother,  Lord  Byron  held,  as 
well,  indeed,  he  might  have  held  —  that,  in  all  probability, 
there  was  but  little  actual  blood  relationship  between  them; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  probably  acted  on  this  belief;  but  such 
sophistry  was  not  in  the  least  characteristic  of  the  man ;  and,  on 
reflection,  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  that,  so  far  from  the  insinua- 
tion being  supported  by  his  subsequent  compositions  of  "  Manfred" 
and  "  Cain,"  a  poet  so  morbidly  self-  conscious  would  rather  have 
eschewed  than  courted  a  subject  which  could  not  fail  to  remind 
him  perpetually  of  his  own  disgrace  and  deadly  sin. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  further,  did  Lady  Byron  herself  ever  be- 
lieve the  foul  accusation  to  be  true  ?  To  this  we  are  bound  to  an- 
swer that  negative  evidence  is  all  that  at  present  can  be  adduced, 
since  Lady  Byron  herself  burnt,  or  caused  to  be  burnt,  her  hus- 
band's journals  and  diary,  and  Dr.  Lushington,  the  sole  living 
repository  of  the  secret,  cannot  break  the  seal  of  silence.  Now,  so 
far  as  negative  evidence  goes,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer,  that, 
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half-a-century  ago,  Lady  Byron  entertained  no  such  belief  what- 
ever Had  she  done  so,  is  it  at  all  likely  that  she  would  have  al- 
lowed her  only  child  to  be  christened  after  that  sister's  name, 
"Augusta  Ada?"  Had  she  done  so,  could  the  knowledge  of  such 
a  belief  have  failed  to  become  known  in  the  family,  or  to  damn 
Mrs.  Leigh's  character  so  fatally  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  she 
should  ever  have  received  from  the  good  Queen  Adelaide  that  suite 
of  apartments  in  St.  James'  Palace  in  which  she  lived  and  died  ? 
Apartments  in  royal  palaces  are  not  usually  given  as  rewards  of 
incest,  or  to  persons  whom  their  relatives  suspect  of  such  a  crime.* 

But,  strange  to  say,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Macmillan's 
Magazine,  in  1856,  Lady  Byron  called  to  her  side  a  Transatlantic 
confidante,  a  lady  whom  she  had  seen  but  once  before  ;  and,  having 
for  forty  years  kept  locked  up  in  her  breast  the  mysterious  secret, 
so  damning  to  both  her  husband's  fair  fame,  and  to  that  of  his  sis- 
ter, and  so  painful  to  his  descendants,  she  suddenly  divulged  it  to 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  "  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed  ut- 
terance." Now,  although  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  taken  great  liberties  with  truth  and  fact,  we  cannot  for  one 
moment  suppose  or  imagine  that  she  would  invent  such  a  hideous 
tale  of  sin  and  sorrow  as  this.  No  doubt,  then,  in  1856,  Lady  Byron 
did  tell  the  tale  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  substance,  much  as  we  have 
it  in  Macmillaris  M agazine,  though  without  the  sensational  element 
with  which  the  American  authoress  has  unhealthily  seasoned  it  for 
the  public  palate. 

How,  then,  shall  we  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  ?  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  do  this. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  persons  of  a  peculiarly  moral 
and  "  pious"  character,  to  adopt  a  portion  of  the  Pharisee's  prayer, 
and  to  "thank  God  that  they  are  not  even  as  that  publican." 
They  "  despise  others"  whom  they  hold  to  be  strangers  to  such  a 
happy  state  as  that  which  they  enjoy  themselves;  they  cherish 
some  inward  root  of  bitterness,  and,  from  despising,  they  come 
really  to  hate  them.  But  they  have  characters  to  lose,  or,  rather, 
we  should  say,  to  maintain ;  they  wish  to  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  they  would  not  do  a  wrong  to  any  one — to 
any  saint,  that  is.  But,  towards  poor  sinners,  who  are  "  not  as 
they,"  their  duty  is  clear.    They  are  to  treat  him  as  the  Israelites 


*  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Lord  Lindsay  has  published  in  the  Times  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1818  by  Lady  Byron  herself  to  her  most  intimate  friend,  the  late  Lady  Ann 
Barnard,  in  which  she  enters  at  length  into  the  causes  of  the  separation  between  her- 
self and  her  husband.  In  it  she  breathes  not  a  word  or  a  hint  of  the  foul  accusation ; 
but  simply  says  that  Lord  Byron,  if  not  insane,  had  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he 
wished  to  be  thought  insane  j  and  that  his  heart  was  "  hard  and  impenetrable  to 
herself." 
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of  old  were  ordered  to  treat  the  surrounding  nations  of  Canaan,  or 
as  Saul  was  commanded  to  deal  with  Agag.  Not  only  arc  they  to 
have  no  peace  with  him,  but  they  are  to  destroy  him  utterly — to 
hew  him  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.  As  sin  is  not  sin  in 
the  "elect,"  so  neither  is  anything  sinful,  however  cruel,  when 
wrought  against  a  child  of  perdition.  And  such,  we  believe,  Lady 
Byron  held  her  husband  to  be.  She  may  have  fancied,  in  her 
early  married  life,  that  there  was  in  him  a  good  angel  striving 
against  the  bad  angel ;  but,  after  he  quitted  England,  and  she  saw 
him  no  more,  she  imagined  the  bad  angel  had  possession  of 
his  soul.  Every  vice  was  magnified  tenfold.  Had  he  not  lived 
a  loose  and  careless  life?  Had  he  not  preferred  an  Italian 
mistress  to  an  English  wife  ?  Then,  of  course,  he  was  not  likely 
to  stop  at  mere  adultery.  He  was  too  fond  of  his  sister.  And 
thus,  no  doubt,  jealous,  though  cold,  Lady  Byron  brought  her- 
self ultimately  to  believe  the  foul  charge  which  she  ultimately 
made  in  terms.  She  did  not  utter  it,  our  readers  will  notice,  until 
Augusta  Leigh  had  been  in  her  grave  for  some  four  or  five  years, 
and  Augusta's  husband  was  dead  also.  Week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year,  this  soured  and  most  un- 
happy woman  sat  nursing  in  her  breast  the  sense  of  her  great 
social  and  domestic  loss,  doubtless  repeating  to  herself  in  secret  a 
string  of  weird  possibilities,  until,  at  length,  by  morbidly  dwelling 
on  them,  she  came  to  persuade  herself  that  they  were  true.  And 
then,  when  those  who  alone  could  refute  them  were  safe  and  quiet 
in  their  graves,  and  could  not  rise  to  disprove  the  foul  charge,  not 
to  a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  or  a  friend  of  her  long  widowhood, 
but  to  a  Transatlantic  and  sensational  authoress,  she  revealed  the 
miserable  story,  which,  even  had  it  been  true,  she  was  bound  by 
every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue,  having  kept  silence  so  long, 
to  bury  deep  in  her  own  heart  for  ever. 

In  some  such  way  as  has  been  indicated,  the  same  Lady 
Byron  who  in  1818  believed  nothing  of  the  kind,  brought  herself, 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  she  got  nearer  to  her  dotage,  to  believe  the 
horrid  story  entirely.  Then,  when  she  came  near  the  allotted  span 
of  life,  she  began,  as  people  too  often  do,  to  '  hedge  7  with  the 
world  and  heaven  ;  to  endeavour,  that  is,  so  to  follow  the  lower  in- 
stincts of  her  nature  as  not  to  forfeit  her  character  for  respecta- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen.  And,  wishing  to  impart  her 
imaginings  to  some  one,  she  sent  for  a  lady  who  dearly  appreciated 
the  honour  of  a  chat  with  a  titled  personage.  That  lady  was  paying 
a  visit  to  England ;  she  had  been  ' taken  up'  by  the  Grace  of  Suther- 
land, and  made  much  of  at  Stafford  House ;  and  she  had  further 
repaid  her  kind  patrons  by  writing  a  c  tall '  book  of  *  Sunny  Memo- 
ries/ What  fitter  depository  for  the  precious  secret  than  kind, 
vol.  iv.  5 
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negro-loving,  proper,  moral,  excellent,  Christianlike  Mrs.  Stowe  ? 
who  has  since  thrown  upon  it  the  light  of  one  of  her  '  sunniest 
memories/ 

Awed  into  a  belief  that  she  had  heard  a  sacred  voice,  as  from 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  received  a  privileged  communication,  if 
not  from  the  unseen  world,  at  all  events  from  a  member  of  the 
highest  rank  of  society  in  this,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  jotted  down 
upon  paper  the  memoranda  of  her  visit,  looking  ahead,  no  doubt, 
to  a  day  when  those  precious  memoranda  should  be  turned  into 
filthy  lucre.  She  patiently  bided  her  time  till  Lady  Byron  was 
dead,  just  as  Lady  Byron  waited  until  Mrs.  Leigh  lay  in  her 
grave  ;  and  then,  when  people's  minds  had  been  drawn  to  the  story 
of  Lord  Byron  by  the  work  of  Madame  Guiccioli,  which  she 
cleverly  makes  to  do  duty  as  a  pioneer,  she  took  up  a  (well  paid) 
brief  in  the  cause  of  c  wife  versus  mistress,'  and  avails  herself  of 
the  '  silly '  season  of  the  year,  to  give  the  last  stab  to  a  dead  man's 
reputation. 

We  pass  over  several  charges  that  have  been  made  against  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  charges  on  account  of  which  some  writers  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  that  her  story  is  mythical,  and  was  never 
told  to  her  by  Lady  Byron  at  all.  True,  she  calls  Byron's  wife 
Miss  'Millbank/  instead  of  'Milbanke,'  makes  her  residence 
with  her  husband  two  years  instead  of  one ;  dignifies  her  quiet 
villa  at  Ealing  with  the  title  of  her  '  country  seat and  talks  of 
an  illegitimate  child  of  Byron*  of  '  abnormal  and  vicious  propensi- 
ties/ adding  that  Lady  Byron,  in  her  saintlike  and  forgiving  gen- 
tleness, brought  up  and  provided  for  the  little  monster.  Unfortu- 
nately there  is  no  proof  whatever  to  corroborate  this  part  of  Lady 
Byron's  forgiving  disposition,  and  the  only  illegitimate  child  of 
Byron — the  same  that  is  known  as  Allegra — was  not  brought  up 
by  Lady  Byron,  but  by  the  Shelleys,  and  died  in  an  Italian  con- 
vent, long  before  it  had  time  to  develop  any  '  abnormal  vicious 
propensities.' 

But  all  these  inaccuracies  of  the  writer  do  not  shake  our 
faith  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  veracity,  any  more  than  the  trifling  dis- 
crepancies which  may  be  found  between  the  narratives  of  the 
four  Evangelists  shake  our  faith  in  the  substantial  verity  of 
the  four  Gospels.  A  person  who  is  bent  on  telling  a  wilful 
falsehood,  will  always  take  care  to  be  accurate  in  stating  his 

*  Allegra,  as  we  learn  from  Byron's  Correspondence,  died,  aged  five,  in  April,  1822, 
at  the  Convent  of  Bagna  Cavallo,  in  Italy,  where  she  had  been  placed  for  a  year 
before  her  death.  She  was  buried  at  Harrow,  and  never  seen  by  Lady  Byron.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dated  from  Pisa,  May,  1822,  he  says  : — "  I  have  just  lost 
my  natural  daughter,  Allegra,  by  a  fever.  The  only  consolation  save  time  is  the  re- 
flection that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy  ;  for  her  few  years  (only  five)  prevented 
her  from  having  incurred  any  sin  except  what  we  inherit  from  Adam.  Whom  the 
<$ods  love  die  young." 
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facts  ;  and  carelessness  in  such  minor  details,  in  our  eyes  only 
tends  to  confirm  our  belief  that  she  believes  the  sad  tale  she  tells. 
We  accept  then  her  statement  to  this  extent,  that  Lady  Byron 
told  her  this  strange  story,  as  true;  but  we  think  in  publishing 
it  to  the  world  she  has  been  guilty,  not  only  of  a  gross  literary 
blunder,  and  of  an  offence  against  the  laws  alike  of  honour  and  of 
taste,  but  also  of  a  cruel  and  irreparable  wrong,  and  one  on  which 
she  will  hereafter  look  back  with  the  deepest  regret.    Already,  if 
we  may  believe  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  there  is  a  run  upon 
the  publishers  and  second-hand  booksellers  for  cheap  editions  of 
Lord  Byron's  poems,  and  especially  for  { Parisina/  and  '  Man- 
fred/ '  Cain/  and  '  Don  Juan  /  so  her  article  in  Macmillan  has 
had  an  effect  quite  the  contrary  to  that  she  expected,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pain  she  must  have  caused  to  Lord  Byron's  grand- 
children, the  son  and  the  daughter  of 

"  Ada,  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart," 

who  are  both  married.  We  are  told  that  there  is  living  an  un- 
married daughter  of  Mrs.  Leigh  ;  and  to  her  surely  the  most  cruel 
of  all  wrongs  is  done,  a  wrong  which  time  cannot  cancel  or 
diminish.  Whether  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  damaging  Lord 
Byron's  posthumous  influence,  and  the  certainty  of  being  well  paid 
for  her  article,  it  was  worth  while  to  cause  grievous  pain  to  three 
persons  at  the  least  who  never  wronged  her  or  Lady  Byron,  and  to 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  society  in  Europe  and  America  alike,  by 
stirring  up  a  deadly  pool  of  the  foulest  water,  is  a  matter  which  we 
must  leave  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe*  to  decide  for  herself. 

For  Lady  Byron  we  can  have  no  pity  whatever.  She  has 
proved  herself  again,  in  spite  of  her  decorous  life  and  reputation 
for  strict  virtue, 

"  The  moral  Clytemnestra  of  her  lord." 

To  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  William  Howitt,  "  His  lady  has 
murdered  him  in  his  sleep,  in  the  last  great  sleep  as  regards  this 


*  The  capacity — or  incapacity — of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  to  understand  or  appreci- 
ate the  poetry  of  Byron,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas  he  calls  his  Ada 

"  The  child  of  love,  though  born  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion," 

she  prosaically,  like  a  mater-familias,  speaks  of  her  as  nurtured  in  '  convulsions !*  ap- 
parently in  order  to  prepare  her  reader  for  the  acceptance  of  a  story  that  Byron  came 
suddenly  into  his  wife's  room  when  her  child  was  only  a  day  or  two  old,  and  fright- 
ened her  by  the  false  news  that  her  mother  was  dead !  It  is  obvious  that  if  Ada 
were  verily  '  the  child  of  love,'  the  sensational  story  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct  to  his 
wife  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  falls  to  the  ground. 
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world ;  she  has  stifled  his  voice  from  the  tomb  What 

are  we  to  do  with  a  person  at  once  so  virtuous  and  so  venomous, 
so  saintly  in  one  corner  of  her  mind,  while  she  harbours  in  an- 
other that  which  does  not  spare  even  her  own  flesh  and  blood  ?* 
In  a  word,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  noble  reticence  of  a  wife  who 
traitorously  destroys  her  dead  husband's  defence,  outlives  his  re- 
maining friends,t  and  then  furnishes  to  her  lady  adherents  all  round 
a  sheaf  of  poisoned  arrows,  to  be  shot  when  no  opposing  shield 
can  any  longer  be  raised  against  them  ?  Verily  it  is  the  story  of 
Orpheus  over  again — torn  to  pieces  by  a  group  of  infuriated 
women  \" 


*  "There  is  at  least  one  person  still  living  who  possesses  a  series  of  letters  from 

Lady  Byron,  containing  heavy  charges,  not  only  against  her  own  husband,. 

but  also  against  her  own  daughter."  Wm.  Howitt,  Letter  in  the  Daily  News,  Sept. 
12, 1869. 

t  This  is  a  mistake.  Lord  Broughton,  better  known  by  his  old  name  of  Sir  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  Byron's  oldest  College  friend,  and  the  companion  of  his  travels  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  died  only  in  J uly  last. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ONCE   MORE  ADRIFT. 

In  that  letter  my  aunt  requested  me  to  come  and  see  her. 
She  knew  it  was  holiday  time,  but  she  did  not  make  any  offer  to 
have  me  to  stay  with  her ;  perhaps  it  was  better,  for  I  do  not  think 
I  could  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  her  at  that  time. 

My  uncle  was  dead.  I  knew  I  had  no  friend  in  her ;  but  still, 
as  I  thought  she  must  be  in  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  I 
was  willing  to  go  and  pay  her  the  requested  visit. 

I  arrived  before  luncheon ;  it  was  the  Friday  before  Easter. 
I  found  my  aunt  quietly  seated  in  her  arm-chair.  I  mention 
this,  for  it  was  rather  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  hers,  never  to 
appear  disturbed  by  anything.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an 
event  sufficiently  exciting  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  her  calm  serenity. 
Pale  as  death,  her  face  is  never  flushed  by  any  excitement  ;  she 
is  like  a  being  who  has  no  power  of  feeling — "  a  piece  of  marble, 
which  moves  by  machinery/''  as  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  say,  in 
speaking  of  her. 

Naturally  enough  I  inquired  about  my  uncle's  illness. 

"  Your  uncle  was  always  fond  of  gaiety,"  said  she,  not  a  muscle 
of  her  face  moving.  "  He  went  to  a  ball,  and  danced  too  much  for 
his  age ;  an  aggravated  attack  of  gout  came  on,  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. "  She  said  all  this  as  if  she  had  been  reading 
an  event  out  of  the  newspaper.  At  luncheon  a  gentleman  joined  us 
— her  lawyer  I  soon  discovered  him  to  be.  My  aunt  talked  English 
to  him,  unaware,  I  thought  at  first,  that  I  could  understand  what 
they  were  saying.  It  was  all  about  my  uncle's  property,  which 
had  been  entirely  left  to  her,  to  do  with  as  she  chose  during  her 
life-time,  and  at  her  death  to  revert  to  whomsoever  she  might 
please  to  bequeath  it. 

I  must  say  that  I  felt  interested  in  all  these  particulars.  I 
knew  how  disappointed  my  mother  would  be  to  hear  that  her 
brother  had  ignored  both  her  and  her  sister's  claims;  for  as 
they  were  childless,  and  his  wife  brought  him  no  fortune,  I  had 
always  heard  her  say  that  after  her  sister-in-law  (if  she  survived 
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her  husband),  they  were  the  rightful  heirs.  It  was  certain  that 
my  aunt  had  baffled  her  in  this,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  the  lawyer,. 
"  I  had  such  trouble  to  make  my  husband  write  this  will/'  Upon 
which,  thinking  that  she  might  not  like  me  to  hear  so  much,  I  in- 
formed her  that  I  understood  everything  she  said. 

"  I  know  you  do,"  she  answered,  rather  crossly  ;  but  I  observed 
she  said  no  more  on  that  subject  afterwards. 

I  told  her  that  it  was  my  holiday  time.  I  confess  I  was- 
curious  to  know  if  she  would  invite  me  :  it  was  as  I  expected. 

"  My  dear  child," — whenever  she  had  something  disagreeable 
to  say,  my  aunt  always  was  pathetic — "  I  have  you  here  to-day 
out  of  consideration  for  your  uncle's  memory ;  but  if  he  were  alive, 
I  would  not  receive  you.""  She  said  this  in  French.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  lawyer  understood  her,  but  certainly  I  did  not ;  I  mean  that 
I  could  not  comprehend  what  induced  her  to  make  such  an  un- 
gracious enigmatical  speech. 

I  felt  hurt,  and  ready  to  give  her  an  answer  of  my  own  in  plain 
English,  which  I  could  already  speak  better  than  she,  though  she- 
had  been  twenty  years  in  England ;  but  I  changed  my  mind.  I 
gave  her  a  look  of  perfect  indifference,  and  asked  for  a  little  more 
salmon,  which  I  thought  very  good.  I  am  afraid  I  felt  wicked  at 
that  moment,  and  when  I  saw  that  my  aunt  blushed  I  felt  pleased; 
I  knew  I  had  vexed  her  more  than  if  I  had  given  her  the  most 
cutting  answer,  so  with  a  sneer  quietly  remarked :  "  You  seem 
very  hot,  Madame,  had  not  the  servant  better  open  the  door  ?'* 
She  did  not  reply,  but  her  face  shewed  me  that  she  understood 
what  I  meant.    I  was  satisfied. 

If  she  had  not  spoken  disparagingly  of  my  uncle,  I  would 
have  borne  any  insult  from  her ;  but  I  felt  so  enraged  at  the  way 
she  had  talked  of  him,  that  I  lost  all  my  patience,  and  gave  her 
back  her  une  five  pour  un  pois. 

I  took  my  departure  almost  immediately  after  luncheon  was  over, 
"  Jurant  bien"  comme  dit  la  fable,  ec  qu'on  ne  m'y  reprendrais  plus." 

With  one  exception,  I  have  never  met  my  aunt  since  that  day. 
She  left  England  and  took  up  her  residence  in  France,  where  she 
saw  my  mother,  and  told  her  that  she  would  be  delighted  to  see 
me  again ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  said  so  much  had 
that  pleasure  been  really  in  store  for  her. 

The  only  time  I  ever  met  her  again  was  in  a  shop  in  Paris ; 
but,  not  considering  it  desirable  to  renew  our  intercourse,  I  de- 
clined to  acknowledge  her. 

None  of  us — I  mean  neither  my  mother  nor  brother — ever  meet 
her  now ;  she  has  been  fairly  put  a  la  porte  of  our  home,  and  the 
last  words  we  heard  from  her  were  : 

"  Vous  riaurez  pas  mon  heritage." 
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I  cannot  say  I  grudge  it  to  her  now ;  and  there  is  an  old  pro- 
verb about  u  ill-gotten  gain,"  which  makes  me  more  sorry  for  than 
envious  of  my  poor  uncle's  widow. 

Of  course  I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  reasons  which  forced 
my  mother  to  decline  her  acquaintance,  for  I  am  not  writing  her 
story ;  but  I  feel  certain  that  she  fully  deserved  to  be  made  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  less  she  showed  herself  amongst  us  the  better. 

She  is  married  again  now. 

Poor  man  ! 

But  to  return  to  my  own  story.  After  leaving  my  aunt's  house, 
I  directed  my  steps  towards  the  abode  of  Madame  B  .  Hav- 
ing received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  France,  telling  me 
that  she  had  written  to  me  lately,  and  addressed  her  letter  there, 
not  knowing  I  was  gone,  I  felt  anxious  to  procure  the  missive ; 

and  though  disinclined  to  call  on  Madame  B  ,  I  thought  it 

safer  to  apply  for  it  personally  than  to  communicate  with  her  by 
letter. 

Madame  B  was  at  home.   I  found  seated  in  the  same  room 

with  her  another  person,  who,  during  the  short  time  I  was  in  her 
presence,  seemed  to  scrutinize  me  from  head  to  foot,  in  the  most 
searching  manner. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  letter  left  for  you  here/3 
said  Madame  B  ,  looking,  as  I  fancied,  a  little  confused. 

"Oh  yes/'  said  I,  decidedly,  "a  letter  came  here  on  such  a 
day,  please  have  the  goodness  to  inquire  about  it." 

"But  did  not  Mr.  de  Luson  bring  it  to  you?"  she  inquired. 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  that  he  brought  was  not  the  letter  in 
question ;  the  one  I  want  came  lately." 

That  she  had  mentioned  Mr.  de  Luson's  name  with  some 
intention,  I  felt  convinced  from  the  look  she  gave  to  her  com- 
panion, who  was  still  in  the  room,  and  had  not  yet  taken  her  eyes 
off  me. 

I  did  not  look  as  if  I  noticed  this,  for  it  was  no  business  of 
hers  if  Mr.  de  Luson  had  thought  proper  to  bring  me  my  letters. 

At  last  she  went  out  of  the  room,  and  soon  came  back,  carry- 
ing my  letter  in  her  hand.  She  put  it  before  me,  saying  she  did 
not  know  it  had  come — a  falsehood,  which  she  might  have  spared 
her  conscience  (if  she  owned  such  a  thing),  for  it  was  quite  lost  on 
me,  I  being  able  to  show  her  almost  immediately  that  I  knew  her 
statement  to  be  untrue,  and  more,  that  she  had  opened  my 
letter ! 

"  None  of  my  acquaintances,"  said  I,  looking  at  her,  rather 
amused  at  her  frightened  face,  "  seal  their  letters  with  bread. 
Next  time  you  open  a  letter  not  addressed  to  you,  take  the 
precaution  at  least  not  to  leave  marks  of  sealing-wax  on  the  en- 
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velope and  after  saying  this  I  showed  her  how  she  had  neglected 
to  do  so,  and  without  giving  her  time  to  answer,  I  bowed  and  left 
the  house. 

There  was  nothing  of  any  consequence  in  the  letter,  still  I  felt 
much  displeased  that  any  one  should  have  had  the  impertinence  to 
open  and  read  it. 

When  I  returned  to  Prospect  Hill,  I  heard  that  Miss  Cliford 
was  still  out.  The  servant  brought  me  my  cup  of  tea,  after  which, 
feeling  tired,  I  went  to  bed. 

Next  day  early  I  saw  Miss  Cliford.  My  'first  quarter  was 
over-due,  so  I  asked  her  to  give  me,  not  only  what  I  had  lent  her, 
but  also  the  ten  pounds  now  owing  to  me. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  give  you  any/''  said  she,  "  for  I  have  none ;  you 
must  wait." 

"  I  must  positively  have  some  money,  Miss  Cliford/''  answered 
I,  for  I  knew  some  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  had  paid  her.  ' '  I 
want  to  buy  mourning  for  my  uncle,  and  I  cannot  do  so  without 
money.  I  have  lent  you  almost  all  I  had.  If  you  could  not  pay  it 
back,  you  ought  not  to  have  borrowed  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  mademoiselle ?"  exclaimed  she  with 
surprise. 

"  I  mean,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  know  you  have  money,,  for 
several  persons  paid  you  when  they  came  to  take  away  their 
daughters  ;  and  therefore,  I  think,  as  you  paid  Miss  Strike  before 
she  went  away,  you  might  just  as  well  have  clone  the  same  by  me, 
without  forcing  me  into  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  to  ask 
for  my  salary." 

"  Well,  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  to-day.  I 
am  expecting  some  more  the  end  of  next  week,  when  you  shall 
have  yours ;  in  the  meantime,  you  can  go  to  my  draper,  and 
choose  what  you  want  for  your  mourning,  and  pay  him  after- 
wards." 

"  No,  Miss  Cliford,"  I  said,  "  if  I  go  to  your  draper,  and  buy 
anything  from  him,  I  shall  have  it  put  down  to  your  account,  and 
you  may  deduct  what  I  spend  when  you  pay  me.  You  must  excuse 
me  if  I  doubt  your  intention  of  giving  me  any  money  at  the  end  of 
the  week ;  but,  as  ever  since  I  have  been  with  you,  you  have  invari- 
ably put  off  repaying  me  what  you  promised  to  return  in  a  few  days, 
I  am  now  on  my  guard.  I  am  not  going  to  your  draper  without 
your  knowledge ;  so  you  must  expect  to  have  everything  I  pur- 
chase put  down  to  your  account." 

"  Oh,  well ;  do  as  you  like,"  she  replied.  "  I  shall  pay  it  all 
together ;  it  does  not  matter  much." 

She  said  this  with  such  indifference  that  I  wondered  at  her 
coolness. 
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I  had  really  very  little  money  left — about  thirty  shillings — not 
more ;  so  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  go  to  her  shop,  as  I  had 
told  her  I  should.  I  bought  there,  without  any  scruple,  everything 
I  wanted,  and  asked  for  the  bill,  which  amounted  to  four  pounds. 
It  left  her  still  my  creditor  to  the  amount  of  eight  pounds,  in- 
cluding the  two  she  had  borrowed  from  me  at  different  times. 

Having  completed  the  purchase  of  the  few  articles  I  considered 
necessary,  I  went  to  llamona's  house.  She  had  written  to  ask  me 
to  pass  a  few  days  with  her,  if  I  did  not  mind  sharing  her  room, 
as  they  had  no  spare  one.  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  to  stay  till 
Tuesday  morning.  Of  course,  I  told  Miss  Cliford  where  I  was 
going,  and  when  I  hoped  to  return. 

"  I  am  veiy  glad/''  said  she ;  "  it  will  be  more  cheerful  for 

you." 

Ramona's  parents  received  me  very  kindly.  Mr.  Stanley  was 
only  her  step-father.  Her  own  father  died  a  few  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  having  lived  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
Spain.  She  had  a  sister — a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty — the  image 
of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Stanley  spoke  to  me  a  great  deal  about  Miss  Cliford, 
telling  me  how  sorry  she  was  to  hear  that  she  was  not  a  right 
person  to  take  charge  of  young  ladies. 

I  felt  greatly  inclined  to  ask  her  advice  about  my  staying  there 
or  not,  knowing  what  Miss  Cliford  was ;  but  the  thought  of  my 
six  months'  engagement  stopped  me,  and  also  the  idea  of  explain- 
ing to  a  stranger  how  I  was  situated  was  so  distasteful  to  me,  that  I 
resolved  not  to  say  anything  of  my  own  difficulties. 

Those  three  short  days  of  comfort  in  a  happy  home  were  soon 
over.  On  Tuesday  morning  I  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friends,  and 
was  again  on  my  way  towards  Prospect  Hill. 

I  arrived  at  the  house  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  servant  who  let  me  in  I  thought  looked  much  distressed ; 
however,  as  she  said  nothing,  I  did  not  ask  her  any  question — I 
simply  requested  her  to  have  my  box  carried  to  my  room ;  then 
I  went  first,  from  habit,  I  suppose,  into  the  school-room.  No 
one  was  there ;  everything  was  in  the  same  place  as  usual. 

I  did  not  know  where  Miss  Cliford  was ;  so,  in  passing  the 
drawing-room,  I  thought  I  would  look  in  to  sec  if  she  were  there. 
I  stood  aghast ! — for  nothing  was  left  in  it  but  the  four  walls. 

Not  understanding  what  it  could  mean,  I  called  the  servant. 

"Is  the  drawing-room  going  to  be  newly  furnished?'''  I  said 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am  ;  it  is  not  that." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  I  inquired,  growing  anxious  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  change. 
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"Well,  you  see,  Miss,"  she  replied,  "  Miss  Cliford  lias  gone, 
taking  almost  everything  in  the  house  with  her.  After  you 
went  away  the  other  day,  she  told  the  cook  and  me  that,  as  there 
was  no  one  in  the  house,  we  might  take  a  holiday  till  Monday 
night,  which  we  did ;  but,  when  we  came  back,  we  heard  that  she 
had  gone,  selling  almost  all  the  furniture,  which  was  not  hers. 
And,  Miss,  she  has  taken  your  box  that  you  left  behind,  and 
your  silver  mug,  Miss/' 

The  girl  might  have  spoken  longer — I  would  not  have  stopped 
her.  I  could  not  make  out  all  she  said,  but  I  understood  enough 
of  English  to  guess  what  she  meant. 

I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  found,  as  she  had  said,  that  my  box  was 
gone.  I  hunted  the  house  like  a  mad  thing — always  in  the  hope 
of  finding  it  in  one  corner  or  another ;  but  no,  it  was  gone! 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  cried  with  despair. 

The  servant  girl  came,  and  the  cook  also,  trying  each  in  her 
kind  way  to  soothe  my  grief;  but  I  would  not  listen  to  any  words 
of  comfort.    I  cried  and  cried  till  I  felt  quite  ill. 

I  would  willingly  have  given  that  woman  everything  I  had — 
clothes  and  money  alike — if  she  had  only  left  me  my  little  trea- 
sures— things  which  I  prized  almost  more  than  anything  else  on 
earth. 

I  had  kept  all  the  various  articles  with  a  religious  veneration, 
for  they  were  all  presents  from  my  father. 

My  books,  numbering  fifty,  all  beautifully  bound ;  my  little 
ornaments — numbers  of  small  nick-nacks — which  could  be  of  no 
value  to  any  one  but  me  ;  my  little  diamond  cross — a  coral  one — 
and  ear-rings  to  match,  my  own  silver  mug,  fork,  and  spoon,  given 
to  me  by  my  dear  aunt — all  were  gone ;  I  had  not  a  single  thing 
left.  I  really  do  not  know  what  I  might  have  done  to  that  wicked 
woman  if  she  had  been  then  in  my  power  ! 

She  had  taken  also  some  of  my  clothes.  I  do  believe,  if  I  had 
not  taken  a  box  with  me,  with  nearly  all  my  wearing  apparel,  when 
I  went  to  visit  Ramona,  she  would  have  left  me  nothing ! 

On  the  following  day  several  men  came  to  the  house,  all  of 
them  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  talking  loudly.  They  were 
all,  as  I  afterwards  understood,  her  various  creditors,  whom  she 
had  deceived.  They  were  hunting  for  her  in  every  corner  of 
London,  but  she  could  not  be  found.  Some  said  she  had  gone  to 
Canada. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  did  or  not ;  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  no  one  took  heed  of  my  losses.  The  servant  told  me  that  every 
person  was  to  leave  the  house,  and  no  more  notice  was  taken 
of  me. 

I  had  only  now  twenty-five  shillings  in  my  pocket ! 
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I  was  at  this  moment  as  much  puzzled  where  to  go  as  I  had 
i  been  on  my  arrival  in  England. 

Shall  I  go,  thought  I,  to  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  tell  her  what  has 
[  happened  ?    If  I  do,  then  I  must  let  her  know  that  I  have  no 
!  money,  no  home,  no  friends.  I  must  relate  to  her  my  long  tale  of 
j  sorrow  !    No,  I  will  not.    I  cannot  bear  to  be  pitied.    It  breaks 
my  heart  to  receive  kindness  from  strangers,  when  my  own  family 
is  almost  indifferent  as  to  my  existence. 

I  went  out;  it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  and  I  walked  along, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  At  length  I  grew  calm.  One 
single  thought  occupied  me,  and  that  was,  where  I  could  sleep 
when  night  came.  I  had  gone  on  for  more  than  an  hour  without 
heeding  anything  around  me,  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  in 
i  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico. 

In  more  than  one  window  I  saw  "Apartments  to  let."  This 
induced  me  to  try  if  by  chance  I  could  find  a  little  room ;  "  and," 
said  I  to  myself,  "if  I  do  not  like  the  woman  of  the  first  house  I  go 
into,  I  can  try  another."  I  went  all  the  length  of  the  street,  but 
nothing  seemed  to  please  my  fancy,  for  I  could  see  that  nearly  all 
the  rooms  to  let  were  on  the  drawing-room  floor.  I  turned  on  the 
left  into  Elizabeth  Street,  I  think.  "A  bed-room  to  let,"  was 
written  on  a  card  placed  at  the  window  of  the  front  parlour  in  a 
clean-looking,  small  house. 

I  knocked,  and  asked  to  see  the  room  which  was  to  be  let.  The 
servant  said  she  would  go  and  fetch  her  mistress,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, begged  me  to  wait  in  the  parlour.  A  book  of  fashion  was  on 
the  table,  and  a  silk  dress,  neatly  folded,  ready  apparently  to  be 
sent  home. 

"  This  looks  respectable,"  thought  I.  "  Most  likely,  the  woman 
of  the  house  is  a  dressmaker.  I  hope  she  will  let  me  have  her 
apartment." 

She  came  in,  a  young,  nice-looking  little  person,  with  her  scis- 
sors in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  stuff  in  the  other. 

I  told  her  I  wanted  to  sec  the  room  she  had  to  let,  but 
should  like  first  to  know  the  price. 

It  was  not  much;  but,  still,  more  than  I  could  give,  and  I 
frankly  told  her  so. 

u  But  come  and  sec  it,"  said  she ;  u  perhaps  you  will  change 
your  mind." 

It  was  at  the  top  of  the  house — rather  a  larger  room  than  I 
required.  I  told  her  this,  and  repeated  that  I  really  could  not  give 
as  much  as  she  wanted ;  " for,"  added  I,  "I  am  a  poor  governess, 
and  cannot  afford  it."  I  blushed  as  I  said  this ;  but  I  had  so 
very  little  money,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  almost  dishonest  of 
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me  to  try  to  induce  her  to  let  me  have  her  room  for  less,  when  I 
knew,  at  the  longest,  I  could  but  stay  with  her  two  weeks: 

"  Shall  you  want  any  attendance  ?"  said  she. 

"  No,"  I  replied ;  "  I  will  do  everything  for  myself.  I  will 
not  trouble  you  at  all." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  will  let  you  have  it  then,  as  the 
room  has  been  vacant  for  some  time." 

"  Could  I  come  to-day?"  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  quite  ready  whenever  you  like." 

I  felt  as  if  the  door  of  Paradise  had  been  opened  to  me,  so  re- 
lieved and  happy  did  I  feel  at  the  thought  of  having  obtained  a 
shelter  for  the  night. 

Before  taking  leave  of  my  landlady,  I  paid  her  a  week's  rent  in 
advance  (six  shillings) .  I  had  not  much  left  in  my  purse,  but  I 
entertained  the  hope  that  I  should  hear  of  "  something "  almost 
immediately.  It  was  happy  for  me  I  felt  such  confidence  in 
the  future,  for  otherwise  I  believe  I  would  have  gone  mad  with 
anxiety. 

Now  that  I  know  more  of  the  world,  I  have  lost  a  little  of  my 
confidence ;  my  fears  are  too  often  greater  than  my  hopes ;  and, 
when  any  misfortune  happens  to  me,  I  do  not  feel  the  same  courage 
as  formerly  to  face  a  possible  future. 

I  felt  very  tired  going  back  to  Prospect  Hill.  I  could  not  find 
an  omnibus,  and  could  not  take  a  cab,  for  it  was  too  expensive ;  I 
even  did  not  know  how  to  return  to  Elizabeth  Street  with  my  box, 
for  I  wanted  to  spend  as  little  as  I  could,  and  I  knew  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  three  shillings  to  drive  back. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  I  did  not  know  how  to  overcome. 

When  I  reached  the  school,  everything  there  was  topsy-turvy; 
each  one  trying  to  get  what  was  his  own.  I  went  straight  to  see 
if  my  box  were  still  there,  for  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  have 
gone  as  the  other  had.  However,  it  was  safe  in  its  own  place.  I 
asked  the  servant,  who  was  also  ready  to  go,  if  she  could  tell  me 
how  I  could  have  it  sent  away  without  taking  a  cab. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  can  have  it  sent  by  the  parcels 
delivery.    If  you  like,  Miss,  I  will  go  with  you  to  inquire." 

I  accepted  her  offer,  and  we  went  together  to  a  grocer's  shop, 
where  a  man  told  us  that  for  payment  of  a  shilling  my  box  would 
arrive  at  Elizabeth  Street  the  next  clay.  This,  I  thought,  would 
do  very  well.    I  really  felt  delighted  at  my  success. 

Before  finally  leaving  Prospect  Hill,  I  inquired  if  anything  had 
been  heard  of  Miss  Cliford,  and  whether  there  were  a  chance  of  my 
recovering  any  of  my  money  or  possessions. 

The  answer  was,  that  almost  all  the  town  of  Peckham  was  up 
in  search  of  her,  and  that,  if  she  were  caught,  she  would  certainly 
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be  put  in  prison,  for  she  had  deceived  so  many  people  no  one 
was  indulgently  inclined  towards  her.  As  for  money,  it  would  be 
lucky  indeed  if  any  one  got  a  penny. 

I  saw  immediately  it  was  of  no  use  for  me  to  hope  for  any 
help  from  that  quarter;  my  poor  eight  pounds  were  lost  for 
ever.  I  would  have  willingly,  however,  given  the  money  to  her,  if 
I  could  only  have  again  all  the  little  treasures  which  were  so  dear 
to  me. 

Before  dark,  I  was  once  more  in  Elizabeth  Street.  My  room 
looked  comfortable  and  cheerful.  My  landlady  had  lighted  a  fire 
— an  expense  I  had  not  thought  of.  She  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  like  something  for  my  tea — "  a  mutton  chop,  or  something 
else." 

A  mutton  chop  seemed  very  tempting,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing 
since  the  morning ;  but  I  fancied  it  would  be  so  dear,  that  I  had 
better  not  incur  the  expense ;  so  I  only  asked  her  to  buy  me  some 
tea  and  sugar,  and  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  she  could. 

"  Will  you  make  it  yourself?"  said  she. 

"Yes,  I  think  I  will/'  I  replied.  "I  will  not  make  it  so  strong 
as  she  most  probably  would/'  I  thought  within  myself,  "  and  it  will 
last  longer.'" 

An  hour  later  the  servant  brought  me  all  my  little  store — tea, 
sugar,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 

I  really  felt  amused  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  employed  making 
my  tea,  which  I  think  very  few  English  would  like  to  have  tasted, 
it  was  so  very  weak  ! 

I  had  a  real  feast  of  buttered  toast,  though  it  may  seem  rather 
a  meagre  meal. 

"After  I  had  done,  I  settled  myself  very  comfortably  near  my 
fire — a  luxury  which  I  knew  I  must  not  afford  myself  the  next 
day. 

I  counted  again — dear  me,  how  often  I  used  to  count  the  con- 
tents of  my  purse  in  those  days  ! — how  much  I  still  had  left  I 
Eighteen  shillings — no  more  !  This  was  dreadful.  I  had  barely 
enough  to  live  on  a  fortnight.  This  truth  made  me  feel  more  sad 
than  frightened,  for  1  began  to  picture  to  myself  what  would 
happen  if  I  did  not  almost  immediately  find  another  situation  as 
governess. 

I  thought  of  my  mother,  to  whom  I  had  not  written  for  a  long 
time.  Should  I  let  her  know  that  I  was  almost  without  bread  ? 
No ;  I  rather  would  starve. 

My  proud  spirit  rejected  the  idea  of  seeking  for  help,  which 
I  knew,  if  given  at  all,  would  only  be  bestowed  in  triumph  over 
the  defeat  of  my  schemes  of  independence,  and  would  include 
neither  love  nor  pity. 
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I  went  on,  thinking  of  bygone  days,  when,  though  not  always 
Iiappy,  still  I  knew  no  want.  What  would  my  father  say,  if  he 
knew  ?  Do  the  dead  know  what  is  going  on  upon  earth  among 
their  own  whom  they  have  left  ?  Perhaps  thev  do,  who  can 
tell ! 

The  hours  glided  away,  and  I  sat  there  dreaming,  lost,  as  it 
were,  among  the  scenes  of  another  world,  forgetful  of  all  my 
troubles,  thinking  nothing  of  the  morrow,  making  no  plans  :  re- 
verie had  taken  me  on  her  wings,  and  with  her  I  was  flying  away, 
far,  far  away  from  the  present. 

Oh,  that  I  could  have  dreamed  on  for  ever ! 

The  next  day,  however,  the  reality  of  my  position  came  again 
l>efore  me.  I  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  rousing  myself  to  look 
for  some  employment.  I  could  not  afford  to  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  f  Times '  newspaper ;  but,  for  sixpence  a  week  I  might  have 
it  daily  for  an  hour,  and,  on  the  chance  of  thus  obtaining  some 
useful  information,  I  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  me  every 
morning.  I  went  also  that  clay  to  see  Ramona.  She  knew  nothing 
of  Miss  Cliford,  and  was  shocked  to  hear  the  news  I  brought  her. 

"  And  where  are  you  now  ?"  inquired  her  mother. 

"  Oh,  I  have  found  a  nice  little  room,  with  a  very  respectable 
and  civil  woman,  in  Pimlico,  near  Ebury  Street,"  and  I  gave 
her  my  address.  "  But  I  must  try,"  I  went  on,  "  to  find 
something  to  do  very  soon,  for  Miss  Cliford  went  away  without 
paying  me,  and  I  really  have  not  much  to  spend." 

"  Poor  girl  V  I  heard  Mrs.  Stanley  say  to  her  daughter. 

Those  words,  "  Poor  girl,"  made  me  ready  to  cry ;  but  I  tried 
hard  not  to  do  so,  for  I  knew  if  I  once  broke  down  it  would 
be  over  with  me,  I  should  become  ill  and  lose  all  my  energy,  which 
was  all-important  to  me  at  that  time. 

Ramona  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  stay  for  dinner  and  tea, 
and  promised  that  some  one  should  take  me  home  in  the  evening. 
I  accepted  her  invitation  with  pleasure.  If  they  had  known  I  was 
so  poor  I  dare  scarcely  have  spent  sixpence  on  my  food,  if  I 
had  stayed  to  eat  it  at  my  little  lodging  in  Elizabeth  Street,  I  am 
sure  their  kind  hearts  would  have  prompted  them  to  invite  me  to 
xemain  with  them  altogether,  till  I  was  in  a  better  position ;  but  I 
could  not  bear  to  let  them  know  my  sorrowful  tale.  It  was  pride, 
stupid  pride,  for  I  felt  certain  they  would  have  helped  me ;  never- 
theless, I  think  I  would  rather  have  died  than  owned  that  I  was 
almost  starving. 

During  that  week  I  went  twice  to  dine  at  the  house  of  those 
kind  people.  When  Sunday  came,  I  counted  again  what  remained 
in  my  purse,  and  found  I  had  only  spent  two  shillings. 

It  was  not  much,  but  still  it  did  not  alter  the  fact,  that  another 
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,week  more,  and,  however  small  my  expenses  might  be,  I  should 
have  but  a  few  shillings  to  meet  them. 

What  dreadful,  wakeful  nights  I  passed  !  I  wonder  the  agony 
of  my  thoughts  did  not  kill  me.  If  I  had  dared,  I  would  have 
screamed  aloud  in  my  despair.  Oh  !  I  could  have  sent  forth  such 
a  cry,  that  I  believe  those  abroad,  who  had  forced  me  to  leave  my 
home,  must  have  heard  it,  heard  it  to  their  latest  day ! 

I  remember  the  Monday  of  the  second  week,  going  out  to  see 
what  I  could  buy  for  my  dinner,  and  being  followed  by  a  poor 
woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms.  She  was  starving.  "  God 
will  bless  you/'  said  she,  running  behind  me  ;  "  it  will  bring  you 
happiness  ;  do,  my  good  lady,  give  me  a  piece  of  bread/''  I  felt  as 
if  I  could  not  resist  her,  and  yet  I  had  so  little  to  spare,  that  I  was 
half  inclined  to  tell  her  I  could  not  give  her  anything,  when 
all  at  once  the  remembrance  came  across  my  mind  of  what  my 
father  had  often  told  me  :  "  Whenever  you  are  unhappy,  think  of 
those  whose  misfortunes  are  greater  than  your  own ;  thinking  of 
the  sufferings  of  others  softens  our  heart,  teaches  us  to  be  resigned 
to  our  lot,  and  not  to  be  selfish  in  our  own  sorrow/''  I  turned 
round  and  gave  twopence  to  the  poor  woman. 

A  little  pork  pie,  costing  fourpence  (which  now,  I  doubt  not,  I 
should  consider  very  poor  fare) ,  afforded  me  ample  food  for  my 
dinner  that  day.  It  was  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  thing 
I  could  get,  for  it  did  not  require  any  cooking. 

My  landlady  had  asked  me  several  times  if  I  did  not  want  any- 
thing done  for  me,  but  I  always  answered  her  in  the  negative, 
saying  either  that  I  was  going  to  dine  out,  or  that  I  had  bought 
something.  I  dare  say  she  saw  that  I  could  not  afford  much  food ; 
she  was  not  inquisitive,  had  a  cheerful  way  of  talking  to  me,  which 
made  me  like  to  stop  and  speak  to  her  sometimes.  She  was  also 
very  kind,  and  did  many  little  things  for  me,  which  I  am  sure  she 
would  not  have  done  for  every  lodger. 

One  day  she  came  in  a  great  hurry  to  bring  me  my  tea.  Her 
servant,  who  usually  waited  on  me,  being  out,  she  said  she  was 
much  pressed  for  time,  not  being  able  to  find  anyone  to  come  in 
and  work  for  her,  and  she  had  several  dresses  to  finish  that  week. 
"  If  I  was  like  you/'  she  added,  "  perhaps  I  would  get  on  better, 
for  you  arc  so  quick  with  your  needle.  I  was  watching  you  work- 
ing the  other  day,  and  was  quite  surprised  to  see  that  a  lady  could 
do  it  so  well  as  you  did." 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  fancied  this  was  an  offer  she  was 
making  me  to  work  for  her.  I  felt  a  little  vexed  at  first,  not  with 
her,  but  with  myself,  for  blushing,  as  I  know  I  did,  before  her 
very  eyes.  What  could  there  be  to  blush  for?  Work  does  not 
dishonour  anyone  ;  and  as  I  had  no  money,  was  it  not  well  to  earn 
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a  little  by  needle- work,  however  humble  the  occupation  might 
seem,  if  an  opportunity  to  do  so  presented  itself? 

I  did  not  give  myself  time  to  reflect  any  longer,  and  boldly 
told  her  that  if  she  required  any  one  to  help,  and  thought  I  could 
do  it,  I  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  I  could. 

"  Will  you,  indeed  ?M  she  exclaimed.  "  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
Could  you  help  me  all  this  week  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  I  replied. 

"  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  also,"  she  continued,  "  if  you  could 
give  a  lesson  in  French  to  my  little  boy  every  day,  in  the  evening  : 
he  thinks  it  would  help  him  with  his  lessons  ;  he  won't  give  you 
much  trouble,  for  he  is  very  fond  of  it." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted/'  I  said ;  "  send  him  here  this  evening, 
we  will  begin  at  once/'' 

"  Oh  no/"  she  said,  kindly,  "  you  must  come  down  to  the  par- 
lour, there  is  only  my  mother  and  me,  it  will  be  more  cheerful,  if 
you  don't  mind  ?" 

I  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  this  good  woman,  and  oh !  how 
thankful  I  was  to  her  !  I  believed  she  guessed  a  little  of  the  truth, 
and  this  increased  my  gratitude.  I  worked  for  her  more  than  I 
would  have  clone  for  any  body  in  the  world,  and  I  felt  her  kind- 
ness more  than  I  could  express. 

I  had  no  rent  to  pay  that  week,  and  spent  nothing.  Shelter 
and  food  I  earned  by  the  honest  labour  of  my  own  hands.  I  took 
my  meals  with  these  kind  people.  My  position  altogether  seemed 
to  me  very  strange  ;  but  I  felt  satisfied  that,  could  my  dear  father 
have  seen  and  spoken  with  his  child,  he  would  have  approved  of 
my  yielding  to  the  circumstances  of  my  fate,  and  doing  what  I 
could  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  until  it  pleased  God  to  send 
me  brighter  days. 

I  had  all  this  time  seen  nothing  likely  to  suit  me  in  the  news- 
papers ;  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  was  almost  afraid  to  spend  a  shil- 
ling more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  had  no  rent  to  pay,  it 
was  true,  for  I  had  agreed  to  make  it  the  price  of  my  lessons  to  my 
landlady's  little  boy ;  but  still  I  had  to  eat,  I  could  not  live  on  air. 

Suspense  is  a  terrible  thing,  it  tears  one's  heart  to  pieces,  it 
makes  it  old  too,  with  bitter  disappointment. 

Day  after  day  I  waited  in  anguish,  hoping  and  hoping  always, 
that  the  next  post  would  bring  me  some  prospect  of  employment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  at  last  I  saw  something  which  I 
thought  might  do  for  me.   "  A  lady  having  a  French  school  wanted  - 
a  teacher."    It  was  in  Chelsea ;  I  went  to  see  what  it  was  like. 

The  Misses  Stebbing  were  rather  old.  The  eldest  was  tall  and 
thin,  the  youngest  short  and  fat.  They  were  both  very  strange 
specimens  of  human  nature.    They  contradicted  one  another  by 
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turns.  It  was  really  amusing  to  hear  them  talk  ;  I  thought  they 
would  never  agree  as  to  whether  I  should  come  to  them  the  next 
week  or  not,  for  I  had  accepted  their  offer,  though  it  was  not  a 
bright  one.  Board — that  is  to  say,  shelter  and  food,  including 
washing,  if  I  were  not  extravagant,  but  no  money  ! 

For  all  this  liberality  I  was  to  teach  French,  music,  and  draw- 
ing !  I  agreed  to  do  so,  for  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  be 
fastidious,  having,  as  was  really  the  case,  but  a  few  shillings  left, 
scarcely  enough  to  live  on  for  one  week. 

They  wanted  me  to  make  an  engagement  with  them  for  six 
months,  but  I  would  not,  I  only  agreed  to  stay  three,  and  made  them 
promise  that  they  would  let  me  have  every  Saturday  afternoon  to 
myself,  and  an  hour  each  morning  after  breakfast  for  practising. 

When  all  these  preliminaries  were  settled,  I  gave  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's address  to  the  eldest  Miss  Stebbings,  Ramona's  mother 
having  kindly  promised  that  she  would  answer  any  inquiries  re- 
garding me,  and  explain  if  necessary  the  circumstances  which  had 
obliged  me  to  leave  Prospect  Hill. 

Miss  Stebbing  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  come  imme- 
diately, as  their  school  was  to  open  again  on  the  following 
Monday ;  it  was  therefore  understood  between  us,  that  if  I  did 
not  before  then  receive  a  letter  with  contrary  directions,  I  was 
to  consider  myself  engaged  to  make  my  appearance  that  afternoon 
at  No.  — ,  Smith  Street,  Chelsea. 

What  a  relief !  I  saw  before  me  three  months  of  shelter,  with 
food  and  no  expense.  Three  months  of  slavery  !  But  what  did  it 
matter  !  It  would  give  me  time  to  look  out  for  something  better. 
A  la  guerre  comme  a  la  guerre. 

When  I  returned  to  my  little  lodging,  I  told  my  landlady  that 
most  likely  I  should  leave  her  early  on  the  following  week ;  to 
which  she  remarked,  that  though  she  was  glad  to  hear  I  had  got 
something  to  suit  me,  she  was  sorry  to  part  with  me,  as  she  would 
never  get  any  lodger  giving  so  little  trouble  as  I  did. 

Most  likely  not,  for  those  who  have  nothing  to  eat,  cannot 
give  much  trouble  to  the  cook  ! 
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CLEEICAL  CELEBRITIES. 

A  SEEIES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PORTRAITS. 


I.— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  AND  MR.  SPURGEON. 

The  youngest  son  of  a  Scotch  gentlemen  now  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  Lanfranc  and  A'Beckett.  The  Primate  of  all  England 
is  a  Scotchman  of  ascetic  countenance,  of  abrupt,  business-like, 
and  almost  stern  manners,  and  possessed  of  a  character  as  hard 
and  as  clear  as  a  diamond.  The  world  has  seen  many  changes 
since  the  days  when  England  first  had  an  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  beholding  that  great  post  in 
our  Church  occupied  by  a  man  who  has  been  as  much  '  self-made/ 
in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  George  Stephenson 
himself.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  can  aver  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  he  in  no-wise  owes  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of 
patrons  amongst  the  great.  When  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  a  few  months  ago,  that  post  became  his  of  natural 
right.  On  the  bench  of  Bishops  there  was  no  one  whose  claim  to 
the  Primacy  could  compare  with  his. 

It  is  a  chequered  life  which  his  Grace  has  led  since  he  left 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  in  1827.  He  had  to  begin 
with  the  usual  struggle  through  which  Scotch  lads  must  pass  at 
Glasgow  University,  but  like  not  a  few  of  his  most  distinguished 
fellow  countrymen,  he  succeeded  three  years  later  in  obtaining  an 
Exhibition  on  Snells'  foundation,  and  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  subsequently  graduated  B.A.  in  first-class  honours.  Here  he  took 
up  his  residence  for  some  time  as  a  tutor.  Oxford  in  those  days  was 
passing  through  the  gravest  of  her  religious  crises — that  of  which 
the  fruits  still  abide  with  us.  The  young  men  of  the  University 
were  being  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  Tractarians  by  the  fervent 
eloquence  of  those  who  had  made  themselves  the  apostles  of  a 
new  religious  school.  The  danger  was  great,  and  amongst  those 
who  saw  it,  and  who  did  their  best  to  avert,  or  at  least  lessen  it, 
was  Mr.  Tait.  His  cold,  severely  logical  mind,  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  new  doctrines  which  were  being  preached  so 
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■earnestly,  and  accepted  so  eagerly  by  the  young  men  around  him ; 
and  he  became  at  once  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of  those  doc- 
trines. But  then,  as  in  his  later  life,  his  opposition  was  conducted 
with  marked  fairness  and  moderation.  There  was  but  little  of 
that  theological  bitterness  which  is  so  common  in  all  polemical 
disputes  displayed  in  the  part  he  took  in  the  great  conflict. 
Thus  early  he  had  learnt  to  recognise  the  sincerity  even  of  those 
from  whose  opinions  he  differed  most  widely.  He  could  appre- 
ciate, in  fact,  the  good  qualities  of  an  opponent,  and  he  could 
carry  on  intimate  and  even  affectionate  social  intercourse  with 
those  whose  peculiar  opinions  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  him. 
The  personal  liberality  of  sentiment  thus  displayed  at  this  early 
period  of  his  career,  has  throughout  the  whole  of  that  career 
assisted  him  materially.  Dr.  Tait  has  had  many  opponents,  as  all 
prominent  members  of  a  Church  must  necessarily  have,  but  we 
believe  we  are  correct  in  saying  that  he  has  had  no  enemies. 

How  great  a  distance  he  had  advanced  whilst  at  Oxford  in 
that  journey  which  has  ended  by  landing  him  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  attain,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  1842,  when  only  thirty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  office  of  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arnold.  For  eight  years  he  remained  there,  direct- 
ing the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  day,  and  exercising  an 
incalculable  influence  over  a  generation  which  has  since  risen  to 
manhood.  No  one  will  pretend  that  he  enjoyed  the  success  of 
Dr.  Arnold ;  but  it  is  only  once  in  a  century  that  a  man  like  Dr. 
Arnold  is  given  to  the  world.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether 
the  cold  and  unsympathetic  nature  of  Dr.  Tait  was  calculated  to 
attract  the  affection  of  ordinary  boys.  That  he  was  esteemed 
and  respected  by  them,  cannot  be  questioned,  but  more  perhaps 
it  would  be  unfair  to  say.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
Dr.  Tait's  theological  views  were  founded  upon  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor at  Rugby ;  that  he  shared  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
which  so  many  men  of  his  day  entertained  for  Dr.  Arnold,  and 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  justify  the  choice  of  those  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  chair  so  lately  occupied  by  the  great  school- 
master. At  Rugby  he  worked  with  heart  and  soul ;  he  main- 
tained the  school  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  rejoicing 
in  his  labours,  he  might  even  have  continued  in  them  up  to  the 
present  day  but  for  the  circumstance  that  his  health  gave  way 
under  the  constant  strain  upon  it,  and  that  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  physical  weakness,  as  to  preclude  the 
hope  of  his  being  able,  for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  to  re- 
sume work.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  received  from  Lord 
John  Russell  in  April,  1850,  the  ofl'er  of  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle, 
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■which  he  immediately  accepted,  and  proceeded  to  the  northern 
Cathedral  city.  He  was  no  '  indolent  Dean/  however.  No 
sooner  was  his  health  in  any  measure  re-established,  than  he 
launched  into  labours  which  cannot,  one  would  imagine,  have 
been  much  lighter  than  those  from  which  he  had  just  been  re- 
leased. Under  his  charge  the  city  of  Carlisle  became  the  scene 
of  active  religious  work.  The  Cathedral  became  the  popular 
place  of  worship  in  the  district ;  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  the  distressed  were  organised,  and 
the  public  charities  of  the  town  stimulated  and  reformed  under 
his  zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions.  The  labours  which  were 
thus  carried  out  attracted  to  Carlisle  and  to  its  Dean  an  unusual 
amount  of  public  attention,  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  ex-master  of  Rugby  School  was  marked  out  for  high 
preferment  in  the  Church.  A  heavy  domestic  calamity  which 
about  this  time  befel  the  family  of  Dr.  Tait,  secured  for  him  a 
large  degree  of  public  sympathy,  and  it  was  also  said  at  the 
time  that  a  letter  written  by  the  Dean  to  a  friend  whilst  he  was 
in  the  depth  of  his  bereavement,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen,  and  produced  in  Her  Majesty's  mind  a  feeling  of  the 
liveliest  interest  on  behalf  of  the  writer.  Whether  this  be  so, 
or  not,  however,  it  is  certain  that  the  preferment  which  he  shortly 
received,  surpassed  the  utmost  expectations  of  his  friends,  for 
when  Dr.  Blomneld  was  enabled  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
resign  the  See  of  London,  in  August,  1856,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle 
was  nominated  to  the  vacancy,  and  thus  became  the  occupant  of 
London  House,  and  the  possessor  of  that  vast  amount  of  social 
and  ecclesiastical  influence  which  attaches  to  the  Bishopric  of 
London. 

Of  the  great  work  which  Dr.  Tait  accomplished  during  the 
thirteen  years  that  he  remained  at  London  House,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  speak  here  at  any  length.  He  entered  upon  his  epis- 
copal duties  in  somewhat  stormy  times,  and  under  rather  adverse 
circumstances.  That  he  did  not  please  everybody  during  his 
tenure  of  the  Bishopric  is  hardly  surprising.  Both  the  extreme 
parties  in  the  Church  found  cause  to  complain  of  him ;  but  in 
that  very  fact,  perhaps,  lay  his  highest  claim  to  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  moderate  men.  He  made  little  effort  to  reconcile 
the  vast  differences  existing  amongst  the  various  sections  of  the 
Church  in  the  Metropolis.  His  clear,  business-like  view  of  the 
state  of  religious  parties  when  he  was  called  to  the  Bench,  led 
him  to  attempt  a  more  hopeful  task  than  that  would  have  been. 
Prom  the  first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  people  who  had  no 
Church,  rather  than  to  those  wrho  wTere  contending  on  behalf  of 
High  Church  and  Low  Church.    The  spiritual  destitution  of 
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London  is  something  of  which  even  now  no  one  can  think  without 
a  blush ;  but  when  Dr.  Tait  was  called  to  preside  over  the  See, 
it  was  infinitely  worse  than  it  is-  at  the  present  day.  For  the 
great  change  that  has  been  wrought  since  then,  London  is 
largely  indebted  to  his  labours.  The  "Bishop  of  London's 
Eund,"  which  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  his  exertions,  has 
opened  up  a  new  future  for  the  Church  in  the  capital.  The  work 
of  raising  that  fund  was  the  great  event  in  the  Bishop's  tenure  of 
office.  It  was  a  work  just  suited  to  a  man  of  his  thoroughly 
practical  character.  Whilst  religious  parties  within  the  Church 
were  contending  for  the  mastery :  whilst  too  large  a  section  of 
the  world  around  him  was  drifting  away  from  the  Church  alto- 
gether, Dr.  Tait  devoted  his  wonderful  energies,  and  his  great 
administrative  abilities,  to  the  task  of  raising  a  million  of  money 
to  be  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the 
capital.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
in  doing  so,  he  raised  a  thoroughly  practical  memorial  of  his 
labours  in  the  diocese.  Then  came  once  more  a  serious  illness — 
an  illness  so  severe  indeed  that  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  work, 
and  had  to  quit  England  in  search  of  health  elsewhere.  Again  it 
seemed  likely  that  his  public  career  was  to  come  to  a  premature 
end ;  but  again  the  evil  omens  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  At 
the  very  time  when  health  and  strength  were  slowly  returning  to  the 
Bishop's  exhausted  frame,  Dr.  Longley  was  taken  from  us,  full  of 
years.  There  was  an  interval  of  suspense — of  very  anxious  sus- 
pense to  the  Church — and  then  Mr.  Disraeli  showed  his  complete 
freedom  from  party  bias  in  his  ecclesiastical  appointments,  by 
offering  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  to  Dr.  Tait.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  thus  became  Primate  of 
all  England. 

Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  then  to  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  decisive  verdict  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  the  public  in  the  great  office  which  he 
now  holds.  Nor,  indeed,  are  these  pages  the  place  in  which  any 
critical  review  of  Dr.  Tait's  career  can  be  attempted.  All  that 
we  would  propose  is  to  add  to  the  brief  narrative  of  his  life 
which  we  have  given  a  slight  sketch  of  his  character,  founded  upon 
personal  observation. 

And  we  cannot  begin  such  a  sketch  better  than  by  describing 
the  position  which  the  Archbishop  holds  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  place  of  the  Primate  amongst  the  peers  is  always  one  of 
peculiar  importance.  He  necessarily  has  a  much  larger  amount 
of  influence  in  the  House  than  any  of  his  right  reverend  brethren, 
and  as  the  recognised  head  of  the  Church,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, he  is  accepted  without  question  as  her  spokesman  and 
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leader.  Only  once  since  bis  elevation  has  Dr.  Tait  made  an  im- 
portant speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  on  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  spoke  weighted  by  responsibilities  which  might  well  have 
caused  any  ordinary  man  to  stand  aghast.  It  was  in  the  great 
debate  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  When 
his  Grace  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage which  filled  the  House,  there  was  a  silence  which  of  itself 
indicated  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  Few  persons  who 
heard  the  speech  he  then  delivered  are  likely  to  forget  it.  Those 
who  had  often  been  present  when  Dr.  Tait  spoke  from  the  Episcopal 
Bench  as  Bishop  of  London,  could  now  hardly  believe  that  they 
were  listening  to  the  same  man.  From  the  first  moment  it  was 
evident  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  that  he  felt  to  the  full  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
him.  Nevertheless,  in  his  manner  there  was  a  dignity  which 
would  have  befitted  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors  in  his 
great  office.  Embarrassment  there  was  none.  He  spoke  slowly^, 
calmly,  clearly,  and  with  telling  force.  Few  men  doubt  that  hy 
his  speech  that  evening  he  decided  the  fate  of  the  Irish  Church 
Bill.  Had  he  then  stood  firmly  by  his  brethren ;  had  he  given 
his  great  weight  to  the  party  which  was  bent  upon  throwing  out 
the  measure  and  preserving  the  Irish  Church,  the  Bill  would 
inevitably  have  been  rejected  upon  the  second  reading.  Was  it 
his  duty  to  have  taken  this  step  ?  The  question  is  one  which  it 
is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  The  Archbishop  failed  to  look  at  the 
question  from  the  point  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  officer.  Then,  as  through  his  life,  he  took  the  business- 
like, the  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  question.  He  had  convinced 
himself  that  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  must  be  the 
result  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  and  that  in  such  a  collision  the 
Upper  House  was  likely  to  be  worsted.  Believing  this  he  refused 
to  say  "  No 33  to  the  measure.  We  leave  posterity  to  pronounce 
upon  his  action  in  the  matter ;  but  we  may  say  at  least  that  it 
was  the  action  of  a  politician  rather  than  of  the  leader  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  substance  of  his  speech, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  Never  before  had  any  Member  of  that  House  listened 
to  a  more  dignified  utterance  of  opinion,  than  that  which  he  then 
made.  Less  dignified,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  the  position  he 
took  up  on  that  famous  Saturday  morning  when,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  summer  sun  were  breaking  through  the  paiDted  windows  of 
the  House,  their  Lordships  divided  upon  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  The  peers  who  decline  to  vote  in  a  division  never  look 
to  much  advantage  as  they  stand,  very  much  like  prisoners  on 
their  trial,  behind  the  rail  which  divides  the  space  in  front  of  the; 
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throne  from  the  House  proper.  But  on  such  an  occasion  when 
the  fate  of  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  was  being  de- 
cided, it  was  a  memorable  and  remarkable  spectacle  which  was 
presented  when  the  two  Archbishops  of  the  Church  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  the  eventful  division.  "  Look  at  the  trimmers  V 
said  one,  who  stood  beside  the  writer  of  these  lines,  when  Dr. 
Tait  and  Dr.  Thomson  were  seen  to  separate  from  their  brethren, 
and  take  up  their  places  behind  the  rail ;  and  there  was  an  ex- 
pression in  the  faces  of  both  the  Archbishops  which  showed  they 
were  not  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  position  they  occupied 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  dignified  one. 

With  this  important  exception,  however,  Dr.  Tait  has  stood 
loyally  by  the  Church  since  he  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  one  of  the  most  acute  judges  of  character  our 
generation  has  seen,  pronounced  as  her  opinion  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop (Dr.  Longley)  that  he  was  one  well  able  to  "  check  en- 
croachments/'' Dr.  Tait,  however,  is  not  likely  to  confine  himself 
to  this  negative  task.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  extreme  parties 
in  the  Church.  A  member  of  the  more  moderate  section  of  the 
Broad  Church  himself,  he  unites  in  a  singular  manner  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  man  of  the  world.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  imply  anything  dishonourable  to  his  Grace  in 
saying  this.  Our  meaning — to  be  precise — is,  that  he  has  that 
breadth  of  sentiment,  and  that  clearness,  and  coldness  of  judg- 
ment, which  are  so  seldom  found  in  the  ecclesiastic.  With  these, 
however,  he  has  a  thorough  determination  to  advance  to  the 
utmost  the  interests  of  the  Church  over  which  he  has  been  placed. 
He  is  not  one  to  stand  by  idle  whilst  any  "  encroachments"  are 
being  made  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  Church  which 
he  believes  himself  able  to  prevent.  In  this  respect  he  will 
u-  check  encroachments"  much  more  effectually  than  ever  worthy 
Archbishop  Longley  did.  And  yet  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
assumed  that  position  in  connection  with  the  Establishment  which 
the  Primate  might  be  expected  to  take.  He  is  far  too  active  a 
business  man  to  make  a  model  Archbishop.  The  church  will 
have  in  him  a  zealous  and  far-seeing  agent,  rather  than  a  chief. 
In  all  that  concerns  its  material  prosperity,  Dr.  Tait  will  interest 
himself  busily  and  effectually.  Churches  will  be  built,  and  poor 
endowments  increased  throughout  the  country  under  his  auspices  ; 
he  will  do  his  best,  too,  to  remove  those  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  the  management  of  the  Establishment,  and  which  arc  an  eye- 
sore to  the  world.  But  no  one  can  believe  that  under  his  rule  any 
attempt  will  be  made  to  reconcile  or  to  bring  together  the  various 
sections  of  the  Church.  He  will  deal  with  a  vigorous  hand  with 
its  material  evils  so  far  as  they  arc  within  his  reach  ;  but  for  its 
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spiritual  divisions  lie  will  have  no  remedy  to  suggest.  Acute,  in- 
dustrious, clever,  and  eneigetic,  he  will  unquestionably  effect 
many  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  the  Church ;  but  there 
is  many  another  man  in  England  who  would  have  been  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  Church  itself.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
in  the  crisis,  which  is  unquestionably  approaching  in  religious 
matters,  Dr.  Tait  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Church  as  they  should  be  maintained  by  its  primate.  We  have 
no  fear  as  to  his  ability  to  defend  its  material  interests.  No  one 
will  be  better  able,  indeed,  to  uphold  its  position,  its  privileges,  its 
endowments  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  he  be  the  man  who  is  to  restore  and  to  strengthen  the 
hold  of  the  Church  upon  the  masses  of  the  people ;  whether  his 
influence  will  give  any  valuable  assistance  to  those  who  seek  to  jfc 
bring  the  world  into  sympathy  with  the  Church. 

As  a  preacher,  the  Archbishop  has  never  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able reputation.  He  belongs,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  moderate 
section  of  the  Broad  Church  party ;  his  sympathies  tending  to- 
wards the  evangelical  rather  than  the  tractarian  members  of  the 
Church.  But  he  is  by  no  means  an  eminent  theologian,  nor  is  he 
likely  ever  again  to  take  a  leading  part  in  polemical  controversy. 
With  the  upper  classes  he  is  deservedly  popular.  The  efforts 
which  he  made  whilst  at  London  House  were  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  command  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  society,  and  he  has 
succeeded  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  gaining  for  himself  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  representatives  of  rank  and  wealth  in  the 
metropolis.  This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  a  valuable  qualifica- 
tion for  him  in  his  present  office.  The  Church  needs  a  Primate 
who  will  be  a  link  of  union  between  it  and  the  world ;  and  who 
will  be  able  on  its  behalf  to  make  friends  of  "  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness."  Nobody  can  do  this  better  than  Archbishop 
Tait.  But  there  are  higher  interests  involved  in  the  future  of  the 
Church  than  those  which  affect  the  Establishment ;  and  whether 
the  Primate  is  the  man  who  can  best  advance  those  interests  is  a 
matter  upon  which  there  cannot  but  be  great  difference  of 
opinion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  which  London  at  present 
affords  for  the  stranger,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  those  dreary 
and  squalid  streets  lying  south  of  the  Thames,  and  converging 
upon  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  '  Elephant  and  Castle.'  Not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  that  well-known  hostelry  stands 
the  "  Metropolitan  Tabernacle/''  an  enormous  building  of  the  old 
"meeting-house"  style  of  architecture,  where  week  after  week 
Mr.  Spurgeon  preaches  to  congregations  of  five  or  six  thousand 
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persons.  And  who  is  Mr.  Spurgeon  ?  A  few  years  ago — before 
this  stone  tabernacle  had  been  erected — all  London,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  was  asking  this  question,  and  receiving 
many  different  answers  to  it.  "  Mr.  Spurgeon/'  said  one,  "is  the 
most  gifted  preacher  of  his  time — a  second  Whitfield  come  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance."  "Mr.  Spurgeon,"  said  another,  "is  a 
fanatic,  a  buffoon,  a  quack."  London  was  split  into  factions. 
There  were  Spurgeonites,  and  anti-Spurgeonites ;  yet  both  parties 
agreed  in  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  subject  of  their  disputes  was  at 
!  least  an  extraordinary  man.  When  the  Saturday  Review  was  to  be 
found  frequently  devoting  a  page  of  highly-spiced  sarcasm  or 
abuse  to  a  Baptist  minister,  and  when  it  was  whispered  that  not  a 
few  titled  persons  were  to  be  seen  amongst  the  crowds  who  were 
flocking  to  listen  to  him  in  the  music-hall  of  the  Surrey  Gardens, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  fortunate  person  who  was 
honoured  in  these  diverse  ways  quickly  became  the  rage  in 
London.  The  question  soon  was,  not  "  Who  is  Mr.  Spurgeon  ?" 
but  u  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  ?"  and  he  who  was  compelled 
to  answer  the  latter  question  in  the  negative  found  himself  the 
object  of  wondering  pity  on  the  part  of  those  who  heard  his  con- 
fession. A  sad  accident  at  the  music-hall,  when  it  was  crowded 
one  Sunday  evening  by  the  usual  congregation,  brought  the 
preacher  additional  notoriety,  and  by  subjecting  him  to  what  we 
must  acknowledge  to  have  been  very  undeserved  abuse  in  the 
leading  journals,  advertized  his  name  and  his  fame  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain.  Then  came  a  violent 
attack  upon  "  sensational  preaching,"  an  attack  which  had  for  its 
principal  authors,  preachers,  whose  good  fortune  it  had  never  been 
to  make  a  sensation  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  Learned 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England  mingled  in  the  fray ;  the  pens 
of  "  Jacob  Omnium"  and  of  Mr.  Thackeray  were  brought  into 
use,  and  it  really  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  young  man  who  was 
standing  up  week  after  week  and  preaching  eccentric  discourses  to 
multitudes  greater  than  any  that  had  listened  to  a  preacher  since 
the  days  of  Whitfield,  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  his  day.  In  time,  however,  London  ceased  to  talk 
about  him,  and  society  found  some  more  interesting  subject  of 
discussion.  When  the  next  recess  came  round,  there  were  the 
woes  of  Belgravian  mothers,  or  of  young  people  who  had  married 
upon  limited  incomes,  forgetful  of  the  possibilities  of  matrimony, 
to  occupy  the  columns  of  the  Times,  and  ere  long  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
like  many  another  lion,  found  himself  forgotten  by  the  polite 
world.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since  then,  however,  and  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  It  is  true  that  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  the  leaders  of  society,  arc  no  longer  to  be  found 
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amongst  his  hearers  on  Sunday  morning;  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  Mrs.  Leo  Hnnter  herself  would  now  consider  it  necessary  to 
secure  his  attendance  at  her  "  Wednesday  evenings. 99  But  Mr. 
Spurgeon  never  had  larger  congregations  than  he  has  at  present ; 
nor  was  he  ever  more  warmly  admired  than  he  is  now  by  a  certain 
section  of  the  public. 

We  have  no'  intention  of  sketching  the  life  of  the  minister  of 
the  Tabernacle.  He  has  told  his  own  story  to  the  world  once  and 
again.  With  a  frankness  and  unreserve  which  are  to  be  met  no- 
where but  in  the  pages  of  religious  autobiographies,  he  has  re- 
vealed to  the  public  all  his  "  experiences/'  his  "  impressions/'  his 
u  backslidings/''  and  his  "  advances  in  grace.'"  He  has  opened  up 
his  heart,  and  let  everybody  see  exactly  what  was  in  it.  Nay,  he 
still  continues  to  open  it  with  the  most  perfect  freedom ;  and  i 
those  who  "  sit  under"  him  at  the  Tabernacle,  or  who  buy  the 
penny  copies  of  his  sermons,  are  constantly  told  not  only  what 
their  pastor  thinks  of  the  things  passing  around  him,  and  of  the 
truths  which  it  is  his  mission  to  proclaim,  but  what  he  thinks  of 
himself.  He^tells  his  hearers  week  by  week  whether  he  is  happy 
or  the  reverse  ;  whether  or  not  his  heart  is  "  right" — from  a  spiri- 
tual, notfa  physiological  point  of  view ;  and  whether  he  has  had 
any  special  transgressions  of  his  own  to  mourn  over  during  the 
seven  days  that  have  elapsed  since  he  last  addressed  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  superfluous  task  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  career  which  must  already  be  known  to  all  who  care 
to  know  anything  about  it.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  better  to 
visit  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  his  ministerial  home,  and  to  see  what  his 
work  there  is,  and  how  it  is  conducted. 

It  is  Sunday  evening — one  of  the  raw  and  foggy  Sunday  even- 
ings peculiar  to  London ;  when  empty  city  churches  dimly  lighted 
with  gas,  are  horrible  to  behold,  and  when  the  crowded  omnibuses 
that  jolt  along  Fleet  Street  or  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  are  dis- 
mally suggestive  of  hearses  doing  a  large  stroke  of  business. 
Upon  one  of  these  omnibuses  we  take  our  places  in  compliance 
with  the  invitation  of  the  conductor,  whose  usual  cry  of  "  Elephant 
and  Castle"  is  exchanged  for  a  monotonous  shout  of  "  SpurgWs, 
Spurg'in's  Vs  There  is  a  dreary  interval  spent  in  the  journey 
through  the  filthy  streets  south  of  the  Thames,  and  then  we  draw 
up  at  the  "  Elephant"  and  gladly  alight.  The  street  is  full ;  not, 
however,  with  the  usual  Sunday  crowd  of  loafing  men  and  boys ; 
but  with  two  streams  of  well-dressed  people,  pouring  in  the  same 
direction.  You  join  one  of  these  streams,  and  in  little  more  than 
a  minute  you  find  yourself  one  of  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons standing  under  the  heavy  portico  of  Mr.  Spurgeon' s  "  Taber- 
nacle/''   The  crowd  on  the  steps,  however,  forms  but  a  small 
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portion  of  the  streams  which  have  poured  into  the  railed-in 
enclosure  in  front  of  the  building.  At  one  side  is  a  narrow  wicket 
where  stand  two  policemen,  who  keep  up  an  incessant  cry  of 
"  Show  your  tickets,  please !  Show  your  tickets  Vs  and  it  is 
through  this  wicket  that  most  of  your  companions  in  the  street 
have  passed.  These  are  the  scat-holders  and  regular  worshippers. 
Presently  you  hear  through  the  windows,  from  which  streams 
forth  a  brilliant  light,  the  sound  of  singing,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  front  doors  of  the  great  building  are  opened,  and  the  crowd 
under  the  portico  admitted.  The  rush  which  takes  place  when 
these  doors  are  thrown  open,  is  very  like  the  rush  at  a  theatre 
under  similar  circumstances :  but  there  is  this  difference,  that 
when  once  you  have  entered  the  door,  you  find  far  better  arrange- 
ments for  preventing  confusion  than  any  usually  in  force  at  a 
theatre  or  public  hall.  There  are  numerous  barriers,  a  vast 
number  of  inner  doors  and  stair-cases,  and  many  similar  precau- 
tions to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  catastrophe  which  took  place 
twelve  years  ago  at  the  Surrey  Music  Hall.  You  pass  onward 
with  the  struggling  mob  until  you  find  yourself  in  what  is 
unquestionably  the  largest  apartment  of  the  kind  in  England ;  an 
oblong  room  of  vast  altitude,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  the 
faces  of  those  at  its  further  end  are  misty  and  obscure.  The 
whole  of  the  floor  is  covered  with  pews  ;  whilst  two  great  galleries 
run  completely  round  the  building.  The  scene  presented  by  this 
wonderful  chapel,  when  brilliantly  lighted  and  crowded  with  its 
usual  Sunday  evening  congregation,  is  very  impressive.  The  sight 
of  six  thousand  men  and  women  gathered  together  in  a  single 
room  must  always  be  an  imposing  one ;  but  when  this  vast  mul- 
titude are  "  moved  of  one  accord when  they  rise  together,  sing 
in  unison,  bow  in  prayer  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  listen  to 
the  preacher  with  wrapt  attention,  and  with  every  face  turned 
towards  him,  the  spectacle  becomes  something  more  than  impos- 
ing. With  the  congregation  at  the  "  Tabernacle/''  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  a  wonderful 
congregation — the  most  wonderful  in  England — and  that  those 
who  have  not  seen  it  have  missed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
spectacles  of  our  day. 

It  is  with  the  preacher  that  we  have  to  concern  ourselves. 
There  he  stands  upon  a  platform  which,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  building,  is  crowded.  A  big  Bible  is  open  in  front  of  him, 
and  at  a  desk  in  the  "  communion  pew "  below  sits  a  short- 
hand writer  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  all  Mr.  Spurgcon's  sermons. 
Your  first  thought  when  you  see  the  preacher — whose  personal 
appearance,  without  being  "  mean/'  like  that  of  the  apostle,  is  not 
at  all  imposing — is  one  of  wonder  as  to  how  it  is  possible  for  this 
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man  to  make  himself  heard  throughout  the  vast  hall  in  which  he 
stands.  But  the  moment  he  speaks  that  wonder  is  removed. 
Mr.  Spurgeon*  s  voice  is  simply  marvellous.  "With  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Bright  in  his  best  days,  and  occasionally  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, we  know  no  public  man  whose  voice  equals  that  of  this 
Baptist  preacher  in  fulness,  power,  and  depth.  It  has  not  the 
rich  melody  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's ;  nor  has  it  the  flexibility 
which  distinguishes  Mr.  Gladstone's ;  but  in  clearness  and  force 
we  never  heard  its  like.  It  rings  through  the  chapel,  filling  it  to 
its  furthest  corner  with  a  trumpet-like  sound ;  every  word  that  it 
utters  reaches  the  ears  of  the  most  distant  member  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  from  first  to  last  its  wonderful  force  is  sustained 
unbroken,  hardly  a  touch  of  hoarseness  being  perceptible  in  the 
preacher's  closing  words.  If  he  had  been  famous  for  nothing  else, 
no  one  who  has  listened  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  made  famous  by  this  unequalled  voice.  Without  it  he 
would  never  have  achieved  the  remarkable  position  which  he  has 
won  for  himself ;  possessing  it,  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  he  has 
become  famous. 

The  service  at  the  Tabernacle  is  plain  to  baldness.  One  or 
two  hymns  are  sung  out  of  a  hymn-book  especially  prepared  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon  for  his  congregation  -}  the  pastor  reads  and  com- 
ments upon  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and  there  is  a  long  extem- 
pore prayer.  This  prayer  must  prove  more  distasteful  than 
any  other  part  of  the  service  to  the  stranger.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  prayer  as  a  speech  delivered  to  the  Almighty ;  and  the 
freedom  with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  advice  to  the  Eternal 
Lord  of  all,  and  indicates  not  only  his  desires,  but  the  precise 
manner  in  which  those  desires  are  to  be  satisfied,  cannot  but  be 
revolting  to  the  reverent  mind.  There  is  something  even  in  his 
manner  whilst  praying  which  jars  upon  the  feelings.  He  stands 
erect ;  gesticulates  freely  with  his  arms,  and  uses  his  voice  with 
all  its  force  and  vigour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that,  despite  these  very  grave  defects,  the  spirit  of  the  prayer  is 
always  devout  and  earnest ;  and  there  is  something  in  the  way  in 
which  he  who  prays  grasps  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and 
eternal,  but  which  it  is  evident  are  not  the  less  real  to  him 
because  they  are  unseen,  that  recalls  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
preachers  who  claimed  to  have  penetrated  beyond  the  veil,  and  to 
have  talked  with  Jehovah  face  to  face. 

The  sermon  is,  however,  the  great  feature  of  the  service  at 
the  Tabernacle,  and  it  is  his  preaching  which  has  made  Mr.  Spur- 
geon famous.  The  vast  audience  settles  down  to  a' breathless 
silence  before  he  gives  out  his  text,  and  expectation  and  interest 
are  visibly  written  upon  the  faces  of  all.    Those  who  go  to  listen 
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to  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  the  present  day  with  notions  derived  from  the 
reputation  he  earned  for  himself  in  the  past,  will  unquestionably 
be  disappointed.  He  no  longer  indulges  in  those  indecent  and  even 
blasphemous  eccentricities  which  did  so  much  originally  to  attract 
notice  to  his  preaching.  He  still  says  startling  things,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  broad  smile  flit  across  the  faces 
of  his  congregation,  even  when  he  is  speaking  about  the  most 
solemn  subjects ;  but  the  extravagance  of  his  earlier  days  is 
toned  down,  and  you  will  search  in  vain  through  the  printed 
copies  of  the  sermons  he  has  preached  of  late  years,  for  anything 
which  is  positively  shocking  or  indecent.  The  writer,  for  his  part, 
must  declare  that  he  went  to  listen  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  strongly 
prejudiced  against  him  as  any  one  could  well  have  been ;  but  that 
after  hearing  him  preach  at  least  half-a-dozen  times,  and  after  read- 
ing more  than  a  score  of  his  printed  sermons,  he  finds  his  old  preju- 
dices entirely  destroyed.  In  their  place  he  is  free  to  confess  that 
he  entertains  a  very  lively  admiration  of  the  popular  preacher's 
simplicity  and  earnestness.  He  has  no  respect  for  his  literary 
powers,  nor  has  he  any  sympathy  with  the  forbidding  character  of 
much  of  his  theological  creed,  but  he  has  never  heard  a  preacher 
who  was  able  to  impress  his  audience  with  such  a  sense  of  his 
own  earnestness  and  sincerity  by  means  so  simple  as  those  which 
Mr.  Spurgeon  uses  to  effect  this  end. 

His  sermons  are  like  his  prayers,  entirely  extempore.  The 
preacher  stands  in  front  of  his  platform,  pocket-bible  in  hand, 
and  pours  out  in  that  wonderful  voice  of  his,  a  discourse  which  is 
always  telling,  and  which  would  be  really  eloquent  were  a  little 
more  pains  taken  with  its  composition.  To  literary  merit,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  apparently  aspire,  nor  does  he  ever 
seek  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  fireworks  above  the  heads  of  his 
congregation.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  object  appears  to  be  to 
talk,  in  the  simplest  manner,  to  each  person  before  him.  Anec- 
dotes, some  of  them  rather  too  ludicrous  one  would  think  to  be 
used  with  propriety  in  the  pulpit,  quaint  illustrations  and  expres- 
sions, the  constant  use  of  scriptural  phrases,  and  forcible  personal 
appeals  to  his  hearers,  make  up  the  stock-in-trade  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon as  a  preacher.  When  you  analyse  his  sermons  you  marvel 
at  the  effect  they  have  produced ;  but  when  you  listen  to  them  as 
a  whole,  rolled  forth  by  that  magnificent  voice,  and  evidently 
coming  straight  from  the  heart  of  a  man  terribly  in  earnest,  you 
cease  to  wonder  at  their  success.  This  man,  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  generation  is  also  the  most  simple  preacher  to 
whom  we  ever  listened. 

That  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  him,  we  need  hardly  say.    In  all  his  sermons  the  narrowness 
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alike  of  his  theological  creed,  and  his  personal  opinions,  is  clearly- 
manifested.  He  does  not  scrnple  at  times  to  harangue  his  congre- 
gation on  a  Sunday  morning  upon  the  political  events  of  the  past 
week ;  but  even  when  he  does  not  do  this,  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take his  political  creed.  He  regards  the  Church  Establishment 
as  a  monstrous  iniquity ;  he  looks  upon  the  Conservative  party 
as  a  herd  composed  of  designing  knaves  and  ignorant  dupes.  He 
is  as  free  in  praising  "William  Ewart  Gladstone 33  as  the  Daily 
Telegraph  itself.  That  he  himself  can  possibly  be  wrong,  or  that 
anybody  who  differs  from  him  can  possibly  be  right,  are  ideas 
which  never  for  a  moment  find  a  resting-place  in  his  mind. 
Whether  he  be  dealing  with  the  common  political  questions  of  the 
hour,  or  with  the  most  sacred  and  mysterious  of  truths,  he  dis- 
plays a  happy  confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  and  a  pitying  con- 
tempt for  all  who  do  not  share  that  opinion.  He  is  like  a  man, 
who  having  found  a  rut  in  which  he  can  walk  smoothly,  and  with 
satisfaction  to  himself,  considers  that  anyone  who  is  unable  to 
follow  him  in  the  same  narrow  groove,  or  who  prefers  to  range 
over  a  wider  expanse  in  his  journey,  is  a  blind  fool.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon,  indeed,  does  move  in  a  rut,  and  a  very  narrow  one.  But 
narrow  as  it  is,  it  is  wide  enough  for  him.  He  never  seems  to 
see  above  it,  or  beyond  it. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  the  very  narrowness  of  his  creed  that  he 
finds  so  many  followers.  Were  his  great  powers  as  a  preacher  to 
be  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  any  doctrine  less  simple  than  that 
which  he  teaches — the  plain  doctrine  of  rewards  to  the  good,  and 
punishments  to  the  bad — they  would  probably  fail  to  produce  the 
effect  which  they  now  have.  As  it  is,  his  extraordinary  earnest- 
ness, and  his  own  unmistakable  faith  in  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
teaches,  commend  his  preaching  to  the  common  mind.  And  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  style  of  preaching  which  is  likely  to 
do  great  good.  The  harlot,  the  drunkard,  the  profligate,  are  the 
persons  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  The  wisdom  of  the  world, 
its  pride,  its  intellect,  its  refinement,  he  holds  in  contempt.  It  is 
its  sin  and  misery  which  seem  to  have  the  sole  attraction  for  him  ; 
and  he  calls  upon  the  perishing  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
w  ith  all  the  fiery  earnestness  of  a  Whitfield  or  a  Wesley. 

If  a  great  lawyer  were  lost  to  the  world  when  Connop  Thirl- 
wall  deserted  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  Church,  no  one  who  has 
heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  can  deny  that  a  great  political  leader  was 
lost  to  the  country  when  he  became  a  Baptist  minister.  His 
ready  powers  as  a  speaker,  his  vigorous  eloquence,  his  wit  and 
humour,  and  the  keenness  with  which  he  can  wield  the  weapons 
of  controversy,  all  show  how  high  a  place  he  might  have  occupied 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    With  culture,  and  that  breadth  of 
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intellect  which  spring  from  it,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the 
foremost  politicians  of  his  day,  had  he  chosen  to  enter  the  stormy- 
arena  of  party  politics. 

He  has,  however,  taken  another  path  in  life.  In  all  sincerity 
we  believe  that  he  has  done  well  to  do  so.  The  Chnrch  of  Eng- 
land may  regret  that  such  a  man  as  this  remains  persistently 
without  her  pale,  and  that  from  the  faults  of  his  early  training, 
he  is  her  consistent  foe.  But  the  world  is  wide  enough  to  contain 
both  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  Mr.  Spurgeon.  There  is 
so  much  of  sin,  of  misery,  of  degradation,  in  our  land,  that  when 
we  see  a  man  setting  himself  with  heroic  earnestness  of  soul  to 
battle  with  these  things,  however  little  we  may  sympathise  with 
his  particular  failings  and  prejudices,  we  cannot,  we  dare  not, 
forbid  him  to  cast  out  these  devils  in  the  name  of  our  Master. 
Nor  can  we  forget  that  whilst  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  not  a  few 
grievous  faults,  and  has  again  and  again  given  just  occasion  for 
censure  and  reproof,  he  is,  in  the  course  which  he  has  taken,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners,  not  the 
righteous,  to  repentance — Him  of  whom  it  was  said,  as  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  of  the  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
that  "  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly/' 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Myrmidons,  race  feconde, 
Myrmidons, 
Enfin  nous  commandons  : 
Jupiter  livre  le  monde 
Aux  Myrmidons,  aux  Myrmidons." 

Ber anger. 

If  this  were  a  high-flying  novel,  now,  of  the  fantastic  school 
(a  school  which  divides  with  the  photographic,  the  fiction  of  the 
hour),  what  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  author,  the  publi- 
cation of  Bissefs  Violet  Crown  would  be  !    That  work  might  make 
a  terrific  sensation ;  dukes  and  publishers  would  be  seen  fighting 
with  each  other  for  Fulke's  acquaintance ;  his  coffers  would  be 
full  of  money,  and  perhaps  he  would  get  into  Parliament,  and 
become  a  distinguished  statesman.     But  I  leave   such  daring 
sketches  to  mountebanks,  who  turn  the  heads  of  counter-jumpers. 
Eulke's  book  had  wit,  and  scholarship,  observation  and  poetry, 
and  of  course  its  appearance  improved  his  position.    But  it  ought 
to  sober  the  many  young  fellows  whom  foolish  pictures  of  life 
delude,  to  know  that  it  takes  on  an  average  twenty  years''  work 
for  a  man  of  undisputed  ability  to  achieve  any  real  position  on 
the  strength  of  literature ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty 
years,  the  only  thing  worth  looking  back  upon  is  the  literature 
itself,    The  Violet  Crown  was  certainly  successful,  but  it  worked 
no  miracle  in  our  friend's  position.    I  believe,  indeed,  that  Lady 
Bilkington  asked  Plumer  Hay  to  bring  the  author  to  Dunnington 
House,  and  that  Hay  '  forgot 3  to  deliver  the  message.    But  the 
Bilkington  glories  were  nearly  over  by  that  time,  for  if  I  recollect 
right,  Aniseed  Potts  just  then  could  not  get  admission  to  a  din- 
ner-party of  her  ladyship,  owing  to  the  servant  mistaking  him 
for  a  disguised  bailiff.    You  cannot  be  too  careful  in  such  cases, 
and  her  ladyship  pardoned  the  domestic  with  even  more  grace 
than  that  with  which  she  apologised  to  Potts.    And  if  Fulke  were 
too  late  for  the  dinners  of  Lady  Bilkington,  he  was  as  yet  too 
early  for  the  breakfasts  of  Lord  Porpuss.   Porpuss — then  Mr.  Lar- 
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der  Ribston — never  looked  up  and  invited  a  writer  till  he  had 
formed  a  strong  newspaper  connection.  He  expected  to  be  paid 
for  his  rolls  in  puffs.  He  was  a  Maecenas  who  preferred  Bavius 
and  Msevius  to  Horace  and  Virgil.  They  were  more  on  a  level 
with  himself,  no  doubt,  and  the  choice  was  modest  in  Porpuss. 

With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  success  of  Bisset's 
work,  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  recorded.  It  was  difficult 
to  see  Cockles  when  you  had  an  unsettled  account  of  the  kind 
with  him.  At  such  times  he  was  apt  to  be  engaged,  and  it  was 
but  a  poor  satisfaction  to  know  that  he  was  engaged  with  some 
celebrated  personage  :  "  Sir  Courtenay  Grantmesnil  is  with  him, 
sir,"  the  clerk  would  say,  and  Fulke — waiting  his  turn  one  day — 
saw  Sir  C.  G.  in  the  flesh ;  aye,  and  in  his  portrait-coat,  too,  as 
he  appears  in  Flasher's  picture.  But  Fulke  had  found  out  Grant- 
mesmTs  books  very  early,  and  knew  besides,  now,  that  his  Nor- 
man blood  was  as  great  a  humbug  as  his  idealist  philosophy,  so 
the  sight  hardly  repaid  him  for  half-an-hour  of  a  waiting-room, 
in  the  company  of  a  Post-office  Directory.  Cockles,  of  course, 
went  through  the  farce  of  showing  Fulke  his  '  books/  which  he 
knew  beforehand  that  he  would  not  understand.  f  Half  profits  ' 
is  a  capital  system — for  the  fellow  who  gets  both  halves.  But 
Fulke  was  only  the  author  in  the  bargain,  and  no  part  of  the 
comfortable  corpulence  which  he  has  attained  since  middle  age 
can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  his  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Violet 
Crown.  In  fact,  my  dear  young  reader,  as  you  go  through  life, 
you  will  be  gnawed  at,  and  bitten,  by  low  fellows,  just  as  they 
gnaw  at  and  bite  a  coin,  in  their  extreme  anxiety  not  to  be  done. 
The  better  your  gold  is,  the  harder  they  will  bite  ;  and  the  more, 
too,  you  will  be  '  sweated/  May  you  turn  up,  bright  and  un- 
injured, from  their  obscene  jaws,  and  foul  sacks  ! 

Such  as  was  the  success  of  the  Violet  Crown,  however,  Fulke 
Bisset  felt  highly  satisfied  with  it.  No  youngster  with  any  real 
stuff  in  him  ever  supposes  that  he  can  write  anything  worth  com- 
paring with  the  work  of  the  regular  men ;  the  masters,  I  mean, 
whom  he  has  venerated  from  a  boy.  And  if  he  have  the  right  feeling 
about  them,  he  will  be  much  more  anxious  about  the  quality  of  his 
fame  than  its  extent.  What  matters  fame  amongst  people  who 
really  do  not  know  what  good  literature  is  ? — to  whom  the  model 
literature  of  the  world  are  as  countries  that  they  have  never  seen, 
and  wines  that  they  have  never  tasted  ?  Fulke  was,  perhaps,  even 
too  rigid  in  this  view ;  for,  undoubtedly,  he  met  some  men  whose 
want  of  letters  did  not  destroy  the  gift  of  a  sound  judgment;  and 
who,  though  they  never  read  the  Greek  Anthology,  might,  if  born 
in  the  old  Greek  world,  have  left  pieces  in  it.  The  latest  lesson  of 
life,  however,  is  perfect  impartiality ;  and  youth  would  be  less  ef- 
vol.  iv.  7 
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fective  if  it  were  not  so  exclusively  zealous  for  its  own  side  of  things. 
To  publish  your  views,  also,  is  to  harden  yourself  in  them,  Fulke 
found ;  and  the  classical  ideal  of  his  youth  seemed  to  acquire  a  new 
stability  when  he  saw  it  stamped  on  the  pages  of  his  printed  book. 
The  republicanism,  to  be  sure,  grew  more  hazy-looking  everyday. 
And,  just  then,  occurred  an  event  in  Europe,  which  brought  men, 
and  thrones,  alike  to  the  touch-stone,  and  which  has  affected  the 
world,  both  politically  and  socially,  ever  since — the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1848. 

If  a  man  study  his  own  little  obscure  private  history,  he  will 
find  it  more  connected  with  the  great,  general,  and  public  events 
of  his  generation  than  he  often  supposes.  Forty-eight,  though  a 
small  affair  compared  with  eighty-nine,  gave  a  fillip  to  Europe ; 
and  has  had  an  influence  on  literature,  as  on  everything  else. 
Fulke,  and  his  chums  of  that  day  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm, 
with  which  the  youth  of  Europe  hailed  the  downfall  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  old  monarch  had  reduced  monarchical  government 
to  attorney  ism ;  the  supremacy  of  material  interests ;  the  rule  of 
cunning,  or  conciliation;  the  management  of  elections.  French 
politics  had  lost  their  spice  of  the  sublime,  so  necessary  to  a  nation 
which  is  often  extravagant,  but  never  vulgar.  English  politics 
had  long  been  sympathetic;  under  the  sway  of  a  Conservatism 
which  also  had  lost  its  old  Tory  flavour  of  poetry.  It  was  the  era 
of  the  shopkeeper,  the  capitalist,  and  the  respectable  man  generally ; 
and  deep  was  the  symbolism — keen  the  unconscious  irony — of  the 
fact,  that,  in  flying  from  the  land  on  which  his  throne  lay  upside 
down,  with  its  legs  in  the  air,  the  ruined  Bourbon  disguised  himself 
as  a  Mr.  Smith  ! 

Fulke  was  delighted  with  the  political  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed, and  above  all,  with  the  triumphs  of  M.  de  Lamar  tine,  which 
seemed  to  herald  a  new  position  for  the  man  of  letters  in  public 
affairs.  At  home  the  situation  bore  a  common-place  character. 
The  Chartist  Convention  had  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  plebeian 
ignorance  and  narrowness,  as  Fulke  saw  by  attending  its  meetings 
for  himself;  while  the  resistance  it  evoked  in  London,  and  which 
made  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  so  famous,  was  inspired  rather 
by  zeal  for  the  plate-glass  than  for  the  principles  that  it  menaced. 
Of  the  swarms  who  served  as  special  constables,  many  were  not 
less  hostile  to  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  Constitution  than 
the  Chartists  themselves.  It  would  be  curious  if  one  could  know 
how  many  of  them  would  have  been  content  to  see  the  country 
revolutionised,  were  revolutions  possible  without  falling  funds, 
crippled  commerce,  and  broken  heads.  As  it  was,  however, 
though  the  inspiration  was  selfish,  the  result  was  good.  There 
was  much  ignorant  scolding  of  other  nations,  who  persisted  in 
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struggling  for  a  higher  life.  The  British  moneyed  man  and  his 
favourite  organ  rather  shine  in  this,  and  in  the  noisiness  of  their 
adulation  afterwards,  when  the  other  nation  happens  to  succeed. 
But  this  vulgarity,  also,  had  its  good  side.  It  co-operated  with  the 
pot-conservatism  of  the  home  politics  of  the  time,  for  the  security 
of  the  one  constitution  which  reconciles  freedom  with  tradition. 
Podger  does  not  know  all  the  poetry  he  helps  to  protect,  when  he 
is  only  thinking  of  keeping  up  Podgerism. 

Among  the  literary  results  of  184-8 — to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
them — was  an  impulse  given  to  journalism  at  the  expense  of  books. 
Had  the  Violet  Crown  appeared  after  February  of  that  year,  it 
must  have  died  without  a  cry.  Events  more  extraordinary  than 
any  in  Miss  Bigganiy's  novels,  or  any  other  novels  of  the  Turnip- 
Lantern  and  White-Sheet  school,  were  happening  to  famous 
personages,  and  flowing  in  upon  London,  post  after  post.  Barnaby 
Wrexhill  might  have  published  his  hundred  and  fiftieth  narrative 
of  the  flirtations  of  a  government  clerk,  in  that  agitated  time,  and 
the  gentle  rill  of  twaddle  would  have  murmured  unheard.  The 
Chinese  puzzles  of  Cocktail,  and  his  conundrums  of  plots,  would 
have  equally  failed  to  interest  the  world — intent,  as  it  was,  on  the 
third  volume  (so  to  speak)  of  ancient  dynasties,  and  the  gathering 
of  legions  on  the  Danube  and  Po.  Revolutions  and  wars  are  mis- 
fortunes, beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  worth  considering  that,  without 
them  and  the  political  questions  they  involve,  our  age  would  have 
no  serious  literature  at  all.  The  mind  of  the  country  would  rot 
(like  Coleridge's  ship)  on  a  stagnant  sea  of  twaddle. 

This  temporary  lull  in  the  world  of  Kght  literature  was,  how- 
ever, counterbalanced  by  an  increased  activity  of  journalism.  It 
has  been  seen  that  one  of  Fulke's  ambitions  was  to  be  a  "  leading- 
article  man/''  and  he  now  began  to  cultivate  that  field,  in  which  he 
found,  as  usual,  along  with  fair  success  a  good  deal  of  material  for 
comic  observation.  The  "Penny  Editor/'  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls 
him,  was  as  yet  unknown,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  newspaper 
press  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  old  lettered  editor,  a  gra- 
duate of  Edinburgh,  or  Trinity,  Dublin,  who  had  begun  life  with  a 
biography  of  Petrarch,  or  a  book  of  travels,  still  lingered — a  brown 
leaf  on  the  tree  of  knowledge.  While  an  Englishman  is  the  better 
the  more  English  he  is,  so  that  a  home-keeping  Englishman  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  continentalised  one,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  improve  by 
travel,  and  the  veterans  in  question  were  found  by  Fulke  to  be 
pleasant  and  honourable  old  fellows.  They  were  generally  very 
strict  party  men ;  old-fashioned  in  their  literary  tastes ;  and  a 
little  apt  to  doubt  whether,  if  under  forty,  you  had  anything  in 
you.  But  they  were  good  judges  of  style,  and  knew  a  man  of 
letters  from  a  scribbler;  were  gentlemen  in  private  life;  and  would 
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at  least  not  play  you  any  dirty  trick.  Old  McHaffie,  of  the  Morn- 
ing Proser,  might  lose  one  of  Fulke's  leaders  now  and  then,  but  he 
would  apologise  for  it ;  and  the  tea-table  of  Miss  McHaffie — 
(without  prejudice  to  a  tumbler  in  the  study  at  a  later  hour) — was 
often  open  to  the  youth.  They  meddled  little  with  abstract  poli- 
tics,, those  venerable  swordsmen.  They  usually  held  that  Peel 
was  always  right,  and  Russell  always  wrong — or  vice  versa,  as  the 
case  might  be;  and  attached  vast  importance  to  personal  questions 
— who  would  have  the  vacant  garter  ?  and  why  Sir  John  Hacksby 
had  been  sent  to  Canada  ?  The  writers  who  fascinated  or  dis- 
turbed the  rising  generation  they  held  cheap.  "  I  can't  under- 
stand Mr.  Carlyle,  and  I  can't  read  Mr.  Tennyson/'  said  the 
worthy  McHaffie.  Indeed,  it  was  rarely  that  he  talked  of  litera- 
ture at  all  in  his  leisure  hours.  He  liked  unbending,  out-right, 
and  telling  Scotch  stories,  many  of  which  could  never  have  been 
told  at  the  tea-table  of  Miss  McH. 

To  write  for  the  Proser  you  required  to  sink  much  that  was 
most  characteristic  in  your  individual  style.  There  was  a  certain 
established  manner  to  which  you  had  to  conform,  and  which  was 
as  imperative  in  its  way  as  evening  dress  at  a  party.  This  restric- 
tion, which  injured  Fulke  Bisset,  was  salvation  to  the  ruck  of 
leader-writers  who,  having  no  individuality,  because  no  originality, 
made  excellent  fiddlers  in  an  orchestra  under  an  editorial  con- 
ductor. The  vulgar — reading  its  Daily  Olympian — might  shake  its 
head  sagely,  and  observe  what  great  men  the  authors  would  be, 
were  it  not  for  the  "  anonymous."  But  suppose  some  morning 
article  No.  1  had  been  signed  "  Snooks" — whether  Tom  Snooks, 
the  curate,  who  helped  his  income  in  this  way,  when  he  was  not 
teaching  at  a  lady's  school ;  or  J ack  Snooks,  the  briefless ;  or  any 
other — what  then  ?  The  article  would  not  have  been  found,  on 
inquiry,  to  owe  its  importance  to  Snooks.  The  execution  was, 
indeed,  mainly  his — though  even  that  had  been  modified  by  De 
Molins  (the  De  Molinses  were  Irish  wool-combers  named  Mullins, 
by  the  way).  But  what  was  the  inspiration?  De  Molins — 
crammed  by  a  minister,  his  secretary,  or  attorney,  and  responsible 
to  the  proprietors  for  the  right  discreet  tone;  the  opinions  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  the  language  of  the  cultivated  classes.  Such  an 
article  owed  ten  times  more  to  the  Olympian  than  the  Olympian 
owed  to  it ;  and  a  book  by  Snooks  on  the  subject  which  he  thus 
handled,  would  have  been  as  harmless  as  Snooks  himself.  The 
thunder  during  a  performance  of  Lear  is  produced,  I  believe,  by 
intelligent  plebeians  rolling  skittle-balls  somewhere ;  the  thunder 
of  the  Olympian  is  very  much  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

"Where  there  were  journals  of  more  marked  and  distinctive 
type,  and  with  any  flavour  of  literary  character  about  them,  they 
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were  generally,  Fulke  found,  weekly  journals.  They  had  derived 
their  first  piquancy  from  some  original  man  who  had  created  their 
success,  and  whose  manner  was  imitated  by  all  the  contributors. 
It  amused  Fulke  to  watch  how  everybody  in  the  Balance — from 
Hoffall,  downward,  through  Monsey — aped  the  airy  epigram  and 
imagery  of  Aubrey  Bosanquet.  As  for  Rooster,  he  had  created  a 
perfect  school  of  buffoons,  who  turned  somersets  when  they  were 
merry,  and  snivelled  when  they  were  sad,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
really  required  some  trouble  (though  it  was  hardly  worth  it)  to 
distinguish  the  best  of  them  from  Rooster  himself.  Rooster's 
periodical,  Hoffal's,  and  the  rest,  were  so  many  shops,  where  the 
unskilled  palate  got  imitation  port  and  claret.  And  to  prepare  the 
stuff  was  a  congenial  employment  for  the  kind  of  fellows  who  fol- 
lowed it,  and  who  had  no  genius  for  letters,  in  any  true  sense,  at 
all.  The  style  of  a  gentleman  ought  to  be  as  distinctively  his  as 
his  coat-of-arms. 

The  McHaffie  type  of  editor,  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
Bisset,  was  disappearing.  Their  good  old  traditions  that  a 
journalist  should  know  his  Aristotle's  Politics,  his  Montesquieu, 
his  Burke,  were  jeered  at  by  the  hard-headed,  business-like,  push- 
ing literary  bagmen  destined  to  thrust  them  from  their  stools. 
McHaffie  on  the  Rockingham  administration ;  Dr.  Foggton  with 
his  quotations  from  Demosthenes,  and  solemn  warnings  against 
popular  license ; — cannot  every  reader  guess  what  the  new  school 
said  of  them  ?  A  curious  obscurity  rested  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  men  of  this  new  school.  Where  had  they  acquired  that 
mastery  of  general  questions  which  their  articles  implied,  but 
which,  somehow  (from  modesty,  doubtless),  they  seemed  to  shrink 
from  supporting,  by  learned  references,  in  conversation  ?  Nature 
had  been  rich  to  some  of  them  in  some  particulars.  The  hair  of 
Scrumpkins  certainly  owed  little  to  art ;  while  the  nails  of  Bump- 
shaw  showed  a  fine  freedom  of  contact  with  mother  earth.  But 
does  learning  grow  wild  in  a  man,  like  Scrumpkins'  hair?  Can 
you  scratch  yourself  into  a  good  style  ?  From  the  honest,  rather 
square-toed  ways,  private  and  official,  of  McHaffie,  to  those  of — 
Scrumpkins,  let  us  say — was  a  curious  transition.  Both  professed 
to  write  for  "  the  public/'  but  McHaffie  evidently  meant  by  it  a 
body  of  men  like  himself;  while  Scrumpkins  thought  of  a  nume- 
rical public  only,  and  the  more  of  them  the  better.  What  the  mass 
wanted — stated  in  the  most  vigorous  way;  everything,  news  or 
comment,  served  up  piping  hot — an  inferior  article  on  Monday 
being  better  than  a  better  one  on  Tuesday ;  such  was  his  notion  of 
a  journal.  Fulke  used  to  review  books  for  Scrumpkins,  whose 
paper  was  called  the  Flying  Mail ;  and  the  little  man  would  shut 
him  up  in  a  room  with  an  uncut  octavo,  and  make  him  turn  out  a 
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column  upon  it  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Above  all  things,  he  loved! 
an  improvisatore,  and  a  "  readable/''  a  ' 1  popular  "  hand.  He  was  a 
man  of  express-trains,  telegrams,  third  editions ;  and,  I  dare  say,  has 
often  since  regretted  that  he  could  not  dine  in  a  hansom.  He  lived  in 
newspaper  ideas.  When  he  was  to  drive  across  the  country  at  night 
once  to  catch  a  train,  somebody  asked  " if  there  were  a  moon?'* 
"No,"  said  Scrum  (his  friends  called  him  Scrum),  (C  she  does 
not  publish  to-night.-"  It  was  great  to  see  him  at  the  office,  when 
some  important  event  had  happened,  and  things  were  just  a  little 
late,  bawling  up  gutta-percha  tubes,  swallowing  yards  of  proofs 
like  a  boa-constrictor,  seeing  people  for  a  minute  each,  and  writing 
a  leader  (equally  noisy),  all  the  while.  When  the  famous  old 
Prince  of  Hougomont  died  at  a  house  he  had  taken  near  Dover, 
and  all  the  eagles  of  the  press  nocked  to  the  carcase,  Scrum  made 
one  of  his  most  characteristic  speeches.  "  If  I  was  a  young  fellow, 
like  you,  Bisset,  I'd  run  down  to  Dover  by  the  3"40.  You  might 
tip  the  butler,  pump  the  local  apothecary,  find  out  all  about  the 
old  man's  last  hours,  the  room,  and  so  forth,  and  bring  us  up  a 
column ! " 

"  Couldn't  we  get  hold  of  the  body,  Scrumpkins  ?"  asked  Fulke. 
This  particular  kind  of  literary  work  was  not  in  Fulke's  way. 

Scrum,  however,  was  by  no  means  offended  at  •  such  an  irre- 
verent evasion  of  his  request.  He  was  in  fact,  rather  a  good  fel- 
low ;  and  though  he  spent  his  life  in  abusing  most  English  insti- 
tutions, this  was  in  the  way  of  business.  At  all  events,  Fulke 
never  saw  much  reality  of  feeling  in  Scrum's  hatred  of  anything 
but  the  advertisement  and  paper  duties.  On  the  subject  of  these, 
he  was  implacable.  He  regarded,  of  course,  the  dead  languages- 
as  not  only  dead  but  damned.  Nevertheless,  if  you  could  write 
anything  truly  " readable," — anything  that  "the  million''''  would 
like, — about  an  ancient,  Scrum  was  willing  enough  to  insert  and 
pay  for  it.  The  unfortunate  essay  "  Cicero  at  Home/'  absolutely 
saw  the  light,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Flying  Mail !  "  Turn  it 
into  a  review,  Bisset/'  said  Scrum,  "  and  we'll  stick  it  in  as  soon 
as  we  find  a  peg."  The  peg  was  found  in  the  shape  of  a  book  on 
Roman  Antiquities,  and  at  last,  the  article,  which  Fulke  loved  as 
a  woman  loves  her  first  baby,  breathed  the  vital  air.  But  this 
was  only  because  our  editor  thoughtit  lively  ; ^neither  learning  nor 
sense  would  have  availed  it  otherwise.  And  this  great  truth,  re- 
peatedly brought  home  to  Bisset,  set  him  upon  reflections  often 
grave  enough.  He  looked  round  the  world  of  journalism,  and 
saw  men  of  high  education,  of  mature  thought,  of  accurate  and 
elegant  style,  hardly  able  to  find  their  way  to  the  world's  ear ; 
while  jack-puddings,  without  reading,  or  ideas,  wore  their  cap  of 
velvet  with  balls  of  gold.    Nay,  the  most  humiliating  thing  of  all 
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was  that  the  jack-pudding  would  sometimes  lay  aside  cap  and 
bells,  wash  the  paint  off  his  face;  and  take  to  haranguing  the  world, 
not  without  applause,  on  morals  and  statesmanship.  "  We  are 
passing  to  a  world/''  thought  Fulke,  "  in  which  the  multitude  will 
give  law  to  the  few — be  they  ever  so  wise — and  can  the  multitude 
be  wise  ?" 

But  our  hero's  meditations  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  The 
advisers  of  the  multitude  are  a  multitude  in  themselves,  he  re- 
flected,— a  mob  governing  a  mob.  Of  the  thousand  leading  arti- 
cles that  a  week  produces,  how  many  will  stand  analysis ;  how 
many  does  one  retain  the  least  recollection  of,  when  a  month  has 
gone  by  ?  It  is  the  number  of  these  men,  and  their  persistency, 
that  makes  them  powerful,  not  their  intellect  or  their  public  spirit. 
They  are  dwarfs,  but  there  is  an  army  of  them — like  the  myrmi- 
dons whom  Beranger  has  designedly  confounded  with  the  soldiers 
of  Achilles.  Journalism,  a  child  of  literature,  may  yet  with  parri- 
cidal hand,  destroy  its  father. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  My  thoughts  are  with  the  dead ;  with  them 
I  live  in  long  past  years. 

SOUTHEY. 

In  order  to  bring  within  the  range  of  one  comprehensive  glance, 
Bisset' s  first  impression  of  journalism,  I  have  run  past  the  date  of 
some  important  events  in  his  life.  He  did  not  form  the  judgments 
just  recorded,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year ;  but,  while  he  was 
forming  them,  circumstances  destined  to  affect  his  history  took 
place,  to  which  we  must  revert.  The  Erench  Revolution,  to  begin 
with,  drove  over  to  England  that  Mr.  Henry  Vere  Bisset,  of  Vere's- 
hall,  Longley,  whose  letter  suggested  by  the  Violet  Crown,  I  placed 
before  the  reader.  Eulke  had  answered  it  forthwith,  pointing  out, 
for  the  old  gentleman's  satisfaction,  exactly  who  he  was  ;  and  had 
received  another  letter  from  him  requesting  a  transcript  of  his 
pedigree.  Here,  the  aid  of  Archibald  Douglas  was  required, 
and  the  Scot  took  command  of  the  position  with  his  customary 
decision. 

Archibald  had,  in  fact,  just  disposed  of  some  similar  work,  with 
great  success,  both  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Scotland,  and 
returned  to  the  press  with  undisguised  dissatisfaction.  It  has 
been  seen  that  his  point  of  view  was  altogether  different  from  that 
of  Bisset.  Fulke  loved  literature  for  the  sake  of  literature.  He 
was  trying  to  live  by  it,  only  because  he  thought  that  he  should  be 
able  to  devote  more  of  his  life  to  it  in  that  way.    No  difference 
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of  race,  or  politics,  or  anything  else,  diminished  his  interest  in  a 
really  admirable  writer.    Now,  to  Archibald  Douglas,  literature 
was  a  vehicle  for  history,  an  instrument  in  politics, — not  an  art 
that  he  loved,  or  a  temple  in  which  he  worshipped.    The  son  of  a 
Scots'  minister  of  the  national  kirk,  who  ruined  himself  by  a 
lawsuit  concerning  a  Douglas  property,  he  had  drunk  in  from 
his  birth  tradition  of  race  and  stories  about  things .  antiquarian. 
He  had  been  sent,  first,  to  one  of  those  humble  but  excellent 
parish  schoolmasters  whom  the  Scotch  brag  of,  and  starve.  But 
his  father  dying,  a  prosperous  uncle  in  London  brought  him  to 
town,  and  sent  him,  (and  afterwards  a  younger  brother  whom  we 
may  yet  meet,)  as  a  half-boarder,  to  Westminster.    At  Westmin- 
ster, he  learned  Latin,  which  he  cherished  chiefly  as  the  language 
of  charters  and  chronicles.    But  he  used  to  say  tbat  what  did  him 
more  good  than  anything  at  Westminster,  was  the  Abbey.  After 
some  years  of  the  famous  school,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  it  being 
his  uncle's  desire  that  he  should  study  for  the  kirk.    But  the  kirk 
was  not  in  Archibald's  way ;  and  some  slight  domestic  scandal  of 
that  period  of  his  life  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  career  as  a 
divinity  student.    The  uncle,  at  this  point,  stopped  the  supplies, 
and  Archibald  led  a  wandering  and  precarious  life  for  some  time. 
He  coached  pupils.    He  was  sub-eclitor  and  contributor  to  the 
Border  Bugle.    He  engaged  himself  to  canvass  and  harangue  at 
elections, — always  on  the  side  of  the  best-descended  candidate, 
whatever  his  politics  might  be.    And,  everywhere,  he  kept  gather- 
ing the  family  history,  legendary,  and  other,  of  the  districts  m 
which  he  lived,  and  reading  all  historical  writers  of  whom  he  could 
get  hold. 

A  law  of  gravitation  brings  men  of  this  kind  to  London,  or 
brings  them  back  to  the  great  city  if  they  have  left  her.  Some 
years  before  Fulke  Bisset's  arrival  from  the  Mediterranean,  Archi- 
bald Douglas  had  settled  in  the  metropolis  ;  had  worked  really 
hard  at  his  favourite  studies ;  and  was  prospering  as  a  writer  and 
a  genealogist.  He  assisted  in  preparing  peerage-cases,  and  mate- 
rials of  evidence ;  *but  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  become 
anybody's  drudge  at  that  kind  of  thing.  He  carried  the  spirit  of 
the  bon-vivant,  and  Bohemian,  into  those  dusty  regions,  and,  more- 
over, he  exercised,  stringently,  his  right  to  choose  what  work  he 
would  undertake.  "  I  looked  into  them,  sir/'  he  would  say,  with 
a  Johnsonian  roll,  "and  found  they  were  sixteenth  century  snobs. 
The  old  fellow  has  married  a  Prussian  von,  and  wants  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Normans.  He  may  hang  himself  if  he  likes, 
but  not  to  that  grand  tree  V 

Fulke  had  summoned  the  good  soul — (for  a  kinder  fellow  than 
Archibald  Douglas  was  nowhere  to  be  found)  to  hold  a  consultation 
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over  Mr.  Vere  Bissct's  letter,  and  a  tete-a-tete  dinner  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  receive  Archibald's  report  on  the  Vere  Bissets  of  Veres- 
hall,  Longley.  "  It  is  a  curious  case/'  said  Archibald,  after  a 
draught  of  claret  which  Fulke  had  prepared,  specially,  for  the 
occasion,  "  a  curious  case.  I  did  not  know,  I'm  ashamed  to  say, 
that  there  were  any  English  Bissets  left,  and  the  barony  has  been 
dormant  among  the  descendants  of  co-heiresses  since  1241.  But 
this  gentleman  seems  to  be  all  right,  and  the  property  he  still  has 
came  with  a  Vere  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  not  his  descent 
that  is  curious — that's  all  plain  sailing,  as  far  as  I  see,  from  the 
Visitations,  and  Wills,  and  from  some  other  papers  in  the  Harleian 
MSS.,  that  I  have  looked  at.  The  strange  thing  is,  that  he  is  the 
last  of  his  race,  male  or  female,  direct,  or  indirect — absolutely 
ultimus  suorum.  That  I  found  out  by  sending  a  little  fellow  who 
has  a  nose  for  inquiries  of  the  kind,  into  the  old  boy's  country." 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  Fulke,  "  and  since  I  saw  you,  he  has  desired 
me  to  send  him  my  pedigree." 

"  Which  shall  be  done  with  an  admirable  punctuality  !  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  it's  quite  possible  that  he  may  make  you  his  heir. 
Here's  his  health !" 

"  With  all  my  heart, — if  only  because  he  admires  the  Violet 
Crown,"  said  Fulke. 

"  A  charming  book,"  said  Douglas,  "too  good  for  the  cockney 
tastes  of  these  riff-raff — "  Here  he  waved  his  hand  vaguely  at 
the  window,  to  indicate  that  he  was  talking  of  the  population  of 
London.  "I  am  going  to  bring  you  over,  some  evening,  a  MS. 
of  mine,  which  waits  completion,  on  e  Clarendon's  Heroes.'  The 
critics  will  think  that  it  is  about  the  followers  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

Fulke  laughed.  "So  you  are  done  for  the  present,  with  our 
friend  the  Duke's  business  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  given  Lord  Morvills  two  nuts  to  crack.  I  have 
shown  that  neither  his  great  grandfather  nor  his  great  great  grand- 
father were  called  Touraine  on  their  coffins.  It  was  a  cheerful 
job  examining  their  vault  at  Dunfermline,  especially  as  I  found 
one  old  lady  in  it — a  Buthven  of  the  Gowrie  family — (Montrose's 
mother  was  a  Ruthvcn,  a  queer  old  house  !)  — with  her  head  out  of 
one  end  of  the  coffin,  and  her  feet  out  of  the  other.  Somebody 
had  stolen  the  lead  from  each  end,  after  some  burial.  Then,  I 
have  raised  a  ghost  that  his  lordship  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay ;  I 
have  proved  that  there  was  an  elder  brother  of  his  ancestor,  who 
had  a  child  alive  in  1658— when  they  were  in  exile  in  Holland. 
What  became  of  that  child  ?" 

"  And  how  is  the  venerable  Clydesdale,  Braosc,  and  Touraine 
now?"  inquired  Fulke. 
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"  Pretty  well.  I  believe  lie  has  rejected  the  last  sarcophagus 
he  had  over,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  old  occupant.  It  is  a  Frenchman  who  looks  after  that 
department;  I  care  more  for  his  Grace's  blood  than  his  bones."" 

"  He's  crazy,  I  fear/'  said  Fulke. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  my  dear  Bisset  ?  I  call  his  peculiarities 
character  and  humour.  Why,  half  of  us — the  Scotch  nobility  and 
gentry,  I  mean — would  have  been  brought  in  mad,  by  a  jury  of 
London  shopkeepers,  any  time  these  five  hundred  years,  if  they 
had  been  allowed  to  decide  on  matters  so  much  above  their  status 
and  capacity.  By  the  way,  I  may  possibly  settle  in  Scotland 
again — at  least  for  a  time." 

"  Indeed,  that's  interesting,  old  boy.    Why,  and  how  ?" 

"  They  want  a  new  editor  on  the  Edinburgh  Courier.  A  cockney 
would  be  no  use.  It's  only  an  accident  if  even  a  cultivated  Eng- 
lish gentleman  knows  more  of  Scotland  than  he  does  of  Canada. 
Some  of  our  literary  friends  here  might  confound  the  U.P.  Church 
with  the  O.P.  Riots,  if  they  were  left  to  themselves." 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  brutal  ignorance  among  the  newspaper 
men  here,  without  doubt,"  Fulke  observed.  "But  to  leave 
London !" 

Douglas  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  should  like  a  change. 
There's  a  keener  historical  atmosphere  about  small  countries  than 
big  ones  :  I  felt  that  very  much  the  other  day  in  Holland,  where 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  De  Witts  and  Tromps  seem  to  meet 
you  everywhere.  Besides,  I  have  a  theory  about  the  position  of 
Scotland  in  the  British  Empire.  I  think  she  ought  to  be  in  the 
British  Empire  what  Hungary  is  in  the  Austrian  one — the  de- 
pository of  romance  and  tradition ;  fond  of  independence,  and 
capable  of  revolt,  but  strongly  loyal  under  good  treatment,  and 
at  once  aristocratic  and  national." 

"  But  surely  that  is  not  the  side  of  the  Scottish  character  and 
intellect  which  is  most  prominent  and  powerful  ?" 

"It  is  the  deepest  characteristic  of  the  Scot,  as  our  literature 
shows,  and  as  our  history  showed  until  a  junction  with  a  nation 
so  much  wealthier,  as  England  gave  an  almost  unnatural  develop- 
ment to  the  nation's  excellent  talent  for  business.  The  Scotsman 
of  genius  has  always  a  thread  of  feudal  sentiment.  Even  our 
cousin,  Adam  Smith  had,  though  his  name  is  so  shamefully  mono- 
polised by  (  sophists,  calculators,  and  economists,'  as  Burke  called 
them." 

"  Our  cousin  Adam  Smith  ?"  said  Fulke,  holding  up  an  unfin- 
ished glass  of  claret  with  a  puzzled  air. 

"To  be  sure,"  answered  his  friend.  "Was  not  his  mother  a 
Fife  Douglas,  and  descended  from  the  Lockleven  branch  ?  Here's 
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his  health !  And  does  not  he  say,  somewhere,  in  his  great  book, 
that  merchants  and  manufacturers  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be, 
the  rulers  of  mankind — and  talk,  elsewhere,  of  the  natural 
generosity  of  the  landed  proprietors  ?" 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  and,  adapting  what  Gibbon  says  of 
the  Spensers,  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  I  exhort  the  Douglases  to 
cherish  the  Wealth  of  Nations  as  the  brightest  jewel  in  their 
coronet." 

"  Humph,"  said  Archibald  Douglas, "  that  opens  a  large  ques- 
tion, and  I'd  rather  we  opened  another  bottle  of  claret,  instead. 
But  I  think  that  there  is  really  an  opening  for  the  revival  of  a 
view  of  Scottish  history  which  has  been  neglected  for  at  least  a 
generation — not  to  mention  that  what  Sir  Walter  himself  did — for 
it  was  done,  too  exclusively  through  fiction,  and  fell,  as  regards 
its  political  application,  upon  a  very  bad  time." 

And  so  the  evening  wore  on — Douglas  continuing  to  be  full 
of  schemes — such  schemes  as  Fulke  used  to  call  his  claret- 
bubbles.  Grog-bubbles  would  have  been  a  better  title  for  them, 
since  it  was  rarely,  indeed,  that  our  friend  could  afford  the  nobler 
liquor. 

Eut  if  Archibald's  speculation  were  vague,  his  action,  at  least 
when  friendship  was  in  question,  proved  eminently  practical.  He 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  the  succession  of  the  Bissets  of  Blairellan, 
so  lucid  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  A  fortnight  after 
Fulke  had  sent  this  document  to  Vere  Bisset  of  Vereshall,  that 
gentleman  arrived  in  London  from  Paris,  and  scarcely  had  he 
arrived  when  he  sent  word  to  his  namesake  that  he  meant  to  call. 

It  was  with  a  flutter  of  curiosity,  perhaps  of  nervousness,  (for 
the  true  literary  temperament  has  always  a  tinge  of  shyness,)  that 
Fulke  awaited  the  entry  of  the  stranger,  when  he  heard  a  footstep 
unfamiliar  to  him,  ascending  his  stair. 

The  door  opened,  and  Fulke  Bisset  saw  before  him  a  man  con- 
siderably beyond  middle  age,  who  rivalled  his  own  well-remem- 
bered father  in  personal  handsomeness,  and  the  old  Duke  of 
Clydesdale  himself,  in  dignity  of  bearing.  But  neither  of  these 
particulars  constituted  the  real  interest  of  his  appearance  to 
Fulke.  What  seized  his  attention  was  the  fine  intellectual 
character  of  his  face,  the  thought  on  his  brow,  the  penetration  in 
his  eyes,  the  lines  so  well  adapted  to  humour,  of  his  mouth.  The 
predominant  expression  was  a  kind  of  melancholy  which  seemed 
to  lend  itself  readily  to  moods  of  abstraction,  but  this  was  dis- 
pelled when  he  became  animated  with  talk.  His  manners  were 
at  once  old-fashioned  and  cordial ;  while  his  conversation  resem- 
bled them — having  a  certain  carefulness  of  diction  which  smacked 
of  bookish  and  somewhat  recluse  habits,  but  out  of  which  the 
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old  gentleman  broke,  every  now  and  then,  into  familiar  laxity,  as 
if  to  guard  himself  from  pedantry. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  so  young/'  he  said  to  Fulke,  after 
they  had  shaken  hands,  and  sat  down  to  make  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance. cc  When  I  was  young  I  courted  the  society  of  the 
old,  and  now  that  I  am  old,  I  court  the  society  of  the  young/' 

Fulke  had  hardly  yet  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  discuss 
a  point,  so  he  merely  bowed  acquiescence. 

"  In  youth,  you  see,"  continued  Mr.  Vere  Bisset,  "  we  need  to 
keep  our  heads  cool,  and  in  age,  to  keep  our  hearts  warm."  And 
he  smiled  very  pleasantly,  for  it  is  your  habitually  grave  face  that 
has  most  charm  in  its  smile. 

"  I  hardly  think,  sir/'  Fulke  said,  ' c  that  your  heart  can  need 
much  warming,  or  you  would  not  have  taken  so  kindly  to  the 
Violet  Crown  and  its  author." 

"  But,  perhaps,  there  was  a  dash  of  family  pride  in  that — a 
vice  of  which  some  of  my  country  neighbours  accuse  me — not 
distinguishing  as  they  ought  to  do,  between  family  pride  and 
family  sentiment.  I  plead  guilty  to  the  latter,  and  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  author  of  a  book  which  I  admired  so  much  was  a 
Bisset.  Strange  !  that  the  Scotch  and  English  branches  should 
meet  again,  after  centuries  !" 

"  I  have  a  friend,  Archibald  Douglas,  who  is  devoted  to  these 
questions,  and  who  helped  me  to  prepare  the  stemma,  for  which 
you  were  kind  enough  to  ask.  And,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Bisset,  that 
you  are  also  fond  of  them  ?" 

"  The  events  and  conditions  of  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Bisset, 
"  have  made  me  dwell,  perhaps,  too  exclusively,  on  the  past.  An 
only  child,  left  orphaned  and  without  blood-relations,  my  family 
affections  clustered  round  monuments  instead  of  persons ;  and 
though  a  brief  period  of  great  happiness  promised  to  make  up  to 
me  for  all  needs  of  the  heart,  that  passed  away,  and  I  was  left 
without  a  future.  It  was  then — before  you  were  born — that  I 
travelled  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  had  belonged  to  a  reading  set 
of  men  at  Oxford,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion found  me  a  Philhellene.  The  enthusiasm,  and  the  money, 
that  I  carried  to  Greece,  both  disappeared,  and  I  can  honestly  say, 
that  I  regretted  the  first,  at  least  as  much  as  the  second  loss. 
I  had  sympathised  with  the  Greeks  for  the  sake  of  a  history  of 
which  I  found  them  unworthy ;  and  during  the  political  agitations 
that  followed  in  a  few  years,  in  my  own  country,  I  endeavoured  in 
my  modest  position  to  resist,  on  historical  grounds,  the  revolution 
that  I  saw  impending,  and  which  has  changed  in  some  twenty 
years  the  whole  character  of  our  government.  I  was  told  that  I 
was  inconsistent,  though  I  had  acted  both  abroad  and  at  home  on 
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exactly  the  same  sentiment.  In  Greece  I  had  been  robbed.  In 
England  I  was  only  pelted.  But  what  your  countrymen  do  to  you 
pains  you  more  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  foreigners  to  pain  you. 
I  left  England  again,  intent  this  time  on  books  and  pictures,  and 
remained  away  long.  .  .  .  But,  my  dear  young  cousin — for  I  shall 
show  you  when  we  get  quietly  into  my  library  at  Vereshall,  that 
we  are  a  kind  of  cousins — I  came  to  hear  you  talk,  and  not  to  talk 
myself.  There  are  a  few  points  suggested  by  the  Violet  Crown  on 
which  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two." 

In  the  conversation  which  followed,  and  into  which  Fulke 
plunged,  nothing  loth,  for  his  shyness  disappeared  when  letters  fairly 
became  the  topic — his  new  friend  raised  himself  to  the  highest  point 
in  Fulke' s  estimation.  He  seemed  to  have  read  everything,  and  to 
have  been  everywhere ;  and  although  his  knowledge  had  apparently 
been  gathered  out  of  lore  of  old  worlds  passed  away,  he  had  not 
neglected  the  modern  world.  Nay,  his  most  choice  talk  turned 
precisely  on  the  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  life. 

"  And  this  man,"  said  Fulke  to  himself  after  the  visit  was  over, 
and  Vere  Bisset  had  engaged  him  to  dinner  at  his  hotel  for  an  early 
day,  "  has  never  written  anything,  while  I  have  carried  my  two- 
pennyworth  of  spring  greens  to  market  before  they  are  fit  to  eat." 
The  reflection  was  discouraging.  For  the  time,  the  Violet  Crown 
had  lost  all  its  odour,  and  seemed  made  of  dead  leaves.  Presently, 
however,  a  reaction  came,  and  Fulke  thought — "  Yet,  he  has  read 
so  much,  and  he  likes  my  book,  after  all.""  A  slight  elation  set 
in.  But  both  the  elation  and  the  despondency  had  a  thread  of 
vanity  in  them ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  evils  of  writing,  that  it  com- 
pels a  man  to  think  too  frequently  about  himself. 
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c  Cora,  or,  The  Romance  of  Three  Years/  by  G  ertrude  Fenton, 
is  a  readable  book.  It  is  not  an  artistic  work,  but  it  has  the 
promise  of  something  better  in  the  future.  Its  grand  merit — no 
mean  one  in  these  days — is  that  the  interest  never  flags  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  Indeed,  it  rises  towards  the  end  of  the  story ; 
some  of  the  last  chapters  are  the  best. 

'  Cora3  is  not  likely  to  meet  the  taste  of  prosaic,  middle-aged 
people ;  but,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  a  favourite  with  the  young,  for 
though  published  in  the  shilling  form,  it  contains  four  times  the 
amount  of  incident  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  orthodox  three 
volumes  from  the  circulating  library. 

Yet  Miss  Fenton's  novel  has  its  faults,  and  grave  ones.  We 
are  the  more  anxious  to  point  them  out,  as  the  writer  seems  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  far  higher  stamp  of  work  than  she  has  seen 
fit  to  give  us  in  c  Cora.'  She  is  careless,  and  her  tale  sadly  lacks 
finish.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  it  is  so  ( raw,'  as  to  become  puerile. 
Towards  the  close  of  one  or  two  of  the  chapters,  there  is  a  strange 
hurry,  as  though  she  were  tired  of  what  she  had  on  hand,  and 
wanted  to  get  on  to  something  else.  There  is  a  bold  disregard  of 
probability  in  certain  parts  of  the  story,  which  mars  the  interest 
considerably.  Had  the  whole  work  been  carefully  revised  and 
re-written  by  the  authoress  previous  to  publication,  it  would  possess 
double  the  amount  of  power  and  interest  it  has  at  present.  Miss 
Fenton,  like  most  beginners,  has  too  much  self-confidence.  She  is 
not  disposed  to  be  critical  on  her  own  performance,  and,  a  year  hence, 
she  will  be  sorry  that  she  gave  her  novel  to  the  world  in  its  present 
unfinished  state.  Tyros  think  too  much  of  inspiration,  and  too  lit- 
tle of  the  useful  drudgery  of  mere  painstaking.  They  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  believe  that,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  most  other  mat- 
ters, you  cannot  fly  till  you  have  learned  to  walk. 

The  outline  of  a  novel — even  of  one  professedly  a  story  of  in- 
cident— is  not  the  all-in-all.  For  a  book  to  be  a  genuine  success, 
the  details  must  be  filled  in  with  care.  But  the  very  framework  of 
*  Cora''  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  Some  of  the  leading  inci- 
dents are  very  stale,  and,  although  the  general  effect  is  striking, 
the  parts  are  certainly  not  remarkable  for  novelty.  The  trial  scene 
has  been  given  over  and  over  again  in  different  works,  and  scarcely 
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ever  with  success.  The  story  of  the  quadroon  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
The  wicked  baronet  has  been  heard  of  before ;  and  so,  decidedly, 
has  that  mysterious  house  by  the  river. 

To  descend  to  matters  of  less  moment.  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss 
Fenton  should  have  an  excessive  fondness  for  stale  figures  of  speech. 
A  free  and  reckless  use  of  such  phrases  as  the  c  brink  of  despair/ 
'  the  waves  of  affliction/  '  to  wing  a  heavenward  flight/  '  one  angel 
more  in  Paradise/  c  the  inevitable  parting/  and  so  forth,  is  inartistic. 

Further,  the  description  of  the  heroine  is  confused,  and  [almost 
unintelligible.  It  is  gross  slovenliness  to  describe  a  person's  eye- 
brows as  '  by  no  means  arched,  but  rather  the  reverse/  while  it  would 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  any  lady's  eyes  that  they  could  be 
'  black,  blue,  brown,  or  grey,  by  turns.' 

Most  of  the  characters  in  the  book  are  c  villains/  and  that,  too, 
of  the  f  deepest  dye  /  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be 
reminded,  times  out  of  number,  that  the  cast  of  so-and-so's  face 
was  '  simply  fiendish.'  { Could  Cora  have  seen  the  evil  expression 
on  the  countenance  of  him  she  thought  so  good  and  true,  her 
delusion  would  have  been  dispelled/  ' Could  Sir  Reginald  have 
seen  the  look  of  diabolical  hate  on  his  servant's  face.'  '  A  tall,  thin 
man,  with  a  snake-like  expression/  and  so  on,  interminably.  Even 
sensationalism  may  be  pitched  in  too  high  a  key. 

Miss  Fenton's  novel  is  the  type  of  a  class.  It  is  a  work,  of 
which  the  entire  interest  depends  on  the  story.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  depicting  character.  However,  it  is  better  than 
the  namby-pamby  tales  usually  turned  out  by  young  ladies. 
Though  melodramatic  to  a  degree,  it  is  spirited  and  varied.  We 
may  not  approve  of  it  as  an  effort  of  art;  but  it  is  sufficiently  en- 
tertaining. It  abounds  with  horrid  crimes,  murderers,  detectives, 
virtuous  ballet-girls,  sinister  French  valets,  Roman  duchesses, 
unscrupulous  young  officers,  false  accusations,  abductions,  and 
sudden  deaths.  It  is  essentially  a  novel  of  the  period.  However, 
it  is  so  far  dissimilar  from  certain  well-known  works  as  to  be  per- 
vaded by  a  tone  of  true  womanly  feeling.  Grim  it  may  be,  but, 
certainly,  it  is  not  immoral. 

Among  its  crying  sins  must  be  remarked  a  chapter  on  Rome, 
which  contains  childish  details  apparently  culled  from  Murray's 
handbook.  The  history  of  Algernon  Lance,  who  '  at  eighteen 
was  a  villain/  who  although  he  had  the  face  of  an  angel,  possessed 
the  heart  of  a  demon,  and  f  who  was  leagued  with  a  band  of  ruf- 
fians supposed  not  even  to  have  stopped  short  of  murder/  is  rather 
too  much  in  the  Reynolds'  Miscellany  style. 

However,  the  talc  is  well  conceived  on  the  whole,  and  in  spite 
of  numerous  blemishes  it  hangs  well  together.  To  give  a  resume 
of  the  plot  would  be  to  destroy  its  only  interest,  but  we  may  state 
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that  "when  the  curtain  rises  on  Chapter  I.  c  a  November  evening- 
is  closing  gloomily  in.'  f  The  rain  falls  in  dull  plashes  on  the 
pavement,  and  the  gloom  is  relieved  here  and  there  by  stray  lamps, 
which  only  make  the  scene  more  dreary/  (  A  man  beyond  the 
prime  of  life  is  hurrying  across  Westminster  Bridge/  etc.,  etc. 

Chapter  II.  commences  by  asking  excitedly,  ( "What  was  Cora 
Wilton's  secret  ?' 

Captain  Lance  is  '  rather  above  the  middle  height,  he  has  the 
figure  and  form  of  an  Apollo,  golden  curls  clustering  round  a  fore- 
head of  marble  whiteness,  bright  blue  eyes,  lit  up  features,  cast  in 
a  perfect  mould.  What  then  can  there  be  in  him  to  inspire  mis- 
trust and  dread.  Yet  so  it  is/  e  His  hands  might  have  belonged 
to  Csesar  Borgia/ 

A  chapter  entitled  '  Covers  for  six/  contains  the  story  of  f  Joe 
White/  which  is,  we  are  told,  '  a  strange  one/  Among  other  at- 
tractions it  comprises  '  a  dreadful  tragedy,  and  a  case  of  Queen's 
evidence/  A  girl  called  Kate,  '  formerly  in  the  ballet,'  breaks  her 
mother's  heart,  and  ends  her  career  by  jumping  into  the  river. 

Ramsdon  House  is  '  a  place  to  shun/  '  The  flag-stones  had 
once  been  white,  but  were  now  green  and  discoloured  from  the 
damp  weeds  and  grass,  the  growth  of  years,  that  covered  them/ 
'  The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman,  and  Cora  was  ushered 
into  a  hall  but  little  altered  since  Sir  Reginald  visited  it,  save  that 
some  Of  the  cobwebs  had  been  removed  in  the  futile  attempt  at 
making  it  tidy.  As  the  door  closed,  the  utter  loneliness  of  her 
position  struck  her  for  the  first  time/ 

Space  forbids  any  further  extracts,  but  after  the  specimens  we 
have  given,  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the  c  Romance  of  Three  Years  y 
be  not  bought  eagerly  by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
not  yet  lost  their  taste  for  sweetmeats  and  sensational  literature. 

Some  of  the  scenes  of  theatrical  life  are  cleverly  sketched.  The- 
description  of  the  agent's  room  and  its  occupants  on  the  look  out 
for  engagements,  is  graphic,  and  apparently  truthful.  We  only 
trust  certain  of  our  young  lady  readers  may  not  be  tempted  by 
the  wondrous  success  of  Cora,  to  try  their  own  luck  upon  the  stage. 
We  can  assure  them  that  the  number  of  talented  clerks  and 
nursery  governesses  who  really  make  a  name  and  fortune  on  the 
boards,  is  discouragingly  small. 


DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

From  »  Photograph  by  Messrs.  S.  A.  Walker  &  Co.,  of  64,  Margaret  Stroet,  W. 
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VI. — THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  AND  SIR  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE. 

"  Intensely  Scotch/''  is  what  most  men  say  when  they  see 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  And  it  is  quite  true  that  his  ap- 
pearance is  intensely  Scotch.  The  chief  of  the  Campbells  has  the 
slight,  but  erect  and  firmly-knit  figure  of  a  Highlander;  his  head 
is  covered  with  the  yellow  hair  which  has  so  long  been  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  race,  and  his  face  has  that  peculiar 
complexion  which  is  so  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  North  Britain.  Thus  in  his  appearance  his  nation- 
ality is  unmistakable,  and  no  one  seeing  him  can  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  he  comes  from  the  lands  beyond  Solway  Frith.  To 
finish  this  sketch  of  his  outward  man  at  once,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  there  is  something  singularly  fine  in  the  Duke's  head  and 
face.  He  has  a  noble  forehead,  and  the  intellectual  evidently 
predominates  over  the  animal,  in  his  nature — if  one  may  form  a 
judgment  upon  that  important  point  from  the  peculiar  moulding 
of  his  features.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  about  head  or  face  to 
qualify  the  verdict  which  a  stranger  would  pronounce  upon  him  at 
first  sight — the  verdict  that  he  is  "  intensely  Scotch/'' 

And  certainly  no  one  who  heard  him  speak  would  be  inclined 
to  reverse  that  verdict.  Years  of  residence  in  London,  and  of  con- 
stant intercourse  with  Englishmen,  has  failed  to  rob  his  tongue  of 
the  rough  Doric  of  his  native  land.  He  is  a  voluble  speaker — one 
of  the  fastest  in  the  House  of  Lords — yet  as  you  listen  to  him 
pouring  out  polished  but  vigorous  sentences,  you  are  never  per- 
mitted to  forget  that  he  is  a  Scotchman.  He  is  a  keen  politician, 
a  man  of  culture,  and  of  statesman-like  instinct ;  but  more  than 
anything  else,  he  is  a  Scotchman. 

And,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch  we  can  best  treat 
him  as  the  representative  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There 
are  of  course  many  other  Scotch  noblemen ;  but  most  assuredly 
there  is  none — not  even  "  the  bold  Bucclcuch  "  himself — who  is 
so  thoroughly  Scotch  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  No  one  can  say, 
however,  that  he  has  any  reason  to  seek  to  hide  his  nationality,  or 
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to  feel  ashamed  of  his  country.  Scotland  has  given  us  again  and 
again  some  of  our  foremost  men,,  and  at  the  present  moment,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  are  all  of  Scotch 
descent,  the  northern  kingdom  has  at  least  its  full  share  of  in- 
fluence in  the  national  counsels.  But  there  are  Scotchmen  and 
Scotchmen.  No  one  can  say  that  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Arch- 
bishop Tait,  for  instance,  is  thoroughly  Scotch.  The  English 
birth  of  the  former,  and  the  long  residence  in  the  south  of  the 
latter,  have  deprived  them  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch 
character.  They  have  had  their  angles  "  rubbed  down 99  in  the 
social  mill,  and  are  all  the  more  cosmopolitan  in  taste  and  dispo- 
sition, that  they  are  the  inhabitants  of  one  country,  whilst  de- 
riving their  descent  from  another.  This,  as  every  inhabitant  of 
London — which  enjoys,  it  is  said,  the  presence  of  six  hundred 
thousand  Scotchmen — knows,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case 
with  the  North  Briton.  But  there  are  Scotchmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  rugged  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  flint,  may  live  for 
years  away  from  their  native  land,  may  mingle  constantly  with 
the  best  society  of  other  countries,  and  yet  retain  to  their  last  hour 
every  minute  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  their  countrymen. 
London  has  not  a  few  eminent  examples  of  this  second  type  of  the 
North  Briton;  only  two,  however,  need  be  named — Thomas  Car- 
lyle  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are 
now  concerned. 

It  has  been  the  great  misfortune  of  the  Duke  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  an  University  education.  If,  like 
most  other  young  men  of  his  station,  he  had  been  trained  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  he  might  have  lost  not  a  little  of  the  ruggedness  of 
his  character.  As  it  is,  he  was  brought  up  under  private  tuition, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  public  life  without  having 
been  called  upon  to  measure  his  strength  on  equal  terms  with  men 
around  him.  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune  to  any  man  to  be  born 
into  the  world  as  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke ;  to  have  not  the  silver, 
but  the  golden  spoon  constantly  in  his  mouth,  and  to  be  sur- 
rounded from  his  birth  by  those  who  are  never  permitted  for  a 
single  hour  to  forget  that  "  my  son 99  the  Marquis  will  soon  be 
"  His  Grace"  the  Duke,  chief  of  a  great  family,  and  owner,  it 
may  be,  of  vast  possessions.  Something,  however,  is  done  to  miti- 
gate this  misfortune,  when  the  youth  so  placed  is  sent  to  a  public 
school — where,  surely,  if  nowhere  else,  he  may  learn  that  "  the 
rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp," — and  to  College,  where,  if  he  like, 
he  may  meet  with  friends,  who,  though  they  may  care  a  good  deal 
for  the  man,  will  not  care  a  straw  for  the  Duke.  These  advan- 
tages, however,  were  denied  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.    The  natural 
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consequence  was  that  he  was  trained,  not  as  a  young  man,  but  as 
a  young  Marquis.  From  his  earliest  years  he  had  a  lively  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  importance  in  the  social  scale,  and  through- 
out his  life  he  has  never  forgotten  his  great  birth  and  splendid 
rank.  Characteristically  enough,  when  he  was  still  a  beardless 
boy,  he  indited  his  "  Letter  to  the  Peers,  by  a  Peer's  Son/''  a  sin- 
gularly vapid  and  uninteresting  performance,  bristling  in  every  line 
with  its  writer's  intense  self-consciousness. 

This  pride  of  birth,  moreover,  does  not  stand  alone  in  the 
Duke's  character.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  yet  more  aggressive 
pride  of  intellect.  The  Duke  is  a  very  able  man.  If  he  had  but 
been  a  poor  Commoner,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  risen  to  a 
really  important  place  in  political  life.  As  it  is,  his  wits  have 
never  been  sharpened  by  that  wholesome  struggle  through  which 
all  self-made  men  must  pass.  Possibly  it  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  he  entertains  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  ability.  He  has 
unquestionably  a  great  admiration  of  genius,  wherever  he  meets 
it,  and  one  of  the  best  traits  in  his  personal  character  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  befriended  struggling  talent.  But  if  he  had  him- 
self been  compelled  to  pass  through  the  hard  struggle  from  ob- 
scurity to  fame,  he  would  know  that  he  has  no  personal  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  a  genius.  As  it  is,  his  strength  has  never 
been  really  tested,  and  he  therefore  not  unnaturally  believes  it  to 
be  much  greater  than  it  is.  He  has  done  a  good  many  clever 
things,  has  hitherto  found  himself  quite  equal  for  the  kind  of  work 
which  Prime  Ministers  are  in  the  habit  Of  entrusting  to  dukes, 
and  has  even  earned  a  not  inconsiderable  literary  reputation.  Can 
we,  therefore,  feel  very  much  surprised  that  he  should  think  him- 
self much  more  clever  than  he  is,  or  that  he  should  seek  to  im- 
press this  opinion  of  his  powers  upon  the  world  at  large  ? 

Apart  from  this  pride,  however,  there  is  really  not  much  to  be 
said  in  depreciation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  know  that  he 
has  been  sneered  at  as  "  a  Scotch  pedagogue,"  and  that  men  have 
once  and  again  denounced  the  pedantry  of  his  character.  But  we 
confess  we  think  such  critics  are  singularly  wide  of  the  mark. 
That  he  has  a  certain  provincialism  of  feeling  arising  from  the  de- 
fects of  his  early  training  is  no  doubt  true.  This  provincialism 
displays  itself  in  numberless  ways,  and  it  is  no  doubt  very  irrita- 
ting to  people,  who  are  not  distinguished  by  it — or  by  anything 
else.  The  Duke's  pride  would  doubtless  be  of  a  different  character 
were  it  not  for  this  provincialism.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  the  pride  of 
a  Somerset  or  a  Grey ;  it  is  rather  the  pride  of  a  Scotch  laird,  who 
knows  that  he  is  the  greatest  man  in  his  own  district  j  or  of  a 
Scotch  minister,  who  feels  a  not  unreasonable  respect  for  his  own 
abilities,  when  he  comnares  them  with  those  of  his  unlettered  flock. 
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It  is,  in  short,  a  narrow,  even  a  petty  and  paltry  pride ;  not  the 
noble,  though  fatal  passion  which  caused  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  But 
this  is  his  worst  defect,  and  apart  from  it  he  has  many  qualities 
which  demand  our  respect,  and  even  our  admiration. 

He  has  for  instance  shown  throughout  his  life  an  unvarying 
sympathy  with  his  own  countrymen.  We  are  told  on  what  is  we 
imagine  good  authority,  that  he  is  not  popular  in  Scotland.  If 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  we  can  only  say  that  his  unpopularity 
is  by  no  means  deserved.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  traditions  of 
his  race,  the  Duke  remembers  how  his  forefathers  were  once  the 
representatives  of  their  countrymen  at  the  court  of  their  sovereign, 
and  how  the  prayers  of  the  poor  North  Britons  for  mercy  or  re- 
dress, were  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  by  the  McCullum 
Mohr.  He  is  apparently  anxious  to  maintain  those  traditions  as 
far  as  he  can  do  so.  Scotland,  it  is  true,  no  longer  needs  a  duke 
as  her  spokesman ;  she  has  her  full  amount  of  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  Scotchmen  are  still,  as  of  yore,  a  race 
anxious  to  advance  in  the  world — to  rise  above  their  rivals  as  oil 
rises  above  water.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  poor  but  ambitious 
Scot  comes  up  to  London  by  the  hundred  every  year,  bent  upon 
making  a  name  and  a  fortune  for  himself.  Of  course  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  undertake  the  charge  of 
this  North  British  contingent,  and  for  the  most  part  the  Scotch- 
man in  London  is  very  well  able  to  help  himself  without  the  need 
of  ducal  patronage.  But  again  and  again  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
shown  his  sympathy  with  his  struggling  fellow-countrymen.  The 
northern  dialect  which  he  himself  speaks,  the  northern  complexion 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  his  own  face,  and  the  northern  character  of 
which  he  furnishes  a  type,  are  all  dearer  to  him  than  anything  to 
be  seen  in  the  South.  One  can  imagine  that  he  is  passionately 
fond  of  the  rugged  scenery  of  his  native  land  ;  and  it  is  at  least 
beyond  a  question  that  he  is  passionately  fond  of  the  rugged  cha- 
racter of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  shows  this  affection  for  the 
traits  which  distinguish  Scotchmen  in  many  different  ways.  In 
the  recent  debate  on  the  Scotch  Schools'*  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  spoke  with  the  warmest  feeling  of  sympathy  for  that 
representative  man,  the  "  dominie''''  of  his  native  land.  He  evi- 
dently knew  the  hard  life  which  too  many  schoolmasters  had  to 
lead ;  and  was  as  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties  and  trials 
which  they  have  to  surmount  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  their 
number.  It  is  too  rare  a  thing  to  find  this  close  sympathy  existing 
between  the  highest  rank  of  the  peerage  and  the  lowest  rank  of 
professional  life.  Who,  for  instance,  would  expect  Lord  Gran- 
ville, or  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  display  not  only  compassion  for  the 
English  parish  schoolmaster,  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  his 
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wants,  and  a  deep  personal  sympathy  with  him  in  all  his  diffi- 
culties ? 

The  Duke  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  an  unswerving  con- 
sistency in  his  political  creed.  He  is  a  Liberal  of  Liberals  ;  and 
whilst  he  has  nothing  of  the  demagogue  in  him,  he  has  not  a  few 
of  the  qualities  which  fit  a  man  to  be  a  great  public  leader.  There 
is  that  sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  the  poor  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  and  there  is  besides  that  fervid  enthusiasm  which  has 
animated  so  many  a  Scotch  patriot.  Nobody  who  has  studied  his 
character  can  doubt  that  he  has  in  him  the  fiery  resolution,  and 
enduring  courage,  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  Were  it  necessary 
the  Duke  would  go  to  the  stake  for  his  opinions  as  cheerfully  as 
his  great  ancestor ;  and  despite  the  eager  nervous  temperament 
which  distinguishes  him,  he  would,  we  verily  believe,  sleep  as 
cheerfully  as  he  did  upon  the  eve  of  his  execution.  This  is  high 
praise,  but  it  is  not  undeserved.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  has 
to  be  materially  qualified.  Like  his  ancestors,  the  Duke's  enthu- 
siasm, though  intense,  is  narrow.  His  early  training  hedged  him 
round  with  prejudices,  and  though  he  has  all  his  life  long  been 
struggling  to  break  away  from  those  prejudices,  as  yet  he  has  suc- 
ceeded but  indifferently.  He  is  still  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
those  who  differ  from  him ;  still  has  that  hard  pragmatical  cha- 
racter which  so  frequently  belongs  to  the  provincial  Scotchman. 
Not  even  his  long  political  career,  and  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  foremost  men  of  his  day  have  robbed  him  of  this  trait. 
It  is  intensely  irritating  to  hear  him  dealing  with  a  great  question 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  just  as  it  is  intensely  irritating  to  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  some  local  politician,  a  great  man  in  his  own 
vestry,  serenely  laying  down  as  indisputable,  his  judgment  upon 
matters  which  have  puzzled  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind. 
This  it  is  which  accounts  for  much  of  the  Duke's  unpopularity  in 
political  circles.  For  that  he  is  unpopular  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  even  a  duke  should  fail  to  conciliate  the 
world  when  he  is  not  only  personally  proud  and  haughty,  but 
when  he  has  that  narrowness  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Let  us  do  his  Grace  justice,  however.  He  evidently  knows  his 
own  defects  in  this  respect,  and  endeavours,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  supply  them.  He  has,  as  we  said  at  first,  the  instinct 
of  the  statesman.  He  is  very  clever.  He  has  a  warm  sympathy 
with  his  political  party ;  and  is  a  tolerably  docile  minister.  All 
these  things  tend  to  counteract  his  hard  narrowness  of  view. 
When  to  these  are  added  an  intense  desire  on  his  part  to  advance 
in  political  life,  and  a  strong  imitative  faculty,  enabling  him  to 
mould  himself  with  considerable  success  upon  the  "  lines"  of  some 
more  powerful  statesman,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  may,  in  the 
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end,  be  able  to  counteract  the  influence  of  bis  early  training,  and 
to  make  for  himself  a  really  great  position  in  the  world  of  politics. 
That  he  will  never  be  an  original  statesman,  is  a  point  upon  which 
no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt.    Despite  his  cleverness,  his  experi- 
ence, and  his  devotion  to  business,  he  could  never  lead  one  of  the 
great  political  parties.    But,  given  a  leader  whom  he  can  follow, 
and  he  will  turn  out  a  most  useful  and  able  lieutenant.    He  could 
never  strike  out  a  great  line  of  political  action  for  his  party,  could 
never  bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  day  that  breadth  of 
view  and  grasp  of  intellect  which  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  a 
real  leader ;  but  let  his  path  be  clearly  defined — let  his  chief  set 
the  limits  within  which  he  is  to  act,  and  he  will  do  his  work  with 
unquestionable  power  and  efficiency.    To  use  a  very  homely  illus- 
tration, he  will  make  an  excellent  journeyman  statesman — a 
master  of  state-craft  he  could  never  be.    It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  there  should  be  journeymen  as  well  as  masters  in  all  trades — 
and  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  trade  of  high  politics  as  well  as  in 
others.    If  we  get  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a  fair  statesman  of  the 
second  class — a  capable  man  who  can  hold  his  own  in  a  debate, 
who  can  make  ministerial  statements  with  clearness  and  brevity, 
and  who  can  preside  over  a  department  with  something  more  than 
ordinary  ducal  efficiency,  we  get  a  very  useful  article,  and  one 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  '  Even  in  a  Cabinet  there 
must  be  degrees  of  ability.    Only  two  or  three  men  in  any 
ministry  reach  the  first  rank  in  statesmanship,  and  it  is  no  small 
honour  to  any  man  to  hold  a  fair  place  amongst  statesmen  of  the 
second  rank. 

That  the  Duke's  place  in  this  class  is  a  fair  one  cannot  be 
denied.  As  a  debater,  indeed,  he  rises  very  near  to  the  first  class. 
His  speeches  are  almost  always  powerful,  and  they  have  at  the 
same  time  a  degree  of  finish  which  is  rare  amongst  politicians.  On 
the  front  bench  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  efficient  debater.  He  has  not,  of  course,  anything 
of  Lord  Granville's  wonderful  tact ;  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  he 
generally  succeeds  in  irritating  where  he  intends  to  conciliate; 
but,  intellectually,  he  has  far  more  power  than  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  Upper  House ;  and,  as  he  has  a  sufficient  amount  of 
courage,  and  a  ready  command  of  words,  he  can  hold  his  own  very 
well  against  the  best  speakers  of  the  opposition.  He  is  ambitious, 
of  course ;  and  seems  especially  to  aspire  to  fame  as  an  orator — 
one  of  the  consequences  of  which  weakness  is  that  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  inflict  upon  the  House,  at  the  close  of  his  more  im- 
portant speeches,  perorations  carefully  modelled  upon  those  of 
Mr.  Bright.  If  he  could  but  convince  himself  that  he  is  not  a 
second  Bright,  he  would  do  not  a  little  to  increase  his  reputation, 
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and  diminish  his  unpopularity.  As  it  is,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  when  he  has  a  business  statement  to  make,  he  always 
makes  it  with  clearness  and  succinctness — virtues  which  are,  un- 
fortunately, too  rare. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Duke  has  distinguished  himself 
as  an  administrator.    The  time  that  he  has  been  at  the  India 
Office  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  to  test  him  thoroughly ;  but 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  hitherto,  he  has  conducted  the  business 
of  the  department  with  marked  success.    He  has  been  very  quick 
to  see  the  merits  of  the  statesmanlike  schemes  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  at  least  deserves  the  credit  of  having  allowed  neither  poli- 
tical prejudice  nor  his  own  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  they  left  behind  them.    His  present  office 
is  unquestionably  a  suitable  one  for  a  great  Scotch  nobleman,  for 
India  has  for  a  century  been  governed  by  Scotchmen,  and  thou- 
sands of  his  fellow-countrymen  are  to  be  found  amongst  those 
who,  with  more  or  less  success,  have  shaken  the  pagoda  tree. 
During  the  late  session  he  found  time  to  undertake  the  introduc- 
tion and  management  of  the  Scotch  Schools  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Scotch  business  in  that  House,  indeed,  generally  falls  to 
his  share — but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  displayed  either  tact  or 
great  ability  in  the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  that  unfortunate 
measure.    The  Duke  has,  however,  made  a  marked  advance  in  his 
administrative  powers  since  office  was  first  entrusted  to  him ;  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  now  the  ruler  of  the  Indian  empire,  is  at  least 
proof  that  he  is  not  meanly  esteemed  by  his  chief  and  his  colleagues. 

Few  men  on  the  Conservative  benches  have  greater  claims  to 
the  public  esteem  than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  has  not  been 
his  lot  to  reach  the  highest  rank  of  statesmen,  or  to  "  sway  the 
listening  senate  "  by  his  eloquence,  but  it  has  been  his  fortune  to 
do  useful  work  for  his  country,  and  to  do  it  well,  throughout  his 
whole  public  career.  No  one  expects  that  he  will  ever  lead  his 
party,  or  be  called  to  the  Premiership,  but  few  persons  can  doubt 
that  he  will  always  hold  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Conservatives,  and  the  respect  of  the  country  at  large. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  has  held  the  great  post  of  Secretary  for  India. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  he  gained,  in  a  few  months,  that 
marvellous  mastery  over  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  post, 
which  the  ceaseless  application  and  great  powers  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  enabled  him  to  obtain.  But  his  tenure  of  the  India 
Office  will  at  least  compare  creditably  with  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, or  of  the  nobleman^who  has  succeeded  him.  He  com- 
mitted no  glaring  blunders ;  he  made  none  of  those  false  steps 
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which  may  be  so  easily  taken  in  that  department,  and  which> 
too  often  lead  to  irreparable  mischief.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
good  Indian  secretary,  popular  in  his  own  office,  and  popular  in 
India ;  and  we  have  good  authority  for  declaring  that  the  news  of 
the  change  of  ministry,  which  involved  his  retirement  from  the 
department  over  which  he  was  presiding  with  so  much  success,, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  public  offices  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that  the  Abyssinian  Expedition 
was  resolved  upon,  and  carried  out ;  and  to  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  save  Lord  Napier,  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  circumstance  that  this  noble  enterprise,  instead  of 
ending  in  a  repetition  of  the  Crimean  muddle,  resulted  in  a  bril- 
liant and  almost  bloodless  victory.    We  know  that  it  is  at'  present 
the  fashion  to  decry  the  Abyssinian  campaign,  and  to  cast  heavy 
censures  upon  those  involved  in  it.    Gentlemen  upon  the  benches 
below  the  gangway,  panting  for  notoriety,  and  covetous  of  a  more- 
lucrative  if  less  independent  position  than  that  which  they  at  pre- 
sent occupy,  have  made  the  discovery  that  the  Expedition  cost  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  ought  to  have  done — that  in  the  sudden 
demand  for  enormous  quantities  of  coals,  stores,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, prices  were  paid  which  far  exceeded  the  proper  value  of 
those  articles ;  and  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  a  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry  into  the  subject.    By  all  means  let  this  enquiry 
take  place.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  at  least,  will  emerge  from  it 
with  a  spotless  character.    It  was  one  of  the  best  executed  "  sur- 
prises ;;  of  the  late  parliamentary  campaign,  when  the  ex-Indian 
Secretary  quietly  stepped  forward  after  Mr.  Candlish  had  very 
clumsily  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject 
of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  seconded  that  motion.  The 
action  thus  performed  was  at  once  a  striking  instance  of  Sir 
Stafford's  high  sense  of  his  personal  and  political  honour,  and  of 
the  fairness  and  moderation  which  always  distinguish  him.  As 
he  said  then,  he  not  only  was  not  afraid  of  enquiry,  but  he  abso- 
lutely courted  it,  confident  that  its  one  result  would  be  to  vindi- 
cate his  reputation  from  charges  which  were  hinted  rather  thai* 
directly  made  against  him. 

We  need  not,  however,  wait  till  the  Abyssinian  Committee  has 
concluded  its  investigations  and  made  its  report  before  expressing 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  part  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
took  in  that  memorable  campaign.  Whilst  it  was  in  preparation, 
he  devoted  himself  for  several  months  exclusively  to  it  and  to  his 
other  official  duties,  labouring  day  and  night  to  perform  the  Her- 
culean task  imposed  upon  him.  Thanks  to  his  energy  and  discre- 
tion, Sir  Robert  Napier  found  everything  at  Massowah  which  he 
required,  and  was  enabled  to  carry  his  army  up  to  Magdala  almost 
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without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  and  to  bring  it  back  again  after 
the  brief  struggle  with  Theodore,  absolutely  better  in  health  and 
general  condition  than  when  it  started.  It  is  very  easy  for  gentle- 
men of  the  Candlish  type  to  discover  now  that  a  needless  quantity 
of  stores  were  sent  out  to  Abyssinia,  and  that  money  was  ex- 
pended in  procuring  from  other  lands  animals  or  provisions  which 
might  have  been  obtained  at  a  much  smaller  cost  in  the  country 
itself.  Let  it  be  remembered,  when  charges  of  this  kind  are  made 
against  those  who  had  the  conduct  of  this  campaign,  that  when  it 
was  undertaken  our  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  itself  was  of  the 
slightest  possible  description  ;  and  that  our  ideas  with  respect  to 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  awaited  our  troops  were,  in  con- 
sequence, naturally  exaggerated.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  defeat  from  any  cause  in  that  mysterious  country  would  have^ 
been  an  almost  irreparable  blow  to  the  reputation  of  England 
abroad,  that  the  news  of  our  disasters  would  not  only  have  been 
received  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction  in  New  York,  in  Paris,  in 
Berlin,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  that  it  would  have  occasioned 
secret  rejoicings  throughout  our  Indian  Empire.  The  importance 
of  the  matter  at  issue  in  the  campaign  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. Happily  the  undertaking  was  a  complete,  an  unex- 
ampled success — thanks,  chiefly,  if  not '  entirely,  to  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Lord  Napier.  When  we  read  this  chapter  in  our 
military  history,  we  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  the  days  when 
Red  Tape  was  the  sacred  object  of  official  worship,  and  when  our 
gallant  men  in  the  Crimea  were  sacrificed  to  it  by  thousands. 
No  minister  of  state — not  even  Mr.  Lowe  himself — could  show  a 
more  complete  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  mere  routine  than 
was  displayed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  upon  this  occasion  ;  and 
his  conduct  in  the  emergency  which  then  arose,  undoubtedly 
marks  him  out  as  an  administrator  of  the  highest  ability — one  of" 
those  men,  too  rarely  to  be  found,  to  whom  the  country  can  trust 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  crisis. 

It  is  because  this  Abyssinian  campaign  has  really  been  the 
greatest  achievement  of  Sir  Stafford's  political  career  that  we  give 
it  this  prominence  in  our  sketch.  We  believe  that  his  admirable 
success  on  this  occasion  has  been  the  turning  point  of  his  life. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  has  won  for  him  high  honours  or  great 
influence,  but  that  it  has  made  him  conscious  of  his  own  powers 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  powers  can  best  be  used.  Be- 
fore he  was  called  upon  to  take  his  part  in  this  emergency,  he  oc- 
casionally displayed  a  timidity  in  the  exercise  of  his  influence  that 
did  not  a  little  to  mar  his  usefulness.  Now,  however,  he  has  ac- 
quired confidence  in  himself,  and  in  his  ability  to  meet  any  call 
which  may  be  made  upon  him,  and  the  result  is  that  he  will  in  the 
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future  take  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  than  was 
previously  the  case. 

In  the  first  instance,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  won  his  spurs  in 
Parliament  as  an  authority  upon  matters  of  finance.  Common 
rumour  for  several  years  designated  him  for  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Exchequer,  whenever  Mr.  Disraeli  was  called  upon  to  assume 
the  Premiership.    When  that  event  did  happen  the  right  hon. 
baronet  was  far  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  Abys- 
sinian War  to  be  able  to  desert  the  Indian  office  for  the  Treasury, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  will  occupy  the  post  of 
Finance  Minister  in  the  next  Conservative  Administration.  He 
has  undoubtedly  shown  himself  an  acute  and  able  critic  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government,  and  his  views  upon 
the  question  of  national  finance  have  been  proved  to  be  both  sound 
and  judicious.    He  can  never  hope  to  attain  Mr.  Gladstone's  won- 
derful command  of  figures ;  nor  could  he  aspire  to  Mr.  Lowe's 
adroitness  of  manipulation,  but  should  he  ever  be  called  upon  to 
take  the  charge  of  the  National  Exchequer,  he  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  safe  and  able  minister ;  one  who  will  neither  dazzle  the  coun- 
try by  perilous  feats  of  daring,  nor  bewilder  it  by  ingenious  changes 
in  the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  only  merit  of  which  is  their  inge- 
nuity.   On  the  contrary,  if  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  rather  than  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt,  is  to  be  our  future  Conservative  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, we  shall  expect  to  have  in  him  a  minister  whose  wise  mea- 
sures will  not  only  lighten  the  burthen  of  taxation  upon  the  people 
at  large,  but  will  foster  and  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
So  long  as  he  continues  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party,  that 
party  need  never  want  an  efficient  and  reliable  Minister  of  Finance. 

But  whilst  Sir  Stafford  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  the 
study  of  financial  subjects,  and  showed  great  acuteness  as  well  as 
a  special  knowledge  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  he  neglected  matters  of  more  general  interest. 
Few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
all  matters  relating  to  education  than  he ;  and  few  have  shown 
a  more  enlightened  sympathy  with  art  than  that  which  he 
displays.  He  is  more  than  a  mere  politician ;  he  is  a  man  of 
high  culture,  and  this  culture  constantly  asserts  itself  in  his 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  elsewhere.  Too  many 
of  our  political  leaders  seem  to  be  so  wrapped  up  in  politics  that 
they  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  anything  else.  This  cannot  be 
alleged  against  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  Again  and  again  has  he 
shown  that  his  sympathies  extend  beyond  the  range  of  party,  and 
that  politics,  though  they  may  occupy  the  first,  do  not  occupy  the 
only  place  in  his  mind.  His  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  in 
Devonshire  are  well  known  in  that  county,  whilst  the  social  pro- 
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gress  of  the  people,  and  of  the  poor  especially,  has  always  been 
a  matter  in  which  he  has  shown  a  deep  interest.  In  this  respect  he 
may  indeed  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  position  between  the  coun- 
try squire  and  the  statesman.  He  possesses  that  strong  sympathy 
with  those  around  him,  that  feeling  of  personal  friendship  for  the 
classes  immediately  dependent  npon  him,  which  distinguish  the 
English  country  gentlemen ;  but  allied  to  these  he  has  the  higher 
instinct,  and  the  clearer  judgment  of  the  statesman.  Few  men 
are  better  fitted  than  he  to  attract  at  once  the  popularity  of  the 
masses  and  the  confidence  of  the  upper  classes. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  fairness  and  moderation.  Not  many  men  can  recall  fewer 
bitter  words  or  merely  party  speeches  than  the  ex-Indian  Secretary. 
His  conciliatory  manner  towards  his  opponents,  the  frankness 
with  which  he  admits  their  virtues,  and  the  leniency  with  which 
he  judges  their  faults,  all  tend  to  increase  his  popularity.  If  any- 
thing, indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  almost  too  little 
of  the  partizan  about  him.  He  emulates  Lord  Stanley's  studied 
moderation  and  impartiality ;  and  however  desirable  these  qualities 
may  be  in  the  judge,  they  are  not  always  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
active  member  of  a  political  party.  There  is,  too,  in  his  speeches 
a  vast  amount  of  common  sense.  He  may  not  aspire  to  the 
philosophical  views  of  some  members  of  past  and  present  Cabinets ; 
but  he  is  at  least  entirely  free  from  the  sentimental  and  misty 
ideas  which  float  through  the  brains  of  too  many  of  our  politi- 
cians. He  always  knows  the  point  at  which  he  wishes  to  arrive ; 
and  he  can  always  describe  his  opinions  in  clear  and  simple  lan- 
guage. To  oratorical  ability  he  has  no  pretensions.  His  speeches 
are,  indeed,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  delivered ;  but  they  are  at  least  lucid,  and  "  rich  in  saving 
common-sense/''  He  has  been  charged  with  talking  platitudes ; 
but,  after  all,  a  man  had  far  better  talk  platitudes  than  talk  non- 
sense, and  there  are  not  a  few  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  charge- 
able with  the  latter.  Upon  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Indian  Empire,  he  shows  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  speaks 
much  for  his  industry ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  now  the 
spokesman  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Indian  questions.  His  political  opinions  are  staunchly  Conserva- 
tive, and  throughout  the  trying  period  of  1866-8  he  was  an 
earnest  and  unswerving  supporter  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  in  him 
one  of  the  most  loyal  and  promising  of  his  colleagues. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  periods  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment are  generally  characterised  by  great  literary  activity.  The 
history  of  our  own  country  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
and  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  affords  a  notable  illus- 
tration of  this  truth.  The  number  of  distinguished  men  of  letters 
who  flourished  during  that  time,  was  unsurpassed  in  even  the 
golden  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  among  them  there 
was  one  whose  very  name  was  dreaded  by  his  foes  as  much 
as  it  was  beloved  by  his  friends — the  redoubtable  John  Wil- 
son, better  known  as  Christopher  North.  It  is  possible  that  many 
readers  of  these  pages  may  be  ignorant  of  the  name,  and  still 
more  ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Wilson ;  but  fifty  years 
ago  there  were  few  literary  men  better  known  or  more  highly 
esteemed.  Assisted  by  others,  whose  names  have  since  become 
world-famous,  he  it  was  who  brilliantly  and  successfully  opposed 
the  fierce  whiggery  with  which  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Brougham, 
Cockburn,  Sydney  Smith,  and  other  almost  equally  able  coadjutors 
animated  the  pages  of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  In  those  days  Edin- 
burgh society  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  Then  the 
Scottish  metropolis  had  residing  within  its  walls  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  period.  She  was  a  formidable  rival  in  learn- 
ing and  literature  to  London  itself,  and  indeed  London  had  a  very 
hard  struggle  to  keep  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  The  Edinburgh 
Review  and  Blackwood  were  verily  powers  in  the  state,  and  their 
appearance  was  looked  forward  to  with  an  eager  and  absorbing  in- 
terest, of  which  we  in  these  days  of  almost  countless  quarterly, 
monthly,  and  weekly  periodicals,  can  form  but  a  very  dim  con- 
ception. And  amongst  that  Edinburgh  society — so  celebrated 
for  rank,  learning,  wit,  and  beauty  (to  which  its  present  provincial 
dulness  affords  a  most  melancholy  contrast) — there  was  scarcely, 
if  we  except  the  "  Great  Unknown/''  one  man  or  one  name  better 
known  than  the  man  John  Wilson,  and  the  name  Christopher 
North. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  charming  "  Summer  in 
Skye/'  the  late  Alexander  Smith  compared  the  splendour  of  Wil- 
son to  the  evanescence  of  a  northern  light.  That  Wilson  was  a 
"  Northern  light/'  and  indeed  a  very  brilliant  northern  light,  we 
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have  already  indicated,  and  the  fact  is  indisputable,  but  that  his 
brilliancy  was  evanescent,  we  altogether  deny,  and  the  correctness 
of  our  view  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  no  further  back 
than  the  year  1865,  a  new  edition  of  his  entire  writings  in  twelve 
volumes  was  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Blackwood, 
and  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
edition  had  been  published  only  ten  years  before.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  great  many  of  Wilson's  writings  possessed  only  a  tem- 
porary interest,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  these  were  written 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  periodicalism,  and  never  intended  for  re- 
publication. Indeed,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  his  works 
had  been  collected  and  republished  during  his  lifetime,  many 
things  to  be  found  in  Professor  Ferrier's  volumes  would  never 
have  been  reprinted.  To  these,  brilliant  as  they  unquestionably 
are,  the  character  of  evanescent  is  properly  applicable,  because 
they  possessed  only  temporary  interest,  and  are  not  now  intelligi- 
ble to  any  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  various  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  to  which  they  refer.  But 
these  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  productions  which  emanated 
from  Wilson's  overwrought  head  and  hand. 

Of  the  twelve  volumes  which  comprise  the  writings  of  Christo- 
pher North,  the  most  notable  and  noteworthy  are  those  four  which 
contain  the  Nodes  Amhrosiance.  As  originally  published  in  the  pages 
of  old  ' '  Ebony/'  these  sketches  of  Ambrosian  Nights  were  not 
solely  the  production  of  Wilson.  Other  heads  and  hands  contri- 
buted a  considerable  portion,  which  has  since  however  been  elimi- 
nated by  Professor  Ferrier  (one  of  the  distinguished  sons-in-law  of 
Wilson),  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing  for  republi- 
cation the  various  writings  of  his  eminent  relative. 

When  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  were  commenced,  the  good  people 
of  this  country  were  astonished  and  horrified  at  the  terrible  glut- 
tony and  whisky-bibbing  propensities  of  the  characters  who  figured 
as  the  dramatis  persona.  Delicately  minded  individuals  raised  their 
hands  in  holy  horror,  but  the  gluttony  and  whisky-bibbing  were 
only  assumed,  for  scarcely  any  person  could  have  been  more  ab- 
stemious than  Wilson  when  in  his  creative  moods. 

The  imaginary  scene  of  these  famous  conversations  has  for  long 
been  obliterated  from  the  map  of  the  northern  metropolis ;  but 
every  one  familiar  with  "  Scotia's  darling  seat,"  and  its  past  in- 
tellectual grandeur,  must  know  the  site  of  Ambrose's  tavern  in 
what  was  once  Gabriel's  Road — the  scene  of  a  horrible  tragedy, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Many  and  many  a  pleasant  supper 
has  the  present  writer  enjoyed,  when  a  student  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, within  a  few  yards  of  the  site  of  Ambrose's.  In  this  tavern 
the  scene  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiancn  was  laid,  but  those  brilliant 
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dialogues  were  entirely  imaginary,  and  their  real  scene  and  real 
characters  were  only  emanations  of  Wilson's  brain.  The  charac- 
ters were  no  doubt  sketched  from  the  life,  but  nothing  more. 

The  Nodes  AmbrosiancB  form  an  entertainment  of  the  most  varied 
and  entertaining  character.  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to 
severe,  they  pass  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  facility.  It  is  asto- 
nishing with  what  ease  and  naturalness  the  conversations  change 
from  subject  to  subject.  To  take  the  very  first,  and  not  by  any  means 
the  best  of  them,  we  have  a  short  lecture  on  Day-dreams,  a  hymn  to 
the  devil,  brief  but  pungent  criticisms,  literary,  political,  social,  and 
dramatic,  besides  other  matters  of  a  wholly  imaginary  character. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  expect  that  every  reader  will  concur 
in  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  volumes ;  but  apart  from  all 
questions  of  opinion,  he  must  be  dull  indeed,  and  insensible  to  true 
wit  and  humour  if  he  fail  to  have  many  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  skips 
from  page  to  page. 

Eor  ourselves  we  have  oftentimes  laughed  till  our  sides  were 
sore  at  the  playful  humour,  the  grim  jokes,  and  the  stinging 
sarcasm  of  old  Christopher.  In  many  instances  we  have  differed 
from  him  in  our  views,  but  all  the  same,  we  have  stuck  faithfully 
to  the  Nodes.  "  It  takes  a  surgical  operation  to  make  a  Scotch- 
man appreciate  a  joke/'  was  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Sydney  Smith  ; 
but  like  all  true  sarcasm,  it  had  a  very  large  measure  of  exaggera- 
tion in  it,  and  no  one  knew  that  better  than  Smith.  Without  any 
surgical  operation,  we  can  most  thoroughly  appreciate  the  jokes 
of  Christopher  North,  and  we  should  be  astonished  if  any  person 
told  us  he  could  not.  Who,  for  instance,  can  fail  to  enjoy  the 
following  amusing  description  of  "  The  Shepherd  in  the 
Shower-Bath." 

"  Shepherd.  *  *  *  Was  ye  in  the  shower-bath,  the  day,  Mr.  Tickler? 
"  Tickler.  Yes,  James— do  you  take  it  ? 

"  Shepherd.  I  hae  never  yet  had  courage  to  pn'  the  string.  In  I  gang  and 
shut  the  door  on  mysel — and  tak  haud  o'  the  string  very  gently,  for  the  least 
rug  '11  bring  down  the  squash  like  the  falls  of  the  Clyde ;  and  I  look  up  to  the 
machine,  a'  pierced  wi'  so  many  water-holes,  and  then  I  shut  my  een  and  my 
mouth  like  grim  death,  and  then  I  let  gae  the  string,  and  gruin  a'  the  time,  try 
to  whistle ;  and  then  I  agree  to  allow  myself  a  respite  till  I  count  fifty ;  and 
neist  begin  to  argue  wi'  my  ain  conscience,  that  the  promise  I  had  made  to  my- 
sel to  whumle  the  splash  cask  was  only  between  it  and  me,  and  that  the  warld 
will  ken  naething  about  the  matter  if  I  come  out  again  re-infecta ;  and, 
feenally,  I  step  out  as  cautiously  as  a  thief  frae  a  closet,  and  set  myself  down 
in  the  arm-chair,  beside  the  towel  warming  at  the  fire,  and  tak  up  the  Maga- 
zine, and  peruse,  perhaps,  ane  o'  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianoe,"  till  I'm  like  to 
split  wi'  lauchin  at  my  ain  wut,  forgetting  a'  the  time  that  the  doors  no  locked 
and  what  a  figure  I  wud  present  to  ony  o'  the  servant-lasses  that  micht  happen 
to  come  in  lookin  for  naething,  or  to  some  collegian  or  contributor,  come  out 
frae  Embro'  during  the  vacance  to  see  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  But  I  canna  help 
thinking,  Mr.  Tickler,  for  a'  your  lauchin,  that  in  a  like  predicament  you  would 
be  a  mair  ridiculous  mortal  than  mysel." 
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We  have  been  indulging  in  a  sort  of  panegyric,  or  rather  a 
slight  outburst  of  affectionate  reminiscence ;  but  what  can  be 
said  in  the  way  of  criticism  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  criticise 
the  Nodes.  One  page  would  require  a  moral  philosopher,  an- 
other a  politician  of  the  extreme  radical  school,  a  third  an  as- 
tronomer, a  fourth  a  sleep-and-dream  philosopher,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  We  should  not  only  have  to  criticise 
Christopher  North's  Nodes  Ambrosiance,  but  we  should  have  to  fol- 
low Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  through  her  wildly  improbable  "  True 
Story  of  the  life  of  Lady  Byron/'  as  well  as  a  thousand  and  one 
other  authors  on  their  pet  theories.  Our  criticism— if  we  can 
dignify  our  remarks  with  this  term  (which,  however,  is  rapidly 
losing  its  dignity) — is  summed  up  in  these  words — the  Nodes  Am- 
brosiance form  the  most  delightful  and  varied  entertainment  we 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

To  us,  however,  the  dramatis  persona  form  the  most  charming 
features  of  the  Nodes.  With  Mr.  Sym,  the  prototype  of  Tickler,  we 
are  wholly  unfamiliar ;  but  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
old  Christopher  himself,  and  Hogg  the  '  Ettrick  Shepherd/  The 
shepherd  is  indeed  a  life  portrait.  He  is  truly,  too,  as  Professor 
Ferrier  says,  "the  animating  spirit  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance." 
You  cannot  fail  to  see  him  before  you,  in  the  flesh.  He 
is  more  than  a  fancy, — he  is  a  reality.  The  shepherd  of  the 
Nodes  is  most  assuredly  an  idealised  personage ;  for  Hogg,  inte- 
resting on  many  grounds  as  he  unquestionably  was,  had  a  good  deal 
of  what  we  may  call  the  attractively-repugnant  about  him.  That 
he  possessed  poetic  genius  of  a  very  high  order,  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  he  has  written  some  of  the  finest  and  most  popular 
Scotch  songs,  besides  several  other  more  ambitious  works — notably 
The  Queen's  Wake,  which  first  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
public  when  published  in  1813.  He  had  many  peculiarities  and 
weaknesses,  but  perhaps  none  more  noticeable  than  excessive  ego- 
tism and  self-conceit,  which  not  unfrequently  became  offensive. 
Hogg,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  original  of  the  Ambrosian  c  shep- 
herd/ but  while  Wilson  retained  many  of  the  original's  features, 
he  superadded  others  which  gave  to  the  character  as  drawn  by 
him,  a  power — a  life,  in  fact — such  as  the  original,  with  all  his 
genius,  never  possessed.  The  shepherd  of  the  Nodes  is  a  crea- 
tion any  author  might  well  be  proud  of.  There  is  a  delicacy, 
a  reality,  and  a  finish,  about  him  which  are  unsurpassable.  To  this 
real-imaginary  sketch  of  him  is  attributable  to  a  great  extent  the 
public  knowledge  and  popularity  of  Hogg  and  his  writings,  although 
as  we  have  indicated  his  poetic  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  most  repugnant  weaknesses  are  in  the  Nodes  made  the 
cause  of  playful  humour  and  side-splitting  laughter.    On  first 
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thoughts  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  why  Wilson  should  have 
made  Hogg  the  principal  character  of  the  Nodes,  but  on  reflection 
it  appears  indisputable  that  no  other  selection  could  have  been  so 
happy.  The  '  Ettrick  Shepherd'  was  a  pretty  well-known  reality 
with  an  immense  amount  of  individuality.  His  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  temper  afforded  an  excellent  means  by  which  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  might  be  effected.  His 
rustic  simplicity  (although  like  his  egotism  frequently  assumed  to 
an  extent  somewhat  offensive)  and  comparative  ignorance  of  gene- 
ral affairs,  occurring  during  his  necessarily  frequent  and  lengthened 
absences  from  the  Scotish  Metropolis,  rendered  indispensable  those 
explanatory  observations  on  the  part  of  the  other  dramatis  persona, 
without  which  these  volumes  would  now  be  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
worthless,  while  his  homely  but  egotistically  unpretentious  criti- 
cism gives  to  the  reader  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed upon,  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  improve.  Be- 
sides, through  the  medium  of  the  shepherd,  Wilson  was  enabled 
to  make  large  use  of  the  native  language,  so  expressive,  and  to 
him  so  dear.  The  shepherd  of  the  Nodes,  it  must  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind,  is  entirely — or  almost  entirely — a  creation ;  it  is  a 
fiction  founded  upon  fact  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  materials 
for  the  creation  were  comparatively  slender,  although  Hogg  was 
•most  distinctly  an  exceptional  person. 

Of  the  other  characters  who  figure  in  these  volumes  very  little 
need  be  said.  Christopher  North  was  simply  John  Wilson  in  one 
sense  modified,  while  in  another  sense  exaggerated.  Timothy 
Tickler  had  his  prototype  in  Mr.  Robert  Sym,  a  Writer  to  the 
Signet  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Sym  was  a  relative  of  Wilson's  by 
the  mother's  side,  and  in  point  of  years  very  considerably  his 
senior.  The  sketch  of  Tickler  is  not  drawn  too  close  to  the 
reality,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  deserving  of  all  respectful  con- 
sideration, but  still  there  is  in  it  an  unmistakabieness  which  was 
quite  apparent  to  many  of  Wilson's  and  Sym's  friends.  Ambrose 
is  of  course  the  individual  in  whose  hotel  the  imaginary  scene  of 
these  wonderful  conversations  was  laid  ;  but  Mrs.  Gentle  and  her 
daughter — the  only  other  characters  to  whom  reference  need  be 
made — are  purely  fictitious. 

Any  intelligent  person  who  reads  these  conversations,  even  at 
the  present  time,  when  criticism  has  declined  into  the  most  con- 
temptible form,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  penetration 
which  they  display.  Now-a-days  we  are  accustomed  to  have  foisted 
upon  us  as  literary  criticism, — week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month — a  sketch  of  a  sensation  novel,  by  an  unknown  writer, 
such  sketch  consisting  merely  of  an  outline  of  the  plot,  while 
genuine  works  of  art  are  left  entirely  unnoticed,  or  noticed  only 
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in  a  style  of  thoroughly  captious  criticism,  which,  while  fully  in- 
tended to  make  manifest  the  ignorance  of  the  author,  succeeds 
only  in  exposing  the  worse  than  ignorance  of  his  critic.  In  these 
volumes  we  have  what  may  be  termed  thorough  criticism,  although 
be  it  distinctly  understood  we  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  extenuate  or  apologise  for  those  personal  and  political  animosi- 
ties by  which,  in  a  very  large  number  of  instances,  these  criticisms 
are  defaced.  In  a  few  conversational  phrases,  comprising  in  innu- 
merable instances  less  than  a  dozen  lines,  Wilson  gives  us  not 
only  an  idea  of  the  purpose  of  a  book,  but  also  a  sincere,  and  in 
most  cases  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of 
the  author  has  been  wrought  out.  So  also  of  other  subjects  besides 
literature.  In  politics,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Wilson  adopted  the 
Toryism  in  which  he  believed,  and  pursued  (conscientiously 
enough,  every  one  must  admit)  the  course  which  he  considered 
necessary  to  expose  the  weakness  and  falsity  of  the  fierce  Whiggery 
with  which  Jeffrey  and  his  brilliant  coadjutors  were  impregnating 
the  public  mind.  Looking  back  upon  that  time,  one  cannot 
help  wishing  that  such  men  were  again  contributing  to  our  popular 
periodicals. 

The  singular  feature  of  the  Nodes  is,  that  the  innumerably- 
various  subjects  with  which  they  deal  are  commented  upon 
with  an  almost  equal  freedom,  knowledge,  and  originality.  You 
may  sit  down  at  almost  any  time,  and  in  almost  any  mood,  and 
still  feel  the  refreshing  and  genial  effects  of  these  volumes.  They 
may  be  opened  at  almost  any  page,  and  something  suitable  found 
with  which  to  pass  away  a  few  moments  of  leisure  or  dispel  a  few 
moments  of  gloom  and  sadness.  We  have  quoted  one  short  piece 
of  genuine  humour.  There  are  many  other  pieces  in  very  dif- 
ferent styles,  which  we  should  like  to  cull  from  the  Nodes,  but 
unfortunately  our  space  is  limited.  The  Shepherd's  Dreams  of 
'  a  Hell/  and  a  '  Mutineer's  Execution/  among  many  others,  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  and  vividness.  The  latter  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose. 

"  Shepherd.  I'm  sure  that  I  hae  nae  thochts  o'  shootin  mysel.  But  ance — 
it's  a  lang  time  syne — I  saw  a  sodger  shot — dead,  sir,  as  a  door-nail,  or  a 
coffin-nail,  or  ony  ither  kind  o'  nail. 

"North.  "Was  it  in  battle,  James  ? 

"Shepherd.  In  battle? — Na,  na;  neither  you  nor  me  was  ever  fondo'  being 
in  battle  at  ony  time  o'  our  lives. 

"North.  I  was  Private  Secretary  to  Itodney  when  he  beat  Langara,*  James. 

"  Hhepherd.  Haud  your  tongue  ! — What  a  crowd  on  the  Linksf  that  day ! 
But  a'  wi'  fixed  whitish  faces — nae  speakin — no  sae  muckle  as  a  whisper — a 
frozen  dumbness  that  nae  wecht|  could  bredk  ! 


*  Off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1780. 
t  Links — downs.  X  Wecht — weight. 
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"  North.  You  mean  the  spectators,  James. 

"  Shepherd.  Then  the  airmy  appeared  in  the  distance ;  for  there  were  three 
haill  regiments,  a'  wi'  fixed  beggonets  ;  but  nae  music — nae  music  for  a  while 
at  least,  till  a'  at  ance,  mercy  on  us !  we  heard,  like  laigh  sullen  thunder,  the 
soun'  o'  the  great  muffled  drum,  aye  played  on,  ye  ken,  by  a  black  man ;  in 
this  case,  an  African  neegger,  sax  feet  four ;  and  what  bangs  he  gied  the  bass 
— the  whites  o'  his  een  rowin  about  as  if  he  was  glad,  atween  every  stroke ! 

n  North.  I  remember  him — the  best  pugilist  then  going,  for  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  days  of  Richmond  and  Molineaux — and  nearer  forty  than  thirty  years 
ago,  James. 

"  Shepherd.  The  tread  of  the  troops  was  like  the  step  o'  ae  giant — sae  per- 
fate  was  their  discippleen — and  afore  I  weel  kent  that  they  were  a'  in  the 
Links,  three  sides  o'  a  square  were  formed — and  the  soun'  o'  the  great  drum 
ceased,  as  at  an  inaudible  word  of  command,  or  wavin  o'  a  haun,  or  the  lowerin 
o'  a  banner.  It  was  but  ae  man  that  was  about  to  die — but  for  that  ae  man, 
had  their  awe  no  hindered  them,  twenty  thousan'  folk  wad  at  that  moment  hae 
broken  out  into  lamentations  and  rueful  cries — but  as  yet  not  a  tear  was  shed — ■ 
not  a  sigh  was  heaved — for  had  a'  that  vast  crowd  been  sae  mony  images,  or 
corpses  raised  up  by  cantrip  in  their  death  claes,  they  couldna'  hae  been  mair 
motionless  than  at  that  minute,  nor  mair  speechless  than  that  multitude  o' 
leevin'  souls ! 

"  North.  I  was  myself  one  of  the  multitude,  James. 

^Shepherd.  There,  a'  at  ance,  hoo  or  where  he  came  frae  nane  could  tell — 
there,  I  say,  a'  at  ance  stood  the  Mutineer.  Some  tell' t  me  afterwards  that  they 
had  seen  him  marchin  along,  twa-three  yards  ahint  his  coffin,  wi'  his  head  just 
a  wee  thocht  inclined  downwards,  not  in  fear  o'  man  or  death,  but  in  awe 
o'  God  and  judgment,  keepin  time  wi'  a  military  step  that  was  natural  to 
him,  and  no  unbecoming  a  brave  man  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  his  een 
fixed  on  the  green  that  was  fadin  awa  for  ever  and  ever  frae  aneath  his  feet ; 
but  that  was  a  sicht  I  saw  not — for  the  first  time  I  beheld  him  he  was  standin, 
a'  unlike  the  ither  men,  in  the  middle  o'  that  three-sided  square,  and  there  was 
a  shudder  through  the  haill  multitude,  just  as  if  we  had  been  a'  standin  haun 
in  haun,  and  a  natural  philosopher  had  gien  us  a  shock  o'  his  electrical  machine. 
'  That's  him — that's  him — puir,  puir  fallow!  Oh!  but  he's  a  pretty  man  !' — 
Such  were  the  ejaculations  frae  thousan' s  o'  women,  maist  o'  them  young  anes, 
but  some  o'  them  auld,  and  grey-headed  aneath  their  mutches,  and  no  a  few 
wi'  babies  sookin  or  caterwailin  at  their  breasts. 

"  North.  A  pretty  girl  fainted  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  where  I  stood. 

"  Shepherd.  His  name  was  Lewis  Mackenzie — and  as  fine  a  young  man  he 
was  as  ever  stepped  on  heather.  The  moment  before  he  knelt  down  on  his 
coffin,  he  seemed  as  fu'  o'  life  as  if  he  had  stripped  aff  his  jacket  for  a  game  at 
foot-ba',  or  to  fling  the  hammer.  Ay,  weel  micht  the  women-folk  gaze  on  him 
wi'  red  weeping  een,  for  he  had  lo'ed  them  but  ower  weel ;  and  mony  a  time, 
it  is  said,  had  he  let  himsel  down  the  Castle-rock  at  night,  God  knows  hoo,  to 
meet  his  lemans — but  a'  that,  a'  his  sins,  and  a'  his  crimes  acted  and  only  me- 
ditated, were  at  an  end  noo — puir  fallow—  and  the  platoon,  wi'  fixed  beggonets, 
were  drawn  up  within  ten  yards  or  less  o'  where  he  stood,  and  he  himsel  havin 
tied  a  handkerchief  ower  his  een,  dropped  down  on  his  knees  on  his  coffin,  wi' 
faulded  hands,  and  lips  moving  fast,  fast,  and  white  as  ashes,  in  prayer ! 

"  North.  Cursed  be  the  inexorable  justice  of  military  law  ! — he  might  have 
been  pardoned.  v 

"  Shepherd.  Pardoned!  Hadna  he  disarmed  his  ain  captain  o'  his  sword, 
and  ran  him  through  the  shouther — in  a  mutiny  of  which  he  was  himsel  the 
ringleader  ?    King  George  on  the  throne  durstna  hae  pardoned  him — it  wad  hae 
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been  as  much,  as  his  crown  was  worth — for  hoo  could  King,  Kintra,  and  Consti- 
tution thole  a  standing  army,  in  which  mutiny  was  not  punished  wi'  death  ? 

"North.  Six  balls  pierced  him— through  head  and  heart — and  what  a 
shriek,  James,  then  arose  ! 

"  Shepherd.  Ay,  to  hae  heard  that  shriek,  you  wad  hae  thought  that  the 
women  that  raised  it  wad  never  hae  lauched  again  ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  as  sune 
as  nightfall  darkened  the  city,  some  o'  them  were  gossipin  about  the  shootin  o' 
the  sodger  to  their  neighbours,  some  dancin  at  hops  that  shall  be  nameless,  some 
sittin  on  their  sweethearts'  knees  wi'  their  arms  roun'  their  necks,  some  swearin 
like  troopers,  some  doubtless  sitting  thochtfu'  by  the  fireside,  or  awa  to  bed  in 
sadness  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  and  then  fast  asleep. 

"  North.  I  saw  his  old  father,  James,  with  my  own  eyes,  step  out  from  the 
crowd,  and  way  being  made  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  his  son's  dead  body,  and 
embracing  it,  kissed  his  bloody  head,  and  then  with  clasped  hands  looked  up 
to  heaven. 

"Shepherd.  A  Strang  and  stately  auld  man,  and  ane  too  that  had  been  a 
soldier  in  his  youth.  Sorrow,  not  shame,  somewhat  bowed  his  head,  and  ance 
lie  reeled  as  if  he  were  faint  on  a  sudden. — But  what  the  deevil's  the  use  o'  me 
havering  awa  this  way  aboot  the  shootin  o'  a  sodger,  thretty  years  sin'  syne, 
and  mair  too — for  didna  I  see  that  auld  silvery-headed  father  o'  the  mutineer 
staggering  alang  the  Grassmarket,  the  verra  next  day  after  the  execution,  as 
fou  as  the  Baltic,  wi'  a  heap  o'  mischievous  weans  hallooin  after  him,  and  him 
a'  the  while  in  a  dwam  o'  drink  and  despair,  maunderin  about  his  son  Lewis 
then  lyin  a'  barken'd  wi'  blood  in  his  coffin,  six  feet  deep  in  a  fine  rich  loam." 

The  only  objection  to  the  perusal  of  the  Nodes,  nowadays,,  is 
that  so  very  few  people  (comparatively)  understand  the  language  in 
which  the  greater  portion  is  written,  and  so  very  many  do  not  care 
to  display  any  interest  in  the  literary  productions  of  a  former  age. 
We  fancy  ourselves  so  much  superior  to  our  forefathers  in  every 
respect,  that  we  can  afford  to  sneer  at  their  literary  offspring. 
There  are  no  doubt  a  few  notable  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  but  then  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  bestow 
upon  these  an  utterly  ignorant  approval.  So  also  with  other  lesser 
literary  stars.  We  admire  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
rather  than  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley.  It  is  fashionable  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  sneer  at  Byron,  and  display  an  utter  but  sincere  igno- 
rance of  Shelley.  Tennyson  is  admired  beyond  measure,  although 
scarcely  one  in  ten  of  his  indiscriminate  admirers  has  the  brain  or 
intelligence  to  appreciate  his  unquestionable  genius.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  very  many  people  are  to  be  found 
who  can  or  will  appreciate  and  admire  the  wildly  wandering  genius 
of  Christopher  North  ;  yet,  if  there  be  any  still  left  who  do  admire 
true  genius,  to  them  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  they  can  scarcely 
spend  a  day  more  profitablyjor  more  pleasantly  than  in  reading  the 
Nodes  Ambrosiance. 

In  connection  with  the  Nodes  we  may  refer  to  the  ever-amusing 
Chaldee  Manuscript,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  volumes  the 
merits  of  which  we  have  been  discussing.  A  more  amusing  and 
pungent  piece  of  thoroughly  personal  and  yet  good-humoured 
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satire,,  is  seldom  to  be  met  with.  To  those  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  its  allusions,  it  is  thoroughly  irresistible.  We 
could  almost  guarantee  that  any  person  troubled  with  fthe 
blues/  would  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Chaldee  manuscript.  Previous  to  its  appearance  in  Blackwood,  the 
Whiggism  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  was  of  the  most  rampant  cha- 
racter. To  counteract  the  influence  exercised  by  that  quarterly, 
Mr.  Blackwood  started  in  opposition  The  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  namby-pamby  style  for 
six  months,  under  a  joint  editorship,  and  then  announced  as 
'  now  discontinued/  The  seventh  number  appeared,  notwithstand- 
ing, under  the  title  which  the  magazine  still  bears,  and  showed  by 
its  contents  that  namby-pamby  ism  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
most  striking,  and  to  many  people  horrifying  article  in  its  pages 
was,  however,  the  Chaldee  manuscript,  that,  as  Professor  Ferrier 
tells  us,  '  was  the  first  trumpet  note  which  dissolved  the  trance  of 
Edinburgh,  and  broke  the  spell  of  Whig  domination  — a  domina- 
tion which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  since  been  superseded  by  a  more 
ignominious  domination,  under  which  it  is  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  High  Street  draper  and  an  unknown  nobody. 

To  appreciate  this  thoroughly  good-humoured  and  non-male- 
volent, although  excessively  personal  satire  in  its  entirety,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Edinburgh  was  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion distant  from  London  a  long  and  weary  journey.  Consequently 
Edinburgh  society  being  more — much  more — left  to  itself  and  its 
own  resources,  and  shut  out  in  a  certain  measure  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  topics,  (unless  after,  to  us,  comparatively  long 
intervals,)  its  local  affairs  necessarily  possessed  an  interest,  and 
excited  a  feeling  which  in  these  very  different  days  we  feel  some 
difficulty  in  understanding.  To  this  fact  must  be  attributed  (to  a 
great  extent  at  least)  the  effect  of  the  Chaldee  MS.,  which  com- 
menced and  ended  in  the  first  number  of  what  now  we  know  as 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  The  satire  was  so  incisive  that  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  threatened,  and  it  was  consequently  dropped.  The 
conception  of  this  production  is  attributed  to  Hogg,  but  it  has 
been  positively  ascertained  that  he  actually  wrote  only  a  portion, 
and  that  the  remainder  was  produced  by  Wilson,  and  Lockhart 
(the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott).  It  is  essen- 
tially a  squib,  and,  like  all  squibs,  possessed  of  little,  if  any,  per- 
manent interest,  but  still  to  the  literary  student  it  will  always 
prove  a  suggestive  study. 
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In  the  quiet  little  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard — instead  of  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  many  of  his  inferiors  in  intellect,  and 
in  nobility  of  character,  rest — lie  the  remains — '  all  that  is  mortal' 
— of  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron,  the  true  poet,  the  true  patriot, 
and  the  true  friend.  Near  the  home  around  which  his  name  has 
cast  an  undying  lustre,  rests  '  the  great  man'  Byron,  while  on 
the  wall  above  is  affixed  a  simple  tablet  bearing  this  inscription  : — 

"  In  a  vault  beneath,  where  many  of  his  ancestors  and  his 
mother  are  buried,  lie  the  remains  of  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron, 
Lord  Byron  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the  author 
of  '  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage/  He  was  born  in  London  on 
the  22nd  of  January,  1788.  He  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Western 
Greece,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824,  engaged  in  the  glorious 
attempt  to  restore  that  country  to  her  ancient  freedom  and 
renown.  His  sister,  the  Honourable  Augusta  Maria  Leigh, 
placed  this  tablet  to  his  memory.'" 

Here,  with  nothing  fulsome,  nothing  grandiloquent,  nothing 
untruthful,  and  nothing  ascribing  to  him  virtues  which  he  did  not 
possess ;  but  resting  in  peace  amid  his  ancestors,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  mother  who  bore  him,  lies  all  that  remains  of  the  man  who, 
however  much  he  may  have  sinned,  was  still  "  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning of  the  man  of  all  men  least  understood ;  the  man 
of  all  men  worst  interpreted ;  the  man  of  all  men  most,  in  one 
sense,  to  be  pitied,  and  most,  in  another,  to  be  envied.  Here, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  his  bones  have  rested  in  peace,  and  the 
homely  edifice  which  contains  them  has  been  made  the  shrine  to 
which  thousands  of  admiring  pilgrims  have  wended  their  way  in 
order  to  pay  silent  homage  to  the  ashes  of  him  who,  if  he  had 
faults,  had  redeeming  virtues  also,  to  whose  coming  in  their  dread 
struggle  the  Greeks  once  "  looked  forward  as  they  would  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah/''  and  of  whom  it  was  truly  said,  "  England, 
has  lost  her  brightest  ornament,  Greece  her  noblest  friend." 

The  tablet  tells  of  no  virtues  real  or  fancied  which  he  pos- 
sessed, but  is  a  simple  record  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  of  his 
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having  been  the  anthor  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
poems  in  the  English  language,  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  ;w 
and  it  was  placed  there  not  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  only 
child,  but  by  his  sister,  who  in  all  his  domestic  trials  had  stood  by 
him,  and  of  whom  he  wrote — 

#  #  #  # 

"  When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far 
And  hatred's  shafts  fell  thick  and  fast, 
Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh  !  blest  he  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watched  me  as  a  seraph's  eye ; 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 

Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray ; 
Thou  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 

And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

*  #  *  # 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall ;  * 

For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 
The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all." 

Eifty-three  years  have  passed  over  since  these  lines  were 
penned.  They  were  a  parting  tribute  to  her  whose  unbroken 
tenderness  had  been  the  poet's  sole  consolation  during  the  crisis 
of  his  domestic  misery,  and  were  the  last  verses  written  by  him  in 
England.  Nine  years  afterwards,  this  "  sweet  sister"  placed  the 
tablet  to  record  his  death.  Since  then  he  has  slumbered  in  peace, 
and  although  his  failings — and  he  had  many — were  not  wholly 
forgotten,  people  had  began  gradually  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  his  character  only,  and  tacitly  agreed  to  let  his  failings  and  his 
sins  be  buried  with  him. 

His  wife,  Lady  Byron,  has  died ;  his  "  sweet  sister,"  Lady 
Augusta  Leigh,  has  died  ;  his  only  daughter,  Ada,  has  died,  and 
all  the  family  mysteries  concerning  the  separation  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  of  which  little  j  has  been  known,  and  with  which  the 
world  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  were  dying  away  with  them, 
and  would  have  utterly  died  away  and  been  forgotten,  but  for  the 
offensive  officiousness  and  bad  taste  of  an  authoress  from  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected. 

The  veil  which  had  gradually  lowered  over  the  failings — the 
sins  if  you  will — the  cares,  the  anxieties,  the  troubles,  the  miseries, 
and  all  the  wretched  circumstances  which  marred  the  life  of  the. 
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poet,  and,  possibly,  to  some  degree  soured  that  of  his  wife,  had 
wisely,  and  mercifully  hidden  all  from  view,  and  only  the  brilliant 
genius  of  the  one,  and  the  brighter  spots  in  the  character  of  the 
other  were  remembered,  while  against  Mrs.  Leigh  not  a  syllable 
had  been  uttered  or  a  stone  cast.  Death  had  thrown  his  sable 
wing  over  all,  and  while  time  was  rapidly  mowing  down  memories 
of  evil,  his  good  angel  was  tending,  and  cherishing,  and  bringing 
to  light  all  the  better  phases  of  both  brother  and  sister,  when  a 
writer — Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — dared  to  malign  with  foulest 
words  the  memory  of  the  dead;  dared  to  stamp  them  with  the 
infamy  of  incest,  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  the  families  with 
whom  they  are  connected,  and  of  the  brand  with  which  she  has 
wickedly  and  mercilessly  marked  them. 

Our  aim,  in  the  few  lines  we  are  writing,  is,  not  to  combat 
Mrs.  Stowe's  statement,  not  to  be  the  champion  of  this  one  or  of 
the  other,  but  to  give  expression  to  our  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
motives,  or  of  the  principle,  which  could  give  to  the  world  such  a 
shocking  picture  as  she  has  drawn.  To  us  it  is  a  marvel  how  any 
woman  could  pen  a  statement  so  horrible,  and  give  it,  with 
her  name  attached,  to  the  world.  Any  woman,  one  would  have 
thought,  even  if  such  knowledge  had  come  to  her  authentically, 
must  have  shrunk  from  repeating  it,  and  been  ashamed  almost  of 
possessing,  locked  up  in  her  own  breast,  any  tale  so  repugnant  to 
decency  and  virtue,  and  it  passes  our  comprehension  how  Mrs. 
Stowe  could  reveal  a  knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  sanction  such 
knowledge  being  made  public.  Mrs.  Stowe,  in  our  opinion,  has 
irretrievably  damaged  herself  by  her  revelations,  which  are 

"  Horrible,  most  horrible," 

and  can  be  attended  with  no  possible  good.  If  true,  they  ought 
to  have  been  kept,  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  a 
profound  secret.  If  they  are  not  true,  their  assertion  ought  never 
to  have  been  made. 

Of  his  sister  Augusta,  Byron  wrote  : — 

"  But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 
Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fall," 

little  foreseeing  that  a  Mrs.  Stowe  would  spring  up,  after  he  and 
his  sister,  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  were  all  dead,  to  cast  a  deadly 
u  blight"  not  only  on  her  and  hers,  and  on  their  fair  fame,  but  on 
him  and  his,  for  the  sake  of  the  honorarium  to  be  gained  by  its 
simultaneous  issue  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic.  - 

Would  that  she  had  felt  with  the  Persian  poet  when  he 
wrote — 
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"  Oh  turn  not  coldly  from  the  poet's  bier, 
Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  by  pity  given ; 
For  though  in  sin  his  body  shimbereth  here, 
ITis  soul,  absolved,  already  wings  to  Heaven?"* 

Would  that  she  had  felt  that  woman's  mission  is  to  cleanse  the 
thoughts,  and  to  purify  the  minds  of  those  around  her — not  to 
cast  filth  and  dirt  broadcast  over  both  hemispheres  to  pollute  the 
popular  mind,  and  to  pander  to  the  lowest  and  most  grovelling 
and  sensual  of  appetites.  The  mission  of  the  angel  is  to  blot  out 
the  chronicle  of  sins  and  wickedness,  and  to  cleanse  the  thoughts 
and  minds  and  actions  of  men.  That  of  the  devil  is  to  incite  the 
passions,  to  pander  to  the  vices,  and  to  lead  men  to  gloat  over 
wickedness  in  themselves  and  in  others. 

If  Mrs.  Stowe  ever  visit  the  poet's  grave,  we  do  not  envy  the  feel- 
ings with  which  she  will  stand  near  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  dead 
and  read  the  few  simple  words  traced  on  that  tablet  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  truest  and  best  friend  brother  ever  found  in  his 
time  of  grievous  trouble — with  whose  name  it  is  little  less  than 
sacrilege  to  have  linked  so  foul  a  scandal,  when  the  tongue  which 
could  have  demonstrated  its  falsity  is  still  for  ever,  and  all  that 
the  warmest  admirers  of  our  great  poet  and  his  <(  sweet  sister"  can 
do,  is  to  enter  an  indignant  protest  against  the  publication  of  so 
vile  a  story,  which,  had  it  been  true  as  Holy  Writ,  ought  never 
now  to  have  been  written  by  either  man  or  woman — or  suffered  to 
appear  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  magazine,  which  will  no  doubt 
for  the  future  be  considered  eminently  suitable  for  family  reading. 
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Although  the  autumn  recess  has  hitherto  been  marked  by 
fewer  and  less  notable  extra-parliamentary  utterances  than  we 
are  usually  treated  to  at  this  period  of  the  year,  the  political 
atmosphere  has  been  anything  but  tranquil.  Her  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters having  done  their  best  to  encourage  agitation  and  mock  dis- 
content in  Ireland,  its  lively  race,  from  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
down  to  assassinators  of  landlords,  have  been  indulging  in  even 
unwonted  vagaries.    During  the  month  three  agrarian  murders 
have  been  recorded ;  but  as  such  events  are  now  becoming  quite 
common,  they  have  excited  little  attention,  or  been  regarded 
as  only  exceptionally  loud  peals  of  thunder  in  a  general  storm. 
The  abolition  of  landlords,  the  liberation  of  the  remaining  Fenian 
prisoners,  and  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  Education  in  Ireland 
to  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  constitute  the 
three  cries,  without  a  satisfactory  response  to  which  Ireland,  we 
are  assured,  will  never  consent  to  be  quiet.    Security  of  tenure, 
and  compensation  for  improvements,  are  declared  to  be  exploded 
remedies  for  the  wrongs  of  tenants.    Fixity  of  tenure  alone,  it  is 
now  said,  will  meet  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  long  leases  at  low 
rents,  renewable  at  their  expiration  on  the  same  terms,  must  be 
forced  upon  the  landlords  by  a  compliant  legislature.    This,  of 
itself,  is  a  strong  proposition ;  yet  we  can  conceive  circumstances 
under  which  it  would  not  be  altogether  unjust ;  but  a  further  de- 
mand, with  which  it  is  accompanied,  would  make  it  flagrantly 
unjust  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances.    That  demand 
is  that  future  rents  shall  be  fixed  by  a  calculation  of  their  average 
amounts  during  the  last  twenty-one  years.    It  is  forgotten  that 
during  those  twenty-one  years  rents  have  been  lower  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been,  because  landlords  were  then  in  a  posi- 
tion to  resume  their  lands,  charge  their  tenants,  and  otherwise 
generally  avail  themselves  of  whatever  might  arise  to  better  their 
estates  and  their  own  interests.    Under  the  system  proposed,  the 
landlord  will  be  a  mere  annuitant,  who  can  never  hope  to  increase 
his  annuity,  save  by  the  slow,  vague,  and  uncertain  process  of 
fresh  valuations  at  stated  intervals,  based  upon  the  natural  in- 
creased value  of  land.    The  latter,  besides  being  in  all  probability 
a  problem  impossible  of  solution,  would,  even  if  carried  out,  but 
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slightly  improve  the  landlord's  position,  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  speak  of  him,  under  the  proposed  regime,  as  a  mere  land- 
holder, whose  money  is  invested  in  the  soil,  instead  of  in  stock  or 
debentures.    He  will  differ  in  no  conceivable  respect  from  the 
man  whose  capital  is  in  the  latter,  and  he  may  consequently  fairly 
look  for  an  equal  rate  of  interest.    In  order  for  him  to  receive  it, 
rents  would  have  to  be  nearly  twice  as  high  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  therefore,  to  estimate  the  future  fixed  rental  on  that  of 
the  last  twenty-one  years,  would  be  to  rob  the  landlord  of  nearly 
one-half  of  his  property.    The  question,  when  approached  with 
candour,  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one.    The  fear  is  lest  it 
should  be  treated  as  though  it  were  exceedingly  simple,  and,  like 
the  Church  question,  be  solved  in  a  hurry,  and  with  a  rush,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Liberal  party  from  falling  to  pieces.  Yet  there 
are  symptoms  even  already  that  all  is  not  going  quite  smoothly 
in  the  Liberal  camp.    The  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Hartington 
at  the  Cutlers'  Feast  at  Sheffield  betrayed  unmistakably  the 
terrors  that  haunt  Whig  bosoms  at  least.    After  somewhat  am- 
biguously expressing  his  mistrust  of  some  of  his  own  political 
friends,  and  calling  upon  those  who  would  be  sorry  to  figure  in 
that  capacity,  to  hasten  to  the  rescue,  he  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  remarkable  words  :  "  It  is  not  only  the  property  of 
Irish  landlords — it  is  not  only  the  property  of  English  landlords 
— it  is  property  of  all  kind  which  will  be  at  stake.    For  do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  discussion  will  arise  next  year,  or 
that  any  measure  can  be  passed,  without  principles  and  doctrines 
being  enunciated  equally  hostile,  not  only  to  the  interests  of  land- 
lords, but  of  property  of  every  description."   Is  it  against  the  pro- 
jects of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intimate  friend  and  supporter,  Sir  John 
Gray,  who,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  is  heading  the  "  fixity  of  tenure  " 
crusade,  that  these  words  were  aimed  ?    If  so,  a  cave,  more  capa- 
cious and  formidable  than  that  of  Adullam,  is  in  store  for  our 
impetuous  Premier. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Irish  agitators  we  have  named  have  been 
clamouring  with  equally  resolute  lungs  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Fenian  prisoners;  but  their  sweet  voices  are  completely  sur- 
passed by  that  of  Mr.  Moore,  M.P.  for  Tipperary.  We  have  no 
intention  of  reproducing  his  rhodomontade  periods,  as  remarkable 
for  their  untruth  as  for  wicked  brutality  and  sedition.  But  he  is 
a  sworn  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  therefore  he  is  a  privi- 
leged brawler.  Language  more  temperate  in  form,  but  equally 
malignant  in  substance,  has  proceeded  from  that  beau  ideal — or 
should  we  not  rather  say,  laid  ideal — of  the  Irish  adventurer,  Mr. 
Isaac  Butt ;  and  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  two  out  of  three,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  of  the  Government's  Irish  supporters  are, 
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in  their  hearts,  distinctly  disloyal,  without  the  courage  to  avow  it. 
As  if  to  encourage  them  in  this  dubious  and  dishonourable  course, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  rumoured,  has  offered  a  baronetcy  to  Mr. 
O'Connell,  for  no  other  discoverable  reason  than  that  he  is  the 
surviving  brother  of  the  great  agitator,  who  devoted  his  best 
energies  to  promote  the  repeal  of  the  union. 

This  is  a  brief,  but  scarcely  encouraging  account  of  lay  poli- 
tical action  in  Ireland.  The  ecclesiastical  element  has  been  equally 
busy,  and  its  activity  has  resulted  in  a  series  of  claims,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Education,  advanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  a 
formal  document,  the  insolent  temper  and  unbounded  demands  of 
which  have  taken  the  breath  away  even  from  our  Liberal  friends 
and  contemporaries.  To  put  the  point  concisely,  the  Bishops  ask 
for  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  suppression  of  the  National 
System,  both  in  the  primary,  secondary,  and  university  depart- 
ments of  Education ;  and  the  immediate  substitution,  at  the  cost 
of  the  Government,  of  the  Denominational  one.  They  would  prefer 
a  university  of  their  own,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  funds  of 
Trinity  College ;  but,  as  they  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  a  Cabinet 
from  which  they  say  they  have  already  received  many  favours, 
they  will  be  content  with  such  a  share  in  the  emoluments  and 
governance  of  Trinity  College  as  shall  place  them  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  those  for  whom  it  was  expressly  founded  by 
Protestant  piety,  and  on  those  conditions  will  not  press  for  a 
charter  and  funds  for  their  own  establishment  in  Stephen's  Green. 
In  spite,  however,  .of  this  consideration  on  their  part,  their  mani- 
festo has  been  declared  by  the  whole  Liberal  press  of  this  country 
to  contain  pretensions  which  are  utterly  inadmissible.  Neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  been  strongly  encouraged 
to  take  up  the  position  they  now  assume  by  the  language  held  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  when  one  Irish  paper,  more  frank  than  polite,  calls 
upon  Mr.  Gladstone  "  to  govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas, 
or  to  acknowledge  that  his  profession  to  do  so  was  a  lie,"  we  may 
dislike  its  style  of  expression,  but  we  cannot  well  challenge  the 
substantial  truthfulness  of  its  language. 

In  England  itself  affairs  have  been  more  quiet ;  the  most  note- 
worthy incident  of  the  month  being  the  commencement,  chiefly 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  of  an  agitation  which  some  people 
find  it  their  interest  to  represent  as  directed  against  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade,  but  which,  to  speak  accurately,  aims  at  indicating 
and  amending  the  imperfect  arrangements  of  our  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  and  notably  of  that  made  under  Mr.  Cobden's  auspices 
with  France.  Far  from  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  as  we 
understand  them,  objecting  to  Free  Trade,  they  insist  that  it 
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should  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  Failing  that,  they  ask 
that  our  bargains  should  not  be  one-sided,  and  to  the  predomi- 
nating advantage  of  the  foreigner.  This  is'not  the  place  to  argue 
the  question.  We  merely  record  the  fact,  adding  that  it  has 
provoked  from  Mr.  Bright  one  of  his  characteristically  silly  and 
ill-bred  letters. 

Before  quitting  home  affairs,  we  may  devote  just  a  few  words 
to  a  subject  which,  on  account  of  the  great  name  concerned,  and 
the  universal  interest  it  has  excited,  may  be  regarded  as  of 
national  importance.  We  allude  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  article  on  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron.  The  almost  unanimous  verdict  is  that  her 
"  True  Story"  is  Utterly  False;  and  that,  even  had  it  been  true,  her 
conduct  in  publishing  it  could  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  sup- 
position of  malignant  wickedness,  or  of  a  completely  perverted 
moral  sense.    The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  proper  explanation. 

The  health  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  been  the  theme 
of  everybody's  talk  and  everybody's  curiosity.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  His  Majesty  is  the  victim  of  a  disorder  which, 
accompanied  with  great  physical  pain,  must  periodically  more  or 
less  unfit  him  for  work ;  but  the  prognostications  of  those  who 
fancied  that  his  reign  was  drawing  to  a  close,  are  not  likely  soon 
to  be  realized.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  his  intention  to 
abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
struction of  Napoleon  IV.  in  the  new  constitutional  way  in  which 
he  should  go.  We  do  not  regard  such  a  step  as  impossible,  but  it 
is  highly  improbable.  The  position  would  not  be  one  likely  to 
heighten  the  prestige  of  either ;  the  French  people  being  incap- 
able of  entering  into  the  moral  and  self-denying  considerations 
which  might  prompt  such  a  course.  They  would  see  in  it  only 
fresh  matter  for  ridicule,  and  their  dissolvent  wit  is  already  suf- 
ficiently hard  at  work  with  the  aim  of  making  the  continuance  of 
the  dynasty  impossible.  Since  the  Imperial  Letter  of  July  12th, 
the  French  press  has  enjoyed  the  most  absolute  liberty — only  one 
paper,  which  contained  an  atrocious  caricature  of  Dr.  Nelaton 
performing  an  operation,  having  been  seized ;  and  the  use  which 
a  portion  of  it  has  made  of  this  new  freedom,  is  almost  enough  to 
justify  the  former  severe  repression.  The  papers  mostly  read  by 
the  Parisian  working  men  have,  during  the  past  month,  and  at 
the  very  height  of  the  Emperor's  illness,  published  articles  that 
are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  In  other  countries  such  un- 
natural scurrility  would  work  its  own  cure,  and  entail  its  own 
punishment ;  but  intelligent  Frenchmen,  who  at  the  same  time  are 
decided  Liberals,  declare  that  if  the  papers  referred  to  are  allowed 
day  by  day  to  indulge  in  the  shower  of  abuse  with  which  they 
now  cover  the  Emperor,  his  family,  and  all  Imperial  institutions, 
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nothing  can  save  the  Dynasty.  It  is  a  shocking  confession  ;  but 
we  borrow  it  from  those  whose  authority  and  motives  are  unim- 
peachable. Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  seems  disposed  to  persevere 
in  the  constitutional  path  he  struck  out  for  himself  in  the  July 
letter.  The  press,  as  we  have  said,  is  enjoying  unprecedented 
liberty,  and  the  Senatus  Consultum  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  without  any  material  modification  or  opposition.  Its 
debates  were  signalized  by  a  speech  from  Prince  Napoleon,  which, 
like  all  his  utterances,  was  marked  by  a  certain  rude  good  sense, 
though  devoid  of  requisite  tact.  The  Prince  demands  for  the  nation 
still  further  concessions,  which,  if  a  constitutional  regime  is  really 
to  be  persevered  in,  cannot  be  pronounced  unreasonable  or  un- 
natural. Since  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  public  opinion  has  once 
more  been  directed  to  the  old  enquiry,  why  the  Emperor  does  not 
associate  him  with  the  Empress  in  the  Regency,  already  pro- 
vided for  in  the  event  of  the  Sovereign's  demise  before  the  Prince 
Imperial  comes  of  age  ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  an- 
tagonism between  those  two  exalted  personages  is  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  eradicated,  and  though  Prince  Napoleon  went  out  of 
his  way  to  declare  to  the  Senate  that  his  affections  and  interests, 
are  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  succession  as  arranged  by  the 
head  of  his  family,  there  are  those  who  still  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  his  assurances.  Certain  it  is  that  Prince  Napoleon  has 
nearly  always  selected  moments  of  peculiar  embarrassment  to  the 
Emperor,  to  court  fresh  popularity  with  the  Liberal  party,  by 
renewed  avowals  of  his  advanced  sentiments.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  France  and  Europe,  that  all  these  matters  will 
long  still  remain  points  of  dispute,  and  that  the  complete  conva- 
lescence of  the  Emperor  may  be  maintained.  Now  that  he  is  re- 
stored to  health,  the  question  uppermost  in  Paris  is  the  date  of 
the  convocation  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Meet  shortly  it  must ; 
and  then  political  agitation  is  sure  to  be  renewed.  As  we  have 
said,  it  is  just  possible  that  Napoleon  III.  may  have  got  it  into 
his  head  that  he  can  serve  his  son  and  perpetuate  his  Dynasty 
more  surely  off  the  throne  than  on  it,  and  the  public  must  be  pre- 
pared for  the  announcement.  For  our  part,  however,  we  shall 
not  believe  it  till  we  see  it. 

From  bad  to  worse  is  the  record  of  Spanish  affair,?.  The 
Carlist  Insurrection,  such  as  it  was,  has  been  crushed,  to  be 
followed  only  by  general  discontent  with  the  utter  administrative 
incapacity  of  the  Provisional  Government.  For  the  moment, 
however,  as  we  write,  all  party  rivalries  have  been  silenced  by  a 
dispatch  which  has  been  sent  from  Washington  to  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Madrid.  It  has  not  been  published  in  extenso ;  but 
enough  of  its  purport  has  oozed  out  to  inflame  perhaps  the 
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proudest  if  in  many  respects  the  most  impotent  of  nations.  It 
had  long  been  rumoured,  and  credited  in  good  quarters,  that  the 
United  States  was  offering,  in  a  round-about  way,  to  purchase 
Cuba  from  Spain  for  a  solid  sum.  It  turns  out  that  no  such 
transaction,  associated  with  the  presence  of  General  Sickles  at 
Madrid,  was  ever  entered  on,  or  perhaps  thought  of.  But  a 
lecture  read  to  Spain  on  the  savageness  with  which  it  is  treating 
the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  a  threat  to  recognize  them  as  belli- 
gerents, are  facts  not  to  be  contradicted,  and  have  excited  a 
patriotic  clamour,  which  a  belief  in  the  offer  of  money  did  not 
provoke.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States  is  to  the  last  degree 
unwarrantable.  The  insurgents  in  Cuba  have  no  Government  of 
their  own,  and  do  not  occupy  a  single  acre  of  settled  territory  ; 
and  the  threat  of  recognition  under  such  circumstances,  coming 
on  the  top  of  the  American  complaints  of  our  granting  belligerent 
rights  to  the  Southern  States,  is  a  remarkable  commentary  on 
the  candour  of  the  Great  Republic.  Spain  has  resented  its  inter- 
ference with  admirable  courage ;  and  unless  the  United  States 
retire  from  its  present  position,  it  will  have  to  embark  in  an  in- 
glorious war.  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  would  doubtless  be  its 
reward;  but  it  would  have  convicted  itself  of  diplomatic  insincerity, 
almost  without  parallel.  We  do  not  like  to  think  that  England 
and  France  would  ]ook  quietly  on  whilst  such  a  nefarious  deed 
was  being  done  ;  but  we  live  in  strange  times,  when  robbers  gene- 
rally come,  not  only  by  their  own,  but  by  other  people's,  as  well. 

Although  the  correspondence  between  the  Sultan  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  still  carried  on  with  courteous  long-winded- 
ness,  the  real  points  in  dispute  are  by  no  means  near  of  ad- 
justment. We  spoke  last  month  of  the  deferential  but  somewhat 
vague  reply  of  the  Khedive  to  the  first  dispatch  which  reached 
him,  and  he  intimated  that  the  subservience  of  its  tone  must 
not  be  accepted  as  implying  an  abandonment  of  ambitious 
designs.  It  is  evident  that  the  Porte  has  read  it  in  no  such  sense, 
for  it  has  responded  with  certain  distinct  demands,  with  which 
the  Viceroy  has  not  yet  promised  to  comply.  The  most  objec- 
tionable of  these  are  that  he  shall  submit  his  annual  Budget  to 
his  Suzerain,  and.  shall  not  without  the  permission  of  the  latter 
contract  any  further  foreign  loans.  In  a  word,  money  is  the 
chief  of  the  sinews  of  war  and  of  preparations  for  it,  and  both 
the  Sultan  and  the  Khedive  see  it. 

An  International  Working  Men's  Congress  has  during  the 
month  been  sitting  at  Basle,  which  has  decreed  the  abolition  of 
all  private  property,  and  proposes  to  erect  mankind  into  what 
are  called  "  Collectivists  "  or  "  Mutualists."  Human  nature  may 
perhaps  be  trusted  to  baffle  this  benevolent  design. 
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The  death  of  Lord  Derby  is  a  loss  both  to  English  Society,  and 
to  the  English  Senate,  which  seems  well  nigh  irreparable.  So 
complete  a  union  in  one  man  of  the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and 
the  statesman  we  can  hardly  find  in  English  history.  Carteret, 
Bolingbroke,  and  Fox  are  the  nearest  instances  we  can  think  of.  The 
lives  of  all  three,  however,  were  stained  by  excesses  to  which  Lord 
Derby  was  a  stranger,  and  neither  English  morality  nor  English 
manners  gained  anything  by  the  example  of  their  lives.  But  if  it  is 
really  true  at  the  present  day  that  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  morals  of  society  are  deteriorating — a  statement  we  neither 
assert  nor  deny — then  the  death  of  this  high-minded  and  accomplished 
nobleman  becomes  a  loss  of  incalculable  magnitude.  Blessed  with 
the  health  and  strength  of  many  among  his  contemporaries,  Lord 
Derby  might  have  been  spared  to  us  for  at  least  another  lustrum, 
to  afford,  not  only  to  his  own  party,  but  to  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation,  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience,  his  clear  foresight,  and 
his  vigorous  character  during  the  perils  and  perplexities  which 
loom  in  the  immediate  future.  He  might  have  survived  among  us 
to  testify  to  the  rising  generation  against  that  abuse  of  masculine 
sports  which,  once  an  honour  to  the  aristocracy,  now  bid  fair 
to  be  its  shame ;  to  remind  us  in  his  own  person  that  such  amuse- 
ments are  compatible  with  the  highest  refinement,  and  the  nicest 
honour;  and  to  exhibit  to  us  the  character  of  a  thorough  fine 
gentleman  in  which  vice  was  no  ingredient.  But  he  has  been  taken 
away  before  his  time,  and  our  only  consolation  is  that  his  mind 
was  long  prepared  for  the  event. 

Hei  mihi,  quantum 
Presidium,  Ausonia,  et  quantum  tu  perdis,  Iule  ! 

The  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby  was  born  at  Knowsley  in  Lan- 
cashire in  the  month  of  March,  1799.  His  immediate  ancestors 
were  a  collateral  branch  of  the  great  house  of  Stanley  whose  repu- 
tation is  coeval  with  the  commencement  of  the  modern  period.  He 
was  not  lineally  descended  from  the  great  Earl  of  Charles  the  First's 
time,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  occupy  a  larger  space  in 
history  hereafter.  It  is  said  that  the  Stanleys  were  one  among 
several  houses  whom  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  the  Second  drove 
into  the  arms  of  Whiggism,  and  certainly  the  family  politics  of  the 
vol.  iv.  10 
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late  Earl  were  of  that  complexion.  When  returned  to  Parliament 
for  the  town  of  Stockbridge  in  1821  he  immediately  joined  that 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seems  to  have  given  a  general 
support  to  all  the  liberal  reforms  which  were  then  the  property  of 
the  Whigs.  But  he  was  never  a  mere  politician.  His  career  at 
Christchurch  had  been  distinguished.  He  had  shown  himself  to 
be  a  ripe  scholar,  and  that  he  was  akin  rather  to  the  Grenville 
and  Wellesley,  than  to  the  Palmerston  or  Russell  type.  He 
delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  1824  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  who 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  enquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Mr.  Stanley  commenced  his  career  with  the  ex- 
pression of  exactly  the  same  sentiments  on  this  subject  as  he 
delivered  at  the  close  of  it.  And  if  he  ever  wavered  during  the 
interval,  his  retirement  from  the  ministry  in  1834  must  remain  a 
mystery.  Mr.  Stanley's  behaviour  during  the  years  that  preceded 
the  Reform  Bill  was  that  of  a  high  spirited,  sanguine  young  man, 
whose  taste  revolted  from  the  vulgarism  into  which  the  dominant 
creed  had  then  fallen,  and  whose  reason  was  shocked  by  anomalies 
of  which  the  only  valid  defence  was  an  argument  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.  He  was  bold  enough  to  think  with  Mr.  Fox  that  the 
aristocracy  could  take  care  of  itself  without  perpetuating  a  system 
which  under  the  thin  disguise  of  popular  representation  was  a 
virtual  oligarchy.  And  though  the  Whigs  had  invented  this 
system,  still,  when  it  had  been  turned  against  themselves,  they  had 
sense  enough  to  see  its  weakness.  The  cue  accordingly  was  given 
to  all  the  rising  young  men  to  denounce  nomination  boroughs,  and 
rotten  boroughs,  and  depopulated  boroughs,  the  whole  machinery 
in  fact  which  had  kept  the  Whigs  in  power  nearly  fifty  years,  which 
the  greatest  of  Whig  statesmen  denounced  the  Tories  for  assailing, 
and  while  the  Tories  in  turn,  grown  gray  in  office,  and  wedded  to  a 
state  of  things  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  themselves,  now 
upheld  with  all  the  zeal  of  Edmund  Burke.  Here  was  exactly  the 
field  suited  to  Mr.  Stanley's  powers.  An  aristocrat  to  the  back- 
bone he  scouted  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy  protected  by  such 
bulwarks. 

As  a  genuine  Whig,  he  rather  welcomed  that  difficulty  in  "  car- 
rying on  the  King's  government"  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
predicted  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bill.  As  to  his  own 
order,  it  was  a  disgrace,  he  thought,  to  be  afraid  of  throwing  down 
those  barriers.  As  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  why,  nothing  which 
weakened  that  could  be  repugnant  to  a  party  whose  traditional 
watchword  was  hostility  to  prerogative.  With  these  views,  Mr. 
Stanley  entered  on  the  Reform  campaign  without  any  misgivings, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  it, 
r>s  well  by  his  subsequent  conflicts  with  Daniel  O'Connell  on  the 
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subject  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  that  he  came  in  many  quarters 
to  be  regarded  as  the  future  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Althorpe.  But,  when 
that  opportunity  arrived,  Lord  Stanley  had  ceased  to  be  a  Whig. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  as  a  means  of  tran- 
quillizing Ireland,  had  proved  as  great  a  failure  as  the  Irish 
Church  Abolition  Bill.  The  government  adopted  severe  preventive 
measures ;  but  even  these  had  little  effect ;  and  much  was  hoped 
for  from  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  which  made  a  variety  of  changes 
in  the  status  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  but  stopped  short  of  ap- 
propriating her  existing  revenues  to  secular  purposes.  To  this 
measure  Lord  Stanley  offered  no  opposition;  but,  when  a  com- 
mission was  announced  for  further  enquiry,  which  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  Church  revenues  to  State 
purposes,  Lord  Stanley  immediately  drew  back ;  and,  on  finding 
that  his  colleagues  were  immovable,  retired  from  the  ministry. 
His  example  was  shortly  followed  by  the  Lords  Richmond  and 
Ripon,  and  by  Sir  J ames  Graham.  And  the  great  Liberal  party 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  broken  up. 

The  difference  between  the  Bill  to  which  Lord  Stanley  had  as- 
sented, and  the  clause  which  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  the  new 
bill,  and  which  drove  him  from  office,  was  this.  The  first  con- 
tained only  a  proposition  to  hand  over  to  the  state  any  excess  of 
income  from  church  property  which  might  arise  from  the  better 
management  of  it  by  the  state,  leaving  the  existing  income  un- 
touched. The  second  was  a  proposal  that  even  existing  incomes 
might  be  reduced,  and  the  residuum  applied  to  lay  uses.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  quite  apparent,  though  it  seems 
rather  a  difference  in  degree  than  a  difference  in  principle.  But 
Lord  Stanley  probably  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  stop  some- 
where; that  the  system  of  throwing  sops  to  the  Repealers  could 
only  weaken  the  government,  and  disgust  the  nation ;  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  existing  revenues  offered  the  most  intelligible  and 
advantageous  ground  on  which  to  make  a  bold  stand. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  in  Lord  Derby's  career  at  which 
it  is  seen  to  be  divided  into  two  even  halves.  He  is  now  in  his 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  he  died  in  his  seventy-first.  He  now  severs 
himself  from  one  party,  and  permanently  adopts  another.  He 
now  passes  into  that  phase  most  familiar  to  the  present  generation, 
when  he  appears  as  the  brilliant  Conservative  debater,  the  right 
hand  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  great 
county  party,  which,  in  spite  of  the  events  of  '29,  still  kept  up  its 
hereditary  alliance  with  the  Church. 

In  a  short  memoir  like  the  present  we  may  omit  any  detailed 
notice  of  the  twelve  years  which  intervened  between  the  retire- 
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merit  of  Lord  Stanley  from  the  Whig  party,  and  his  accession  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservatives  in  1846.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  was  in  high  favour  with  his  party.  His  fiery 
and  decisive  eloquence,  his  fearless  front,  and  his  gallant 
presence,  supplied  exactly  what  they  wanted.  They  still  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  cool  sagacity,  the  official  experience, 
and  the  financial  abilities  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  their  piece 
de  resistance,  but  for  all  that  he  was  not  their  beau  ideal  of  a  leader. 
And  rumours  too  began  to  be  whispered  about  shortly  after  his 
accession  to  office  unfavourable  to  his  political  orthodoxy.  But 
in  Lord  Stanley  men  had  absolute,  unquestioning  faith, — that 
faith  which  is  an  instinct,  and  is  consequently  never  deceived. 
His  elevation  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  came  just  in  time 
to  prevent  him  from  leading  the  Protectionists  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  though  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  he  could 
have  formed  a  Protectionist  Government  immediately  after  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  resignation,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
done  so  in  1849,  when  the  Ministerial  majority  was  reduced  to 
twenty-one,  and  when,  if  Lord  Stanley  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  throughout  the  struggle,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  division  would  have  gone  the  other  way.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
re-constructed  the  Conservative  party  with  rare  skill  and  patience, 
but  his  warmest  admirers  will  not  pretend  that  he  did  all  that 
Lord  Stanley  could  have  done.  And  one  contention  is,  that  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  won  back  enough  Conservative  seceders  to  reduce 
the  majority  as  he  did,  Lord  Stanley  might  have  won  back  enough 
to  reduce  it  to  nothing  at  all.  Whether  this  would  have  been  a 
permanent  advantage  to  the  Conservative  party  is  another  ques- 
tion. Our  own  opinion  is,  that  if  the  Conservative  party  had  not 
returned  to  office  at  all  till  the  Crimean  War,  they  might  have 
kept  it  to  the  present  moment. 

Lord  Derby  himself,  as  we  learn  from  his  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  party.  He  doubted  his  own  fitness  for  it,  and 
he  seems  likewise  to  have  felt  some  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
forming  a  separate  Conservative  opposition.  But  as  he  could  not 
prevent,  it  was  judged  better  that  he  should  lead  it.  And  if 
the  continuity,  and  so  to  speak  identity,  of  the  Conservative  party 
was  to  be  preserved,  they  could  have  had  no  better  leader.  In  his 
high  rank,  his  spotless  character,  and  his  great  wealth,  he  was  a 
second  Lord  Rockingham.  In  his  intellectual  force,  his  fearless 
eloquence,  and  his  happy  wit,  he  was  a  second  Charles  Fox.  Such 
a  combination  as  this  must  have  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  had 
he  in  whom  it  was  embodied  been  actuated  by  the  ordinary  ambi- 
tion of  English  politicians.     But  he  was  not.    When  he  took 
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office,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  his  party,  or  the  sake  of  his  sovereign, 
but  never  for  his  own  sake.  And  the  result  was,  that  one  or  two 
favourable  opportunities  were  allowed  to  pass,  which  had  they 
been  taken,  might  have  materially  changed  the  fortunes  of  the 
Conservative  party.  Lord  Derby  in  1851,  when  the  Whig  party, 
gradually  deserted  by  the  Peelites,  became  incapable  of  carrying 
on  the  Government,  perhaps  wisely  declined  to  take  office  without 
the  co-operation  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
have  been  cheerfully  surrendered  by  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  we  think 
it  would  have  been  nearly  as  wise  to  decline  it  in  1852,  in  which 
case  some  amalgamation  between  the  Conservatives  of  all  shades 
must  have  been  the  result.  However,  the  party  were  impatient, 
and  Lord  Derby  had  to  take  office  while  the  taint  of  protection 
still  clung  about  his  supporters.  This  was  fatal  to  him;  he  went 
to  the  country  in  1852,  without  being  able  to  announce  that  he 
had  fully  and  frankly  accepted  recent  legislation.  His  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  budget  containing 
allusions  to  agricultural  distress,  and  was  beaten  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  The  party,  however,  was 
not  at  all  dissatisfied  or  disheartened;  they  had  at  all  events 
broken  the  ice,  had  formed  a  Government  of  their  own,  and 
henceforth  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  all  the  moral  weight 
of  a  regular  and  powerful  opposition,  fully  prepared  to  take  office 
whenever  their  turn  should  come.  And  it  came  sooner  than  they 
expected.  In  1855  the  coalition  ministry  fell  amid  a  storm  of 
public  indignation,  and  again  were  the  seals  of  office  within  the 
grasp  of  Lord  Derby.  Again  he  declined  them  without  the  co- 
operation of  either  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Palmerston.  And 
here,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  his  laudable 
anxiety  to  do  his  duty,  regardless  of  party  considerations,  Lord 
Derby  was  betrayed  into  an  error;  the  error,  namely,  of  under- 
rating his  own  strength.  His  own  supporters  were  about  three 
hundred.  Free  Trade  controversy  was  over ;  the  Reform  contro- 
versy had  not  begun.  The  Conservatives  would  have  come  into 
power  with  their  hands  free ;  all  the  country  wanted  was  a  strong 
Government,  and  Lord  Derby's  Government  would  have  been  vir- 
tually, if  not  nominally,  a  strong  one.  For  a  dissolution  any 
time  before  the  peace  would  have  given  him  a  round  majority. 
Moreover,  that  a  Tory  party  should  be  in  office  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  war,  would  have  seemed  to  the  English  people  quite 
the  natural  and  proper  state  of  things ;  and  most  assuredly  they 
would  never  have  unseated  Lord  Derby  to  make  way  for  the 
heroes  of  the  coalition.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  then  in  Lord 
Derby's  favour.    In  1852,  in  1858,  in  18G6,  he  had  heavy  odds 
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against  him ;  yet  on  these  three  occasions  he  took  office,  while  on 
the  fourth  he  declined  to  do  so.  It  was,  we  think,  a  pity.  But 
his  refusal  was  due  to  lofty  and  patriotic  motives. 

Some  of  Lord  Derby's  happiest  speeches  were  delivered  in 
the  following  year,  upon  the  terms  of  peace  concluded  by 
Lord  Clarendon  at  Paris,  and  stigmatised  a  long  time  as  the 
"  Clarendon  capitulations."  In  the  same  year  he  opposed  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  to  create  Baron  Parke  a  peer  for 
life,  and  defeated  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  In  the  following 
he  carried  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston  for  his  attitude 
towards  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  notorious 
"  Arrow."  And  his  example  being  successfully  followed  by  a 
Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  caused  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  the  return  of  a  large  majority  in  support  of 
the  existing  administration.  But  in  the  year  following,  Lord 
Palmerston  was  again  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
question  of  Foreign  policy ;  and  this  time  he  resigned  office. 
Lord  Derby  was  summoned  by  Her  Majesty,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  an  administration,  of  which  the  quality  was  at  once  tested 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  better  government  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  Under  Lord  Derby's  Government  the  last  sparks 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  were  stamped  out,  and  the  Peninsula 
brought  back  to  its  allegiance,  while  a  Bill  for  the  transference  to 
the  Crown,  long  exercised  by  the  Company,  was  carried  through 
both  Houses,  though  it  was  encountered  in  the  Commons  with  the 
most  vehement  and  pertinacious  resistance.  It  was  in  these 
debates  that  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was> 
then  Indian  Minister,  first  raised  himself  to  that  height  in  public 
estimation,  from  which  he  has  never  since  descended. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  Whigs  were  going 
to  sit  down  quietly  on  the  Opposition  benches,  or  allow  the  public 
to  grow  accustomed  to  a  Conservative  administration.  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  was  at  once  taken  down  from  the  shelf,  and 
levelled  at  Lord  Derby's  head.  Mr.  Bright  was  engaged  to  de- 
liver inflammatory  harangues  during  the  autumn  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  it  had  be- 
come quite  clear  that  either  a  Reform  Bill  must  be  announced  by 
Government,  or  that  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  would  be  car- 
ried by  the  Opposition.  ^Whether  the  decision  at  which  Lord 
Derby  then  arrived,  was  a  really  spirited  and  sagacious  one,  or 
whether  it  was  prompted  by  a  comparatively  short-sighted  ambi- 
tion, and  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
has  been  the  theme  of  endless  controversy  and  bitter  recrimina- 
tion. But  our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  policy  of  1859  deserves 
neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  that  has  been  poured  upon  it. 
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It  was  a  simple  necessity.  If  the  Conservatives  were  ever  to  form 
a  permanent  administration,  the  Reform  question  must  be  got  rid 
of  by  one  means  or  another.  As  long  as  it  was  kept  alive  the 
Whigs  had  it  always  in  their  power  to  turn  the  Tories  out  of 
office  at  their  own  good-will  and  pleasure.  And  the  consciousness 
of  this  truth  was  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Tory  party,  even  as 
an  Opposition.  How  then  was  this  problem  to  be  solved  ?  There 
were  but  two  ways  :  either  by  passing  a  Reform  Bill  that  should 
lay  the  question  to  rest  for  at  least  another  generation,  or  by 
dividing  the  Whig  party,  as  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  divided  it,  and 
bringing  over  the  more  moderate  among  them  to  the  Conservative 
camp.  No  doubt  the  latter  course  was  the  one  more  agreeable  to 
Conservative  traditions,  and  to  the  personal  sentiments  of  Lord 
Derby.  But  the  experiment  had  been  tried.  Lord  Derby  had 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  were  none  among  the  Whigs 
prepared  to  play  the  part  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  played  in 
1793,  and  which  he  himself  had  played  in  1835.  Help  from  that 
quarter  it  was  useless  to  expect.  There  remained,  then,  but  the 
other  alternative,  unless  the  Tories  were  contented  to  remain  in 
opposition  for  ever,  and  to  see  all  the  prizes  of  public  life,  all  the 
rewards  which  stimulate  a  healthy  ambition,  all  the  satisfaction 
which  great  minds  derive  from  exercising  the  art  of  government, 
monopolised  by  a  small  clique,  who  had  nothing  to  give  in  return 
for  this  enormous  sacrifice.  For  if  it  be  said  that  by  these  means 
the  Conservatives,  though  not  in  office,  could  have  ensured  the 
triumph  of  Conservative  principles  by  keeping  the  Whigs  in  a 
state  of  dependence  on  themselves,  we  appeal  to  notorious  facts 
in  refutation  of  this  idle  hypothesis.  Even  during  the  second 
administration  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  ministry  were  continually 
in  the  same  lobby  with  the  most  ultra-Radicals,  on  the  most  ultra- 
Radical  questions.  And  after  his  death  it  was  obvious  at  once 
which  way  the  Whigs  meant  to  go.  Lord  Russell  gave  himself 
up  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  himself  up  to  Mr. 
Bright.  This  idea  of  Conservative  Whiggism  is  one  of  the  emp- 
tiest phantoms  that  a  distempered  politician  ever  raised.  The  folly 
and  the  danger  of  leaning  on  it  were  pointed  out  nearly  ten  years 
ago  by  a  veteran  Conservative,  whom  even  a  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
we  suppose,  would  accept  as  a  faultless  specimen  of  his  class  :  we 
mean  Sir  John  Walsh.  In  fa  political  pamphlet  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1860,  Sir  John,  while  expressing  his  conviction  that  in 
a  union  between  the  regular  Conservatives  and  the  more  Conser- 
vative-minded of  the  Whigs,  lay  our  best  safeguard  against  demo- 
cracy, at  the  same  time  declared  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  the 
Whigs  would  never  come  to  that  agreement.  Their  party  tradi- 
tions, their  jealousy  of  new  associates,  the  ambition  of  their 
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leading  families,  which  nothing  less  than  a  monopoly  of  official 
honours  would  be  enough  to  satisfy,  were,  he  thought,  insuperable 
obstacles  to  any  so  desirable  a  result. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Derby 
had  no  alternative.  Whether  his  measure  of  1859  were,  or  were 
not,  the  best  it  was  possible  to  devise,  is  another  question  which 
we  propose  to  consider  in  dealing  with  Lord  Derby  in  his  charac- 
ter of  Parliamentary  Reformer. 


[To  be  continued.] 


'I  see  thee  through  the  mist  of  by -gone  years, 
Though  dim  with  unshed  tears 
Thy  straining  eyes.    Thy  stedfast  brow ;  and  hair 
Radiant  with  nameless  grace  surpassing  fair 
Still  shine  on  me." 
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As  the  tired  sailor  loves  the  welcome  land, 

On  which  he  takes  his  stand, 
After  long  years  of  mnte  expectancy, 

Ploughing  the  watery  furrows  of  the  sea ; 

So  I  love  thee. 

As  looks  the  miser  on  his  treasured  gold, 

In  yellow  heaps  untold ; 
Gloating  with  blood-shot  eyes  upon  the  wealth 
Massed  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  health, 
I  look  on  thee. 

As  yearns  the  wanderer  thro'  the  stormy  night 

For  that  glad  rosy  light, 
Which  ushers  in  the  earliest  gleam  of  day ; 
Chasing  the  night's  grim  solitude  away : 
I  yearn  for  thee. 

I  see  thee  through  the  mist  of  byegone  years, 

Though  dim  with  unshed  tears 
My  straining  eyes.    Thy  comely  brow  and  hair 
Radiant  with  nameless  grace,  surpassing  fair, 
Still  shine  on  me. 

And  when  the  queenly  night,  in  silence  deep, 

Hushes  the  day  to  sleep, 
On  bended  knees,  I  weary  Heaven,  that  I 
May  nestle  to  thy  bosom,  ere  I  die, 

At  peace  with  thee. 

And  yet  thou  comest  not.    My  prayer  is  vain, 

Unheeded  as  my  pain  ; 
And  I  must  bow  me  to  the  cruel  fate 

That  kept  me  loveless  till  we  met  too  late 
For  thee  and  me  ! 
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A  SERIES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PORTRAITS. 


II.— THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK  AND  MR.  BINNEY. 

Lord  Palmerston's  bishops,  it  was  said,,  were  men  whose 
names  were  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but  in  the 
Book  of  High  Life — to  wit,  the  Book  of  the  Peerage.  Whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  one  roll,  it 
is  at  least  certain  that  his  family  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
other.    Dr.  Thomson,  who  has  risen  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
English  Church,  save  one,  is  the  son  of  a  Whitehaven  linen-draper, 
and  therefore,  even  more  than  Dr.  Tait,  may  be  said  to  be  a  self- 
made  man.     He  has  had  a  hard  struggle  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  middle-class  to  which  he  originally  belonged,  to  the  lofty  posi- 
tion which  he  now  occupies ;  yet  it  has  been  so  entirely  a  personal 
struggle,  and  has  had  so  little  to  do  with  great  principles  or  great 
party  movements  in  the  Church,  that  there  are  really  no  features 
connected  with  it  which  would  be  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.    At  fourteen  he  was  a  plebeian  youth  in  the  town  of 
Whitehaven,  taking  his  first  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  from  a 
dissenting  minister  resident  there,  and  at  forty-three  he  was  in- 
stalled at  Bishopsthorpe  Palace,  as  Primate  of  England.  The 
story  of  a  life  which  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  attained  such  an 
end,  must  of  itself  be  an  interesting  one  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  tell  it.    Indeed,  the  Archbishop  has  never  been  spe- 
cially communicative  on  the  subject  of  his  early  struggles,  nor  has 
he  been  prone,  as  many  self-made  men  are,  to  favour  the  public 
with  accounts  of  the  more  striking  events  of  his  life.    It  is  there- 
fore simply  as  Archbishop  of  York,  and  without  reference  to  his 
earlier  career,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  Dr.  Thomson. 

A  big,  florid,  handsome  man,  evidently  in  the  possession  of 
splendid  physical  health,  rejoicing  in  the  broad,  deep  chest,  the 
stout  limbs,  and  the  well-proportioned  frame  of  the  Cumberland 
yeoman,  Dr.  Thomson  has  very  little  about  him  of  the  ordinary 
bishop.  Dressed  in  the  clothes  of  every-day  life,  and  not  in  that 
curious  uniform  which  it  is  the  lot  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
of  the  English  church  to  wear,  he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  north- 
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country  farmer,  or  a  Yorkshire  horse-dealer  ;  but  no  one  behold- 
ing him  in  mufti  would  dream  for  a  single  moment  that  he  was  an 
English  archbishop.  Seated  on  the  episcopal  bench  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  towers  over  all  the  rest  of  his  companions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  which  his  jovial  face,  full 
of  colour  and  animation,  presents  to  the  pale,  ascetic  countenance 
of  Dr.  Tait.  Meet  him  in  the  chair  at  the  gathering  of  some  re- 
ligious body,  in  May,  and  you  will  at  least  acknowledge  that  he 
has  the  imposing  presence  which  is  one  of  the  qualities  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  president  of  a  public  meeting.  Wherever  he  is, 
indeed,  Dr.  Thomson  impresses  you  with  his  physical  proportions^ 
and  inspires  you  with  the  kind  of  respect  which  the  world  gene- 
rally feels  for  big  men. 

When  you  hear  him  speak,  moreover,  the  respect  which  his 
appearance  causes  you  to  entertain  for  him  is  not  diminished. 
There  are  not  many  better  public  speakers  in  England  than  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  is  not  an  orator;  he  lays  no  claim  to 
the  crown  of  eloquence ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  of  the  day.  He  has  a  fine  voice,  always  sono- 
rous, and  always  distinct;  he  has  an  ample  command  of  very 
felicitous  language ;  he  has  a  lively  imagination,  and  he  has  above 
all  other  things  the  happy  art  of  drawing  his  illustrations  not  from 
far-away  places  or  times,  but  from  the  events  and  the  scenes  of 
to-day,  and  of  our  own  country.  You  can  hardly  hear  Dr.  Thom- 
son make  a  speech  upon  any  secular  subject  without  discovering 
that  whatever  else  he  may  have  ceased  to  study  since  he  became 
an  archbishop,  he  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  devoted  and  constant  stu- 
dent of  the  Times.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  are  indebted  to  the 
oracle  of  Printing  House  Square  for  not  a  little  of  their  own  re- 
putation. Wonderfully  quick  to  seize  upon  any  new  subject  of 
interest,  he  has  the  faculty  of  turning  his  knowledge  of  that  sub- 
ject to  practical  account  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time. 
Thus  it  is  that  his  speeches  have  generally  a  freshness  and  life 
which  smack  rather  of  the  world  than  of  the  closet ;  and  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  most  fastidious  man  is  wearied  or  annoyed  by  any 
undue  preponderance  in  them  of  that  theological  element  which 
the  Archbishop  might  be  supposed  specially  to  represent. 

Apart  from  his  very  marked  ability  as  a  speaker,  Dr.  Thomson 
holds  a  high  place  as  an  author.  Some  of  his  books  have  become 
standard  works  of  reference  and  study,  and  as  a  metaphysician 
he  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  But  no  one  who  hears  Dr. 
Thomson  speak,  no  one  indeed,  who  merely  sees  him,  can  fail  to  , 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  as  an  author  or  as  a  metaphysician  that 
he  is  likely  to  shine.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  have  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  W orld  into  the  Church — one  of  the  men  as  to  whose 
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theological  opinions  you  feel  little  curiosity,  but  whose  political 
creed  seems  all  important.  A  clever,  busy,  active  man,  seeing  a 
great  deal  further  than  his  neighbours,  and  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  most  of  them  can  accomplish — the  type,  in  short,  of  a 
successful  man. 

And  yet  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  we  imply  any  re- 
proach to  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  saying  this.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  he  is  a  singularly  able  man ;  and  as  to  his  theological 
opinions,  they  are  as  "  sound  "  as  those  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  him- 
self, and  a  great  deal  more  liberal.  He  is  moreover  popular  in  his 
own  province ;  a  clever  ecclesiastical  administrator,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  many  of  the  movements  in  -which  the  Church  takes 
the  deepest  interest.  He  is,  we  believe,  free  from  any  charge  of 
nepotism ;  he  is  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  eccle- 
siastical reform  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  public  voice, 
and  he  is  decidedly  anxious  to  remove  those  grievances  under 
which  his  poorer  brethren  in  the  Church  suffer,  to  smoothe  the 
way  of  perpetual  curates,  and  lighten  the  burthen  of  life  for  under- 
paid incumbents. 

Nevertheless,  though  many  persons  look  upon  the  Archbishop 
of  York  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England,  and  though  he  is  by  some  adored  with  that  fervour  of 
admiration  which  is,  as  a  rule,  reserved  for  youthful  curates  of  the 
Honeyman  type,  it  would  be  a  tolerably  safe  thing  to  lay  a  wager 
that  Dr.  Thomson,  despite  his  rapid  rise  to  his  present  position, 
will  never  rise  higher.  The  chances  are  very  great  indeed  against 
his  ever  being  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Once  already  he 
has  had  to  stand  by,  and  see  the  greatest  prize  in  the  Church  be- 
stowed upon  another,  whilst  his  own  claims  were  passed  over ;  and 
should  he  be  spared  to  see  another  vacancy  in  the  chair  of 
A'Beckett,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  experiences  of  last  year 
will  have  to  be  repeated.  The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Thomson,  clever 
as  he  undoubtedly  is,  is  either  too  clever,  or  not  clever  enough. 
He  is  far  too  able  a  man  to  suit  one  class  in  the  Church,  whilst  he 
is  not  able  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  another  class. 
He  cannot,  that  is  to  say,  impress  those  who  are  able  to  judge  a 
man's  character  with  some  acuteness,  with  a  sense  of  anything  ex- 
cept his  cleverness. 

When  the  Archbishop  was  a  rising  man,  the  Evangelical  school 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
none  but  Evangelical  bishops  were  appointed,  and  it  appeared  at 
one  time  that  the  dioceses  of  England  were  to  be  flooded  with  the 
nominees  of  Exeter  Hall.  Dr.  Thomson  is  far  too  able  and  too 
clear-sighted  a  man  to  feel  much  sympathy  with  the  narrow  tenets 
of  the  stricter  members  of  the  Evangelical  school.     Yet  it  was 
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■with  this  school  that  he  was  identified  when  he  was  still  rising  in 
the  world ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  exag- 
geration in  saying  that  it  was  chiefly  to  his  connection  with  this 
school  that  he  owed  his  elevation.  But  when  he  had  gained  the 
great  post  which  he  now  holds,  it  was  noticeable  that  a  material 
modification  of  his  position  with  respect  to  the  three  leading 
parties  in  the  Church  took  place.  His  own  abilities  began  to 
assert  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  trammels  of  party 
doctrine ;  and  he  assumed  a  position  which  must  have  startled  not 
a  little  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration  of  him  during  his  earlier  days.  He  showed,  too,  a 
sympathy  with  latitudinarian  views  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
from  his  profession  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench. 
In  the  famous  Voysey  case,  for  instance,  though  he  has  at  last 
been  moved  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  the  offending 
clergyman,  he  has  done  so  with  marked  reluctance,  and  has  not 
attempted  to  conceal  his  dislike  to  anything  which  may  be  made 
to  assume  the  shape  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 

No  one  will  find  fault  with  this  development  of  his  views  and 
opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  far  better  that  his  ideas  should  be 
developed  in  this  direction  than  in  some  others.  But  it  is  rather 
pitiable  to  see  how  a  man  of  Dr.  Thomson's  learning  and  genuine 
ability  is  constantly  attempting  to  reconcile  modern  thought  with 
old  formulae;  and  how  readily  he  falls  into  the  meaningless 
language  which  forms  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  genuine 
Evangelicals.  He  is  always  striving  apparently  to  make  the  best 
of  both  worlds.  He  is  liberal,  enlightened,  far-seeing  himself ; 
but  he  knows  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  may  be  properly  accounted 
his  clients  do  not  possess  these  qualities,  and  he  is  therefore  ever 
endeavouring  to  suit  his  strides  to  their  snail's  pace.  He  has  not 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  fact,  and  like  all  men  of  whom 
that  can  be  said,  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  contemptible.  Not 
long  ago,  for  instance,  speaking  upon  some  question,  he  advised 
his  "  dear  brethren  "  always  to  "  speak  the  truth  in  love."  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  Dr.  Thomson  was  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  talking  something  very  like  nonsense,  when  he  said  this. 
A  man  of  his  high  intellectual  endowments  does  not  need  to  be 
told  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  speaking  the  truth,  and  that 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love/'  really 
means  speaking  half  the  truth,  and  leaving  out  just  that  half 
which  it  is  most  necessary  should  be  told.  This,  however,  Avas  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  incident.  The  Archbishop  was  talking 
down  to  the  level  of  his  audience.  The  clever,  acute,  and  worldly 
prelate,  who  has  made  so  good  a  fight  in  the  Church,  who  has 
gained  so  splendid  a  prize,  in  a  race  in  which  he  was  so  heavily 
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handicapped,  knew  that  nothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  for 
him  to  talk  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers.  He  had  doubtless 
some  thoroughly  laudable  purpose  to  achieve  in  speaking  as  he 
did,  and  he  did  not  therefore  hesitate  to  sacrifice  a  little  of  his 
own  dignity — not  his  dignity  as  an  Archbishop,  but  as  a  man  of 
high  ability — in  order  to  gain  his  object.  And  this  has  just  been 
his  course  throughout  life.  He  has  not  descended  to  flattery  ;  he 
has  not  craved  favours  from  the  great,  or  gained  his  splendid 
elevation  by  actual  servility.  But  this  he  has  done  : — being  a 
man  of  keen  foresight  himself, '^having  wide  and  liberal  views  of  the 
truth,  and  intellectual  powers  of  a  high  order,  he  has  yet  restrained 
his  powers,  and  made  his  opinions  keep  pace  with  those  of  the 
average  world,  the  world  which  is  not  very  wise,  but  which  has  at 
its  disposal  most  of  the  good  things  of  this  earth. 

If  success  justifies  any  particular  course,  we  need  hardly  say 
that  Dr.  Thomson  has  the  most  abundant  justification  for  all  that 
he  has  done.  He  has  gained  a  victory  of  the  most  dazzling 
description.  He  has  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  his  place  in 
the  best  society ;  his  splendid  income ;  his  vast  ecclesiastical 
influence.  Yet  some  men  who  have  studied  Dr.  Thomson's  life 
believe  that  there  are  times  when  even  these  things  must  be 
irksome  to  him,  accompanied  as  they  are  by  the  yoke  of  the 
clerical  office.  There  are  critics  of  the  Archbishop's  career  who 
declare  that  he  was  better  fitted  for  almost  any  path  in  life  than 
that  which  he  has5* chosen,  and  that,  judging  by  the  success  he  has 
gained  in  the  Church,  he  would  have  reached  a  yet  higher 
position,  had  he  taken  his  place  amongst  the  laity  and  fought  the 
battle  of  life  in  some  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  We  do  not  endorse  this  judgment  on 
the  Archbishop's  career  ;  we  only  repeat  it.  As  it  is  he  presents 
the  most  noticeable  example  in  modern  times  of  the  successful 
ecclesiastic ;  but  apart  from  his  success,  there  is  little  about  his 
life  or  his  character  which  will  cause  his  name  to  live  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Thomson  adopts  the  florid  style  of  oratory, 
which  has  so  many  admirers.  His  published  sermons  do  not, 
however,  convey  any  very  lively  impression  of  his  powers.  One 
or  two  of  his  discourses  have  been  works  of  great  merit,  but  they 
have  been  decided  exceptions  to  the  rule.  He  is  apparently  very 
anxious  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  world  of  thought  out- 
side the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  world  within  the  Church ;  and 
he  takes  an  active  part  in  many  current  discussions  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. Not  many  men  are  more  quick  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  few  take  those  signs  more  exclusively  as  the  guides  of  their  life. 
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Forty  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  then  commencing 
his  pastorate  at  the  King's  Weigh  House  Chapel,  hard  by  the 
Monument  of  London,  might  have  been  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
Nonconformist  minister  of  the  period.    Out  of  the  limits  of  his 
own   religious  body   Mr.    Binney  was   comparatively,  if  not 
altogether,  unknown.    But  he  had  made  his  mark  in  his  country 
pastorates  :  had  doubtless  been  reported  to  the  Deacons  of  the 
Weigh  House  Chapel  as  "a  rising  young  man/''  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  he  attained  what  was  no  doubt  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  an  established  position  in  London.    Nor  was  it  long 
before  the  new  minister  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  began  to  be 
heard  of  outside  the  borders  of  his  own  sect.    Forty  years  ago 
Dissent  was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
Dissenters  in  those  times  were  looked  upon  as  little  more  than 
social  outcasts  ;  and  the  war  kept  up  between  the  Nonconformists 
and  the  Establishment  had  a  bitterness  which  is  unknown  now. 
The  Liberation  Society  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  all  Dissenters — with  the  exception  of  the  Methodists 
— were  Liberationists.    It  did  not  require  the  feeble  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Edward  Mi  all,  and  the  weak  arguments  of  papers  like  the 
Nonconformist  and  the  English  Independent  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of 
country  congregations  to  a  proper  degree  of  enmity  against  the 
Established  Church.    In  those  days  Dissenters  had  real  grievances 
to  complain  of,  and  they  did  not  therefore  need  to  be  reminded  of 
them  by  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  interested  orators  and  writers. 
Every  Nonconformist  felt  within  his  own  bosom  a  burning  indig- 
nation kindled  by  the  wrongs  of  which  he  was  the  subject ;  and 
all  were  therefore  bent  upon  doing  their  utmost  to  destroy  the 
social  and  political  supremacy  of  the  Church  which  they  regarded 
as  their  enemy.     It  was  in  these  stirring  times  of  tumult  and 
discussion  that  Mr.  Binney  took  the  position  which  he  has  ever 
since  continued  to  occupy  at  the  head  of  the  Independent  body. 
He  took  it  not  by  virtue  of  his  intellectual  superiority — though 
no  one  can  question  his  intellectual  superiority  ; — nor  did  he  take 
it  on  account  of  his  powers  as  a  preacher,  great  as  they  un- 
questionably are ;  but  he  took  it  because  even  in  those  days  of 
outspoken  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England  he  was  foremost 
amongst  the  Independents  who  were  fighting  the  battle  against 
her.     Fearless,  resolute,  ambitious,  and  with  no  small  share  of 
intellectual  gifts,  he  appears  to  have  settled  in  London  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  making  his  powers  felt  in  the  great  conflict 
between  Church   and  Dissent.     If  this  were  his  intention,  it 
was  speedily  gratified.     In  the   course    of  the  struggle,  then 
at  its  height,  Mr.  Binney  said  some  startling  things,  which  did 
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something  more  than  inspire  his  co-religionists  with  admiration  of 
his  powers.  His  sayings  reached  the  outer  world,  and  had  their 
full  share  in  producing  the  results  which  sprang  from  the  contest 
of  those  days.  Amongst  these  sayings  was  one  which  created 
against  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  it  a  large  amount  of  the 
bitterest  animosity.  It  was  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Binney's 
personal  belief  that  the  Church  of  England  was  responsible  for 
the  ruin  of  more  souls  than  it  had  ever  saved.  It  is  worth 
referring  to  this!  utterance,  because  it  affords  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  the  sentiments  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
Dissenters  in  the  days  to  which  we  refer.  At  that  time  the 
Church  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  embodiment  of  positive 
sin.  Nothing  good,  it  was  believed,  could  come  out  of  it.  Its 
ministers  were  strangers  to  spiritual  truth  and  life.  Its  members 
were  mere  formalists,  taught  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  cere- 
monials in  giving  salvation  to  mankind.  Its  doctrines  were  as 
pernicious  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  whilst  its  social  pre- 
eminence, its  wealth,  and  its  political  power  were  so  many  signs  of 
the  fact  that  God  had  deserted  it,  and  that  Mammon  had  become 
its  absolute  ruler.  These  were  the  views  which  the  Dissenters  cf 
that  period  cherished ;  nor  can  we  venture  to  affirm  that  they 
were  entirely  without  reason  for  their  convictions.  They  were 
themselves  despised,  and  even  oppressed ;  whilst  in  the  Church  of 
England  they  saw  great  apathy,  and  not  a  little  worldliness.  So 
they  nourished  their  extravagant  enmity  to  her,  and  carried  it 
even  to  the  length  indicated  in  Mr.  Binney's  well-known  sentence. 

Among  the  controversialists  of  this  exciting  time,  the  Minister 
of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  soon  took  a  high  place.  Few  men 
have  shown  themselves  better  able  to  hold  their  own  in  polemical 
disputes  than  Mr.  Binney.  His  clear  head,  ready  tongue,  and 
vigorous  intellect,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  most  formidable 
opponents  without  fear  of  the  result,  and  in  the  struggles  of  thirty 
years  ago  he  wielded  the  cudgels  with  all  the  skill  of  a  master, 
and  all  the  strength  of  a  giant.  It  was  but  natural  under  these 
circumstances  that  he  should  become  virtually  leader  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged.  Not  only  did  he  gather  round  him  in  his 
own  chapel  a  large  congregation,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
intelligent  young  men,  but  he  became  the  principal  man  amongst 
all  the  Independent  Church.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  should 
explain  —  though  the  explanation  ought  hardly  to  be  needed 
— that  the  Independents  do  not  form  a  single  corporate  body. 
Their  theory  of  church  government  has  at  least  the  great  merit 
of  simplicity.  Each  church — that  is  each  congregation  which  as- 
sembles under  one  minister — is  complete  in  itself ;  each  has  the 
right  of  self-government ;  each  chooses  its  own  minister,  and  keeps 
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or  dismisses  him  at  its  pleasure,  and  each  exists  in  complete  iso- 
lation from  all  the  other  churches  of  the  same  communion.  The 
only  bond  which  unites  these  scattered  bodies,  is  their  common 
religious  sympathy,  and  their  mutual  adhesion  to  the  theory  of 
"  independence,"  upon  which  they  are  founded.  But  despite  this 
theoretical  isolation,  the  various  churches  of  the  body  appear  to 
keep  up  a  constant  intercourse,  and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  they 
regard  some  of  the  ablest  ministers  of  the  denomination  with  a 
respect,  and  even  a  reverence,  hardly  less  great  than  that  which 
Episcopalians  extend  towards  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the 
Established  Church. 

Amongst  the  Independent  leaders,  Mr.  Binney  has  thus  for 
nearly  forty  years  occupied  the  foremost  place.  Wherever  he  goes 
to  preach,  he  is  followed  by  crowded  congregations,  who  hang 
breathless  upon  his  words,  and  whatever  course  he  takes  upon  any 
public  question  is  pretty  sure  to  be  that  which  the  majority  of 
his  co-religionists  take  after  him.  Thus  he  has  been  really  a 
power  in  the  State ;  he  has  been  the  champion  of  Nonconformists 
— of  the  most  uncompromising  form  of  Nonconformity — through 
some  of  its  severest  struggles,  and  he  has  never  hesitated  to  utter 
what  he  believed  to  be  plain  truths  in  the  plainest  possible 
language. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  may  be  taken  as  a  representa- 
tive Dissenter.  We  have  had  a  glimpse  of  his  sentiments  forty 
years  ago,  and  it  will  be  at  once  interesting  and  instructive  to  see 
how  far  those  sentiments  have  been  modified  in  course  of  time ; 
how  far  the  man  who  was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
of  England,  root  and  branch,  in  1829,  has  altered  his  opinions  in 
1869.  Before  us  lies  a  sermon,  preached  by  Mr.  Binney  in  July 
last,  on  the  day  on  which  he  completed  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
ministry.  It  was  hardly  so  much  of  a  sermon  as  of  a  long  speech, 
detailing  the  changes  which  "  from  the  watch-tower  of  his  pulpit " 
he  has  seen  come  to  pass  in  the  world  around  him.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  in  the  whole  of  this  long  discourse  of  the  violent 
controversialist  of  forty  years  ago.  The  review  is  couched  in  a 
spirit  of  the  utmost  liberality;  the  old  jealousy,  the  old  enmity  to- 
wards the  Church  of  England  hardly  appear  in  a  single  line,  and 
from  first  to  last  there  is  the  most  wonderful  proof  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Nonconformist 
world  of  late  years.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Binney  himself  says  about 
some  of  the  changes  which  he  has  witnessed,  and  of  which  he  is 
in  his  own  person  an  example  : — "  Turning  again  just  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Church  and  State  controversy  of  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  curious  to  notice  some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  both  sides.  Many  of  those  who  at  first  trembled  for  the 
vol.  iv.  11 
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Establishment — politicians  and  ecclesiastics  alike  —  have  come 
round  to  an  utterly  different  apprehension  of  things,  so  that  now 
numbers  of  the  clergy  accept  the  idea  of  a  Free  Church ;  what 
was  formerly  an  opinion  confined  to  a  few  narrow,  wrong-headed 
sectaries,  is  taken  up  and  advocated  by  those  in  high  places  ;  what 
was  looked  at  with  fear,  contempt,  hostility,  as  the  case  might  be, 
has  become  almost  a  natural  sentiment,  hence  thoughts  are 
broached,  words  uttered,  actions  contemplated,  and  measures  framed 
at  this  very  moment  in  and  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  for 
any  one  to  have  predicted  forty  years  ago  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  hallucination  of  insanity ;  but  if  any  one  had  uttered 
it,  it  would  have  been  a  prediction  equally  incredible  that  the 
Nonconformist  '  meeting-house/  and  the  Wesleyan  '  chapel/ 
would,  in  many  instances,  have  given  place  to  buildings  to  all  ap- 
pearance churches;  that  structures  for  people  other  than  Episco- 
palians, should  on  every  side  rise  up  in  observable  situations,  with 
spires,  towers,  and  architectural  elaboration,  chancels,  transepts, 
painted  windows,  and  other  Gothic  or  mediseval  attributes ;  and 
that  in  many  places  the  worship  should  increase  in  richness, 
variety,  depth,  devotion,  while  the  service  of  song  should  expand 
and  rise,  taking  in  chant  and  anthem,  and  be  distinguished  by 
skill  and  culture,  instead  of,  as  before,  being  discordant,  harsh, 
somnolent,  or  boisterous,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  of  the  parties 
referred  to  has  learnt  something  from  its  opponents.  The  one  has 
been  taught  to  understand  that  a  principle,  once  dreaded  and  re- 
pudiated, may  be  conservative  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church,  and  the  other  has  learnt  that  some  things,  formerly  re- 
garded as  the  signs  of  worldliness,  the  offspring  of  mere  secular 
taste,  may  be  so  used  as  to  contribute  to  the  power  of  the  religious 
element,  and  may  be  advocated  and  practised  without  any  depar- 
ture from,  or  any  violation  of,  the  true  spirit  of  apostolical  institu- 
tions. In  some  points,  and  to  some  extent,  the  controversialists 
have  influenced,  if  not  converted,  each  other/'' 

This  extract  shows  very  briefly  the  changed  relations  of  Church 
and  Dissent.  The  one  has  no  longer  all  the  culture,  and  the  other 
all  the  vigour.  They  have  each  taken  something  from  the  other, 
and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Liberation  Society,  there  is  no  reason 
why  each  should  not  now  work  harmoniously  together  for  the 
common  end  they  have  in  view.  If  the  Mr.  Binney  of  1829  was 
the  type  of  the  Dissenter  of  his  day,  we  believe  that  the  Mr* 
Binney  of  1869  is  equally  the  type  of  the  Dissenter  of  the  present 
day. 

Of  Mr.  Binney' s  powers  as  a  preacher,  no  one  who  has  heard 
him  can  entertain  any  doubt.  His  sermons — such  at  least  as  he 
composes  with  care — are  clear,  logical,  and  impressive  expositions 
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of  evangelical  truth.  They  approach  somewhat  to  the  views  of 
the  Broad  Church  school;  but  they  are  free  alike  from  mysticism 
and  from  the  narrowness  which  characterizes  too  many  members 
of  the  Evangelical  party.  We  have  seen  a  crowded  congregation 
sit  for  an  hour  spell-bound  under  the  influence  of  the  preacher's 
powerful  oratory.  Few  dissenting  ministers,  indeed,  have  ever 
attained  a  higher  power  over  the  intellects  of  their  hearers,  than 
that  which  Mr.  Binney  enjoys.  His  preaching  is  very  different 
to  the  practical,  but  plain  expositions  of  great  truths  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  listen  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  ordinary  parish 
church,  and  still  more  does  it  differ  from  the  frothy  declamations 
of  future  evils  which  too  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  associat- 
ing with  dissenting  preaching.  There  is  substance  in  Mr.  Binney 's 
sermons ;  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  close  study,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  have  been  occupied  in  their  composition.  That 
he  takes  pride  in  his  pulpit  labours,  and  that  he  has  a  high  estimate 
of  the  dignity  of  his  office,  is  clear  enough.  And  amongst  Non- 
conformist ministers,  few  men  have  had  better  reason  for  these 
feelings  than  Mr.  Binney. 

Not  many  popular  preachers  have  a  more  striking  personal 
appearance  than  the  minister  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel.  He  is 
tall,  above  the  average,  and  his  lofty,  overhanging  forehead  itself 
betokens  brain-power  of  no  common  order.  As  an  author,  Mr. 
Binney  has  gained  considerable  success,  but  we  believe  almost  all 
his  works  are  mere  republications  of  sermons  or  lectures.  His 
most  popular  book  is  that  entitled,  "  Is  it  possible  to  make  the 
Best  of  both  Worlds  ?"  which  has  gone  through  no  less  than 
fourteen  editions. 
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The  month  in  which  our  countrymen  proverbially  cut  their  throats 
is  in  many  respects  among  the  most  cheerful  of  the  twelve.  And 
certainly,  considering  the  prevailing  tastes  of  Englishmen,  it  offers 
a  greater  combination  of  pleasures  than  any  other  month  in  the 
year.  It  is  equally  enjoyable  both  in  London  and  in  the  country. 
The  professional  man  returns  to  town  after  his  autumnal  ramble, 
just  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  weather  about  the  end  of  October 
begins  to  remind  him  of  home  comforts  and  snugness.  He  finds 
the  theatres  in  all  their  glory.  Dinner  parties  among  people  of 
his  own  set  are  in  full  swing,  and  every  one  comes  fresh  to  the 
feast,  with  their  various  experiences  to  recount.  Both  theatres 
and  dinners  pall  on  one  ere  long,  no  doubt.  But  in  November 
they  are  still  delightful,  and  what  is  there  that  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  more  vivid  idea  of  "  comfort/'  than  the  lighting  of  the 
gas  lamps  on  a  foggy  November  afternoon  ?  Even  the  clubs  and 
taverns,  so  soon  to  become  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  are  now 
redolent  of  geniality.  The  Templar  finds  a  new  charm  in  his 
solitary  chambers,  and  even  the  lodger  beholds  with  pleasure  the 
countenance  of  his  landlady.  Talk  of  the  London  Season  !  the 
true  London  Season  is  November. 

And  so  it  was  in  those  imperfectly  civilized  days,  when  field- 
sports  were  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  Then  some  exquisite  of  the  town,  after  a  month  among 
the  milk-maids  on  his  paternal  estate,  and  a  tour  through  the 
watering-places,  which  were  but  London  in  miniature,  returned 
to  his  beloved  Covent  Garden  punctually  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
But  now  unfortunately  November  is  not  only  the  best  time  for 
London,  it  is  the  best  time  for  the  country  too,  and  as  people  can- 
not be  in  two  places  at  once,  London  has  gone  to  the  wall.  For 
you  can  get  theatres  and  dinners  and  operas  at  other  times,  but 
woodcocks,  and  snipes,  pheasant- shooting,  and  fox-hunting,  must 
be  tasted  in  November,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  their  real  savour.  Later 
in  the  winter  the  weather  gets  too  cold  really  to  enjoy  shooting, 
and  the  woods  have  lost  all  their  beauty  :  while  floods  or  frosts  are 
always  liable  to  interfere  with  hunting.    November  is  the  cul- 
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minating  point  of  the  sportsman's  year,  and  may  be  said  without 
much  exaggeration  to  be  worth  all  the  rest  put  together.  There 
is  no  kind  of  sport  of  which  he  cannot  then  enjoy  something.  The 
angler  may  still  pursue  grayling,  and  for  those  who  don't  disdain 
trolling,  the  pike  is  in  perfection.  Shooting  may  be  had  in  all  its 
varieties  excepting  grouse,  and  hunting  and  coursing  are  then  at 
their  very  best.  But  of  these  various  subdivisions  of  the  chase, 
November  shooting  is  the  most  characteristic  and  important. 

It  is  said  that  after  all  the  refuse  of  the.  harvest  has  been  con- 
sumed, and  the  partridge  is  driven  to  feed  upon  other  food  than 
grain,  his  flavour  sensibly  deteriorates ;  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  is  certainly  not  so  delicate  a  bird  after  the  middle  of 
October,  as  he  is  during  the  early  part  of  that  month,  and  the  end 
of  the  preceding  one.  But  the  sport  of  shooting  him  increases  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  his  edibility.  There  is  no  better  sport  than 
partridge  shooting  on  one  of  those  still,  steamy,  sunshiny  days, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  the  beginning 
of  November,  especially  if  the  birds  have  been  allowed  to  lie  quiet 
for  a  week  or  two  previously.  The  turnips  are  then  tall  and  thick, 
the  hedges  have  not  yet  lost  their  bottoms,  and  bits  of  rough 
stubble  are  still  to  be  found  which  have  escaped  the  plough.  Here 
then  are  the  two  great  desiderata  for  good  partridge  shooting, 
cover  thick  enough  to  allow  of  your  getting  well  up  to  a  covey,  so 
as  to  separate  them  when  they  rise,  and  places  for  the  single  birds 
to  drop  in  after  they  are  scattered.  And  be  it  remembered,  it  is 
as  easy  to  scatter  a  covey  in  November  as  in  September,  if  you 
can  only  get  near  enough  to  them  in  the  first  instance  :  and  in  the 
kind  of  weather  we  have  described  you  can  get  near  enough  to 
them.  Then  fine  sport  is  to  be  had.  Imagine  the  rise  all  round 
you  of  twelve  or  fifteen  birds,  not  three  parts  grown,  flying  with 
comparative  slowness,  and  falling  to  the  slightest  wound,  but  full- 
sized,  strong  birds,  with  ther  beautiful  plumage  in  its  glory,  cutting 
through  the  air  on  vigorous  and  rapid  pinions,  and  requiring  to  be 
fully  covered  if  they  are  not  to  go  away  with  your  shot.  To  kill 
your  right  and  left  on  such  occasions  demands  extreme  coolness, 
as  well  as  extreme  quickness,  and  unless  the  nerves  are  in  perfect 
order,  and  hand  and  eye  act  mechanically  together,  it  cannot  be 
done.  The  triumph  of  manoeuvring,  it  may  be  for  some  hours, 
till  you  succeed  in  getting  one  or  two  good  covics  into  such  a 
piece  of  turnips  as  we  have  described,  of  walking  up  and  knocking 
them  over  when  they  rise,  and  then  of  following  up  and  bringing 
down  the  odd  birds  one  after  another  as  they  start  singly  or  in 
pairs  from  hedge  rows,  railway  banks,  rushes,  or  other  bits  of 
turnips  near  at  hand,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  shooting  can 
afford.    You  have  fought  your  wild  and  wary  antagonist  on  fair 
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and  equal  terms,  and  have  at  length  mastered  him.  Here  is  a 
sense  of  difficulty  overcome  by  patience,,  skill,  and  perseverance, 
which  sends  you  home  as  happy  as  a  king,  with  your  eight  brace 
of  bouncing  birds  to  your  soup,  your  sherry,  and  your  rubber  ! 

Pheasant  shooting  is  of  two  kinds.  There  is  the  regular 
battue,  and  there  is  what  may  be  termed  scratch  shooting,  where 
the  pheasants  are  not  so  numerous,  and  chiefly  wild  ones.  This 
latter  kind  of  shooting  is  very  pretty  sport  when  you  get  it,  and 
has  many  charms  of  its  own  which  the  other  kind  does  not  possess. 
It  is  shooting  that  is  got  by  beating  outlying  copses,  and  thick 
hedgerows,  before  the  great  day  has  come  for  going  into  the  heart 
of  the  preserves.  This  kind  of  shooting  on  many  large  estates  is 
left  to  the  keepers.  But  those  who  leave  it  to  them  hardly  know 
what  they  lose.  To  get  pheasants  in  this  way  the  sportsman  must 
go  out  while  the  birds  are  still  young,  before  they  have  taken  to 
the  large  woods,  and  while  hedges  and  copses  are  still  in  leaf. 
Thus  he  will  be  in  pursuit  of  his  game  in  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  when  a  woodland  country  is  dressed  in  its  most 
gorgeous  robes,  and  when  it  is  still  warm  enough  and  dry  enough 
to  make  a  luncheon  out  of  doors  enjoyable.  A  day  in  the  woods 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  delightful.  The  green  and  gold  and 
crimson,  and  brown  of  the  foliage  which  yet  hangs  upon  the  trees 
make  the  uplands  one  blaze  of  glory.    And  the 

"Moist  rich  smell  of  the  dying  leaves  " 
which  rises  from  the  ground  lends  an  additional  charm  to  this  par- 
ticular period  which  is  wanting  to  every  other.  At  such  a  time  to 
sally  out  with  one  friend,  two  beaters,  and  a  couple  of  strong, 
well-broken  spaniels  on  a  long  outside  beat,  leading  you  over  hill 
and  dale,  by  the  edge  of  narrow  dingles  lined  with  oak  and  hazel, 
along  swampy  bottoms  matted  with  rushes  and  fern,  up  and  down 
straggling  hedgerows  which  would  throw  Mr.  Mechi  into  a  fit, 
across  bits  of  old  common  sprinkled  with  patches  of  gorse, 
round  the  brink  of  old  quarries  or  stonepits  now  one  tangled 
mass  of  briars  and  hollies  and  ground  ash,  through  the  osier  bed, 
over  the  brook,  and  home  by  gipsy 's  copse,  is  a  prospect  to  make 
the  mouth  not  only  of  a  sportsman,  but  of  either  a  painter  or  a 
naturalist,  to  water  with  delicious  anticipation.  Your  bag  on  such 
a  day  should  be  five  or  six  brace  of  pheasants,  half  as  many  hares, 
two  or  three  odd  partridges,  some  rabbits,  and  it  may  be  if  late 
enough  in  the  year  a  woodcock,  or  a  few  snipe :  say  from  five-and- 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  game  altogether,  which  for  rough  shoot- 
ing is  a  very  fair  day's  sport  for  two  men.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  you  will  have  had  your  lunch,  seated  on  a  felled  tree  in  such 
a  spot  as  Linnell  loves  to  paint,  with  a  warm  sun  on  your  back, 
and  a  southerly  breeze  in  your  face,  while  the  performances  of 
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Brush  or  Bruno,  and  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  that  old  cock 
pheasant  are  leisurely  and  admiringly  discussed.  Now  let  us  look 
at  pheasant  shooting  of  the  other  kind,  and  see  what  that  has  to 
give  us  in  exchange  for  these  delights.  You  are  planted  at  the 
corner  of  a  wood,  or  what  is  called  a  "  ride/'  that  is  a  long  narrow 
opening  cut  through  the  underwood,  and  your  only  business  is  to 
knock  over  hares,  rabbits,  and  pheasants  as  fast  as  they  cross  your 
path.  You  seldom  see  one  rise ;  you  never  see  one  found ;  dogs  if 
used  at  all  are  of  course  invisible  ;  the  woods  are  bare  and  bleak ; 
the  weather  is  raw  and  cold ;  you  are  obliged  to  lunch  under 
cover ;  and  often  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  you 
could  shoot  from  under  cover  too.  Then  for  the  fifteen  or  twenty 
shots  which  you  get  in  the  former  kind  of  shooting,  in  this  you 
get  fifty  or  sixty.  That  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  is 
an  advantage  which  outweighs  all  others.  But  then,  to  people 
who  take  that  view  of  shooting,  pigeon  shooting  seems  the  most 
appropriate  kind  of  sport. 

Of  all  November  shooting  however,  no  doubt  woodcock  shoot- 
ing is  the  prettiest.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  in  anything 
like  perfection  in  England.  In  Ireland  and  in  Wales  good  sport  may 
still  be  relied  upon,  and  perhaps  we  should  except  the  extreme 
western  counties,  and  Lundy  Island  where  cocks  are  often  found 
in  great  abundance.  Scattered  all  over  England,  however,  are  cer- 
tain places  which  present  all  the  attractions  most  seductive  to  this 
choice  bird,  and  where  accordingly  every  now  and  then  one  hears  of 
a  good  bag  being  made.  But  generally  speaking,  even  in  favoured 
localities,  two  or  three  couple  is  above  the  average  killed  in  one 
day's  shooting.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  about  wood- 
cocks that  they  are  very  easy  birds  to  shoot,  and  very  easy  birds  to 
miss.  And  this  is  about  the  truth.  They  are  soft-feathered  birds, 
and  when  upon  the  wing  present  as  large  a  mark  as  a  partridge, 
perhaps  larger.  They  fly  rather  slowly,  and  they  make  just  suffi- 
cient noise  when  they  get  up  to  excite  your  attention,  without 
making  enough  to  startle  you.  But  there  are  two  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  shooting  them,  one  of  which  applies  to  all  wood  game,  the 
other  being  peculiar  to  the  cock.  The  stems  of  trees,  and  the  tops 
of  the  bushes  intercept  your  aim;  and  of  course  they  hide  a  wood- 
cock more  easily  than  they  do  a  pheasant ;  first,  because  he  is  much 
smaller  j  secondly,  because  he  does  not  mount  when  on  the  wing. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  and  the  chief  difficulty  in  hitting  a 
woodcock,  namely,  his  pceuliar  flight.  The  woodcock  has  a  most 
ungcntlemanly  trick  of  "  ducking n  as  soon  as  he  is  fairly  up, 
and  unless  you  are  prepared  for  this  peculiarity  you  are  in 
danger  of  shooting  over  him.  He  is  indeed  the  only  game  bird 
who  cither  does  fly,  or  seems  to  fly,  downwards.  And  when  he  just 
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tops  a  hazel  or  holly  bush,  and  dips  in  his  flight  directly  after- 
wards, he  presents  a  very  puzzling  shot  to  sportsmen  not  acquainted 
with  his  habits.  But  a  woodcock  in  the  open  never  ought  to  be 
missed.  The  nicest  places  to  kill  them  in  are  those  large  swampy 
basins  still  to  be  found  in  England  where  the  ground  slopes  all 
round  to  a  small  lake  in  the  middle,  fed  by  innumerable  little 
streamlets  oozing  through  the  treacherous  black  soil,  and  half 
hidden  from  view  by  thickets  of  dwarf  alder  and  ash.  The 
sides  of  the  basin  should  be  covered  with  fern  and  sprinkled  with 
holly  stubbs,  and  other  low  thick  bushes,  with  a  few  big  trees  here 
and  there  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  On  the  southern  slope 
of  such  a  hollow  as  this  woodcocks  often  lie  in  great  abundance, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  couple  may  be  killed  there  even  in  coun- 
ties not  generally  favourable  to  them.  In  such  a  spot  they  are 
easy  to  shoot,  for  they  must  fly  above  the  shrubs,  and  what  is 
likewise  of  importance,  they  are  easily  marked  down.  There  is  a 
sport  in  killing  purely  wild  game,  such  as  snipes  and  woodcocks, 
to  which  neither  grouse,  nor  partridge,  nor  pheasant  shooting  can 
lay  any  claim.  And  even  in  the  case  of  wild  ducks,  wherever  you 
find  them  in  any  quantity,  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  decoy, 
so  that  even  these  rise  before  you  with  some  taint  of  preservation 
clinging  to  them.  The  best  shot  for  woodcocks  is  number  7,  but 
when  you  are  beating  covers,  and  shooting  hares  and  pheasants  a 
larger  size  is  necessary,  so  that,  generally  speaking,  in  a  shot  at  a 
woodcock  you  have  just  that  chance  against  you,  whatever  it  may 
amount  to,  which  depends  on  the  use  of  the  more  or  less  suitable 
projectile. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  England  the  cream  of  snipe-shooting 
is  in  November.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  the  moon- 
light nights,  is  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  but  their  presence  in  par- 
ticular localities  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  weather.  During 
mild  showery  weather  they  remain  about  the  fens  and  bogs.  Frost 
drives  them  up  the  brooks,  and  sheltered  ditches.  Here  you  find 
them  more  scattered,  but  much  more  difficult  to  shoot.  A  snipe 
that  rises  within  twenty  yards  of  you  in  perfectly  open  ground, 
ought  not  to  be  missed  by  any  average  partridge  shot.  He  will  begin 
to  fly  straight  long  before  he  is  out  of  good  shooting  distance,  and 
killing  him  then  is  merely  a  question  of  steadiness.  Where  snipes 
bother  you  so,  is  where  there  is  a  bit  of  hedge  or  a  few  bushes,  or 
even  a  broken  bank,  any  inequality  in  the  ground  in  fact,  of  which, 
like  smart  skirmishers,  they  can  take  advantage  :  and  they  seem  as 
if  they  did  it  quite  purposely.  Their  adroitness  in  placing  any 
obstacle  of  this  nature  between  themselves  and  the  shooter,  must 
be  witnessed  to  be  believed.  Whether  it  is  mere  chance,  or 
whether  it  is  instinct,  we  don't  know,  but  the  success  of  their- 
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manoeuvres  is  so  great,  that  in  the  situations  described  you  must 
be  uncommonly  quick  to  get  a  shot  at  more  than  one  snipe  in 
three  that  rises  within  ten  yards  of  you.  If  you  bag  one  in  four, 
you  will  have  little  reason  to  reproach  yourself.  Always  beat  for 
snipes  down  the  wind,  as  they  fly  against  it,  and  the  greater  chance 
of  their  getting  up  wild  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  greater 
advantage  of  a  cross  shot.  A  setter  that  will  also  retrieve  is  the 
best  dog  for  snipe,  as  they  often  lie  wonderfully  close,  and  when 
your  boy  goes  to  pick  up  a  bird  that  you  have  killed  behind  you, 
he  will  often  flush  a  couple  while  you  are  loading,  which  you  have 
walked  clean  over,  and  which  a  good  dog  would  have  found. 

Wild  duck  shooting  in  an  inland  country,  unless  you  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  decoy,  is  hardly  a  November  sport,  as 
these  birds  never  get  dispersed  about  the  brooks  and  rivulets,  except 
during  a  severe  frost,  such  as  we  rarely  have  till  after  Christmas. 
When  they  do  you  may,  if  in  luck,  that  is  if  you  happen  to  have 
got  first  to  the  ground,  have  nice  sport  with  them,  that  is  to  say 
between  eleven  and  four  you  may  pick  up  two  or  three  couple  of 
duck  and  teal.  Of  course  there  are  many  parts  of  England  where 
a  wild  duck  is  as  little  likely  to  show  itself  as  a  vulture.  There 
are  others  again  where  ducks  breed  and  are  tolerably  abundant. 
We  are  speaking  of  districts  half  way  between  these  two  :  inland 
cultivated  counties,  with  well  watered  meadows,  and  not  too  popu- 
lous. Here,  when  the  snow  is  three  feet  on  the  ground,  and  every 
lake,  pond,  or  swamp  is  a  surface  of  iron,  the  wild  fowl  betake 
themselves  to  those  high-banked  brooks  and  deep-sheltered  ditches, 
in  which  beginners  with  the  Ouorn  or  Pytchley  generally  find  a 
bed,  too,  before  their  first  season  is  over.  These  streams  some- 
times glide  along  under  tall  whitethorn  hedges,  sometimes  wander 
through  the  meadows,  fringed  at  intervals  with  thorn  and  willow, 
which  bend  across  the  stream,  and  secure  little  sheltered  nooks 
where  the  water  is  never  frozen.  At  any  sharp  bend  in  the  stream, 
where  the  bank  is  worn  away  beneath,  and  a  current  is  kept  up  by 
the  angle,  if  it  is  overgrown,  as  we  have  described,  fowl  may  gene- 
rally be  expected ;  and  the  best  plan  is  not  to  walk  regularly  along 
the  course  of  the  brook,  but  to  come  down  on  these  particular 
spots  at  right  angles  to  it.  Then  if  the  birds  arc  there,  what  a 
glorious  rise  you  get,  what  a  terrific  splashing  and  quacking,  as 
they  lift  themselves  out  of  the  water,  and  get  heavily  under  weigh  ; 
what  a  splendid  broadside  they  expose,  and  what  a  lovely  picture 
is  presented  by  the  mallard  to  the  right,  and  the  duck  to  the  left 
of  you,  tumbling  in  the  white  snow  !  You  may  perhaps  go  a  couple 
of  hours  before  you  get  another  shot,  but  when  you  do,  arc  you 
not  more  than  repaid  ? 
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VII. — THE  EARL  OF  DERBY  AND  EARL  RUSSELL. 

No  incident  of  the  Irish  Church  debate  last  session  was  more 
dramatic  than  the  speech  delivered  during  the  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  No  one  who  heard  that  speech  can  forget  the  scene  amidst 
which  it  was  delivered.  It  was  on  the  third  night  of  the  memor- 
able debate  that  Lord  Derby  arose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  house  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  our  hereditary  legislators ; 
one  looked  along  the  benches  on  either  side  without  missing  a 
single  noticeable  face.  Every  peer  of  the  realm  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  his  countrymen,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  downwards, 
was  present.  In  the  narrow  gallery  running  round  the  sombre 
gilded  chamber  on  a  level  with  the  upper  tier  of  windows,  were 
assembled  many  of  our  best  known  peeresses,  whose  light  summer 
toilettes  made  the  gloomy  hall  look  unusually  bright  and  cheerful. 
On  the  steps  of  the  throne,  divided  by  a  narrow  rail  from  the 
house  itself,  stood  a  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  peers'  eldest  sons.  Amongst  these,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.  Lowe  were  all  to  be  found ;  and  all  were  waiting 
with  the  keenest  anxiety  for  the  opening  sentences  of  Lord  Derby's 
speech.  In  one  of  the  little  tribunes  at  the  back  of  the  gallery, 
devoted  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  not  privy 
councillors,  sat  the  man  who  may  perhaps  be  accounted  the  hero 
of  the  Irish  Church  question,  the  man  who  for  conscience  sake 
had  given  up  the  highest  prize  of  his  profession,  and  stepped  aside 
from  the  woolsack  into  private  life — Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  The 
assemblage  as  a  whole  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  in  rank,  in 
intellect,  and  in  power  ever  gathered  together  during  the  lifetime 
of  one  generation. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  assemblage  that  there  rose  from  a 
place  on  the  front  bench  to  the  left  of  the  woolsack,  an  elderly 
man.  No  one  could  look  at  the  figure  which  stood  at  the  table  for 
a  moment,  silent  and  even  apparently  embarrassed,  without  being 
struck  by  it.  The  upright  frame — upright  in  spite  of  weakness, 
evidently  due  as  much  to  severe  illness  as  to  years — the  prominent 
and  striking  features,  the  thin  grey  hair,  brushed  back  from  a 
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noble  forehead,  and  the  commanding  attitude  of  the  head,  made 
up  a  picture  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Few  as  they  looked  at  it 
could  doubt  that  the  old  man  before  them,  was  not  last  among  the 
nobles  of  England,  and  none  who  heard  him  when  he  began  to 
speak  could  question  the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  day  been  a  singu- 
larly elegant  and  powerful  public  speaker.  Of  the  matter  of  Lord 
Derby's  speech  upon  this  occasion,  except  only  the  closing  sen- 
tence, we  do  not  propose  to  speak  here.  The  manner  of  its 
delivery  was  however  singularly  touching  throughout.  The  curse 
upon  Ellangowan,  which  the  Earl  recited  from  the  pages  of  Scott, 
was  delivered  with  almost  perfect  dramatic  force  and  power ;  the 
rugged  Scotch  dialect  being  rendered  with  the  closest  fidelity,  and 
the  manner  of  the  speaker,  as  he  poured  out  the  terrible  words  of 
warning  and  denunciation,  having  something  about  it  of  the  weird 
pathos  of  an  ancient  prophet,  calling  down  malediction  upon  the 
head  of  his  persecutor  from  amongst  the  ruins  of  his  former 
home.  But  there  was  nothing  weird,  though  there  was  much, 
very  much,  that  was  touching  in  the  closing  passage  of  this 
remarkable  speech.  Lord  Derby  spoke  in  that  passage  of  his  age, 
his  frailty,  his  evident  nearness  to  the  grave,  and  then  in  a  manner 
the  haughty  and  defiant  pride  of  which  called  to  mind  some  of  the 
most  memorable  episodes  of  his  earlier  career,  he  told  the  crowded 
assemblage  which  hung  upon  his  words,  that  to  his  dying  day  it 
would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him  to  have  been  enabled  to  lift 
up  his  voice  upon  that  occasion,  against  a  measure  which  he 
believed  to  be  fraught  with  injustice,  and  big  with  peril  to  his 
country. 

With  that  speech  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  careers 
of  the  century  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a  close.  At 
the  moment  at  which  these  lines  are  written  Lord  Derby  is  lying 
at  Knowsley  very  ill.  His  recovery  from  the  attack  from  which 
he  is  just  now  suffering  is  very  doubtful;  but  even  should  he 
recover  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  avenues  of  public  life  are  for 
ever  closed  to  him.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  infirmities,  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
ruling  the  country,  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most men,  and  even  now,  therefore,  we  may  write  of  him  as  one 
who  is  politically,  if  not  naturally,  dead. 

Few  of  the  characters  which  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  present 
generation  to  study  upon  the  stage  of  public  life  have  presented 
more  striking  features  than  those  belonging  to  Lord  Derby.  He 
is  not  known  as  the  wisest  statesman  of  our  time  ;  he  has  never 
indeed  aspired  to  a  reputation  for  marked  political  wisdom.  His 
name  is  hardly  identified  with  any  of  the  great  measures  which 
stand  out  in  undisputed  prominence  upon  the  pages  of  the  statute 
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book — though  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  share  in  some  of  the  most 
important  efforts  of  modern  legislation  has  been  much  larger  than 
is  generally  acknowledged.  Nor  has  he  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion been  connected  with  what  is  known  as  the  popular  party  in 
the  state.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  public  life  he  has  never 
been  chargeable  with  courting  the  applause  of  the  multitude ;  nor 
has  he  once  during  his  long  career  shrunk  from  uttering  his 
unreserved  opinions  upon  matters  on  which  he  knew  that  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen  were  opposed  to  him.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  things,  few  men  have  been  more  popular  than 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby.  Even  in  Lancashire,  where  the 
defunct  Manchester  school  was  once  so  strong,  nobody  has  been 
able  to  attract  to  himself  a  larger  share  of  the  affection  and  esteem 
of  the  cotton  operatives  than  the  great  Tory  peer.  The  fiercest 
radicals  in  that  county  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  man, 
who  though  he  believed  that  it  was  his  mission  to  stem  the  tide  of 
democracy,  was  yet  the  constant  and  generous  friend  of  the  toil- 
ing multitude.  No  better  proof  of  the  power  which  his  name 
carried  with  it  in  his  native  county  could  be  desired  than  that 
which  was  afforded  by  the  result  of  the  North  Lancashire  election 
of  last  year,  when  his  son,  a  young  and  comparatively  untried 
man,  succeeded  in  wresting  a  seat  from  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton,  despite  the  immense  territorial  influence  which  the  latter 
could  command.  In  society  too,  Lord  Derby  has  enjoyed  a  posi- 
tion which,  it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration,  has  been  filled  by 
no  one  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not  even 
Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  marvellous  personal  power  over  poli- 
ticians of  all  parties,  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  esteem,  the  admira- 
tion, nay  almost  the  worship  of  the  upper  classes  as  that  which 
belonged  to  Lord  Derby.  He  was  not  only  the  leader  of  a  party ; 
but  the  undisputed  master  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  led  the 
nobility  of  England ;  and  again  and  again  have  the  proudest  and 
noblest  of  his  opponents  in  the  upper  chamber  been  compelled  to 
bend  before  the  influence  of  his  magic  sway,  and  to  own  that  they 
were  powerless  in  opposition  to  him.  As  for  his  own  party  they 
followed  Lord  Derby  with  the  unswerving  devotion  with  which,  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  a  prince's  vassals  followed  their  master.  There 
have  been,  as  all  the  world  knows,  contentions  and  disagreements 
of  late  in  the  Conservative  camp.  At  one  time  it  even  seemed  not 
impossible  that  the  party  might  be  split  into  two  great  sections ; 
but  not  once  during  these  unhappy  dissensions  has  a  single  word 
of  disloyalty  towards  Lord  Derby  been  heard  from  either  side.  So 
long  as  he  enjoyed  the  vigour  of  bodily  health,  he  was  able  to 
maintain  in  his  party  the  most  perfect  discipline  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  desire ;  and  it  was  a  discipline  founded,  not  upon  the 
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domination  of  an  arrogant  intellect,  bnt  upon  the  affectionate  con- 
fidence which  the  rank  and  file  felt  in  their  leader.  It  was  not 
until  his  long  public  career  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  was 
making  no  attempt  to  conceal  fhe  fact  that  the  duties  forced  upon 
him  by  his  country  were  irksome  in  the  extreme,  that  his  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  his  party  began  to  decrease.  But  even  to 
the  last  his  personal  following  was  the  strongest  which  in  modern 
times  any  political  leader  has  been  able  to  command. 

And  how  was  it  that  a  man,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  had  none 
of  the  ordinary  political  qualities  which  command  the  enthusiastic 
support  which  he  enjoyed,  was  yet  able  to  occupy  such  a  position 
in  public  life.  We  have  said  that  Lord  Derby  never  laid  claim  to 
the  possession  of  extreme  sagacity  as  a  statesman.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  admirably  qualified  to  be  a  party  leader  than  almost 
any  other  man  of  his  time.  He  had  those  personal  qualities  which 
at  all  times  command  the  respect  of  foes  and  the  affection  of 
friends.  Nothing  throughout  his  whole  life  has  been  more  remark- 
able than  his  unvarying  fidelity  to  his  party.  Lord  Derby  has 
repeatedly  been  taunted  with  inconsistency,  because,  like  every 
other  man  of  common  wisdom,  he  has  allowed  his  opinions  to  grow 
with  the  growth  of  the  age.  But,  in  one  thing,  at  least,  his  con- 
sistency can  never  have  been  challenged.  He  has  never  yet  left 
his  followers  in  an  awkward  dilemma;  he  has  never  yet  lacked 
a  the  courage  of  his  opinions he  has  never  yet  shown  political 
cowardice.  It  has  never  mattered  to  him  that  the  battle  he  has 
had  to  fight  has  often  been  a  losing  one.  "  I  like/'  said  he,  last 
session,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  I  like  to  be  upon  the  losing  side/'' 
A  mere  party  battle,  indeed,  was  nothing  to  him,  unless,  in  waging 
it,  he  could  feel  some  of  that  stern  joy,  which  the  man  of  the 
highest  courage  experiences  when  he  knows  that  the  odds  are 
against  him.  The  breath  of  the  world's  idle  applause,  the  songs 
and  shouts  of  victory,  were  nothing  and  less  than  nothing  to  him. 
To  be  the  leader  of  a  chosen  few,  who  shared  his  feelings  and  his 
opinions,  and  who  trusted  themselves  to  his  guidance,  and  to  see 
before  him  an  arrogant  majority,  waiting  for  his  attack  much  as 
the  Philistine  giant  waited  for  the  advance  of  the  Hebrew  shepherd 
lad — these  were  the  things  in  which  Lord  Derby  seemed  to  find 
the  highest  pleasure.  He  knew  no  fear ;  he  acknowledged  no 
defeat.  Given  a  cause,  which,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he 
believed  to  be  founded  upon  right  and  justice,  and  he  would  fight 
for  that  cause,  though  he  stood  alone  against  the  whole  world. 
It  was  this  heroic  courage  which  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
devotion  of  his  followers.  Few  people  indeed  could  resist  the 
fascination  which  a  man  of  this  stamp  exercises  over  those  around 
him.     Even  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  his  partizans 
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doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  steps  which  he  might  be  taking,  they 
were  fairly  carried  away  by  the  fearless  bearing  and  heroic  re- 
solve of  their  leader.  All  the  world  knows  that  he  was  called  the 
Rupert  of  Debate.  He  had  earned  the  title,  and  he  was  proud  of 
it.  He  liked  to  be  compared  to  the  dashing  cavalier  whose  bril- 
liant charges  carried  fear  and  dismay  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe. 
And  no  one  who  has  watched  his  public  life  can  deny  that  there 
was  a  very  marked  resemblance  between  the  two  men.  Lord 
Derby's  political  actions  were  not  only  brave  and  resolute ;  but 
they  were  dazzling  and  brilliant.  They  had,  in  fact,  those  qualities 
which  arise  from  an  equal  admixture  of  genius  and  of  valour.  To 
strategy,  as  strategy,  he  never  stooped.  It  would  have  been  posi- 
tively painful  to  him  to  have  had  to  resort  to  a  vulgar  ambuscade 
in  order  to  obtain  a  victory  over  the  foe.  All  that  he  did  was  done 
in  the  open  field.  Sometimes,  indeed,  his  attacks  were  almost 
insolent  in  their  daring.  He  would  charge  the  assembled  Liberal 
peers  single-handed,  without  a  moment's  hesitation ;  and  it  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  not  a  few  of  his  most  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  this  manner.  Thus  it  was  that  his  followers  looked  up 
to  him  with  the  admiration  and  devotion  which  the  rank  and  file 
of  an  army  always  feel  for  a  commander  who  is  cast  in  this  heroic 
mould.  They  worshipped  him  even  more  in  defeat  than  in  success. 

His  eloquence,  too,  was  one  of  the  happy  gifts  which  enabled 
him  to  sustain  his  position  at  the  head  of  his  party.  Few  men  will 
deny  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  his  day.  His  oratory 
had  not  the  massive  grandeur  which  characterizes  that  of  Mr. 
Bright ;  nor  was  it  capable  of  the  lofty  and  sustained  flights  which 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  often  takes.  But  it  was  always  vigorous, 
always  graceful,  always  clear.  It  was  full  of  happy  illustrations 
and  of  apt  quotations.  Its  satire  was  always  easy  and  polished ; 
it  was  studded  with  epigrams,  which  appeared,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  the  impromptu  offspring  of  the  moment,  and,  at  times,  it 
showed  powers  both  of  pathos  and  invective  which  were  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  speeches  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  As  a 
debater,  the  Earl  was  undisputed  master  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  had  at  all  times  so  ready  a  command  of  arguments,  and  could 
always  express  them  in  such  terse  and  telling  language,  that  he 
was  never  unready  when  a  sudden  storm  disturbed  the  usually 
serene  atmosphere  of  the  upper  chamber.  Let  who  can  recall 
the  sharp  contests  of  wit  and  rhetoric  which  have  again  and 
again  taken  place  between  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Russell  in  later 
days,  and  between  Lord  Derby  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  or  Lord 
Granville  in  earlier  times,  bear  testimony  to  the  fact,  that,  in  these 
tussles,  the  great  Conservative  Earl  was  uniformly  victorious. 
Many  of  his  sharp  sayings,  evidently  uttered  without  forethought, 
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have  been  carefully  treasured  up,  and  have  now  become  part  of  our 
language.  One,  only,  of  these  sayings  need  be  quoted — his 
description,  as  accurate  as  it  was  graphic,  of  Lord  Russell's  foreign 
policy  as  a  system  of  "  meddle  and  muddle/''  As  a  specimen  of 
the  vigour  of  his  oratorical  powers  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
public  life,  as  well  as  a  touching  memorial  of  the  part  he  took  in 
the  great  conflict  of  last  session,  we  may  transcribe  the  closing 
sentences  of  the  speech  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill :  — 

"My  lords,"  said  he,  "I  am  now  an  old  man,  and,  like  many 
of  your  lordships,  past  the  allotted  span  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  My  official  life  is  at  an  end,  my  political  life  is  nearly  closed, 
and  in  the  course  of  nature  my  natural  life  cannot  be  long.  That 
natural  life  commenced  at  the  period  of  the  great  rebellion  in  Ire- 
land which  immediately  preceded  the  union  between  the  two 
countries.  God  grant  that  it  may  not  close  with  the  renewal  of 
rebellion !  My  Lords,  I  do  not  pretend  to  foretell  the  distant 
future.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  for  my  own  part,  if  it  be  for  the  last 
time  I  now  have  the  honour  of  addressing  your  lordships,  I  declare 
that  it  will  be  to  my  dying  day  a  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able 
to  lift  my  voice  against  the  adoption  of  a  measure,  the  impolicy  of 
which  is  only  equalled  by  its  moral  iniquity." 

But  few  things  contributed  more  to  Lord  Derby's  control  over 
his  party  than  his  own  birth  and  lineage.  The  representative  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  English  families,  the  heir  of  one  of 
the  most  splendid  estates  in  the  country,  he  was  eminently  fitted 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy  of  his  native  land.  All  his 
instincts  were  their  instincts,  his  very  prejudices  were  those  most 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  If  he  lacked  the  cold  and 
clear  judgment  of  the  statesman,  he  had  that  which  in  a  great 
measure  atoned  for  it — the  quick  instinctive  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  No  one  who  knew  Lord  Derby  could  ever  dream 
that  he  would  at  any  time  be  false  to  his  order,  or  to  his  country. 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  chances 
of  public  life,  the  honour  of  his  sovereign  and  of  his  native  land 
would  still  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  honour.  The  very 
position  which  it  was  his  lot  to  occupy,  first  as  heir  and  afterwards 
as  owner,  of  the  stately  demesne  of  Knowsley,  and  all  the  broad 
lauds  attaching  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby,  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  render  him  a  safe  guide  to  the  aristocracy  of  his  country. 
Weighted  by  the  honours  and  the  riches  which  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  enjoy,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  stray  aside  from 
the  path  of  safety.  It  might  easily,  however,  have  been  that  his 
position  should  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  character,  as  to 
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contract  his  sympathies,,  and  make  him  the  great  divider  of  classes 
in  the  country  where  he  wielded  such  enormous  power.  But 
allied  to  his  aristocratic  feelings  and  prejudices,  was  a  noble 
chivalry  of  character,  not  unworthy  of  one  who  was  the  descendant 
of  so  many  gallant  knights,  which  led  him  at  all  times  to  extend 
a  protecting  arm  over  the  multitude.  He  hated  democracy  with 
&  fierce  hatred  that  knew  no  bounds,  but  he  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  show  the  most  generous  consideration  towards  the  poor.  He 
had,  in  fact,  the  feelings  of  a  feudal  chief,  who  whilst  maintaining 
with  the  most  rigorous  impartiality  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
his  own  order,  yet  acknowledged  that  he  had  special  duties  to 
perform  towards  the  orders  beneath  him,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  perform  those  duties  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  The 
world  has  seen  a  great  many  noblemen  who  have  been  staunch 
Liberals  in  politics,  but  who  in  private  life  have  unfortunately 
been  the  reverse  of  liberal.  Lord  Derby,  though  the  most  Con- 
servative of  statesmen,  was  personally  the  most  liberal  of  men.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  any  special  acts  of  his,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  his  fellow  men,  but  the  great  part  he  took  in  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  in  his  own  county  during  the  time  of  the  Cotton 
Famine  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered  in  Lancashire,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  had  no  small  political  results. 

Haughty,  quick-tempered,  and  at  times  rash  of  speech,  Lord 
Derby  undoubtedly  was.  We  do  not  write  as  his  blind;  pane- 
gyrists, and  it  would  be  sorry  flattery  to  hide  the  faults  of  such  a 
man.  He  had  committed  during  his  long  public  life  many  mis- 
takes ;  he  had  uttered  many  sayings  which  had  no  sooner  fallen 
from  his  lips  than  they  were  repented  of ;  but  repentance  came 
so  quickly  after  the  fault,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  confes- 
sion so  candid,  and  reparation  so  ample,  that  one  can  but  say  of 
him  that  "  e'en  his  failings  leant  to  Virtue's  side/''  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  one  who  had  at  his  command  so  much  ample  debating 
power,  and  who  was  for  so  many  years  mixed  up  with  the  heat  of 
party  conflict,  should  at  times  have  made  use  of  language  which 
occasioned  pain  to  others.  In  his  day  he  had  been  the  object  of 
O'ConnelFs  fiercest  abuse — he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  being 
called  "  shave-beggar/'  by  the  great  Dan — and  from  O'Connell's 
days  down  to  our  own,  he  has  been  in  the  thick  of  every  political 
battle  which  the  country  has  seen  waged.  He  was  thus  trained  as 
it  were  against  his  will  in  the  arts  of  invective  and  abuse ;  but 
often  as  he  was  led  into  indiscretions  in  the  heat  of  party  warfare, 
he  was  always  ready  afterwards  with  that  ample  explanation  which 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  political  conflict,  may  be  said  to 
turn  away  wrath.  Thus  it  happened  that  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Derby  has  been 
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popular  with  the  members  of  both  parties.  His  dashing  onslaughts 
commanded  the  admiration  even  of  those  against  whom  they  were 
directed,  and  he  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  his  most  deter- 
mined political  opponents.  In  all  these  respects,  then,  Lord 
Derby  made  an  admirable  party  leader.  He  had  courage  of  a  rare 
kind  ;  he  had  ready  eloquence,  and  a  lively  fancy,  and  he  had  that 
magnanimity  of  character  which  not  only  secures  the  affections  of 
friends,  but  compels  the  respect  of  opponents.  And  though  there 
was  often  a  want  of  caution  about  his  movements,  his  quick  wit, 
and  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  class  of  which 
he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  did  much  to  atone  for  any 
temporary  rashness.  He  led  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  man  who  was  better 
qualified  to  perform  that  task. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  Earl's  rank  as  an  administra- 
tive statesman,  we  find  that  he  shines  more  in  general  principles 
than  in  matters  of  detail.  Lord  Derby  was  indeed  somewhat  too 
apt  to  look  upon  the  minutiae  of  official  business  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  impatience.  He  was  far  more  of  the  party  leader  than  of 
the  administrator,  and  in  this  respect  he  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  old  school  of  English  statesmen,  men,  who  though 
they  had  the  highest  capacity  for  governing,  yet  looked  upon  the 
details  of  office  as  matters  almost  beneath  their  consideration  ;  and 
yet  no  one  can  forget  that  during  his  three  administrations  the 
Earl  carried  to  a  successful  issue  some  of  the  most  important 
legislative  reforms  which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  chief  share  in  these  reforms  might  be 
claimed  by  subordinate  members  of  the  administrations  ;  but  Lord 
Derby  has  at  least  the  credit  of  having  lent  his  powerful  assistance  to 
them,  and  in  many  cases  the  acts  which  were  done,  were  his  acts 
alone.  The  frank  and  immediate  recognition  of  Louis  Napoleon,  for 
instance,  after  the  coup  d'etat,  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  momen- 
tous and  important  proceedings  ever  taken  by  an  English  minister, 
but  it  was  proof  that,  despite  all  whicli  might  be  said  by  his  de- 
tractors, Lord  Derby  had  no  lack  of  a  keen  sagacity.  At  the  time 
at  which  the  results  of  the  coup  d'etat  were  so  readily  and  fully 
recognized  by  the  government,  Louis  Napoleon  was  universally 
unpopular  in  England,  and  Radical  writers  were  even  urging  us  to 
enter  upon  a  war  for  the  sake  of  avenging  the  wrongs  suffered  by 
French  Republicanism.  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  Lord  Derby 
had  the  daring  to  place  England  in  such  a  position  that  from  that 
day  down  to  the  present  moment,  she  and  Prance  have  been  knit 
together  in  bonds  of  unbroken  amity.  How  much  we  owe  to  the 
Earl  for  this  act,  an  act  which  a  man  of  less  courage,  and  of  a 
lesser  degree  of  inflexibility,  would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon, 
vol.  iv.  12 
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we  can  never  know;  bnt  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  had  he  done 
nothing  else  during  his  whole  public  life,  he  would  still  have  left 
us  his  debtor. 

His  career  as  an  administrator  was,  however,  marked  by  many- 
remarkable  successes.  In  1833,  as  a  young  man,  it  was  his  happy 
lot  to  propose  in  his  official  capacity  as  Secretary  to  the  Colonies, 
that  measure  upon  which,  even  now,  no  Englishman  can  lookback 
without  a  thrill  of  pride — the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  West 
India  slaves;  and  as  Prime  Minister,  the  work  which  he  accom- 
plished in  the  reform  of  the  Chancery  Courts,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  militia,  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  and  in  the  reform  of  our  representative  system,  was  such  as 
to  give  him  a  high  place  amongst  the  ranks  of  English  statesmen. 

We  do  not  propose  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  his  career,  but 
we  may  go  back  to  his  early  days,  and  present  him  to  our  readers 
as  the  young  Minister  of  nearly  forty  years  ago,  as  he  was  "  photo- 
graphed "  with  pen  and  ink  by  a  lively  magazine  writer,  who  has 
doubtless  long  ago  ceased  to  present  the  world  with  Parliamentary 
portraits.  Here  is  a  sketch  of  Lord  Derby  when  he  was  plain  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  for 
repeal : — cc  While  his  adversary  is  speaking  he  shows  little  self- 
command  ;  he  listens  with  a  spirit  of  mockery,  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  offensive,  but  which  causes  displeasure ;  he  turns 
round  to  his  neighbouring  minister,  and  whispers  and  laughs ;  he 
tosses  up  his  head,  and  exhibits  a  restlessness  and  impatience  of 
what  he  considers  to  be  either  sophistry,  ignorance,  or  absurdity ; 
he  cannot  sit  for  a  moment  in  tranquillity,  but  alternately  throws 
himself  back,  or  opens  his  knees,  and  putting  the  palms  of  his 
hands  together,  bends  down  his  head,  and  after  remaining  in  this 
attitude,  suddenly  recovers  himself,  and  seems  ready  to  spring  for- 
ward to  reply.  This  sort  of  Parliamentary  Pantomime  is  not 
relished  by  the  Opposition.  When,  however,  he  has  got  fairly  on 
his  legs,  he  shows  an  utter  absence  of  the  nervousness  and  sus- 
ceptibility which  one  might  have  anticipated  from  an  orator  whose 
silence  is  so  much  on  wires.  With  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  whose 
fault  consists  in  its  approach  to  an  occasional  shrillness,  and  with 
a  surprising  facility  of  neat  and  simple  phrase,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  exposition,  he  takes  up  every  argument 
and  every  fact  which  have  been  pressed  on  the  other  side,  and 
leaves  no  topic  and  no  assertion  untouched.  If  he  cannot  contra- 
dict he  qualifies ;  if  he  cannot  refute  he  embarrasses,  and  when 
he  can  contradict  and  can  refute,  he  performs  one  office  with 
asperity,  and  the  other  with  derision.  His  gesture  is  easy,  grace- 
ful, unaffected,  and  impressive ;  his  attitude  manly,  and  free  from 
any  of  the  artifices  of  deportment  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  suf- 
fered at  times  to  employ.    He  has  great  stienuousness,  and  even 
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ardour,  and  after  having  laid  his  antagonist  prostrate,  exults  in  his 
overthrow." 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  Lord  Derby  as  he  appeared  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  and  there  is  much  in  it  that  could  be  truthfully  applied 
to  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  so  recently  as  last 
session.  As  a  young  man,  he  was  regarded  with  peculiar  hatred 
by  the  Irish  repealers.  His  "  aristocratic  demeanour" — which 
might,  one  would  think,  have  been  pardoned  in  the  heir  of  the 
Stanleys — was  regarded  by  the  ragged  regiment  of  Irish  patriots 
as  something  specially  designed  to  insult  and  annoy  them.  At 
that  time  of  his  life,  Lord  Derby  used  his  eye-glass  constantly, 
and,  as  all  the  world  knows,  an  eye-glass  can  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  not  a  little  of  the  private  feeling  of  the 
person  who  carries  it.  O'Connell  and  his  tribe  of  relatives  used 
literally  to  writhe  under  the  quizzing  they  received  through  the 
glass  worn  by  the  haughty  young  man  of  "  aristocratic  demeanour," 
who  filled  the  responsible  post  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
who,  despite  his  high  birth  and  haughty  bearing,  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  meet  and  conquer  the  most  accomplished  Irish  debater 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  features  in  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Stanley  of  1831,  which  are  to  be  detected  in  the  Lord  Derby  of 
1869.  There  is,  however,  as  may  well  be  expected,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two.  During  the  late  session  of  Parliament, 
the  Earl  used  to  come  down  to  the  House  in  an  open  carriage,  and 
entering  the  building  by  the  peer's  doorway,  he  would  hobble  into 
the  House  itself  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  oak  walking-stick.  The  eye- 
glass of  1831  had  been  replaced  by  spectacles,  which  sat  remark- 
ably well  upon  his  prominent  Roman  nose.  His  fine  expansive 
forehead  was  hidden  by  the  hat,  which  was  usually  pulled  so  far 
down  that  the  brim  shaded  half  his  face.  His  arms  were  folded 
across  his  breast,  and  his  glance  turned  downwards.  Occasionally 
during  some  important  speech,  a  trace  of  the  old  restlessness 
would  show  itself;  but  it  was  seldom  more  than  a  trace.  He 
would  lift  his  head  quickly,  east  a  piercing  glance  at  the  speaker, 
and  move  his  lips,  as  though  he  were  talking  to  himself.  But  in 
another  instant  the  head  would  be  bent  down  once  more,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  spectator  to  know  that  the  Earl  was  not 
asleep.  At  other  times  he  would  turn  towards  the  peer  seated 
next  him — almost  invariably  Lord  Chelmsford — and  whisper  a  few 
words  in  his  ear;  or  he  would  beckon — though  this  was  very 
rarely  the  case — to  Lord  Cairns,  and  haying  drawn  him  to  his 
side,  would  hold  a  brief  conference  with  him.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  session  when  the  subject  under  discussion  was  that  in 
which  he  took  so  deep  a  personal  interest — the  state  of  Ireland — 
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he  would  spring  to  his  feet,  when  he  wished  to  speak  with  all  the 
impulsive  haste  which  characterised  him  in  his  youth.  When  he 
did  so,  of  course,  whoever  else  might  have  risen  at  the  same 
moment,  always  gave  way  to  him ;  for  his  position  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  one  of  undisputed  pre-eminence.  On  these  occa- 
sions he  would  dash  into  the  discussion  with  something  of  the 
heat  and  ardour  which  he  so  often  displayed  in  early  life ;  and  up 
to  the  last  he  displayed  undimmed  intellectual  powers,  and  an 
eloquence  which  nothing  but  his  physical  weakness  marred.  We 
have  spoken  already  of  his  memorable  speech  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Irish  Church  Bill.  Though  the  veteran  statesman 
never  showed  more  complete  physical  exhaustion  than  he  did 
during  the  delivery  of  that  speech,  the  effort  was  one  which  was 
not  unworthy  of  his  fame,  and  which  certainly  produced  upon  the 
audience  to  which  it  was  addressed  a  deeper  impression  than 
almost  any  other  speech  of  that  great  debate.  As  a  rule,  he 
spoke  as  little  as  possible  after  his  retirement  from  office.  He 
evidently  felt  his  own  feebleness  greatly,  and  was  very  anxious  to 
husband  his  resources.  Most  of  the  peers  as  they  entered,  paused 
at  his  seat,  to  shake  hands  with  him ;  but  latterly  even  this 
seemed  to  become  an  irksome  task  to  him ;  and  he  would  slip 
away  from  the  House  so  quietly  that  few  members  knew  when  he 
had  left.  It  seemed  all  this  summer  that  the  shadow  of  death 
was  upon  him.  More  than  once,  after  the  terrible  attack  under 
which  he  laboured  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  spoke  of  himself  to 
his  friends  as  "  a  broken  man/''  and  broken  he  undoubtedly  was  so 
far  as  his  physical  strength  was  concerned.  He  was  indeed  little 
more  than  the  shadow  of  his  former  self ;  but  his  heart  was  still 
as  gay  and  light  as  when,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  could  leave  the 
House  after  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting  debate,  upon  the  China 
question,  arm-in-arm  with  a  sporting  peer,  and  busy  in  the  discussion 
of  the  chances  of  a  favourite  for  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  He 
had  a  pleasant  laugh,  a  bright  smile,  a  gentle  word  for  all  his  friends. 
He  could  even  indulge  in  playful  satire  towards  his  political 
opponents,  and  despite  the  agonies  which  the  disease  under  which 
he  laboured  inflicted  upon  him,  he  was  always  cheerful  and  free 
from  the  moroseness  and  bitterness  which  are  too  often  the  accom- 
paniments of  severe  physical  pain.  At  the  present  moment  when 
a  death  vigil  is  being  kept  around  his  bed  at  Knowsley,  and  when 
the  bright  and  noble  qualities  of  his  spirit  can  never  again  be 
impressed  upon  us,  it  is  well  to  recall  these  things,  and  to  think  of 
him,  as  he  deserves  that  we  should  do,  tenderly  and  lovingly. 

That  Lord  Derby  deserved  a  high  place  as  a  literary  man 
no  one  who  has  read  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad"  can  deny.  This 
translation  was  accomplished  during  the  intervals  of  his  rest  from 
political  labour,  and  was  at  first  intended  for  private  circulation 
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only.  Its  singular  fidelity,  the  scholarship  which  it  displays,  and 
its  marked  literary  ability,  all  combine  to  give  it  a  high  place 
amongst  similar  works.  There  is  one  little  specimen  of  his 
lighter  work  in  translation  which  we  venture  to  transcribe  here. 
It  is  the  9th  Ode  of  Book  III.  of  Horace  : — 

TO  LYDIA. 
Horace  :  While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

While  with  encircling  arms 
No  youth  preferred  to  me 
Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms ; 
I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored, 
The  wealth,  the  bliss  of  Persia's  lord. 
Lydia :  While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone, 
While  Lydia  there  abode, 
Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  hateful  throne  ; 
Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia's  fame 
I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 
Horace :  'Tis  true,  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways, 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art 
To  touch  the  lyre,  and  breathe  harmonious  lays : 
For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid 
So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 
Lydia :  My  breast  with  fond  desire 
For  youthful  Calais  burns ; 
Touched  with  a  mutual  fire, 
The  son  of  Ornithus  my  love  returns ; 
For  him  I'd  doubly  die  with  joy, 
So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 
Sorace  :  What,  if  the  former  chain 
That  we  too  rashly  broke, 
We  yet  should  weave  again, 
And  bow  once  more  beneath  th'  accustomed  yoke  ? 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own, 
And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne  ? 
Lydia  :  Though  bright  as  morning-star 
My  Calais'  beaming  brow ; 
Though  more  inconstant  far, 
And  easier  chafed  than  Adria's  billows  thou  ; 
With  thee  my  life  I'd  gladly  spend, 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end. 

What  the  Earl  was  as  a  sportsman,  we  need  not  say.  He 
belonged,  however,  to  that  best  class  of  the  patrons  of  the  turf, 
the  men  who  regarded  sport  as  a  pastime,  not  as  a  profession ;  and 
when  he  saw  how  terrible  were  the  effects  of  gambling  upon  the 
turf  on  many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  aristocracy,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  own  inclinations,  and  withdraw 
from  a  pursuit  in  which  he  set  an  example  which  proved  to  be  a 
mischievous  one  in  the  case  of  others.  In  this  he  acted  like 
himself : — he  only  gave  another  proof  of  his  readiness  to  give  up 
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anything  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Again  and  again  has  he 
been  taunted  with  a  want  of  consistency ;  but  at  least  he  was  con- 
sistent, in  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be 
true ;  in  his  close  affection  towards  his  Sovereign — who  looked  to 
him  as  the  most  trusty  of  all  her  advisers — and  in  his  patriotic  zeal 
for  his  country's  welfare.  Upon  his  reputation  rests  the  blot  of 
no  party  job ;  nor  has  his  career  been  marred  by  any  lasting 
indiscretion.  To  say  that  he  had  faults/ is  but  to  say  that  he  was 
a  man ;  and  a  man  he  was,  and  an  honest  man  withal,  therefore 
was  he  noble,  not  only  by  the  patent  of  an  earldom  of  four 
centuries''  date,  but  by  the  highest  order  of  nobility — an  order 
which  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley  assuredly  valued  far  more 
than  his  coronet,  or  than  the  worldly  riches  and  honours  which 
were  showered  in  such  abundance  upon  him. 


[Since  the  above  was  written  Lord  Derby  has  ceased  to  live. 
This  sketch  has  therefore  no  longer  any  right  to  be  included  in  the 
series  of  "  Cabinet  Photographs."  The  shadow  of  a  great  loss 
rests  upon  England  to-day;  and  there  is  a  gap  in  our  midst  caused 
by  the  removal  of  this  consistent  patriot,  zealous  statesman,  and 
brilliant  orator,  the  magnitude  of  which  none  of  us  can  yet 
accurately  measure.] 


That  Earl  Russell  can  look  back  upon  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  successful  careers  ever  run  by  a  statesman  in  modern  times, 
is  a  point  which  no  one  can  dispute.  The  legislative  achievements 
which  the  man  who  had  the  honour  of  moving  the  great  Reform 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  can  count  as  his  own,  fill  many 
pages  of  the  Statute  Book,  and  have  altered  the  whole  course  of 
our  national  life.  The  Lord  John  Russell  of  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  century,  and  the  Earl  Russell  of  later  days,  has  had 
a  finger  in  almost  every  dish  prepared  by  Parliament  for  more 
than  half-a-century.  He  has  meddled  with  everything,  and 
though  he  has  muddled  not  a  few  things,  it  would  be  simple  affec- 
tation to  deny  that  he  has  gained  many  very  memorable  successes 
in  the  conflict  of  parties.  Eifty  years  ago  he  began  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  down  to  the  memorable  year 
1867,  he  may  almost  have  been  said  to  have  stood  in  loco  parentis 
towards  that  now  venerable  legislative  bantling.  As  a  young  man 
he  fought  the  battle  of  Reform  with  a  great  amount  of  very  un- 
necessary self-assertion ;  as  a  man  of  tolerably  mature  age,  he 
was  its  champion  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  and  as  an  old  man  he 
once  more  came  forward  in  the  same  cause,  once  more  insisted 
upon  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  ques- 
tion of  its  own  improvement,  and  shed  actual  tears  of  bitter  grief 
when  he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  induce  our  legislators  even. 
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to  listen  to  the  proposals  which  he  had  to  make  to  them  on  the 
subject. 

But  Reform  has  been  only  one  of  many  causes  with  which  he 
has  identified  himself  at  one  period  or  another  of  his  long  career. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  the  Admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Marriage  Laws,  the  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
the  Reform  of  our  Municipalities,  the  Registration  of  Births, 
Marriages,  and  Deaths,  Irish  Tithes,  the  English  Church,  Free 
Trade,  Non-intervention  :  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  in 
the  discussion  of  which  a  prominent  part  has  been  taken  by  the 
nobleman  of  whom  Sydney  Smith  said  that  he  was  "  the  Lycurgus 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  his  moral  courage  was  such  that  he  was 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Eleet,  or  to  perform  an  operation  in  lithotomy." 

The  day  has  passed  in  which  we  can  either  sneer  at  or  mis- 
represent Lord  Russell's  legislative  achievements.  They  were 
undoubtedly  very  remarkable  achievements,  and  quite  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  prove  that  their  author  was  a  man  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  English  statesmen.  But  when  we  go  through 
the  long  list  of  the  EarFs  public  acts  :  when  we  read  the  speeches 
which  he  made  fifty  years  ago,  on  behalf  of  causes  dear  to  the 
English  people,  and  when  we  trace  his  course  through  the  half- 
century  which  has  since  elapsed,  our  wonder  is  that  a  man  who 
has  undoubtedly  done  so  much,  and  who  has  deserved  so  well  of 
his  countrymen,  should  have  enjoyed  so  little  personal  popularity, 
and  so  small  an  amount  of  private  sympathy  and  esteem.  Take 
up  the  political  cartoons  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  you  will  find 
no  one  whom  the  pictorial  satirist  has  so  frequently  sought  to  make 
ridiculous  as  Lord  Russell.  Turn  over  the  leaves  of  a  file  of  the 
Times,  or  any  other  journal  of  professedly  Liberal  opinions,  and 
you  will  find  no  one — not  even  the  most  staunch  of  Tory  states- 
men— who  is  so  often  rebuked,  so  often  admonished,  so  often  abused, 
as  the  man  who  since  the  days  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ad- 
ministration has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Liberal  party.  How  comes  it  that  this  is  the  case  ?  How  is  it 
that  John  Earl  Russell,  despite  his  great  public  services,  and 
despite  all  that  he  has  done  for  the  party  with  which  he  is  iden- 
tified, and  the  abundant  success  that  has  attended  his  political 
life,  is  yet  one  who  can  hardly  be  called  a  great  man  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term  ? 

Partly  this  is  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Russell  has  throughout  his  life  been  a  victim  to  that  cold 
hauteur  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  sacred  traditions  of  true 
"Whiggism.  This  hauteur  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ordinary 
and  natural  pride  of  aristocratic  birth,  or  high  social  position. 
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Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Palmerston  were  both,  proud  men,  and 
against  one  of  them  at  least,  it  was  made  a  matter  of  serious  ac- 
cusation that  his  demeanour  was  haughty  and  "  aristocratic/''  But 
there  was  nothing  in  either  of  these  men  of  the  offensive  stiffness 
which  has  constantly  characterised  Lord  Russell,  and  which 
was  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  characters  of  many  of  the 
leading  Whig  statesmen  of  the  past  century.  Few  could  ever 
become  enthusiastic  about  "  Lord  John/''  or  if  any  one  were  rash 
enough  to  be  tempted  into  momentary  enthusiasm,  the  ebullition 
was  instantly  checked  by  a  chilling  word,  or  look,  or  letter.  We 
have  at  this  moment  before  us  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  charac- 
teristic little  incident  in  the  Earl's  career.  Five  or  six  -years  ago 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Perthshire  village  of  Blairgowrie,  and  the  sturdy  Scotch  peasantry, 
resolving  to  do  honour  to  the  great  Liberal  statesman,  invited  him 
to  a  "  banquet/''  at  Blairgowrie.  The  writer  happened  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  time,  and  procuring  a  ticket  for  the 
banquet — which  was  about  the  roughest  village  feast  at  which  he 
was  ever  present — he  went  to  Blairgowrie  to  witness  Lord  Rus- 
sell's reception.  In  due  time  the  famous  Whig  minister  came. 
The  people  were  delighted  at  having  him  in  their  midst,  and  they 
cheered  him  with  a  lusty  vigour  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Yorkshire  lungs.  At  the  door  of  the  Town  Hall,  or  the  Market 
House,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  banquet,  the  Earl  descended 
from  his  carriage ;  he  stood  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  giving  some 
directions  to  his  servants,  and  the  crowd  pressed  round  him  cheer- 
ing. One  respectable-looking  man  who  was  standing  very  near 
was  particularly  enthusiastic.  Upon  him  the  Earl  turned  with 
a  freezing  look  and  a  haughty  gesture.  "  Have  the  goodness 
not  to  make  so  much  noise,  sir  V3  said  he,  and  the  poor  Scot 
shrunk  away  utterly  abashed,  and  with  doubtless  very  different 
feelings  with  respect  to  Johnny  Russell  from  those  which  he  had 
entertained  towards  him  a  few  minutes  previously.  And  this  was 
a  most  characteristic  scene.  Very  vain,  and  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  popular  applause,  Lord  Russell  has  yet  this 
peculiar  coldness  and  haughtiness  of  manner  which  chills  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  admirers,  and  deprives  him  of  not  a  little  of  the 
popularity  which  is  undoubtedly  his  due. 

But  in  addition  to  this  the  Earl  has  all  his  life  long  been  pos- 
sessed by  an  over-weening  jealousy,  which  of  itself  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
had  done  less  than  he  has  accomplished  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  How  many  times  has  "  Johnny  upset  the  coach  ?"  We 
must  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  his  political  career  in  order 
to  give  an  answer  to  this  question.  Nay,  we  must  wait  until 
that  career  is  finished  before  we  can  be  satisfied  that  answer  is  a 
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complete  one.  He  believes  himself  able  to  accomplish  anything. 
No  administrative  task  appears  to  him  to  be  beyond  his  own 
powers.  And  he  has  just  as  great  a  disbelief  in  the  abilities  of 
others  as  he  has  confidence  in  his  own  abilities.  Thus  he  has 
again  and  again  stood  in  the  way  of  the  cause  to  which  he  has 
professed  throughout  his  life  so  warm  a  devotion ;  and  he  has 
repeatedly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  party  to  personal  pride  or 
pique.  It  is  melancholy  to  have  to  write  in  this  strain  of  a  man 
who  has  worked  so  hard,  so  long,  and  with  such  conspicuous 
ability  in  the  service  of  the  public,  but  the  truth  must  be  told, 
and  this  is  the  simple  truth.  He  was  jealous  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
until  Lord  Palmerston^s  superior  personal  gifts  gave  him  an  in- 
fluence over  his  party  which  even  Lord  Russell  could  not  dispute. 
He  has  always  been  jealous  of  Lord  Granville,  whose  tact  and 
geniality  are  the  very  qualities  which  he  himself  so  conspicuously 
lacks ;  and  he  is  even  to  this  day  jealous  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
an  unnatural  jealousy  which  old  age  seems  to  have  made  even 
more  bitter  than  were  the  jealousies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  strange  indeed,  that  Lord  Russell  should  ever  be  making 
mischief,  and  ever  doing  his  best  to  upset  the  coach.  We  need  go 
no  further  back  than  last  session  in  order  to  see  how  persevering 
were  his  efforts  to  embarrass  his  party,  not  upon  one  question 
only,  but  apparently  upon  every  question  which  seemed  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  mischief.  There  is  something 
almost  amusing  in  the  cold-blooded  way  in  which  he  will  get  up, 
and  with  as  much  deliberation  as  though  he  were  pronouncing  a 
set  oration  before  the  members  of  one  of  the  Universities,  deliver 
himself  of  a  speech,  the  sole  result  of  which — as  he  himself  is  per- 
fectly aware — must  be  to  embarrass,  nay,  even  to  destroy,  the 
prospects  of  his  party.  The  Earl  seems  all  his  life  long  to  have 
looked  upon  politicians  and  political  parties  as  worms  beneath  his 
feet,  or  as  a  set  of  chessmen,  to  be  knocked  about  and  shuffled 
into  a  corner  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  player  shows  in  hand- 
ling his  ivory  soldiers.  He  has  acted  upon  certain  well-defined 
principles ;  he  has  been  "  the  consistent  friend  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty" — no  one  will  deny  that— but  what  have  been  his 
feelings  towards  the  people  who  have  benefited  by  his  exertions  ? 
In  what  light  does  he  view  the  operatives,  the  Dissenters,  the 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Jews,  on  whose  behalf  he  has  interested 
himself?  Can  the  Grand  Mogul  have  a  more  haughty  contempt 
for  the  meanest  of  his  subjects  than  John,  Earl  Russell,  has,  for 
the  clients  whose  cause  he  has  fought  for  sixty  years  with  such 
marked  ability  ?  We  doubt  whether  he  even  "  remembers  that 
they  are  vertebrated  animals." 

This  is  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  his  own 
peculiar  mental  temperament,  but  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is  im- 
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bued  with  the  spirit  of  Whiggism.  His  political  principles  are 
part  of  his  hereditary  property.  For  a  Russell  to  be  anything  but 
the  friend  of  Liberalism — taking  the  word  in  its  current  meaning 
— would  appear  to  him  to  be  something  altogether  unnatural.  He 
would  as  soon — possibly  even  he  would  rather — see  the  entail  of  the 
Woburn  estates  cut,  and  the  estates  themselves  brought  to  the 
hammer,  and  sold  to  one  of  those  newly-enriched  men  for  whom 
he  has,  theoretically,  so  high  an  esteem,  and,  practically,  so 
unutterable  a  contempt. 

Let  him  not  be  denied  the  credit  which  is  his  due,  however. 
Lord  Russell  is  hardly  a  great  man  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  Though,  in  some  matters,  he  holds  a  higher  position  than  any 
other  of  his  contemporaries.  As  an  authority  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  constitution,  for  instance,  he  is,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
authority  we  have ;  and  it  is  a  genuine  treat  to  hear  him  laying 
down  the  law  upon  one  of  these  questions.  He  does  so  with  ju- 
dicial clearness,  and  with  more  than  judicial  force.  Upon  many 
questions  of  administrative  reform,  too,  the  country  is  more 
largely  indebted  to  him  than  to  any  other  statesman  of  modern 
times.  His  active  brain,  his  restless  industry,  and  his  constant 
desire  to  be  doing  something  which  shall  keep  him  before  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  have  led  him  again  and  again  to  take  in 
hand  great  works  from  which  other  statesmen  had  shrunk;  whilst 
his  self-confidence  and  his  genuine  ability  combined  have  enabled 
him  to  conduct  many  of  those  works  to  a  successful  issue. 

It  was  an  evil  day — evil  for  himself,  evil  for  his  country,  and 
evil  for  some  foreign  powers — in  which  Lord  Russell  became 
English  Foreign  Secretary.  From  first  to  last  his  foreign  policy 
has  been  an  unfortunate  one,  and  it  has  also  been  one  which,  had 
England  not  accepted  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  would  have 
led  us  into  some  very  serious  scrapes.  When  he  was  Home 
Secretary  or  Prime  Minister,  we  had  him  to  ourselves,  and  we 
understood  him.  We  took  his  letters — what  a  host  of  them  he 
has  given  to  us  ! — for  just  as  much  as  they  were  worth,  and  no 
more.  We  made  allowances  for  his  constant  love  of  inter- 
meddling ;  and  we  could  even  forgive  his  chilling  personal  hauteur. 
But  it  was  different  when  he  became  the  representative  of  England 
in  its  relations  with  foreign  courts.  The  Poles,  the  Danes,  the 
Russians,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  understand  the  peculiarities 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary ;  and  even  when  his  letters  were  as  innocent 
as  those  of  Mr.  Toots  himself,  they  believed  that  all  the  big  words 
they  contained,  all  the  advice  they  offered,  or  rather  thrust  upon 
foreign  powers,  meant  something  more  than  they  really  did.  They 
had  no  conception  that  unless  he  were  prepared  to  support  his 
words  by  deeds,  a  minister  would  venture  to  sit  down  in  his  room 
in  Whitehall,  and  calmly  pen  despatches  dictating  in  language 
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which  itself  was  somewhat  offensive,  to  some  of  the  most  powerful 
states  in  Europe,  and  holding  out  open  encouragement  to  strug- 
gling causes.  Thus  it  happened  that  Lord  Russell  got  us  into  some 
very  humiliating  scrapes  during  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  did  not  a  little  to  efface  the  impression  which  his  great  success 
in  matters  of  domestic  policy  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen. 

During  the  American  War  the  course  which  he  took  was  a 
thoroughly  characteristic  one.  He  was  right  in  his  policy.  He 
pursued  to  the  best  of  his  ability  a  strict  neutrality  in  his  dealings 
with  the  contending  states.  But  his  manner  was  as  offensive  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  towards  both  parties.  The  aristocratic  Whig 
has  always  looked  upon  the  United  States  as  the  home  of  a  few 
rough  colonists,  men  whom  it  would  be  humiliating  to  regard  as  a 
political  power.  In  all  his  dealings  with  the  Federals  during  the 
war,  Lord  Russell  displayed  this  prejudice.  He  would  send  for 
Mr.  Adams  at  all  times  to  convey  to  him  his  opinion  upon  the 
course  of  events  in  language  which  the  American  Minister  himself 
has  described  as  offensive ;  and  not  even  his  official  position  pre- 
vented his  describing  the  contest  in  his  celebrated  speech  at  New- 
castle in  language  which  appeared  to  convey  an  open  expression 
of  sympathy  to  the  Southerners.  Was  he  endeavouring  to 
"  hedge,"  we  wonder  ?  If  so,  he  lacked  the  statesmanlike  fore- 
sight which  enabled  Mr.  Disraeli  to  see  so  clearly  from  the  very 
first,  not  only  the  true  meaning  of  the  struggle,  but  the  result 
which  was  inevitable.  Upon  the  whole,  England  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  it  is  never  again  likely  to  see  Lord  Russell  either  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  or  controlling  the  Foreign  Office.  And  still 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Earl  himself  has  not  yet 
abandoned  hopes  of  a  return  to  official  life.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  he  had  not  done  so  last  session ;  and  we  must  wait  for  the 
debates  on  the  Irish  land  question  before  we  can  make  up  our 
minds  upon  this  point. 

Who  does  not  know  the  personal  characteristics  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell ?  Who  has  not  seen  the  square  and  stunted  figure,  the  large 
head,  the  big  mouth,  the  pugnacious  nose  ?  No  one  who  enters 
the  House  of  Lords  can  mistake  his  identity.  He  sits  below  the 
gangway  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  his  head  and  features  al- 
most hidden  by  a  huge  broad-brimmed  hat.  It  appears  to  be  a 
veritable  Cave  of  Adullam  which  he  has  formed  for  himself  in 
this  part  of  the  House.  Here  he  is  joined  at  times  by  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde,  Lord  Westbury,  or  other  discontented  Liberals,  and  with 
them  he  holds  frequent  conversations  in  a  voice  which  almost 
drowns  that  of  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  possession  of  the 
House  fcr  the  time  being.  When  he  rises  to  speak,  he  places  his 
hat  upon  the  scat  behind  him,  clasps  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
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turns  away  from  the  reporters,  and  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  a 
grumbling  monotone.  His  speech  has  become  so  indistinct  now, 
that  but  little  of  what  he  says  reaches  the  peers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  and  men  like  Lord  Grey,  who  do  not  care  much  for 
appearances,  and  who  still  regard  Lord  Russell's  utterances  as 
important,  will  seat  themselves  close  to  him  whilst  he  is  speaking, 
and,  with  hand  to  ear,  endeavour  to  catch  all  that  he  says.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  is  from  inability  to  speak  clearly 
and  distinctly  that  he  makes  his  speeches  in  this  unsatisfactory 
manner.  It  would  rather  seem  that  it  is  from  sheer  contempt  for 
the  people  he  is  addressing ;  since,  when  he  chooses,  he  can  speak 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  himself  heard  all  over  the  House. 
When  he  does  this,  he  allows  those  present  to  witness  once  again 
the  old-fashioned  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  which  have  always 
distinguished  him. 

Time  was,  however,  when  he  was  really  one  of  the  ablest 
speakers  in  either  house  of  Parliament.  He  could  never  pretend 
to  be  an  orator ;  but  he  was  a  quick  and  ready  debater ;  and  his 
exposition  of  great  questions  was  both  clear  and  powerful.  Yet, 
in  his  best  days,  there  was  something  chilling  in  his  oratory, 
sometimes,  which  led  even  those  who  were  most  favourably  in- 
clined towards  the  political  opinions  which  he  expounded,  to  regard 
the  speaker  himself  almost  with  disfavour.  If  Lord  Russell  had 
been,  in  his  relations  with  the  public,  a  more  genial  and  amiable 
man,  he  would  have  been  at  once  more  popular  and  more  success- 
ful than  he  has  proved  as  a  statesman. 
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If  climate  exercise  a  decided  influence  on  the  destinies  of 
nations,  the  seasons  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the  march  of 
their  political  affairs.  In  politics  the  autumn  months  are  synony- 
mous with  tranquil  suspense,  and  no  reasonable  person  can  expect 
the  world  to  have  been  in  a  ferment  in  the  month  of  October. 
That  condition  is  left  to  the  wine  of  the  new  vintage  ;  and  cynics 
aver  that  we  may  thank  the  period  of  the  year  and  the  pressing 
rural  duties  it  entails  for  our  having  escaped  an  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  Paris.  The  selection  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  of  the 
29th  November  for  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers  has  given  mor- 
tal offence  to  the  entire  opposition,  all  of  whom  insisted  that 
an  earlier  date  should  have  been  named,  and  some  of  whom 
maintain  that  such  was  constitutionally  obligatory  on  him.  For  a 
time  the  capital  was  threatened  with  an  alarming  demonstration 
on  the  26th  of  October,  the  last  day,  according  to  these  ardent 
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jurists,  to  which  the  meeting  and  the  Legislature  could  be  pro- 
rogued ;  but  more  moderate  counsels  have  prevailed.  Not  however 
without  the  use  of  some  very  violent  language,  and  the  flinging 
about  of  some  very  hazardous  imputations.  The  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Deputies  would  find  it  a  serious  inconvenience  to  return  to 
Paris  before  the  day  named,  and  that  the  government  may  reason- 
ably demand  a  good  spell  of  time  in  which  to  perform  the  mea- 
sures which  a  total  change  of  system  will  necessitate,  was  a  motive 
too  simple  to  recommend  itself  to  factious  understandings.  Every- 
thing in  France  is  supposed  to  have  a  woman's  influence  at  the 
bottom  of  it  j  the  conventional  joke,  "  Who  is  she  ?"  which 
attends  every  mystery,  coming  to  us  originally  from  that  sardonic 
quarter.  Accordingly  the  visit  of  the  Empress  to  the  East  was 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Emperor's  enemies  with  his  deter- 
mination not  to  meet  his  Parliament  before  the  end  of  November. 
He  had  given  his  wife  a  solemn  promise,  it  was  said,  that  nothing 
of  political  consequence  should  take  place  in  her  absence ;  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  crown  was  due  to  nothing  more  than  mis- 
placed uxoriousness.  In  fact  the  abuse  and  ridicule  which  have 
during  the  last  month  been  heaped  upon  Napoleon  III.  would 
have  dethroned  any  French  monarch  who  did  not  possess  a  power- 
ful and  faithful  army,  and  was  not  believed  to  be  ready  to  use  it, 
if  driven  to  extremities.  This,  it  is,  rather  than  any  more  con- 
vincing argument,  which  has  spared  us  the  threatened  demonstra- 
tion. Revolutions  in  France  always  succeed  because  Frenchmen 
never  try  them  on  until  they  are  certain  of  success  ;  and  though 
the  fiercer  and  coarser  opposition  papers  may  lampoon  the 
Emperor's  physical  infirmities,  they  are  well  aware  that  he  is  still 
quite  sound  and  sane  enough  to  repress  disturbances  with  all  the 
old  severity.  Even  M.  Victor  Hugo  counsels  abstention  from 
street  provocations,  but  on  no  higher  grounds  than  that  they  are  not 
likely  just  at  present  to  result  in  anything  but  discomfiture  and 
ridicule.  When  they  are  calculated  to  be  successful,  M.  Victor 
Hugo  gallantly  promises  to  take  part  in  them.  For  the  present 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  appear  ambitious  of  the 
distinguished  honour  of  belling  the  cat. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  acts  with  what  looks  like  well-cal- 
culated decision.  The  Rappel,  the  Reveil,  and  such  like  highly- 
spiced  and  widely-circulated  organs,  are  permitted  to  indulge  in 
their  filthy  personalities  and  their  indirect  appeals  to  insurrection. 
Such  liberty  of  the  press  has  never  been  known  in  France  before. 
But  in  the  face  of  turbulent  public  meetings,  the  authorities,  with 
a  just  appreciation  of  distinction,  act  with  less  toleration.  Agita- 
tors have  been  informed  that  speeches  leading  to  rows  will  not  be 
permitted.  So  far  the  threat  has  answered  every  purpose; ;  for  the 
government  is  evidently  in  earnest ;  and  those  who  flattered  them- 
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selves  that  the  extension  of  political  liberties  would  involve  every 
sort  of  license  are  finding  themselves  woefully  mistaken.  The  pre- 
tence contained  in  the  manifesto,  signed  by  several  members  of 
the  extreme  left,  that  they  advise  the  abandonment  of  the  projected 
demonstration,  because  the  executive  would  only  too  gladly  turn  it 
to  its  own  advantage,  and  resume  its  former  attitude  of  absolute 
repression  of  all  liberty,  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  spirit  with 
which  they  are  animated.  The  prospect  is  a  depressing  one,  and 
leaves  one  but  little  hope  that  the  Emperor,  be  his  endeavours  what 
they  may,  will  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  these 
sworn  foes  of  his  dynasty.  But  behind  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  is  yet  another  and  a  still  more  uncompromising  power. 
When  such  extreme  liberals  as  MM.  Bancel,  Simon,  Ferry,  and 
Pelletan,  cannot  attend  a  meeting  on  the  Boulevards  and  Clichy 
without  being  received  with  clamour  and  virtually  expelled  from 
the  assembly,  we  may  surmise  what  it  is  the  workmen  of  Paris 
really  want.  They  insist  on  a  revolution,  or  at  least  on  talking  about 
it;  and  those  who,  equally  desiring  it,  have  the  common  prudence  to 
perceive  that  the  moment  is  not  opportune,  are  treated  as  though 
they  belonged  to  the  opposite  camp.  Liberty  is  as  far  from  taking 
root  in  France  as  ever  it  was. 

The  visit  of  the  Empress  to  Venice,  Constantinople,  and  Egypt, 
though  perfectly  successful,  has  not  yet  been  marked  by  any  strik- 
ing incidents.  It  is  said  that,  on  her  way  home,  she  will  pay  her 
long-promised  visit  to  Borne  and  the  Holy  Father.  There  has  been 
a  serious  emeute  at  Aubin,  near  Orleans,  arising  out  of  the  strike 
of  some  colliers.  The  troops  had  to  be  called  in;  and  after  receiv- 
ing much  provocation,  fired  on  the  rioters,  killing  twelve  and 
wounding  twenty  of  them.  The  only  other  noteworthy  event  of 
the  month  in  France  has  been  the  death  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  the 
accomplished  critic  and  essayist.  He  was  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
writer  of  modern  French  prose,  and  truly  he  has  written  much  con- 
cerning his  contemporaries  which  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

At  length  the  King  of  Prussia  has  been  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  a  loan.  For  the  year  1868  there  was  a  deficit ;  and  as 
the  federal  parliament  has  proved  recalcitrant  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  the  King  trusts  "  confidently  "  that  the  Prussian  diet 
will  be  more  reasonable.  Despite  the  rumours  of  general  disarma- 
ment which  have  once  more  been  current,  the  army  of  the  North- 
German  Confederation  is  being  kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
efficiency  ;  the  annual  manoeuvres  through  which  it  has  just  been 
put,  on  an  enormous  scale,  having  impressed  foreign  official 
beholders  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  splendid  condition.  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  decided  rapprochement  between  the  courts 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  the  first  visible  step  having  been  taken  by 
the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  latter  capital  on 
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his  way  to  the  east.  Rumour,  by  no  means  well  authenticated, 
attributes  this  initiatory  renewal  of  friendly  relations  to  the  advice 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  recent  travels  on  the  continent  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers.  For  our  part  we  do  not  lay  very 
much  stress  on  the  occurrence  ;  but  we  hail  it  at  least  as  a  sign 
that  the  foolish  written  recriminations  which  have  long  been  ban- 
died between  the  two  powers,  will  not  be  renewed. 

Our  anticipations  concerning  Spain  have  been  realized  to  the 
full.  All  its  great  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Madrid,  have  been 
in  a  condition  of  civil  war.  The  Volunteers  of  Liberty  in  G  ranada, 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Valladolid,  and  Saragossa, 
have  refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  disarmed,  and  throughout 
both  Andalusia  and  Catalonia  skirmishes  have  been  general.  The 
troops  so  far  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Government,  and  if 
their  fidelity  continue,  the  insurrection — this  time,  as  we  pro- 
phesied, a  republican  one — will  be  stamped  out.  At  the  moment 
we  write,  Valencia  still  resists  ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  be- 
fore these  words  are  in  print,  its  submission  will  have  been  an- 
nounced. It  is  more  evident  than  ever  that  Spain  must  have  a 
Saviour  of  Society.  Several  of  the  Republican  Deputies  have  ab- 
sented themselves  from  Madrid,  and  taken  part  with  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  expelled  from  the  Cortes, 
and  that  Prim  still  holds  a  trusty  sword,  augurs  well  for  the  order, 
if  not  for  the  progress,  of  the  country.  Of  the  candidature  of  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  we  hear  no  more.  We  suppose  we  may  slightly 
travesty  the  old  saying,  and  remark,  Inter  anna  silent  reges. 

The  news  from  America  has  turned  this  month  wholly  on  the 
state  of  the  gold  market,  in  which  there  has  been  the  greatest 
panic  ever  yet  known.  A  knot  of  speculators  and  millionaires, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Erie  Ring,  have  been  making  an  unprece- 
dented bold  attempt  to  get  the  whole  of  the  available  gold  into 
their  hands,  run  up  its  price,  and  so  profit  by  the  difference 
arising  from  those  who  had  contracted  to  deliver  it  at  the  date  of 
this  wonderful  coup.  The  gigantic  conspiracy  all  but  succeeded, 
and  did  not  ultimately  break  down  without  the  ruin  of  thousands. 
In  three  days  gold  was  driven  up  from  13G  to  1G1,  and  only  when 
the  Government  sent  £4,000,000  in  gold  into  the  market  to  sell 
by  auction,  was  the  Ring  defeated.  The  tyranny  of  the  rich,  like 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority,  in  America  knows  no  bounds.  No 
worthy  objects  of  ambition  are  open  to  a  man  in  the  United  States 
who  has  amassed  a  large  fortune ;  so  he  is  tempted  to  use  it  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  gambling  speculation,  at  the  expense  of  his 
poorer  neighbours.    The  lesson  is  an  instructive  one. 

At  home  the  month  has  been  comparatively  quiet.  The  Govern- 
ment has  given  no  further  intimation  of  its  intentions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  the  Irish  have  given  very  distinct 
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intimations  of  a  determination  not  to  be  contented,  let  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Bill  be  what  it  may.  Our  premier  has  sown  the 
whirlwind,  and  he  is  reaping  the  storm.  A  huge  concourse  of 
persons,  whose  numbers  are  variously  estimated,  some  placing 
them  as  high  as  80,000,  assembled  near  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  the 
month  to  demand  the  release  of  what  Fenian  prisoners  still  remain 
in  durance.  There  was  no  turbulence,  but  the  oratory  was  of  the 
usual  violent  description ;  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  followers  in 
the  House  of  Commons  denouncing  the  "  vile,  hideous,  usurped 
tyranny,  &c,  &c,  which  typified  England  and  English  opinion." 
It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  Irish  capital 
wore  green  on  the  day  of  the  event,  as  a  sign  of  sympathy.  If 
Ireland  be  not  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection,  the  fault  does  not  lie 
with  the  present  Cabinet. 

The  same  reckless  spirit  which  has  marked  the  Premier's  con- 
duct in  Irish  affairs,  has  just  been  signally  displayed  in  his 
selection  of  Dr.  Temple  as,  in  his  opinion,  a  suitable  person  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Philpotts  in  the  see  of  Exeter.  Naturally,  a 
fierce  and  growing  agitation  has  been  the  result  of  this  unaccount- 
able outrage  on  the  feelings  of  nine  Christians  out  of  ten.  Dr. 
Temple  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  too-famous  Essays  and  Re- 
views, which  was  protested  against  by  no  fewer  than  12,000  cler- 
gymen, unanimously  censured  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
both  provinces,  as  containing  opinions  essentially  at  variance  with 
many  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
demned by  the  sy nodical  judgment  of  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury in  very  similar  but  even  stronger  terms.  The  book  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  Dr.  Temple  still  stands  by  his 
essay  and  his  brother  essayists.  Dr.  Pusey  has  written  to  the 
Guardian  that  this  appointment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  surpasses  in 
frightful  enormity  anything  which  has  ever  been  openly  done  by 
any  Prime  Minister,"  and  calls  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter 
to  refuse  to  elect,  and  to  brave  the  penalties  of  praemunire.  We 
fully  expect  that  the  appointment  will  arouse  as  much  opposition  in 
the  Evangelical  as  in  the  High  Church  party ;  and  that,  if  the  se- 
lection be  persisted  in,  the  days  of  Church  and  State  are  numbered. 
Toleration  and  long-suffering  have  been  the  most  conspicuous 
recent  marks  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  even  the  worm  will 
turn,  and  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  moment  for  resistance 
be  not  chosen  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  force  on  the  Episcopal 
bench  a  man  who,  by  most  Christians,  is  hardly  regarded  as  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.    The  event  is  typical  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  statesmanship. 

We  much  regret  to  have  to  chronicle  the  dangerous  illness  of 
Lord  Derby.  We  will,  however,  persist  in  hoping  that  the  noble 
and  illustrious  patriot  will  recover,  and  be  spared  to  his  country 
for  yet  many  years  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  BITER  BIT. 

 "  Nec  Lex  justior  ulla  est 

Q,uam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua."  Ovid. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Dobbs  hired  a  cab,  and  set  off 
for  Crampton,  which  he  reached  abont  ten  o'clock,  and  fonnd  the 
quiet  village  all  alive  with  what  the  natives  called  a  Fair.  The 
fair  consisted,  at  that  moment,  of  three  small  booths  ranged  along 
in  the  open  road,  in  front  of  each  of  which  a  table  was  set  up, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth ;  and  offering  to  the  scanty  crowd  of 
children  who  hovered  about  the  outer  edge  of  it,  some  slices  of 
damp  ginger-bread,  a  few  small  squares  of  thin  cake,  ornamented 
with  crimped  edges  and  dabs  of  coarse  gilt,  called  1  Parliament / 
half-a-dozen  weazened  oranges,  and  a  glass  or  two  filled  with 
chalky  sugar-plums.  The  women  stood  at  the  doors  with  gay 
ribbons  in  their  hair  and  bonnets,  while  the  gentlemen  lounged 
about  the  entrance  of  the  public-houses  smoking  short  pipes ;  or 
sat  ( soaking'  in  the  little  hot  tap-room,  drinking  washy  cider,  or 
a  compound  called  ale,  that  tasted  like  soapsuds,  water,  and 
vitriol,  but  still  sourer  than  the  cider.  Dobbs  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  c  White  Lion/  and  having  told  the  cabman  to  put  up  his 
horse,  set  off  quietly  into  the  village  in  search  of  Mrs.  Slater's 
cottage. 

This  was  soon  found — for  the  whole  village  knew  the  widow 
well — and  Dobbs  at  once  walked  up  to  the  house  in  his  calmest 
and  most  majestic  manner.  He  could  find  neither  bell  nor 
knocker  (there  was  a  bell),  and  therefore  rapped  on  the  door  with 
the  end  of  his  stick. 

This  was  the  mode'of  salutation  to  which  Mrs.  Slater  was  not 
much  accustomed,  and  which  she  usually  associated  with  the  idea 
of  f  tramps/  whom  she  generally  surveyed  from  a  corner  of  her 
kitchen  window,  and  allowed  to  go  on  knocking  until  they  were 
tired.  Dobbs,  therefore,  had  an  easy  but  unpleasant  time  of  it  for 
about  five  minutes.  He  knocked,  he  hammered,  he  rapped,  and 
at  last  he  fairly  pounded  ;  but  always  with  the  same  result.  He 
heard  voices  within  (for  Mrs.  Slater  had  a  neighbour  with  her,  to 
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help  in  getting  up  the  fine  things  which  she  took  in  to  wash),  but 
in  spite  of  all  his  pounding,  he  could  apparently  make  nobody- 
hear.  At  all  events,  he  could  get  no  reply  to  his  repeated  knocking. 
But  at  last,  under  a  spray  of  honeysuckle,  among  the  thick  leaves 
of  a  passion-flower  which  grew  up  with  it,  he,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  joy,  spied  the  handle  of  a  bell ;  and  to  this  he  at  once  applied 
himself  with  the  utmost  vigour.  They  should  hear  him  now, 
beyond  all  doubt.  And  hear  him  they  did.  So  long  and  furious 
was  the  peal  on  that  one  little  tiny  brass  bell,  that  it  seemed  at 
first  as  if  never  about  to  stop.  Dobbs  smiled  grimly  to  himself, 
as  he  heard  the  noisy  jingle. 

"  Like  his  impidence,"  said  the  old  lady  to  her  friend ;  "  like 
his  impidence,  I've  no  doubt ;  a  chap  with  tapes  and  boot-laces, 
and  a  sharp  eye  for  a  stray  umbrellar,  if  there's  one  in  the  passage, 
which  I  always  takes  mine  up  to  bed  with  me  now." 

"  Let  ;un  ring  again,  Sarah,  if  he's  got  the  mind  to,  my  dear," 
urged  Mrs.  Slater's  friend  and  assistant. 

Mr.  Dobbs  had,  by  no  means,  any  mind  to  the  operation,  but 
he  rang  again ;  simply  because  he  had  come  to  Crampton  to  see 
Mrs.  Slater,  and  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  village  without 
accomplishing  his  mission ;  especially  as  he  was  convinced  that 
that  lady  was  in  the  house  at  the  door  of  which  he  now  waited. 
And  this  second  peal  being  still  louder  and  noisier  than  the  first, 
the  two  women  made  up  their  minds  that  the  gentleman  with  the 
boot-laces  must  be  looked  to.  The  old  widow,  therefore,  herself 
answered  the  door ;  and  having  opened  it,  proceeded  at  once  to 
inform  Mr.  Dobbs  that  "  handy  as  he  might  be  with  the  bell,  they 
didn't  want  no  boot-laces,  and  hadn't  no  time  to  be  answering  the 
door,  and  talking  to  people,"  (she  was  going  to  say  tramps,  but 
happening  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Dobbs'  eye,  she  recalled  the  hasty' 
word  before  it  was  spoken ;)  "  people  who  was  masters  of  their 
own  time,  and  fancied  they  must  rule  over  everybody's  else's." 

"  Could  I  speak  a  word,"  replied  the  Ferret,  in  his  meekest 
voice,  "  with  Mrs.  Slater  ?  Only  two  minutes  will  do  for  all  I've 
got  to  say." 

"  I'm  Mrs.  Slater,  my  good  man,"  was  the  old  woman's 
answer ;  "  and  you've  bin  a  speaking  to  her  for  pretty  nigh  two 
minutes,  already.  What  is  it  you've  got  to  say  ?  No  stay-laces, 
mind,  no  ribbons,  and  no  shawls.  If  it's  the  poor  respectable 
tradesman  dodge,  mind,  I'm  used  to  it.  We  haves  'em  here  every 
week ;  and  the  last  that  I  give  a  slice  of  bread  to,  and  his  seven 
children,  and  a  dear  wife  at  the  corner  of  the  road  by  the  hedge 
awaiting  for  him,  he  took  away  my  best  Sunday  pra-sol,  he  did. 
No,  no  ;  no  more  of  'em  for  me." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  replied  Dobbs,  laughing  heartily  as  he  spoke, 
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u  it's  a  pleasure  to  hear  you  talk  of  such  low  rascals  as  they 
deserve.  But  mine  is  altogether  another  line  o'  business  from 
theirs ;  my  business  is,  in  fact,  to  prevent  respectable  people  like 
yourself  from  being  annoyed  by  such  a  set  of  trampers.  And,  if 
I  step  inside  for  a  moment,  perhaps  you  could  give  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  that  parasol,  that  I  might  keep  a  look  out  for  the  gent 
as  took  it  away  for  his  wife  and  seven  children/'' 

With  these  words,  he  stepped  lightly  and  easily  into  the  pas- 
sage, helped  Mrs.  Slater  to  close  the  door,  and  waited  politely  till 
she  showed  him  down  into  the  little  room  she  called  a  parlour ; 
though  she  had  in  reality  made  up  her  mind  previously  that  he 
should  go  into  the  kitchen  where  she  had  left  her  work. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mrs.  Slater,  I'll  sit  down,"  said  Dobbs, 
calmly  taking  a  seat.  "  Though  it's  only  a  few  words  I  have  to 
say,  yet  it's  on  private  business,  and  important,  too,  and  I've  come 
all  the  way  down  from  Scotland  Yard,  Parliament  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  London,  ma'am,  by  the  Night  Mail,  on  purpose  to  look 
after  it/' 

"  God  bless  me/'  replied  the  old  woman,  "  it  can't  be  me. 
You've  made  some  mistake,  sir.  I've  got  no  friends  nor  acquaint- 
ances up  to  Charing  Cross,  nor  no  other  Cross,  as  I  knows  of, 
unless  it's  Penny  Cross,  just  a  mile  and  a  half  out  o'  Sandymouth." 

"No  mistake  at  all,  Mrs.  Slater,  I  can  assure.  The  young 
woman  that  I've  come  about  was  a  lodger  of  yours,  more  than  a 
year  ago,  now ;  run  away  from  her  friends,  and  not  since  heard 
of ;  though  there's  bin  bills  and  advertisements  out  for  months, 
and  a  handsome  reward  offered.  She  was  brought  here,  so  I'm 
told,  and  put  into  your  charge." 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  who  you  come  from,  young  man,  before 
this  ?"  fiercely  interrupted  the  old  woman,  "  instead  of  keeping  me 
here  a  talking  when  I  might  have  been  doing  my  work  ?  That 
mealy-faced  chap  that  brought  her,  has  bin  here  hissclf  again  ;  as 
I  dare  say  you  know  well  enough ;  and  so  you've  come  to  find  out 
what  you  can,  have  you  ?  Well,  you  won't  get  much  out  of  Betty 
Slater.  There  was  a  young  woman  here,  awhile  ago,  that  that 
rascal  of  a  fellow  left  here,  after  he  had  brought  her  to  shame  and 
misery;  and  now  she's  gone.  There;  that's  all  I've  got  to  say. 
So,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  I'll  thank  you  to  take  up  your  hat 
and  stick  and  walk  out  of  my  parldor !  Now,  then,  tramp's  the 
word,  my  man.  If  you  wants  to  find  the  young  woman,  go  to 
Exeter,  and  look  fur  her." 

u  Tramp  may  be  the  word,  Mrs.  Slater,  for  a  beggar,  but  not 
for  me ;  not  for  a  Queen's  officer,  as  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I 
am,  Mrs.  Slater,  as  you  will  see,  if  you  look  at  tins  ere  staff,  with 
a  crown,  and  a  lion,  and  uricorn,  which  is  her  Majesty's  harms." 
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Whereupon  lie  took  from  a  side-pocket  this  sacred  emblem  of 
royalty,  and  presented  it  to  the  old  widow's  angry  gaze. 

"  I've  got  nothin  to  say  agen  her  Majesty,  and  nothin  agen 
uricorns,  or  any  other  forrin  animals  as  I  knows  of ;  but  my 
work's  a  stopping  undone  iu  the  kitchen,  and  I'll  trouble  you  to 
go  about  your  business,  young  man,  and  let  me  go  about  mine. 
I  don't  want  to  know  any  news  from  Charing  Cross,  nor  Parlia- 
ment Yard ;  and  if  you  stop  here  till  to-morrow  night,  you  won't 
get  a  scrap  mere  out  of  me.  There's  a  Fair  goin  on  up  the  town, 
and  if  you  wants  to  spend  your  time  and  your  money  pretty  quick, 
there's  plenty  o'  idlers  up  there  that'll  help  you  to  get  rid  of  both, 
I  des'  say." 

With  these  words,  she  quietly  opened  the  parlour  door,  and 
then  the  front  door  leading  into  the  garden,  which  latter  she  held 
open  for  her  visitor's  exit. 

"  Now,  my  man,"  she  exclaimed,  still  more  sharply  and  angrily 
than  before ;  "  you  don't  want  me,  I  spose,  to  have  to  call  the 
neighbours  to  give  you  a  1  spirt'  down  the  passage ;  tramp's  the 
word,  I  say.    Will  you  go  ?" 

After  this,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Mr.  Dobbs  urged  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  mealy-faced 
young  man  who  had  played  the  blackguard  to  a  girl ;  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  any  special  young  man,  and  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Mrs.  Slater  simply  declined  to  hear  anything  that  he  had  to 
say.  "  If  he  didn't  know  f  that  sneak  of  a  fellow,'  why  did  he  come 
here  pretending  that  he  came  on  the  same  errand ;  if  he  didn't 
know  the  poor  girl  hisself,  she  did ;  that  was  all ;  and  not  one 
grain  o'  harm  farther  should  they  do  her,  if  she  could  help  it." 

Then  the  old  widow  resolutely  shut  the  door  in  Mr.  Dobbs' 
face,  and  went  back  to  her  clear-starching  with  Jane  Smith  her 
next  door  neighbour,  to  whom  also  she  told  the  story  of  Mr. 
Dobbs'  repulse  with  infinite  delight  over  the  mid-day  dish  of  tea 
which  serves  for  dinner  in  so  many  a  Devonshire  cottage.  '  The 
Eerret'  went  back  to  the  ( Blue  Lion'  in  a  very  disconsolate  and 
dissatisfied  mood.  He  had  not  only  been  foiled,  foiled  by  an  old 
woman  who  openly  laughed  at  him,  and  at  his  credentials ;  but  by 
one  who  refused  information  which  she  had  it  in  her  power  to 
give  in  the  very  shape  which  he,  an  officer  from  Scotland  Yard, 
required  for  the  Queen's  service.  He  had  spent  time  and  money 
in  the  cause,  more,  perhaps,  than  either  it  or  he  could  afford,  and 
the  result  was  actually  '  nil.3  He  had  found  out  nothing  but  that 
the  bird  had  flown ;  how,  when,  or  where,  he  knew  not,  though 
he  shrewdly  suspected  that  Mrs.  Slater  did  know.  He  ate  some 
cold  beef,  drank  some  gin  and  water,  and  smoked  an  after-dinner 
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pipe;  but  the  result  of  his  post-praudial  reflections,  turn  the 
matter  which  way  he  would,  was  as  dreary  as  ever.  For  once 
'  The  Ferret'  was  floored. 

He  entered  into  a  long  talk  with  the  landlord,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Slater's  lodgers ;  he  made  what  little  inquiries  he  could 
among  the  people  about  the  Inn,  and  at  the  village  shop ;  but  he 
could  hear  positively  nothing.  All  they  knew,  or  would  say,  was 
that  old  "  widow  Slater  was  a  tidyish  woman,  and  that  lodgers 
corned  and  goed." 

With  this  last  novel  and  cheerful  scrap  of  information  he  went 
back  to  Sandymouth,  and  vented  what  little  spite  he  could  on  Mr. 
Jem  Hawkes,  whom  he  found  c  hissing'  as  loudly  as  ever,  over  a 
cart-horse's  toilet  in  the  stable-yard.  That  gentleman,  however, 
was  sober  now,  and  cared  for  Mr.  Dobbs  not  two  snaps  of  his 
finger.  His  recollection  of  the  '  Admiral  Rodney/  and  the  night 
he  spent  in  the  doorway,  his  empty  pockets,  and  rifled  purse,  was 
as  bitter  as  bitter  could  be  ;  and  the  only  answer  drawn  from  him 
by  Dobbs'  furious  invectives,  was, 

"  Young  fellow,  don't  you  be  trying  it  on  with  me  no  more ; 
you  and  your  cock-a-bull  legions  about  young  gals  carried  off — 
tell  'em  to  the  marines  out  to  Piper's  Island, — but  don't  you  come 
recrootin  here  behind  the  pump  agen ;  or,  me  and  my  mates  will 
give  'ee  a  duckin." 

This  was  about  the  longest  speech  that  Hawkes  was  ever  known 
to  utter ;  and  neither  bullying,  threats,  coaxing,  nor  bribing  would 
induce  him  to  say  a  syllable  more  on  the  subject.  He  was  stone 
deaf,  and,  if  he  made  any  answer,  it  was  simply  to  deny  all  know- 
ledge of  the  conversation  which  Dobbs  pretended  he  had  overheard. 

"  A  pack  o'  lies,"  he  said;  "  a  pack  o'  lies  that  Bobbies  and 
such  like  fellows  was  paid  to  make  up." 

Mr.  Dobbs's  next  attempt  was  on  his  landlord  Le  Roget.  But 
that  astute  gentleman,  the  moment  he  heard  Stone's  name  intro- 
duced, replied, 

"  What,  ze  gentleman  what  you  pairceive  me  vos  talking  to  in 
zc  evening? — ah  'mafoi,'  you  are  altogether  meestake,  it  could  not 
be  hecm.  He  nevaire  go  into  stable  yards,  nor  convairse  wiz  ze 
men ;  '  mon  ami ,'  my  friend,  you  must  have  made  one  grand,  large, 
meestake.    Imposseeblc,  imposseeble !" 

Once  more,  therefore,  Mr.  Dobbs  found  himself  checkmated; 
by  three  separate  antagonists,  for  each  of  whom  singly  lie  professed 
to  have  unmeasured  contempt. 

"  Well,"  was  his  last  thought,  ' '  we  must  see  now  what  Mr. 
Stone  has  to  say  for  himself." 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  Dobbs  set  out  immediately  after 
breakfast  for  Encomb,  walking  at  a  leisurely  pace  across  the  fields, 
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and  musing  many  bitter  things.  The  week,  which  he  had  told 
Miller  would  certainly  bring  some  news  of  his  daughter,  had  al- 
most come  to  an  end,  but  scarcely  an  inch  nearer  the  truth  was 
he.  True,  he  had  found  out  that  the  girl  had  been  for  a  time  at 
Crampton,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  from  what  he  had  overheard, 
that  Mr.  Stone  had  had  a  hand  in  the  business ;  but,  with  that 
scrap  of  intelligence,  his  discovery  had  come  to  a  dead  lock.  He 
could  hardly  confess  to  his  friends,  that,  having  .got  so  far,  he 
could  get  no  further;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  see  clearly 
how  to  put  his  intelligence  to  any  fruitful  use.  He  turned  the 
matter  over  again  and  again  as  he  walked ;  but  not  one  grain  of 
hope  could  he  extract  from  his  cogitations,  nor  at  all  determine 
what  his  next  step  was  to  be.  In  this  state  of  mind,  therefore,  he 
reached  the  village,  called  for  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  Barley  Mow; 
and  sat  down  to  drink  it,  in  a  clean,  sanded  parlour,  abundantly 
furnished  with  spittoons,  four  high-backed,  rush-bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  rack  of  clean  tobacco-pipes. 

"  You  know  the  name  of '  Stone/ 1  suppose  ?"  he  said  to  the  land- 
lord, a  tall,  burly,  red-faced  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  who  had  stood  at 
the  door  as  the  traveller  entered,  and  now  came  to  be  paid  his  reckon- 
ing. 

"  Know  the  name  o'  Stone  ?"  replied  Boniface, "  I  should  rather 
think  I  doo.  Why,  man,  more'n  half  the  land  about  here  belongs 
to  Squire  Stone — father  and  son." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  replies  Dobbs,  "  it's  the  son  I  wants, 
but  I'm  not  quite  clear  as  to  which  his  house  might  be." 

"  Well,  well,  t'ant  hard  to  find.  You  knows  the  Manor  House — 
over  yander  among  the  tall  firs— go  right  by  there  !  kip  down  the 
lane,  and  the  fust  to  the  right  over  path-fields  '11  bring  'ee  to 
'  Home  Farm,'  where  young  Squire,  he  that's  just  marrid,  is  a 
settled  down  till  such  time  as  th'  old  Squire  doo  give  up." 

With  many  thanks  to  the  landlord,  Dobbs  took  his  departure ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  found  himself  across  the  fields,  and  close  to  the 
Home  Farm,  in  front  of  which  lay  a  well-kept,  trim  garden,  filled 
with  bright,  glowing  flowers.  In  it  a  lady  and  a  little  boy  were 
walking  up  and  down  among  the  flowers ;  she  gathering  a  bouquet, 
and  he  holding  fast  by  his  mother's  dress,  and  toddling  along  after 
her  as  nimbly  as  so  little  a  chap  could  be  expected.  Entering  by 
the  garden  gate,  Dobbs  made  his  way  across  the  garden  towards 
the  front  of  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  rather  angry  remonstrance 
of  a  little  Skye  terrier,  who,  having  first  calmly  surveyed  the 
stranger,  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  worth  much  in  canine 
estimation,  and  barked  accordingly. 

As  he  passed  the  lady,  Dobbs  touched  his  hat,  and  paused  for 
a  moment,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do. 
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"  Are  you  looking  for  any  of  the  farm  people,  or  do  you  want 
Mr.  Stone  ?"  said  the  quiet  voice  of  the  lady. 

"  Mr.  Stone — if  I  might  be  so  bold,  ma'am,  for  two  minutes," 
replies  Dobbs,  in  his  most  subdued  voice. 

"  You  see  that  avenue  of  beeches  ?"  replies  the  lady,  ' '  at  the 
other  side  of  the  house ;  if  you  go  through  this  garden,  and  into 
the  next,  you  will  find  Mr.  Stone  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
shade,  and  smoking." 

In  two  minutes,  Frank  Stone  and  The  Ferret  stood  face  to  face. 

"  Well,  my  man,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Two  minutes'  quiet  talk,  Mr.  Stone,  when  you  are  quite  at 
leisure,  that's  all/'' 

"  You  seem  to  know  my  name,  my  friend,  pat  enough ;  what  is 
your  business  ?" 

"  I  know  your  name,  sir,  because  I  saw  you  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  and  heard  the  landlord  mention  it ;  and,  as  I  have  come 
on  purpose,  perhaps  you  will  hear  what  I've  got  to  say." 

"  Say  away,  my  man,  till  this  pipe  is  ended,  as  much  as  you 
please.  After  that,  I  must  be  off.  So,  look  sharp ;  but,  as  you 
know  my  name  so  well,  perhaps  you  won't  object,  first,  to  let  me 
know  yours. " 

"  The  very  point  I  was  a-coming  to,"  replied  Dobbs,  smiling  as 
he  spoke,  "  and,  when  you  know  it,  you  won't  be  in  such  an 

awful  hurry,  perhaps.    My  name  is  Dobbs  .   Dobbs  from 

Scotland  Yard." 

Stone  knew  his  man  at  once,  but,  though  the  fact  of  the  de- 
tective being  there  gave  him  c  a  turn'  for  a  moment,  he  recovered 
himself  in  a  trice,  and  said,  in  a  cold,  haughty  voice — 

"  Dobbs,  from  Scotland  Yard,  eh  ?  Well,  Dobbs,  what  business 
has  brought  you  all  the  way  down  to  the  farm  ?" 

"A  business,  Squire,  that  you  knows  more  about  than  I  do,  I 
guess ;  the  young  woman,  Fanny  Miller,  that  ran  away  from  her 
father's  house,  and  was  took  out  to  Bickleigh,  and  then  to  Crampton, 
in  a  two-hoss  fly,  and  left  there  by  a  gent  as  said  he  was  her  husband. 
That's  the  little  game  I've  come  for.  You  see,  I  knows  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  Dobbs,  you  really  seem  to  have  picked  up  some  facts 
for  the  young  woman's  friends,  and  it's  for  them,  I  suppose,  that 
you're  working ;  and  I  trust  that  they  will  reward  you  handsomely ; 
but  what  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"Everything,"  answers  the  triumphant  Dobbs,  "everything. 
I  was  behind  the  pump,  the  other  night,  when  you  gave  Jem 
Hawkes  his  pills;  and  I  overheard  all  the  whole  affair,  from  first 
to  last.  I  knows  what  a  precious  bad  memory  he's  got,  and  how 
to  cure  it ;  and  now  I  wants  some  more  information  about  the 
young  woman." 
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But,  to  his  amazement,  Stone,  instead  of  being  annihilated  by 
this  announcement,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  excuse  me,  Dobbs ;  but  the  idea  of  your  hiding 
behind  a  pump  is  so  amusing,  I  can  hardly  realise  it.  And,  so,  you 
heard  somebody  talking  to  the  ostler  about  a  cure  for  bad  memories, 
eh  ?  Upon  my  life,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  the  cure  was ;  for,  I'll 
be  hanged  if  my  memory  doesn't  get  worse  and  worse  every  day." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  answers  the  Perret,  getting  angry ; 
'Tin  very  sorry  for  that;  try  again,  Squire;  and,  I  think  you'll 
recolleck  that  you  was  the  young  man  as  I  heard  a  whispering  to 
Jem  Hawkes,  and,  therefore,  knows  all  about  it." 

"  Better  and  better,  Dobbs,  as  you  go  on,  upon  my  life.  So  I 
was  the  young  man,  was  I  ?  And  you  want  a  little  more  informa- 
tion about  some  young  woman,  do  you  ?  a  pretty  girl,  you  say, 
that  ran  away  from  her  father  ?  eh  ?  Well,  I  should  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  get  behind  the  pump  again.  There's  no  knowing  what 
you  may  hear  the  next  time.  And,  when  you  have  heard  it  all,  I 
should  say,  put  your  head  well  under  the  spout,  and  get  your  friend 
Jem  Hawkes,  to  pump  on  it  for  five  minutes.  That  will  wash  away 
all  the  fumes  of  the  beer,  and  get  rid  of  all  this  rubbish  about  pills 
for  curing  a  deaf  man  of  a  bad  memory." 

With  these  words,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
turned  to  go  away. 

"  Stop,  Mr.  Stone,  stop,"  exclaimed  Dobbs,  in  a  very  sharp 
and  angry  voice.  "  I  want  more  information  about  that  young  gal  ? 
Will  you  give  it  me,  or  shall  I  go  down  to  the  Manor  House,  and 
ask  the  old  Squire  ?  or,  shall  I  tell  my  story  to  the  young  lady  as 
I  see  just  now  in  the  garden  with  the  little  kid  ?" 

"  Tell  your  story  anywhere,  or  to  anybody  you  think  fit,  Dobbs, 
for  what  I  care.  As  for  information  about  this  young  woman,  it's 
just  the  very  thing  I  want  myself.  My  father  and  I  both  subscribed 
the  other  night  with  some  friends  to  have  some  swell  policeman 
down  from  London,  to  look  into  this  business ;  and  I  suppose 
you're  the  poor  humbug  they've  sent.  Information?  I'd  give  five 
pounds  myself,  this  very  clay,  to  be  able  to  tell  my  father  where 
the  girl  is.  Go  down,  and  see  him,  by  all  means,  if  you  like. 
There's  his  house,  a  mile  off,  among  the  trees.  Or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  go  and  tell  the  lady  in  the  front  garden  what  you've  got  to 
say.  Only,  don't  come  here  any  more,  bothering  me  with  your 
pack  of  lies  about  a  man  in  a  pump,  and  a  cure  for  deafness.  Now, 
then,  Dobbs,  which  is  it  to  be  ?  Decide,  that  I  may  know  what  to 
be  about." 

Here  he  took  out  his  watch,  and,  looking  at  it,  said,  "  Why,  I 
ought  to  be  in  Sandymouth  Market  at  this  very  time,  to  see  a  new 
thrashing  machine.    Look  sharp,  if  you  please,  Dobbs." 
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The  whole  of  this  speech  was  uttered  in  a  rapid,  clear,  distinct 
voice,  with  a  quiet  tone  of  bravado,  though  his  heart  shivered,  and 
his  tongue  faltered,  with  a  terrible  sense  of  dread  while  he  spoke. 
But  he  managed  to  keep  his  countenance  unmoved,  and  to  look  his 
enemy  calmly  in  the  face,  as  he  waited  for  an  answer ;  knowing 
well  enough  that,  if  Dobbs  once  set  his  foot  inside  the  Manor  House, 
discovery  of  the  whole  affair  must  be  inevitable,  and  his  own  ruin 
complete,  and  final. 

As  for  the  gentleman  from  Scotland  Yard,  he  listened  in  silent 
amazement,  but  what  reply  to  make  he  was  utterly  puzzled.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  still,  said  nothing,  and  looked  steadily  into 
S tone's  face,  as  if  trying  to  read  his  inmost  thoughts. 

(<  It's  uncommon  well-played/''  he  answered,  at  last,  "  uncom- 
mon well,  that  I  must  say.  But,  I'll  be  dashed  if  I  believes  it,  all 
the  same.  Do  you  mean  to  brazen  it  out  to  me,  Squire,  that  you 
didn't  have  that  there  little  game  with  Jem  Hawkes,  which  I  see 
it  with  my  own  eyes,  and — " 

At  this  moment  a  groom  came  down  a  side-path,  into  the 
avenue,  close  to  his  master,  and,  touching  his  hat,  waited  to  speak. 

"Well,  Sam,  what  do  you  want?" 

a  The  dog-cart's  at  the  door,  sir,  and  the  mare's  uncommon 
fresh,  as  she's  been  standing  there  nigh  twenty  minutes." 

"  Very  well,  Sam,  put  up  the  back-seat  for  this  gentleman.  I 
am  going  to  drive  him  down  to  the  Manor  House  to  see  the  Squire. 
You  can  sit  in  front  with  me.  We  will  drop  him  on  our  way.  I 
am  late  for  market,  already.  Let  your  mistress  know  I'm  going; 
stop,  ask  her  to  step  over  this  way,  and  speak  to  me  before  I  go." 

As  the  man  disappeared  again  by  the  side-path,  and  Stone  stood 
waiting  to  hear  the  answer  which  was  to  be  life  or  death  to  him,  he 
could  hear  his  own  heart  beating,  in  the  intensity  of  his  excitement. 

But,  the  day  of  account  was  not  ripe  yet ;  for,  Dobbs  by  this 
final  appeal  was  more  staggered  than  ever. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  angrily,  at  last,  "  I  ain't  going  on  no  wild- 
goose  errants  over  to  the  Manor  House,  along  with  you.  I  must 
go,  and  sec  that  infernal  scoundrel,  Hawkes,  before  I  take  further 
steps  in  the  matter.    So,  good-morning,  Squire." 

And,  with  this,  he  turned  sulkily  away,  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  went,  and  inwardly  convinced  that  he  was  once  more  foiled — 
foiled  by  cunning  and  adroitness  still  greater  than  his  own ;  though 
he  could  see  no  ground  for  doubting  the  reality  of  Stone's  offer  to 
take  him  at  once  to  the  Manor  House.  It  was  a  puzzle,  an  utter 
puzzle;  at  once  too  great  and  too  little  for  Scotland  Yard,  which 
Mr.  Dobbs  could  in  no  wise  make  out.  Had  he  but  turned  round 
at  the  moment  he  reached  this  conclusion,  and  looked  back  at  the 
gentleman  he  had  just  left,  he  would  have  been  at  no  loss  how  to 
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solve  his  problem.  He  would  have  seen  Mr.  F.  Stone  standing 
close  to  the  very  same  spot,  white  as  a  sheet,  trembling  with  ex- 
cessive joy  at  his  sudden  escape  from  sudden  destruction,  and 
grasping  a  garden  seat  with  both  hands  to  keep  himself  from  falling. 

Unluckily  for  the  detective's  fame  he  did  not  turn,  but  kept 
steadily  on  his  way  down  the  avenue,  through  the  gardens,  and 
into  the  fields.  Frank  crawled  slowly  to  the  house,  and  once 
there,  hastily  drank  off  a  glass  of  brandy. 

"  A  sudden  dizziness,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  that's  all,  Mary. 
Now,  Sam,  I  will  be  off.    I'm  all  right  now." 

And  so  they  drove  into  Sandymouth ;  overtaking  Mr.  Dobbs 
not  far  down  the  turnpike  road,  and  covering  him  with  a  cloud  of 
choking  dust,  in  the  midst  of  which  came  Stone's  clear  voice, 
saluting  the  foot-passenger  with — 

"  Good  morning,  Dobbs ;  awfully  hot,  isn't  it  ?" 

Dobbs  said  nothing,  but  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  stumped 
heavily  on,  in  the  dust. 

The  dog-cart  rattled  swiftly  ahead,  and  in  a  very  short  half- 
hour  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  '  Rose  and  Crown.'  Five 
minutes  later  the  owner  of  it,  after  a  short  and  private  interview 
with  '  Le  Roget'  behind  the  bar,  sauntered  into  the  stable-yard, 
where,  as  usual,  Hawkes  was  busily  at  work. 

The  end  of  a  short  and  hurried  dialogue  between  the  two 
allies,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Well,  Jem,  here's  a  couple  of  such  golden  pills  as  you  sel- 
dom meet  with.  They  are  safe  to  cure  the  very  worst  and  weakest 
memory.  You  know  nothing  of  any  girl,  remember,  now  at  Bickleigh 
or  elsewhere.  It's  all  a  confounded  lie  of  this  confounded  spy  from 
London.    Can  you  swear  to  that  ?" 

"  You  reckon  on  me,  Squire,  this  time.  I'm  safe  for  any  sight 
o'  swearing  you've  a  mind  to." 

"  And  if  you  and  your  mates  down  at  the  pier-head  happen  to 
get  hold  of  this  fellow  before  he  goes,  and  give  him  a  jolly  good 
hiding,  you  may  count  on  another  pill,  perhaps,  if  it's  well  done, 
and  quickly." 

"You  lave  'un  to  me,  Squire.  His  time's  a  comin' ;  it's  a 
comin',  sartin,  sure." 

Then,  Mr.  Stone  slipped  quietly  out,  and  went  on  to  market, 
and  inspected  the  new  thrashing  machine,  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements. 

As  for  Dobbs,  he  reached  his  inn  that  afternoon  weary,  foot- 
sore, hot,  and  savage.  He  was  in  an  evil  temper  throughout  the 
evening,  and  after  a  heavy  dinner,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  grog, 
and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  he  sauntered  out  by  the  side  of  the  water 
to  the  pier-head,  where  he  walked  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight, 
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thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  resolving  on  his  plan  of 
action  for  the  morrow.  The  tide  was  out,  and  in  the  inner  pool — 
as  it  was  called — lay  a  number  of  fishing  boats,  smacks,  and 
trawlers,  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Round  the  edges  of  the 
pool,  nearest  the  shore,  the  sandy  waste  was  bordered  by  a  narrow 
band  of  thick  slimy  mud  and  water,  which  gave  out  by  no  means 
a  savoury  odour.  But  Dobbs  was  in  no  mood  to  criticise  the 
freshness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  grumble  at  a  smell  of  drainage, 
as  he  stalked  up  and  down  the  pier  in  silent  and  angry  dudgeon. 

By-and-bye  about  a  dozen  rough-looking  sailor  lads,  one  by 
one,  made  their  appearance  near  his  line  of  march,  lounging, 
about,  and  breaking  out  now  and  then  into  wild  horse-play,  as 
they  got  near  him ;  or  playing  at  leap-frog  over  the  short,  stone 
pillars  that  encircled  the  pier.  Several  times,  one  or  other  of  the 
band  hustled  up  against  him,  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  ran  off 
into  the  crowd  of  his  companions,  so  as  to  elude  pursuit ;  and  for 
some  time  Dobbs  bore  this  without  remonstrance.  But,  at  last, 
the  nuisance  became  unbearable,  and  the  angry  '  Ferret '  suddenly 
darted  after  his  enemy,  caught  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
gave  him  a  good  shaking.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  whole  crowd,  eagerly  demanding  with  many  loud  and  angry 
words — 

"  Who  and  what  he  was  that  corned  there  a-knocking  about 
their  mate,  for  doing  nothin'  V3 

Before  the  luckless  Dobbs  could  make  any  reply  to  his  furious 
assailants,  they  quietly  closed  in  all  round  him,  and  with  wild 
cries  and  shouts  of  anger,  and  downright  hustling,  drove  him  still 
further  and  further  back,  until  unknown  to  himself  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  very  edge  of  the  pier,  his  enemies  in  front,  and  a  fall 
of  six  feet  into  thick  mud  close  behind  him.  They  saw  what  he 
did  not,  and  in  a  moment,  by  suddenly  closing  in  on  him,  their 
revenge  was  completed  in  a  way  which  they  celebrated  with  wild 
shouts  of  triumph.  One  false  step,  and  then  backwards  he  went 
over  the  low  pier  into  a  slough  of  filthy  mud,  at  least  three  feet 
in  depth.  He  fell  heavily  on  one  side,  and  would  have  been  se- 
riously injured  had  he  fallen  on  anything  less  soft  and  yielding 
than  mud  ;  but  there  he  lay,  and  for  a  moment  was  in  utter  peril 
of  being  smothered.  But  by  dint  of  much  hard  struggling,  he  at 
last  righted  himself,  and  crawled  through  the  dreary  mess  on  to 
the  firm  ground,  just  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to 
the  picr-hcad.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  the  stone-work,  not 
a  single  sign  or  sound  remained  of  his  recent  enemies ;  and  all  he 
could  do  was  to  wend  his  wretched  way  back  to  the  '  Hose  and 
Crown/  rousing  many  a  smile  and  many  a  word  of  ridicule  among 
the  sailors  and  boatmen  on  his  way.    Luckily  for  him,  it  was  now 
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all  but  dark,  so  that  the  passers-by  were  few,  and  the  full  misery 
of  his  hapless  condition  was  not  clearly  visible. 

Once  at  the  inn,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  up-stairs,  got 
off  his  nautical  array — which  was  reeking  with  filth,  washed  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could,  and  put  on  his  own  clothes.  His  muddy 
garments  he  packed  into  a  bundle,  tied  them  up  in  one  of  the 
towels,  once  more  walked  out  to  the  pier-head — where  the  tide 
was  now  slowly  creeping  in,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  dropped 
them  over  into  the  water. 

On  his  return  to  the  inn,  Jem  Hawkes  was  sweeping  out  the 
stable-yard  as  Dobbs  passed  by,  but  neither  of  the  two  spoke  a 
word.  The  deaf  man  looked  up  once  from  his  work,  with  a  pro- 
voking grin  on  his  face ;  but  the  f  Ferret 5  was  unequal  to  any 
fresh  encounter  that  night.  He  had  been  beaten,  shamefully 
beaten ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  at  once  to 
town.  The  next  morning,  he  made  his  report  to  Penfold.  It  was 
short  and  unsatisfactory.  "  The  girl,"  he  said,  "  had  no  doubt 
made  her  way  to  Exeter;  but  there  had  been  so  much  delay,  and 
so  much  time  lost,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  tracing  her 
now/"  He  made  out  his  account,  however,  and  having  received 
his  stipulated  fee,  and  a  moderate  amount  of  expenses,  took  his 
place  outside  the  c  Tally-ho'  to  Exeter,— vowing  vengeance  against 
Hawkes  and  Co.,  but  unable,  do  what  he  would,  to  devise  any 
satisfactory  account  for  his  Inspector  at  Scotland  Yard.  It  was 
all  owing,  he  said,  to  that  confounded  Sandymouth  affair  that  he 
never  became  a  Sergeant  in  the  force. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  DOVE-COT. 

"  1  Peace,  peace,  at  last,'  she  cries ;  *  peace  e'en  for  me, 
And  shelter  from  the  bitter  storms  of  life.'  " 

The  Wanderer. 

We  have  been  so  busy  with  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Frank  Stone, 
and  the  crafty  manoeuvres  of  his  rival,  "  The  Ferret/'  as  almost 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  poor  girl  in  whose  whereabouts  both  these 
gentlemen  were  just  now  so  anxiously  interested. 

It  was  a  quiet,  sunny  morning,  when  with  her  baby  on  one 
arm,  and  a  small  bundle  on  the  other,  having  slipped  out  of  Mrs. 
Slater's  cottage,  she  made  her  way  across  some  path-fields  towards 
Bickleigh.  So  far  she  knew  her  way,  and  there  she  determined  to 
rest  for  an  hour,  and  then  go  steadily  on  towards  Exeter.  What  she 
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was  to  do  at  Exeter,  if  she  ever  reached  the  city,  or  what  kind  of 
employment  she  must  look  or  could  hope  for  there  she  knew  not. 
In  fact,  she  could  form  no  plan,  but  with  a  simple,  hearty  prayer 
to  God  that  He  would  have  mercy  upon  her,  and  direct  her  steps 
for  good,  she  determined  to  get  away  as  fast  as  she  could  from  fur- 
ther chance  of  discovery,  and  trust  to  His  providence  for  future 
guidance.  The  journey  to  Bickleigh  was  but  a  short  one  of  a  few 
miles,  soon  and  easily  accomplished ;  and  the  rest  of  the  day,  till 
dusk,  was  taken  up  by  a  walk  of  six  miles  further  to  the  village 
next  beyond,  which  would,  she  was  told,  bring  her  close  to  the 
main  road,  and  there  in  some  passing  waggon  she  might  chance 
to  get  a  lift  on  her  way.  That  night  she  rested  at  a  little  way-side 
inn,  and  there  having  got  some  milk  for  her  baby,  and  a  cup  of 
tea  for  herself,  with  a  thankful  heart  lay  down  to  sleep.  Unused 
to  such  heavy  toil,  she  lay  there  and  slept  long  and  soundly  the 
whole  night,  not  waking  in  fact  till  the  sun  was  shining  brightly 
into  her  room. 

Breakfast  over,  and  her  little  store  of  money  carefully  tied  up 
in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  once  more  she  set  out  on  the  dusty  road, 
though  the  bright,  genial  weather  of  the  previous  day  had  changed 
to  one  of  wind  and  rain ;  and  her  progress  was  slow  and  difficult. 
By  midday  she  had  not  accomplished  more  than  a  few  miles ;  her 
clothes  were  wet  with  rain,  and  her  feet  so  weary  and  sore  with 
toiling  through  thick  mud,  that  further  progress  seemed  impossible. 
A  woman  at  a  roadside  cottage,  however,  took  pity  on  her ;  and 
there,  once  more,  by  a  homely  fireside,  she  rested  and  dried  her 
baby's  clothes,  her  hostess  refusing  to  take  a  farthing  from  her, 
either  for  shelter  or  food. 

"  I  haven't  much  to  give,"  said  the  old  woman,  a  labourer's 
wife ;  "  but  it's  hard  indeed  if  I  can't  spare  a  drop  o'  tay  and 
a  mossel  of  bread  to  them  that  wants  it  more  than  me.  As  for 
Bill,  he'll  give  it  an'  welcome,  I'm  sure.  So  bide  where  you  be, 
my  dear,  you  and  your  babby,  till  the  starm  be  over,  and  then  set 
out  agen." 

In  this  way,  for  two  days,  the  poor  wanderer  trudged  wearily 
on,  over  fields  and  by  winding  lanes,  and  at  last  on  the  broad  turn- 
pike road ;  but  towards  evening,  on  the  third  day,  she  found  her- 
self utterly  worn  out  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl  into  the  village  of 
Branscombe,  which  she  saw  before  her  in  the  valley. 

Luckily  for  her  she  had  managed  to  reach  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  now  looked  down  on  the  quiet  hamlet,  which  in  the  soft  twi- 
light seemed  like  the  very  abode  of  happy  peace.  The  rain  had 
cleared  off,  the  sky  was  full  of  pale,  golden  light,  and  the  bluster- 
ing wind  had  died  away,  so  that  the  tall  poplars  clustered  round 
the  old  church  tower  scarcely  moved  a  leaf.    Thirty  or  forty  cot- 
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tages  made  up  the  entire  village,  all  scattered  in  quiet  nooks  along 
the  winding  road,  with  gardens  and  porches  bright  and  fragrant 
with  autumnal  flowers.  But  she  looked  in  vain  for  an  inn,  or  any 
such  place,  where  she  might  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  Women 
and  children  stood  at  some  of  the  doors  as  she  passed,  but  no  one 
gave  her  word  of  welcome ;  and  thus  she  dragged  her  weary  way 
onwards  till  almost  the  last  cottage  was  reached.  At  the  door  of 
this  cottage  stood  a  young  woman  of  about  her  own  age,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  gazing  down  the  dusky  road,  as  if  on  the  look- 
out for  some  well-known  comer ;  and  to  her  Fanny  at  last  resolved- 
to  appeal  for  permission  to  rest,  if  but  for  an  hour. 

The  answer  she  got  was  as  bitter  as  it  was  prompt. 

"  We  don't  lodge  no  tramps  here,  young  woman ;  my  husband 
don't  like  'em  about  his  place/'' 

"  Fm  no  tramp/'  was  the  sad  answer,  "  no  tramp — God  help 
me !  in  mercy  let  me  rest  an  hour,  and  nurse  my  baby.  I  can 
pay  you  for  food  and  shelter/' 

' c  We  don't  want  you,  nor  your  money ;  I  tell  'ee,  my  husband 
won't  have  it,"  was  the  cold  reply ;  and  not  a  word  more  did  she 
answer. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  go  on  again,  though 
heavy  clouds  were  rising  and  rain  had  once  more  begun  to  fall. 
About  half-a-mile  beyond  the  village  she  came  to  a  large  house 
standing  back  from  the  road,  in  a  large  garden  of  its  own ;  and 
there  under  a  hedge  close  to  the  gateway  she  was  compelled  by 
utter  exhaustion  to  rest  awhile  on  the  bank.  A  morsel  of  bread 
she  knew  she  had  in  her  basket,  the  gift  of  her  kindly  hostess  in 
the  morning,  and  this  must  suffice  for  her  child's  supper.  She 
searched  for  and  soon  found  it ;  but  while  searching,  to  her  utter 
dismay  discovered  that  her  little  stock  of  money  so  carefully  hid- 
den in  the  handkerchief  had  roiled  out  somewhere  on  the  road  ; 
and  she  was  now  without  a  penny.  Her  misery  was  at  last  com- 
plete, and  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  angry  and  bitter  tears — 
bitter  as  she  thought  of  her  hungry  baby,  and  angry  at  the  thought 
of  the  mother  and  child  who  had  refused  her  a  moment's  shelter, 
and  thus  caused  her  loss.  The  money  was  safe,  then,  for  she  re- 
membered taking  it  from  her  basket  to  offer  for  the  food  she 
sought,  and  now  it  was  gone,  and  in  the  coming  darkness  there 
was  not  a  chance  of  its  recovery,  at  which  thought  her  bitter  tears 
flowed  afresh. 

All  she  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  fold  her  baby  in  her  tattered 
shawl,  and  sheltering  him  as  far  as  she  could  from  the  cutting  night 
air,  lie  down  and  die.  None  but  God  could  save  her  now ;  and  to 
Him  she  turned.  Man  had  refused  all  help  to  the  poor  outcast  ; 
there  was  only  her  Father  in  Heaven  to  whom  she  could  turn. 
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With  some  such  thoughts  in  her  heart  she  actually  fell  asleep 
from  utter  exhaustion.  And  there,  in  the  keen  wind  and  drizzling 
rain,  for  a  time  mother  and  child  slept,  wearily  and  yet  peacefully 
as  if  on  a  bed  of  down. 

How  long  she  slept,  Fanny  never  knew ;  but  when  she  next 
opened  her  eyes  she  could  scarcely  believe  her  own  senses. 

She  was  lying  in  a  small,  narrow,  clean  bed,  with  one  strip  of 
snowy  curtain  at  the  head,  just  along  below  a  latticed  window,  on 
the  outer  ledge  of  which  were  two  or  three  dainty  flowers  in  small 
pots.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  small  child's  cot,  and  in  it, 
fast  asleep,  lay  her  baby  with  one  rosy  arm  tossed  idly  behind  his 
head,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  snowy  sheet ;  other  furniture 
in  the  room  there  was  scarcely  any,  but  all  was  in  perfect  order 
and  exquisitely  clean. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  reality  of  all  she  saw,  as  she  looked 
about  in  silent  amazement,  she  still  fancied  that  she  must  be  in  a 
dream.  But,  involuntarily,  as  her  eyes  again  fell  on  the  cot,  the 
words,  "  Thank  God"  rose  from  her  lips,  just  audibly  ;  and  in  reply 
to  them  came  an  answer,  which  to  the  poor  wanderer  was  for  the 
moment  as  startling  as  the  wondrous  position  in  which  she  found 
herself. 

"  Friend/''  said  a  quiet,  soft  voice,  "  thou  art  right  to  thank 
Him — Him  first  and  chief  of  all ;  for  it  was  His  hand  that  saved 
thee  when  thou  wert  nigh  unto  death." 

The  voice  came  from  a  small  recess  behind  the  head  of  the  bed, 
and  turning  towards  it,  Fanny  saw  a  little  old  woman  sitting  up  in  a 
high-backed  arm-chair.  She  wore  a  silvery  grey  gown  of  lavender 
silk,  a  tall  cap  of  fine  cambric,  and  across  her  bosom  and  shoul- 
ders was  pinned  a  silk  kerchief  of  soft  creamy  white. 

She  looked  the  very  perfection  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
fragrance — with  a  quiet  smile  on  her  face  that  was  like  sunshine 
after  rain. 

"  Dost  thou  know,  poor  child,  that  thou  and  thy  baby  were 
lying  down  outside  our  garden  gate,  close  to  the  hedge,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  that  there  we  found 
thee  fast  asleep  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  recollect  anything  just  now,"  replied  Fanny  ; 
"  it  all  seems  like  a  terrible  dream  of  long,  long,  ago.  But  God 
bless  you,  ma'am,  for  all  your  goodness  to  us." 

"It  was  His  mercy  that  sent  us  to  you  in  time,  and  His  pro- 
vidence that  made  me  pull  up  the  ponies  at  the  front  gate,  instead 
of  driving  round  to  the  back,  as  I  usually  do  after  dark.  If  I 
had  gone  round  by  the  stables,  and  entered  the  house  that  way, 
you  would  have  been  dead  before  morning,  in  the  snow.  As  it  is, 
thou  layedst  for  two  days  in  a  high  fever ;  and  my  brother  Joshua, 
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who  is  well-skilled  in  medicine,  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  thou 
wouldest  survive  at  all.-" 

"  Two  days  V  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  Have  I  been  here  two 
days  ?" 

"  Thou  hast  been  here  a  week,  and  now,  by  God's  blessing,  thou 
art  recovering ;  lie  down,  child,  in  thy  bed  again,  and  presently 
thou  shalt  have  thy  breakfast,  and  Dorcas  shall  give  thy  baby  his 
breakfast.  Afterwards  thou  shalt  sit  up  and  tell  me  who  thou  art, 
and  whither  thou  art  going/"' 

And  then  the  little  old  lady  got  up  from  her  high-backed  chair, 
and  walked  softly  out  of  the  room.  Presently  Dorcas,  as  neat  and 
clean  and  trim  as  her  mistress,  a  quiet  woman  with  a  face  of  un- 
ruffled repose,  over  which  forty  years  had  passed,  without  leaving 
a  mark,  came  into  the  room  with  a  tray,  bearing  a  bountiful  break- 
fast both  for  mother  and  child.  But  the  moment  Fanny  sat  up, 
her  heart  woke  within  her,  at  the  sight  of  her  boy,  though  she  was 
far  too  weak  to  get  near  him. 

' c  Bring  him  to  me  for  one  moment/''  she  cried  softly  to  the 
woman,  "  that  I  may  kiss  him,  for  I  have  only  seen  him  in  my 
dreams  for  many  a  long  night."" 

"  He  was  in  thine  arms  every  morning,  friend/''  says  Dorcas, 
"  and  kissed  thee  with  all  his  might,  though  thou  wert  too  faint 
and  weak  to  kiss  him.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  quiet  thy  weary 
tossing  to  and  fro,  at  first.    He  kissed  thee  to  sleep." 

Then  followed  a  rapid  interchange  of  kisses,  and  such  loving 
passages  from  eye  to  eye  and  heart  to  heart,  as  can  only  pass  be- 
tween mother  and  child.  Then  came  breakfast;  then  Dorcas 
cleared  away  and  put  the  room  to-rights  ;  and  then  mother  and 
child  fell  fast  asleep  as  the  little  old  lady  glided  into  the  room 
once  more,  and  took  her  place  in  the  high-backed  chair.  The 
morning  sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the  open  lattice ;  a  smooth, 
sleek  cat  purred  softly  on  the  window-sill  outside  the  row  of  ge- 
raniums ;  a  clock  ticked  with  an  old-fashioned,  drony  sound  on 
the  landing-place ;  the  old  lady  was  knitting  a  pair  of  tiny,  grey, 
worsted  socks,  and  now  and  then  looked  up  to  glance  at  the 
sleepers. 

After  a  while,  Fanny  once  more  awoke  refreshed  from  sleep, 
and  again  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  own  senses.  Her 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears — tears  of  simple,  pure  joy  at  her  happy 
escape  into  such  an  abode  of  peace.  Nevertheless,  they  trickled 
down  her  face  as  tears  will,  and  the  old  lady  saw  them. 

"  What  is  thy  name,  my  dear,  and  why  do  tears  come  to  thine 
eyes  so  often  ?" 

"  Fanny  is  my  Christian  name,  ma'am,  and  my  tears  are  full 
of  joy  now/'' 
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"  Thou  art  a  Christian  then,  Fanny,  and  is  Christ  thy  very 
Saviour  indeed  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  replied  very  slowly,  "  I  hope  so,  for  I  have 
many  sins  to  be  pardoned,  and  no  friend  but  Him  to  turn  to,  till 
I  woke  and  found  myself  in  this  happy  place/'' 

"  Thou  art  right  to  turn  first  to  Him,  for  He  is  the  truest  of 
all  friends ;  but  surely,  Fanny,  there  must  be  some  place  called 
home  from  which  thou  comest,  and  some  dear  ones  there  who  are 
to  thee  nearer  than  friends  ?" 

"  I  have  no  friends,  ma'am,  and  no  home ;  I  have  lost  them 
all  by  my  own  folly  and  wickedness,  and  but  for  you,  I  should  be 
without  bread,  and  without  shelter  at  this  very  moment/''  and  at 
this  her  eyes  filled  again,  for  her  heart  was  full.  "But,"  she 
added,  "  I  will  tell  you  my  story,  and  then  you  shall  judge  if  you 
can  give  me  shelter,  or  must  cast  me  out  into  the  streets.  I  can- 
not hide  anything  from  you,  who  have  been  so  good  to  me." 

And  then,  not  without  many  pauses,  and  many  bitter  tears, 
Fanny  told  all  the  chief  facts  of  her  sad  story,  carefully  avoiding 
all  mention  of  the  names  of  places  and  persons,  so  that  the  listener 
should  be  able  to  form  no  guess  as  to  who  her  betrayer  was,  or 
where  her  father  lived. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  the  old  lady,  as  she  at  last  paused  at  the  end 
of  her  narrative,  "  poor  girl,  thy  story  is  indeed  a  sad  story;  thou 
hast  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  tempter,  and  paid  bitterly  for  thy 
day  of  pleasure.  But  there  is  One  who  can  heal  all  thy  wounds, 
and  I  trust  thou  hast  sought  for  Him,  and  found  how  gracious 
His  love  is,  for  thyself.  In  His  own  good  time,  and  in  His  own 
way  He  will  lead  thee  back  to  thy  home  once  more,  and  thou 
shalt  be  to  thy  father  as  the  sheep  that  was  lost  and  is  found. 
Dost  thou  not  wish  sometimes  to  see  his  face  again,  and  hear  his 
voice  ?" 

"  Never  a  day  passes,  ma'am,  but  I  long  to  see  him,  and  pray 
for  him ;  never  a  night  but  I  dream  of  him,  and  then  comes  all 
the  shame  and  sorrow  I've  brought  on  them  all,  and  I  wake  up  in 
bitter  grief  at  my  heart, — but  not  for  all  the  world  could  I  ever 
dare  to  look  into  his  dear  old  face  again — when  I  think  how  I've 
shamed  him,  and  disgraced  his  name.  O  no  !  I  shall  never  see 
him  again,  though  God  knows  how  I've  longed  for  home,  a  thou- 
sand times." 

"  All  in  God's  good  time,  Fanny ;  be  patient,  only  follow 
where  He  leads,  and  all  will  come  right  at  last.  For  the  pre- 
sent," said  the  old  lady,  "  give  thyself  no  concern.  Thou  hast 
told  me  the  truth ;  I  can  see  it  in  thy  face.  And  now  I  have 
heard  thy  story,  and  know  thy  name,  thou  shalt  know  mine. 
My  name  is  Sarah  Trefiry,  and  I  live  here  at  the  Dove-Cot 
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with  my  brother,  Joshua,  who  is  well-skilled  in  healing,  and 
will  be  here  presently  to  see  how  thou  art  getting  on.  It  so 
chances  that  we  are  just  now  in  want  of  a  maiden  to  look  after 
the  poultry  yard,  and  laundry,  and  if  thou  art  willing,  thou  shalt 
rest  here  awhile  and  try  thy  hand.  But  here  comes  Joshua  him- 
self." 

After  this  there  were  many  such  talks  between  Fanny  and  her 
two  preservers,  and  in  a  week's  time  she  found  herself  quite  re- 
covered from  the  fever,  and  hard  at  work  among  the  poultry. 
Her  baby,  too,  was  as  well  and  happy  as  she,  and  so  the  days 
floated  by  in  unbroken  peace.  It  was  peace  of  a  kind  that  she 
had  never  yet  known,  and  it  sank  down  into  her  heart  as  the  dew 
falls  upon  the  thirsty  flowers  after  a  day  of  hot  and  scorching 
east  wind.  And  so  some  months  passed  away.  But  in  spite  of 
all  its  purity  and  perfect  repose,  there  came  a  time  at  last  when 
she  once  more  longed  for  a  change.  In  spite  of  herself,  and  her 
best  and  utmost  endeavours,  she  grew  tired  of  the  unruffled  smooth- 
ness of  her  life ;  the  days  all  unmarked  by  a  single  spark  of  no- 
velty ;  the  same  exact  duties,  the  same  comforts,  the  same  little 
pleasures,  the  same  little,  frigid  laws,  rules,  and  ordinances — all 
cast  in  the  same  unvaried  mould — in  which  Sarah  and  Joshua 
Treffry  found  their  daily  happiness,  duty,  and  religion. 

And  very  soon  the  little  old  lady  in  the  lavender  gown  began 
to  find  out  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  Fanny,"  she  said  to  her  one  day,  "thou  art  not  happy  here 
as  thou  wert — what  is  the  matter  ?" 

u  O  yes/'  was  the  eager  reply,  "  I  am  quite  happy,  but — "  and 
there  she  stopped. 

"  But  what  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  "  tell  me  the  plain  truth." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  nearer  home,  ma'am,  and  if  I  could  only 
get  something  to  do  at  Sandymouth  like  the  work  I  am  doing 
here,  then  I  should  be  content  indeed." 

"  My  child,  there  is  little  chance  of  finding  in  Sandymouth 
such  work  as  this ;  and  what  will  thou  do  with  thy  baby  ?" 

At  this  enquiry  there  came  a  pause ;  for  the  moment  she  had 
never  thought  of  her  baby  in  her  wish  to  settle  at  Sandymouth. 
All  her  anxiety  had  been  to  get  away  from  the  strict  rules  and 
rigid  ways  of  the  Dove-Cot,  and  now  all  was  upset  at  a  word. 

"  Well,  well,  Fanny,  I  will  think  of  all  thou  hast  said,  and  thy 
wish  to  get  nearer  home  again,  which  is  a  right  and  a  good  wish, 
and  Joshua  shall  look  out  in  the  '  Sandymouth  Times'  and  see 
what  places  are  vacant.  Meanwhile,  be  content,  girl,  where  thou 
art." 

And  so  another  month  passed  away. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Joshua  had  found  an  advertisement 
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in  the  newspaper,  saying  that  a  servant  was  needed  at  Dr.  Ho- 
ram's  school  to  look  after  the  wardrobe,,  and  to  help  in  caring  for 
the  younger  boarders. 

"  It  was  the  very  thing/''  she  said,  "  the  very  thing  she  should 
like." 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  old  lady  wrote  herself  to  the 
Doctor's  housekeeper,  and  on  her  recommendation,  Fanny  was  at 
last  engaged. 

"  As  for  your  boy/'  said  Sarah  TrefFry,  "the  child  is  well  and 
happy  here,  and  Dorcas  shall  look  after  him,  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  at  all  events  until  thou  art  settled  in  thy  new  place." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Fanny  Miller  found  herself  actually 
engaged  as  servant  in  a  house  where  her  sad  history  and  flight  had 
been  talked  of  a  score  of  times,  and  where  she  might  at  any  mo- 
ment chance  to  meet  the  old  Squire,  or  even  Frank  Stone  him- 
self. 

The  real  truth  was,  though  she  dared  not  confess  it,  even  to 
herself,  that  the  old  spark  of  affection  for  the  man  who  had  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  her  was  not  yet  dead.  She  dared  not  breathe 
to  herself  that  this  was  the  case ;  but  it  was  no  less  true.  All  she 
whispered  to  herself  was,  "  I  should  like  to  see  him  once  more  ; 
and  I  should  like  him  to  see  our  boy." 

But  this  last  point  was  out  of  the  question.  Her  child  could 
not  possibly  go  with  her  whatever  situation  she  undertook,  so  she 
was  obliged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  taking  him  away  from  the  Dove- 
Cot,  and  nowhere  else  could  she  have  left  him  with  so  perfect  a 
confidence  that  he  was  safe  and  happy. 

But  her  change  of  life  from  the  Dove-Cot  to  the  bustle  of  a 
great  school  was  sudden  and  great.  Mrs.  Dobson  was  a  very  ac- 
tive, noisy,  and  somewhat  exacting  mistress,  to  whom  such  peace- 
ful laws  as  those  of  the  Dove-Cot  were  utterly  unknown.  For 
the  first  month  or  so,  Fanny  got  on  pretty  well.  She  did  her  very 
utmost  and  best,  and  the  bustling  housekeeper  had  really  no  pos- 
sible cause  of  complaint.  Of  the  Doctor  himself,  she  saw  little 
or  nothing,  as  he  rarely  interfered  in  household  matters. 

But  all  at  once  Mrs.  Dobson  seemed  to  have  entirely  changed 
her  opinion  with  regard  to  Fanny,  and  was  eternally  finding 
fault  with  some  little  act  of  omission  or  commission,  that  appeared 
as  grievous  as  a  deadly  sin.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  when 
ruffled  by  the  least  fault,  she  was  apt  to  speak  angry  words,  and 
to  say  harsh  things ;  angry  words  being  just  the  very  things 
which  Fanny  Marshall  (she  called  herself  Marshall)  could  not 
endure. 

"Marshall,"  said  Mrs.  Dobson  one  morning,  "Marshall,  I 
really  think  that  vou  do  this  on  purpose  to  provoke  me.    This  is 
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the  second  or  third  shirt  I  have  taken  up  without  buttons  at  the 
neck,  and  I  have  spoken  about  it  twice  or  three  times  before." 

"  Well,  ma'am/''  replies  Fanny,  "  all  I  can  say  is  that  all  the 
shirts  were  right  last  week,  for  I  went  through  every  drawer  with 
my  own  hands  ;  and  as  for  doing  it  on  purpose,  I'd  rather  work  my 
fingers  to  the  bone  first/'' 

"  Whatever  the  shirts  were  last  week,  Marshall,  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  all  right  now  ?  I  am  not  used  to  be  answered 
by  servants,  and  it's  a  thing  I  can  not  and  will  not  put  up  with. 
So,  not  a  word  more." 

But  unhappily  there  were  a  great  many  words  more,  and 
among  them  a  great  many  angry  ones  both  from  mistress  and 
maid.  Mrs.  Dobson  was  a  lady  who  seemed  to  expect  to  find  per- 
fection in  every  servant  she  engaged.  Jones,  her  late  wardrobe 
servant,  had  maintained  her  position  in  spite  of  being  destitute  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  for  six  months ;  but  then  had  been  sent  away 
in  disgrace  as  next-door  to  worthless.  Marshall,  in  her  turn,  had 
for  a  time  been  all  that  could  be  wished  ;  but  suddenly  was  found 
to  be  a  monster  of  irregularity,  carelessness,  and  "  temper'''' — that 
most  unpardonable  of  all  sins. 

In  Mrs.  Dobson's  eyes,  no  servant  could  commit  a  single  fault 
without  being  instantly  condemned  as  utterly  perverse,  ungrateful, 
and  unprincipled. 

"  How  does  your  new  wardrobe  woman  get  on  ?"  says  the  Doc- 
tor one  morning ;  "  she  seemed  a  nice,  tidy,  hard  working 
girl." 

"  She  lasted  just  a  month,"  says  Mrs.  Dobson,  "  just  a  month. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  them.  By  that  time  she  thought  she  had 
secured  the  place,  and  taken  the  length  of  my  foot,  and  could  do 
just  as  she  liked.  My  dear  sir,  what  do  you  think  she  did  last 
week  ?" 

The  Doctor  was  too  wise  to  hazard  a  reply. 

"  You  would  never  guess.  She  actually  put  all  the  soap  dishes 
on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  washing-stand  all  the  way  down  the 
long  dormitory,  after  my  expressly  telling  her  that  they  were  to 
go  on  the  right  hand,  as  if  she  knew  better  than  I  did,  and  my 
opinion  was  to  go  for  nothing.  Downright,  sheer  perverseness, 
my  dear  sir,  that's  what  it  is.  She  did  it  on  purpose  to  annoy  me. 
But  I  am  up  to  all  their  little  tricks  now,  as  I  told  her.  She 
won't  deceive  me  with  her  meek  airs,  and  her  quiet  ways,  like 
those  quaker  people  she  came  from ;  nor  with  her  impudent  an- 
swers either,  which  she  didn't  learn  from  the  quakers,  I'll  be 
bound.  No,  no,  she  is  a  great  deal  too  clever  and  grand  a  lady 
for  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dobson,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
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are  going  to  send  her  away  for  one  single  fault  ?  Is  she  necessarily 
all  black,  just  because  of  this  one  spot  of  ink  ?" 

"  One,  Dr.  Horam  ?  Who  said  she  had  only  one  ?  I  could  tell 
you  of  fifty,  if  you  liked  to  hear  them.  But  you  always  take  the 
servants'  parts,  and  a  pretty  state  this  house  would  be  in,  in  one 
month,  if  they  only  had  you  to  look  to.  You  have  no  notion,  my 
dear  sir,  what  a  cunning,  underhand,  set  all  servants  are." 

"  O  yes  I  have,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  I  know  that  as  a  race 
they  are  worthless.  But  what  amuses  me  is  the  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary way  in  which  they  change  from  light  to  utter  darkness. 
For  the  first  month  they  are  angels  of  goodness,  quietness,  and 
regularity.  Then  all  at  once  I  hear  that  they  are  the  very  essence 
of  abomination — idle,  impudent,  ungrateful.  That  is  what  puzzles 
me,  Mrs.  Dobson." 

"  So  they  are,"  replies  the  housekeeper,  "  you  have  just  hit  on 
the  very  three  words,  idle,  impudent,  and  ungrateful.  When  I 
think  of  the  hours  I  have  spent  in  trying  to  teach  that  girl,  Mar- 
shall, her  work,  and  the  airs  she  has  given  herself  in  return,  it 
makes  me  almost  resolve  never  to  take  any  more  such  trouble 
again.  But  I  know  how  it  will  be,  Doctor,  I  am  too  good-natured 
with  them  all,  and  over  the  next  young  girl  from  the  country  I 
shall  spend  just  as  much  trouble  as  ever,  be  just  as  kind  to  her, 
and  have  just  the  same  reward.  I  am  too  good-natured  with 
them,  that's  my  fault.    Too  good-natured." 

"That's  exactly  it,  Mrs.  Dobson,"  replies  the  wily  Doctor. 
"  And,  now,  as  you  are  going  to  send  away  this  young  girl,  the 
next  thing  will  be  to  get  her  a  good  place  in  the  country,  where 
she  will  have  a  chance  of  stopping.  A  town  life  doesn't  suit  her. 
And  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  like  her  to  he  thrown  out  of  employ,  after 
having  such  a  character  with  her  as  my  old  friend  Joshua  Treffry 
sent  with  her." 

"  Certainly  not,  Doctor.  I  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  injure 
the  girl,  I'm  sure.  If  you  wish  it,  sir,  she  can  stay  here  with  us 
for  the  present,  until  she  hears  of  something  to  suit  her.  She  gave 
me  a  month's  warning,  but  I  dare  say  she  won't  mind  making  it 
six  weeks." 

But  Mrs.  Dobson's  prophecy  in  this  case  was  altogether  an 
erroneous  one.  Before  a  week  had  passed,  there  happened  one  of 
those  strange  coincidences,  which  some  idly  call  trifles,  or  matters 
of  chance,  on  which  often  depend  many  of  the  great  events  of  life. 

Mrs.  Dobson  was  posting  down  the  High  Street  as  fast  as  she 
could  post,  after  a  long  hour's  marketing,  when  she  suddenly  came 
upon  our  old  friend  "  Little  Sunshine,"  driving  her  pair  of 
ponies. 

In  a  trice  the  driver  had  pulled  up  close  to  the  pavement,  and 
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then  followed  a  long  chat,  out  of  which  our  story  needs  but  one 
small  final  section. 

"  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Stone.  Come  down  to  the  school,  to-mor- 
row, at  eleven ;  and,  then,  you  shall  see  the  young  woman,  your- 
self. She  is  the  very  person  to  make  a  good  nurse,  and  is  used  to 
a  country  life.  The  little  boys  are  crazy  about  her,  here ;  and  she 
is  only  too  kind  for  them.33 

"  I  will  be  there  without  fail.    What  name  did  you  say  V 

"Marshall — Fanny,  or  Sarah,  Marshall — I3m  not  sure  which." 

And,  so,  they  parted. 

"  Marshall/''  said  Mrs.  Dobson,  when  she  got  back  to  her  own 
dominions,  "  how  should  you  like  to  go  into  the  country  again  V3 

"  Very  much,  ma'am,  if  it's  not  far  away." 

"  It's  close  by,  at  Encombe,  not  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  the 
town.  You  would  have  to  take  charge  of  a  little  boy,  and  be  a  sort 
of  lady's-maid  to  his  mamma.  She  will  call  here  to-morrow 
morning,  at  eleven,  on  purpose  to  see  you,  and  make  all  arrange- 
ments.   Mind  that  you  are  ready  to  see  her  when  she  comes." 

Fanny  laid  down  that  night,  to  sleep,  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  feelings  at  work  within  her  busy  mind.  Here  she  had  been  at 
Sandy  mouth  for  weeks  past,  in  the  midst  of  well-known  streets, 
and  even  of  faces  she  had  not  forgotten — only  a  short  distance 
from  her  father's  house.  It  was  true  that  her  troubles  had  greatly 
altered  her  appearance.  She  was  older,  darker,  and  taller ;  and 
on  her  face  was  many  a  line  of  care  which  once  it  never  knew  ; 
but,  had  anyone  of  her  old  acquaintances  chanced  to  meet  her  in 
the  street,  she  would  have  run  great  risk  of  detection.  Luckily, 
no  such  mischance  had  occurred ;  and  her  father  and  brothers 
so  rarely  came  into  the  town,  that  there  was  no  risk  of  meeting 
them.  And,  now,  she  was  going  to  Encombe.  Well,  all  risk  of 
meeting  any  of  her  own  people  would  be  avoided  there,  at  all 
events ;  and  her  only  risk  would  be  that  of  meeting  Frank  Stone 
himself. 

Should  she  run  that  risk  ? 

It  was  a  hard  and  grave  question.  There  was  much  to  be  said 
for  it,  and  much  against  it.  In  spite  of  all  her  anger,  and  her 
vows  of  vengeance  against  him ;  in  spite  of  all  his  villainy,  and  all 
the  shame  he  had  brought  upon  her,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  still 
cherished  a  desire  to  see  him  once  more.  If  only  he  would  even 
now  atone  to  her,  as  he  had  so  many  times  sworn  that  he  would, 
all  might  be  well.  And,  if  not,  it  could  do  her  no  harm.  No  one 
in  the  village  but  he,  knew  her ;  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  breathe 
a  syllable  of  her  real  name  and  story. 

She  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  money 
had  come  regularly  from  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Slater,  even  while  she 
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liad  remained  at  the  Dove-Cot,  so  that  she  knew  he  was  alive  and  at 
Encombe ;  and  this  was  all  she  did  know.  Having  reached  this  point 
in  her  tangled  skein  of  thought,  she  quietly  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

"  My  dear  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Dobson  to  the  Doctor,  that  night,  at 
dinner,  "I  have  heard  of  a  place  that  will  just  suit  that  girl,  Mar- 
shall ;  and  I  thought  yon  would  like  to  know  it." 

"It's  just  like  you,  Dobson;  you  are  too  goodnatured,  as  you 
said  to-day.  Here  is  this  atrocious  wretch  of  a  servant,  now  ! 
Upon  whom  are  you  going  to  palm  her  off?" 

"  She  is  going  to  be  nurse  at  young  Mrs.  Frank  Stone's  at 
Encombe." 

"  It's  the  very  place  of  all  others  for  her.    My  dear  Mrs.  Dob- 
son, your  discernment  is  wonderful.    She  is  made  for  the  place." 
And  here  he  poured  out  for  the  old  lady  a  glass  of  old  port  wine. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SUNSHINE  AT  HOME. 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man, 
And  happy  they  who  own  such  parentage  with  pride." 

As  this  chapter  is  a  story  for  children,  I  must  beg  all  young 
readers  who  are  trying  to  be  old  men  and  women  before  they  are 
boys  and  girls,  and  all  old  readers  who  are  too  wise  to  become 
children  once  more,  to  pass  over  Chapter  XXIX.  altogether,  and, 
betake  themselves  to  Chapter  XXX.  All  I  say,  before  they  go,  is, 
the  loss  is  entirely  theirs.  The  story  is  a  capital  one,  and  will  be 
remembered  when  the  clever  boys  and  girls  who  hate  childhood, 
and  the  wise  old  people  who  refuse  to  grow  young  again,  will  all  be 
in  their  graves,  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten. 

Now,  skip  Chapter  XXIX.  if  you  like. 

After  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Dobson,  and  the  brief  talk  about 
the  nursemaid,  Mary  drove  quickly  home  with  her  pair  of  ponies, 
and  at  once  made  her  way  upstairs  to  the  nursery.  There  she  found 
her  little  son,  as  happy  as  a  king,  not  swinging  on  a  gate,  but  sit- 
ting astride  on  the  back  of  a  chair  which  was  turned  upside  down 
on  the  floor,  while  another  chair  in  the  same  position  lay  in  front 
of  him ;  with  a  long  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  pair  of  reins  in 
the  other.  He  was  thrashing  his  horses  mightily  as  his  mother 
entered,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  all  happy  children 
love  to  shout.  Noise  is  the  breath  of  their  lives.  But  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  room,  down  went  the  whip,  and  over  went 
coach  and  horses,  as  the  charioteer  ran  to  meet  her. 

u  Oh !  mamma,  I've  had  such  a  drive,  all  the  way  round  the 
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common,  and  back  by  the  big  road,  and  the  ponies  are  so  frisky ; 
see  how  they're  panting  V 

"  Yes,  Charley,  I  see,  it's  first-rate.  But  now  get  your  hat,, 
and  come  with  me  out  into  the  garden.  You  shall  have  a  run  be- 
fore tea/' 

And  so  out  they  went,  first  to  the  flower-garden,  then  to  the 
sun-dial,  then  to  the  bees,  then  to  the  fish-pond,  and  at  last  back 
to  the  seat  under  the  ash  tree,  where,  after  endless  questions  on 
scores  of  those  delicious  subjects  which  children  love,  and  to 
which  they  so  seldom  get  any  answers,  at  last  says  Master 
Charley  : 

"I  say,  mamma,  after  David  had  cut  off  the  giant's  head,  did 
Goliath  go  to  Heaven  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Charley ;  but  why  ?" 

ec  What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  they  fasten  his  head  on  again 
when  he  got  there  ?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  Charley,  and  so  I  can't  tell  you  a  word 
about  Goliath ;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  is  far  better,  a  new  story,, 
one  that  you  have  never  heard." 

"  Who  told  it  to  you,  mamma  ?" 

' c  Aunt  Anne  ;  you  remember  Aunt  Anne  at  Bath  ?" 

"  Mamma,  I  never  was  at  Bath.  Had  she  got  nice  brown  eyesr 
and  a  big  nose  ?  if  she  had,  I  like  her.  She  came  here  once,  I 
know,  and  she  is  jolly." 

"  Yes,  she  came  here  once,  Charley,  but  you  were  too  little 
then  to  hear  stories,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  have  told  you  the 
story  of 

THE  LITTLE  PIGS. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  sow,  and  a  very  comfort- 
able old  mother  pig  she  was.    She  had  three  little  piglings." 
"  What  are  piglings,  mamma  ?" 
"Young  pigs,  Charley." 

"  All  right,  go  on,  three  young  pigs ;  those  sows  have  a  lot  of 
young  pigs." 

"  She  had  three  young  pigs,  one  was  black,  the  next  brown,, 
and  the  third  little  pig  was  white,  with  the  prettiest  blue  eyes,  and 
the  curliest  little  tail  you  ever  saw.  The  old  mother  sow  took 
great  care  of  her  young  ones,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  she  did,  for 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  lived  an  ugly  old  fox,  who  was 
very  fond  of  pork,  and  always  on  the  watch  to  snap  up  any  young 
pig  who  came  in  his  way. 

"  Now,  as  long  as  the  old  sow  was  alive,  Mr.  Fox  could  never 
get  at  them,  but  one  day  the  poor  old  mother  fell  sick,  and  it  was 
soon  quite  clear  that  she  must  die,  and  leave  her  little  pigs  with 
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no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  Day  by  day  she  got  worse,  so,  at 
last,  she  called  them  all  round  her  bed,  and  said,  '  My  dear  little 
children,  I  am  going  to  die  and  leave  you/ 

"  Upon  hearing  this  sad  news  from  their  mother,  they  all  three 
broke  out  into  fits  of  crying,  squeaking,  and  floods  of  tears.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  they  had  no  pocket  handkerchiefs  to  wipe 
away  their  tears  :  but,  luckily,  they  had  long  ears,  and  with  these 
they  were  able  to  wipe  their  eyes. 

"  As  soon  as  the  old  sow  could  be  heard,  she  said  to  her  child- 
ren, '  My  dears,  when  I  am  dead,  you  must  bury  me  deep  down 
under  the  straw,  and  then  set  to  work  at  once  and  make  for  your- 
selves three  little  houses.  They  must  be  made  of  stone,  and  stuck 
together  with  mortar,  very,  very,  strong  mortar,  or  else  the  old 
fox  will  be  sure  to  get  at  you  and  eat  you  up."" 

At  this  moment  the  story  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
servant,  who  came  to  say  : 

"  If  you  please 'm  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  called,  and  want  to  see 

you." 

"  Very  well,  Jane,  bring  him  out  here  into  the  garden." 
Exit  Jane. 

"  I  am  telling  my  boy  a  story,  Willy,  shall  it  go  on,  or  must  I 
come  into  the  house  ?" 

"  Go  on,  by  all  means,"  replied  the  young  doctor,  seating  him- 
self, as  he  spoke,  on  another  seat  under  the  ash  tree,  "  that  is,  if 
Master  Charley  will  let  me  hear  it." 

"  We  are  in  the  middle  of  c  The  Three  Pigs'  and  I  can't  go 
back,"  said  Mary,  "  so  you  must  take  up  the  thread  as  well  as 
you  can." 

"  Soon  after  this  the  old  sow  died,  and  the  three  little  pigs 
buried  her  deep  down  under  the  straw,  and  were  sorry  enough  to 
lose  their  poor  old  mother. 

"  But  they  did  not  forget  her  last  words  about  building  up 
houses,  so  they  set  to  work  at  once.  All  I  wish  is  that  they  had 
done  exactly  what  she  told  them ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  little  black  pig  was  very  lazy,  and  said,  '  I  really  can't  be 
troubled  to  build  my  house  of  stone  ;  I  don't  see  any  use  in  stone, 
mud  is  just  as  good;  mud  is  very  strong  when  it  has  got  hard  in 
the  sun/  So  he  built  his  house  of  mud,  with  a  round  hole  in  the 
top  by  which  he  got  in  and  out,  and  there  he  thought  he  was  safe- 
enough. 

u  As  for  the  little  brown  pig,  he  was  quite  as  bad  as  his  bro- 
ther. '  Stone  ?'  says  the  little  brown  pig,  '  where  am  I  to  get 
stone  in  this  hot  weather?  and  how  am  I  to  build  a  house  in  this 
broiling  sun,  and  where  is  the  mortar  to  come  from  ?  I  wonder 
what  my  mother  was  thinking  about  when  she  told  us  to  build 
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houses  of  stone.  The  bees  build  their  houses  of  straw,  and  straw 
will  do  very  well  for  me.' 

"So  the  brown  pig  built  her  house  of  straw,  and  got  into  it 
safe  and  sound.  c  I'm  all  right  now/  said  she,  and  so  she  curled 
herself  up,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  But  the  little  white  pig  was  the  best  of  the  three.  '  My 
mother  told  me  to  build  a  house  of  stone/  said  she,  '  and  so  I 
shall  build  one,  whether  it's  right  or  whether  it's  wrong.'  She  set 
to  work  at  once,  and  soon  got  a  good  pile  of  stones  and  a  heap  of 
mortar ;  good,  thick,  strong  mortar.  And  then  she  built  her 
house,  as  strong  as  strong  could  be,  and  presently  she  got  in  at 
the  hole  in  the  top,  lay  down  by  the  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  By-and-bye  the  hungry  old  fox  came  prowling  about  to  see 
what  he  could  find,  sniffing  about  in  every  corner.  The  first 
thing  he  smelt  was  the  little  black  pig,  so  he  set  to  work  with  his 
sharp  claws,  and  very  soon  he  scratched  down  the  mud  house,  and 
ate  up  the  little  pig  before  he  could  give  a  single  squeak.  He 
was  very  fond  of  pork,  and  this  little  bit  only  made  him  more 
hungry  than  he  was  before. 

"So  away  he  trotted  once  more,  and  soon  came  to  the  little 
brown  pig's  house.  He  gave  three  sniffs  at  the  door,  and  wagged 
his  tail  twice,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Ah,  here's  another  nice  little 
bit  of  pork.'  With  that,  he  set  to  work  again,  and  with  his  sharp 
claws  he  soon  tore  the  straw  house  to  pieces,  and  in  three  mouths- 
full  gobbled  up  poor  little  piggy,  before  she  could  give  a  single 
sneeze. 

"  Well,  two  pigs  in  one  afternoon  was  a  pretty  good  dinner, 
but  he  was  a  greedy  fox,  and  never  had  enough.  '  I  know/  said 
he,  c  that  there's  another  pig  somewhere  about  here,  and  I  must 
have  him/  so  up  he  came  to  the  stone  house,  gave  three  sniffs  at 
the  door,  and  wagged  his  tail  twice,  and  then  set  to  work  scratch- 
ing away  with  all  his  might  at  the  stone  walls,  while  the  poor 
little  white  pig  inside,  sat  in  front  of  the  fire  shaking  and  shiver- 
ing, and  thinking  every  moment  she  was  going  to  be  torn  to  pieces, 
and  eaten  up  by  the  greedy  old  fox;  but,  after  scraping  and 
scratching  with  all  his  might  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Fox  found  out 
that  it  was  all  of  no  use;  he  couldn't  move  a  single  stone.  The 
stone  house  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  home 
without  a  scrap  more  for  supper,  in  a  great  rage. 

"  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  up  jumps  the  little  white  pig,  and 
poking  her  nose  out  at  the  top  of  the  roof  of  her  house,  she  looked 
all  round ;  not  a  sign  of  the  old  fox  could  she  see  but  the  tip  of  his 
tail — a  long  way  off — as  he  was  running  home ;  so  she  ran  up  the 
hill  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  market,  and  there  she  bought  a  nice 
little  piece  of  beef  and  a  very,  very,  large,  brown,  China  teapot,  and 
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then  carried  them  all  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Next  she  popped 
the  beef  into  the  teapot,  and  having  got  in  herself,  she  slipped  her 
tail  through  the  spout,  to  keep  herself  steady,  pulled  on  the  cover, 
and  set  off  rolling  down  the  hill  to  her  little  house  of  stone.  As 
soon  as  she  got  there,  she  jumped  in  herself  through  the  hole  in 
the  top,  and  at  last  squeezed  in  the  teapot,  all  safe  and  sound ; 
then  she  made  up  a  good  fire,  and  set  the  beef  on  to  boil  in  a  pot 
of  water,  to  make  herself  some  nice  soup  for  supper,  and  at  last, 
after  all  her  hard  work,  sat  down  to  rest  in  front  of  the  fire. 

"  She  was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep,  when  she  heard  all  at  once 
a  great  growling  and  snarling,  and  looking  up,  saw  two  great 
fierce  eyes  staring  down  at  her  from  the  hole  in  the  roof.  This 
frightened  her  very  much,  but  she  remembered  what  her  mother 
told  her,  that  if  she  built  a  stone  house,  the  fox  could  never  get  at 
her,  and  that  gave  her  courage.  Presently  the  fox  began  scraping 
and  scratching  away  again  with  all  his  might  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  growling  and  scratching,  scratching  and  growling,  in  the 
most  terrible  manner,  till  all  at  once  he  fell  headlong  down  the 
chimney,  plump  into  the  pot  of  boiling  soup.  The  moment  the 
little  pig  saw  this,  she  jumped  up,  popped  on  the  cover,  and  boiled 
up  the  cruel  old  fox  to  rags,  and  ate  him  for  supper,  and  a  very 
hearty  supper  she  made." 

"  But  foxes  are  not  good  in  soup,  are  they,  mamma  ?" 

"  No,  Charley,  unless  they  are  for  a  little  pig's  supper.  But 
here  comes  papa,  just  in  time  to  see  you,  Willy,  so  now,  my  boy, 
we  must  be  off  to  dress  for  dinner." 

"  Ah  !  Fitzgerald,  glad  to  see  you  here  at  last.  I  thought  you 
were  never  coming  again.    How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  Long  enough,  Stone,  to  hear  your  wife  tell  a  capital  story, 
which  I  enjoyed  as  much  as  your  son  did.  How  the  little  fellow 
grows." 

And  then,  somehow  or  other,  the  conversation  flagged,  and  the 
whole  party  strolled  gravely  up  to  the  house,  host  and  hostess 
both  pressing  Fitzgerald  to  stay  and  dine.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  possibly  do,  but  a  day  was  at  last  fixed  in  the 
following  week,  when  he  promised  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening 
at  the  farm. 

And  so  they  parted. 
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It  was  impossible  to  be  cheerful  under  the  circumstances.  In- 
vest some  fancied  man  with  the  inveterate  jollity  of  Mark  Tapley, 
the  sanguine  nature  of  Mr.  Micawber,  and  the  patience  of  Zeno, 
the  philosopher,  and  that  man  would  have  broken  down.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  I,  being  the  most  ordinary  of  mortals,  felt  dull, 
desperately  dull,  in  a  wet  week  of  exile  at  Bolton-le-Moors.  To 
that  smoky,  respectable,  and  improving  Northern  town,  fate  or 
business,  or  a  pleasant  combination  of  both  had  brought  me. 
Never  mind  what  that  business  was.  It  might  have  been  a  revising 
barrister's,  to  question  into  the  political  morality  of  the  voters  of 
Smokeland;  it  might  have  been  some  deep,  mysterious  speculation 
in  "  cottons"  or  "  sixties  twist,"  nescio  quid :  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  it  was  passing  dull,  and  that,  like  the  afflicted  young  woman 
in  the  "  Moated  Grange,"  I  only  said,  "  I  am  aweary,  and  I  wish 
that  I  were  dead."  For,  mark  you,  it  rained  pitilessly,  incessantly, 
as  only  it  can  rain  in  the  North,  from  the  moment  that  I  stepped  out 
of  the  railway-carriage  till  I  entered  that  carriage  to  bear  me  South- 
ward, so  rejoiced  at  heart,  that  I  felt  inclined  to  address  myself: — 

"  Oh,  happy  planet,  southward  go." 

Now,  if  any  reader  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  speculative  mind 
wish  to  explore  the  science  of  extreme  weariness,  till  he  arrives 
at  what  Carlyle  calls  "  the  lowest  depths,"  let  him  do  as  I  did. 
Let  him  be  driven  through  wet  streets,  in  a  strange  town,  amidst 
strange  faces,  to  a  comfortless  hotel,  and  there  let  him  find,  as  I 
did,  that  the  waiter  was  afflicted  with  incurable  melancholy.  For, 
of  a  surety,  if  any  man  was  ever  melancholy-mad,  this  waiter  at  the 
Rhinoceros  Hotel  was.  He  maddened  me  by  the  utterly  serious 
way  in  which  he  laid  the  cloth;  and  he  frightened  me  by  his  longing 
glances  at  the  knives  and  other  lethal  weapons.  Ever  and  anon  he 
did  smile,  it  is  true,  "  but  in  such  sort  as  though  he  mocked  him- 
self," and  he  immediately  corrected  it  by  a  gigantic  sigh,  which, 
took  so  long  in  coming  up  that  he  must  have  pumped  it  by  hy- 
draulic action  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  boots.  He  answered 
all  my  questions  as  though  he  were  making  his  last  dying  speech 
and  confession. 
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"  Could  I  have  roast  armadillo,  boiled  eaglet,  and  so  on/' 
"  Oh,  yes  I"  then,  suddenly  remembering  that  there  was  only 
some  ham  and  eggs,  after  the  manner  of  all  his  kind. 

My  room  was  enough  to  inspire  me  with  that  pleasant  affec- 
tion which  is  sometimes  consequent  on  a  long  and  "  unfathomable 
drink for  of  the  only  two  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  one  represented 
the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  other  John  Wesley 
preaching  at  Bolton,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  villains,  upon  whom 
his  preaching  must  have  been  edifying  to  have  made  any  impression. 
The  literature  of  the  apartment  was  confined  to  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons and  a  (<  Complete  Herbalist/''  And,  still,  the  rain  fell  un- 
ceasingly ;  the  sky  was  like  a  dull,  leaden  pall,  which  not  even  the 
serpent-like  smoke  wreaths  curling  from  the  myriad  chimneys  could 
make  darker.  The  sullen-looking  mill-hands  clattered  to  and  from 
their  work  in  their  heavy  clogs,  and  a  solitary  policeman  performed 
a  restless  double  shuffle  over  the  way.  I  asked  my  melancholy 
friend  the  waiter,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  ever  clear ;  to  which 
he  promptly  responded,  in  a  low,  despairing  voice,  that,  it  once 
had  rained  ior  seventy -seven  days,  including  twelve  Sundays,  at  Bol- 
ton. I  said  no  more,  but  determined  to  sally  forth  to  see  what  I 
might  see,  and  pick  up  such  scraps  as  I  might,  of  information,  and 
the  result  of  all  this,  tinged  with  a  little  natural  melancholy 
when  I  remember  the  weather,  is  now  laid  before  the  reader  of 
St.  James. 

Now,  it  must  first  be  premised  that  Bolton-le-Moors  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  towns  in  Lancashire,  that  it  derives  its  name 
and  distinction  from  the  other  Boltons — from  the  vast  range  of 
moorland  which  runs  almost  up  to  Cumberland;  moorland,  the 
scenery  of  which  is  the  very  abomination  of  desolation,  and  which 
is  only  awakened  from  its  perennial  stillness  by  the  grouse- 
shootings  on  the  12th,  when  very  good  sport  is  obtained,  and  good 
bags  made,  as  the  birds  are  plentiful,  though  wild,  and  strong  on 
the  wing. 

It  has  been,  and  is  still  famous  for  the  coarser  kind  of  spin- 
ning, and  in  the  present  depression  of  trade  it  holds  its  head 
higher  than  its  unfortunate  rivals,  "  proud  Preston  n  and  Black- 
burn. The  first  glimpse  a  stranger  gets  of  it,  impresses  him 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  well-to-do  and  prosperous  town.  The 
next  impression  is  that  it  must  be  eminently  religious — churches 
and  chapels  and  conventicles  for  the  worship  of  every  religion 
under  the  sun,  "Turks,  heretics,  infidels,  jumpers,  and  Jews/'' 
Churches,  from  the  new  Parish  church,  which  is  the  gift  of  a  single 
mill-owner,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  the  pride  and  the  crown 
of  Lancashire,  to  a  nondescript  building,  appalling  in  its  hidcous- 
ness,  and  which,  at  some  previous  stage  of  its  existence,  was 
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surely  a  cotton-mill.  Chapels,  from  the  large  G  othic  master-piece 
with  a  tapering  spire,,  which  the  worshippers  callachurch,  and  whose 
minister  himself  officiates  in  a  gown,  and  reads  the  Church  of  England 
Litany — the  very  Ritualism  of  Dissent.  Romish  chapels,  modest 
and  retiring,  as  if  the  old  faith  were  under  the  ban,  and  the  wor- 
ship prescribed,  and  a  countless  fry  of  smaller  conventicles,  where 
even  Familists  and  Swedenborgians  may  celebrate  their  rites.  But 
then,  as  though  the  visitors  should  be  told  that  the  inhabitants 
work  on  week  days,  if  they  worship  on  Sunday,  there  are  the 
countless  mills,  each  to  each  bearing  the  most  exact  family  like- 
ness, with  their  rows  of  small  windows  and  dreary  grey  walls, 
smoke-stained  and  dirty,  and  their  tall  chimneys,  belching  forth 
smoke  till  the  whole  air  is  poisoned,  and  in  each  the  same  cease- 
less whirr  of  machinery,  which  to  the  stranger  is  so  deafening,  but 
which  the  mill  girls  drown  with  their  shrill  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs.  Then  there  are  bleach-works,  with  an  insufferable  stench 
of  chloride  of  lime,  as  though  the  place  were  pest-stricken,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  the  health,  though  deponent 
agreeth  not  thereto.  Dye-works,  still  more  unhealthy,  with 
streams  of  various  colours  running  past  them,  the  workmen  in 
which  are  fantastically  coloured  in  pink  and  mauve  and  blue,  even 
as  the  ancient  Britons  were  with  woad.  And  these  latter  works 
have  been  in  some  cases,  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  built  on  the 
prettiest  sites  imaginable,  so  that  what  was  once  a  playful  babbling 
stream,  clear  as  crystal,  is  now  a  reeking  abomination,  so  true  is 
it  that  the  fairest  works  of  the  Father  are  marred  for  the  love  of 
gold.  Iron-works,  too,  dark  and  noisy,  where  the  machinery  of 
the  cotton -mills  is  made,  and  into  which,  if  you  venture,  you  will 
probably  carry  away  a  pleasing  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of 
iron  in  your  eye,  which  will  cause  you  the  severest  agony  till 
extracted  by  the  deft  hand  of  a  red  son  of  the  furnace,  who  for 
his  deed  of  charity  would  like  "  to  drink  your  health/'' 

All  day  long,  and  half  through  the  night,  amid  the  ceaseless 
whirring  of  machinery,  the  throbbing  of  the  piston,  the  rush  of 
steam,  the  great  work  of  money-making  goes  on,  all  things  help- 
ing this  mighty  master  man  to  make  his  fortune,  so  that  he  may 
retire  into  the  glorious  ease  of  country  life,  write  his  name  down 
with  J.P.  after  it,  and  drive  into  the  scene  of  his  commercial  vic- 
tories behind  a  couple  of  spanking  greys.  And  now  that  I  am  on 
the  subject  of  cotton,  let  me  pause  for  a  moment  and  review  the 
state  of  the  trade.  As  an  outsider,  I  cannot  pretend  to  know 
much,  but  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  and  varied  in- 
formation, who  smoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  his  nightly  brandy 
and  soda  at  my  hotel,  was  so  kind  as  to  coach  me  in  the  mysteries 
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of  spinning,  and  well  do  I  wot  that  the  cunning  man  of  business, 
who  by  chance  may  cast  his  eye  over  these  pages,  will  scornfully 
curl  his  lip,  and  utter  some  northern  remark,  expressive  of  extreme 
incredulity.  But  then  "  Me  med  virtute  involvo."  I  wrap  myself  in 
cloak  of  innocence,  and  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
obliging  young  man.  What  time  the  lamp  was  lighted,  and  the 
moderate  flagon  traversed  the  board,  and  the  pipe,  that  universal 
solace  which  fails  not — thanks  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh — whether 
one  is  moping  in  perpetual  rain  at  Bolton,  or  revelling  in  the  fair 
sunshine  at  Naples ;  the  pipe  stuck  well  between  the  teeth,  then 
my  obliging  friend  began  to  discourse  eloquently,  to  bring  forth 
"  things  new  and  old/'  Briefly  and  antithetically  he  informed  me 
that  the  present  depression  of  trade  is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
cotton,  and  to  the  overplus  of  building.  People  go  on  building 
mills  week  after  week  with  a  most  sanguine  belief  in  the  future, 
though  the  horizon  of  trade  is  as  dark  as  dark  can  be,  and  not 
even  the  smallest  vestige  of  better  times  appears  to  relieve  it.  Of 
course  if  things  should  take  a  better  turn,  if  cotton  comes  down  in 
price,  if  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  becomes  more  impera- 
tive, then  those  who  have  built  on  hope  will  find  that  they  have 
built  on  a  good  foundation ;  if  not,  on  the  other  hand,  then  they 
will,  to  use  the  young  man's  emphatic  language,  "  go  to  eternal 
smash."  At  that  very  time,  I  was  informed,  several  of  the  mills 
were  closed  entirely,  while  others  were  working  only  three  days  a 
week.  The  masters  kept  their  machinery  working,  partly  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  things  being  all  right,  partly  to  keep 
their  hands  from  utter  destitution. 

In  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  in  a  small  way  dare  not  close 
his  mill,  or  show  the  least  sign  of  distress,  or  else  the  whole  tribe 
of  his  creditors  will  be  on  him,  and  he  will  go  by  the  board.  Even 
as  when  a  man  in  private  life  has  elected  to  play  the  part  of  a 
swell  on  no  observable  income,  and  dares  not  abate  in  the  least 
degree  his  career  of  reckless  extravagance,  must  keep  on  ordering 
clothes  and  jewellery,  and  giving  gorgeous  dinners,  and  smoking 
priceless  cigars,  and  drinking  Romane  Conte,  at  seventy  shillings  a 
dozen,  lest,  by  discontinuing  his  custom,  he  may  frighten  the 
tradesmen  he  is  striving  to  gull,  and,  thereby,  find  his  house 
tenanted,  pro  tern.,  by  the  children  of  the  promise.  So  it  is  with 
the  struggling  millowner;  no  sign  must  be  made.  His  name  must 
be  down  on  the  subscription  list  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
of  Impenitent  Shoeblacks ;  he  must  take  the  chair  at  missionary 
meetings ;  Ethelinda  and  Alice  must  have  a  new  dress  for  every 
dance ;  Johnny  at  Oxford,  and  Master  Alfred  at  Eton,  must  have 
their  little  bills  paid ;  the  very  servants,  who  arc  keen  judges  of 
character,  must  be  hoodwinked,  while  papa  and  mamma,  poor 
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souls,  are  lying  awake  o'nights,  and  tossing,  and  turning,  and 
shrinking  from  the  sight  of  that  dread  creditor,  ruin,  till  the  crash 
comes.  It  is  bad  enough,  in  these  crises,  for  the  masters — but  the 
condition  of  the  "  hands"  is  worse.  Of  all  the  improvident  classes, 
the  mill-hands  are  the  most  improvident.  Merthyr  iron-workers 
are  bad  enough,  with  their  feasts  of  barbaric  splendour  on  the 
Sunday,  and  the  necessary  starvation  during  the  week.  But, 
amongst  the  mill-hands  "  evil  is  wrought  for  want  of  thought 
for  want  of  management.  The  women,  accustomed  from  their 
childhood  to  work  in  the  mill,  have  not  had  the  chance  of  learning 
household  economy,  nor  even  the  first  principles  of  cookery,  so 
when  they  marry,  they  are  about  as  competent  housewives  as  was 
dear  little  Dora,  in  "  David  Copperfield/v  Mismanaged  houses, 
dirty,  uncomfortable,  ungenial,  soon  make  absentee  husbands ;  and, 
indeed,  the  most  rigid  moralist  cannot  blame  a  man  who  has 
worked  all  day  in  a  hot,  stifling  room,  choked  with  cotton  fluff, 
deafened  and  stunned  by  machinery,  for  requiring  some  relaxation 
at  home.  Those  who  do  not  take  their  leisure  out  in  beating  their 
wives,  or  trampling  on  them  with  their  clogs,  naturally  enough 
take  refuge  from  slatternly  wife  and  squalling  children  in  the 
cozy  bar-parlour  of  the  public-house,  which  is  warm,  and  clear,  and 
where  they  may  study  their  paper,  or  argue  their  political  opinions 
at  leisure.  I  opine  that  the  Temperance  Association  will  revile 
me  for  this ;  let  them  try  to  amend  it,  instead  of  devoting  all  lovers 
of  an  honest  pint  to  the  infernal  gods.  So  it  comes  about  that 
many  a  man,  who  earns  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  a  week, 
full  time,  will  not  from  that  sum  put  by  a  few  shillings  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day,  and,  when  it  comes,  and  the  mill  closes,  he 
goes  on  the  parish,  or  lounges  about  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and 
makes  the  lives  of  honest  men  a  burthen  to  them.  Of  course,  in 
the  cases  of  such  terrible  failure  as  occurred  during  the  American 
War,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  in  any  way  misery  and  starvation. 
In  these  cases,  prudence  must  leave  off  preaching,  and  sweet-eyed 
pity  come  to  the  rescue.  In  one  terrible  week  during  the  time  of  the 
distress,  there  were  16,447  people  relieved  by  the  Relief  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians.  Starvation,  absolute,  naked  starva- 
tion, was  everywhere.  People  lay  down  to  die  quietly  in  old  barns, 
or  on  the  floor  of  their  hovels,  from  which  they  had  sold  every 
stick  of  furniture.  But  the  great  British  spirit  of  generosity 
was  awakened  at  last,  and  how  nobly  let  history  tell.  At  Man- 
chester alone,  in  one  meeting,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed.  But  bitter  experience 
does  not  seem  to  have  taught  the  poorer  class  of  operatives,  and, 
should  the  present  distress  increase,  the  same  scenes  will  be 
enacted  over  again  :  and  the  great  question  is,  how  to  remedy  the 
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great  evil,  how  to  teach  these  people  that  lounging  over  the  bars  of 
filthy  gin-palaces,  and  spending  every  farthing  of  their  weekly 
wage,  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  man.  Impossible  to  remedy  the 
domestic  lives  of  such  men,  unless  their  wives  are  taught  the  first 
principles  of  economy,  and  as  long  as  they  are  sent  to  the  mills  at 
the  present  early  age,  such  ignorance  must  exist.  Every  reader 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Mary  Barton"  will  remember  the  anec- 
dote of  the  young  wife  just  promoted  from  the  mill  to  the  cares  of 
married  life,  who  put  the  potatoes  on  after  breakfast,  and  let  them 
boil  till  dinner-time,  feeling  sure  that  they  would  be  done  then. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  It  rests,  then,  with  the  masters,  to  see 
into  the  condition  of  their  employes'  domestic  affairs.  That,  my 
friend  assured  me,  was  impossible,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
the  workman  will  not  brook  the  least  interference  from  the  master, 
on  any  subject  but  that  of  work.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  golden  link 
of  sympathy  between  master  and  man — apathy  on  the  one  hand, 
sullen  distrust  on  the  other.  That  this  is  no  overdrawn  picture, 
the  clergy,  who,  perhaps,  see  more  of  the  internal  life  of  the  opera- 
tive than  any  other,  will  bear  witness  to. 

Let  the  master  take  the  least  unusual  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  his  men,  and  their  suspicions  are  immediately  aroused,  they 
begin  to  think  that  some  unfair  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  them, 
and  they  sullenly  resist  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  well-meaning 
mill- owner  to  inquire  into  their  condition,  the  natural  consequence 
being  that  the  would-be  philanthropist  takes  refuge  in  apathy, 
looks  upon  his  hands  as  mere  adjuncts  to  machinery  in  weaving 
his  fabrics.  Nor  can  the  master's  wives  make  any  impression. 
My  friend  informed  me  that  to  his  knowledge  a  lady,  the  wife  of 
a  large  employer  of  labour,  and  gifted  with  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter, had  tried  the  experiment  of  busying  herself  in  the  interests 
of  the  men's  wives,  devoting  a  certain  part  of  her  time  to  per- 
sonally visiting  them,  and  so  on.  And  although  everything  was 
done  in  the  quietest  and  most  unobtrusive  way,  with  the  pleasant 
tact,  which  is  the  sign  of  a  clever  woman,  the  plan  failed  root 
and  branch,  the  women  first  of  all  looked  sullen,  and  then  spoke 
out  their  mind  freely.  They  would  not  be  interfered  with,  nor 
their  "  measters "  either.  In  the  face  of  opposition  like  this, 
even  Miss  Cobbe  would  lose  heart.  And  a  word  on  the  operative 
may  not  be  amiss  here.  My  opinion  is  that  he  is  an  overrated 
man.  In  the  minds  of  sundry  Southerners  there  exists  an  idea 
that  the  Lancashire  operative  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  mental 
abilities  and  strong  sense,  that  he  works  at  the  loom  with  Jeremy 
Bentham  by  his  side,  and  that  in  divinity  he  is  more  than  a  match 
for  the  average  curate.  Disillusion  is  not  a  pleasant  thing,  but 
the  traveller  in  the  north  will  find  that  the  operative  is  much  too 
vol.  iv.  15 
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busy  to  study  at  his  work,  that  after  work  hours  he  lounges  in 
the  streets  aimlessly,  or  takes  refuge  in  a  "  gill and  that  in 
divinity,  the  curate  ought  never  to  have  passed  the  "  Volun- 
tary "  who  cannot  floor  him  completely.  ""lis  true  he  is  possessed 
of  a  certain  humour  of  his  own,  but  his  jokes  are  intelligible  only 
to  the  few,  and  certainly  not  adapted  for  family  reading,  while  an 
Irish  cab-man,  or  a  London  artisan,  would  make  him  look  foolish 
in  a  minute.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  generally  under-sized, 
thin,  and  sallow-looking,  want  of  exercise  and  fresh  air  does  not 
improve  his  complexion,  naturally.  The  Lancashire  witches, 
though,  with  their  shawls  thrown  snood-like  over  their  heads,  are 
as  a  rule  clear-complexioned,  and  some  are  remarkably  handsome, 
though  their  extreme  Carelessness  in  wrapping  up  on  their  coming 
out  from  the  hot  mill  to  the  raw  air,  carries  them  off  victims  to 
consumption.  As  to  amusement,  the  operative  has  a  hankering 
after  field-sports  when  he  can  get  them. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  they  have  a  peculiarly  barba- 
rous sport — an  unfortunate  rabbit  is  given  about  ten  yards  law, 
and  is  immediately  torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  mongrel  dogs, 
the  humane  operative  yelling  the  while  like  an  incarnate  demon. 
Cricket  is  a  mania  amongst  them,  and  Bolton  boasts  of  an  infinite 
number  of  clubs,  Sunday  School  and  otherwise,  and  of  one  of  the 
very  best  grounds  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  an  innate  talent 
for  music,  and  some  of  them  play  extremely  well — a  stranger  will 
be  astonished  to  hear  that  exclusive  instrument,  the  piano,  in  the 
smallest  houses.  The  great  national  pastime,  though,  seems  to  be 
that  of  "  purring/''  This  I  thought  to  be  some  game  of  skill,  but 
I  was  soon  undeceived,  by  finding  that  where  a  south-country  man 
uses  his  fists,  a  Lancashire  man  uses  his  clogs  in  kicking.  It  is 
no  unusual  sight,  when  a  couple  have  a  slight  difference,  to  see 
one  man  take  a  run,  and  let  out  with  his  clogs  like  a  horse  kicking, 
and  if  he  should  succeed  in  breaking  his  opponent's  leg,  he  ex- 
claims with  pardonable  vanity,  "  Ey  mon,  but  I  gied  un  a  good 
purr." 

So  much  for  Buckingham ;  let  me  turn  from  the  operative  to 
the  employer.  It  was  the  fashion  some  time  ago  in  novels,  at 
least,  to  decry  the  Lancashire  manufacturer,  to  paint  him  as  vul- 
gar, purse-proud,  intolerant,  not  far  removed  from  his  men.  So 
it  was  the  fashion  in  France,  on  the  stage  of  the  Varietes  to  repre- 
sent the  Englishman  as  habitually  saying,  "  Godam/''  gorging  on 
raw  beftek,  and  selling  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  Smithfield.  This  the  Parisian  thought  gospel- 
truth  till  he  crossed  the  Channel  and  found  that  a  ray  or  two  of 
civilization  had  even  penetrated  to  London.  So  with  the  great 
manufacturing  community  of  the  north,  the  majority  of  them  are 
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cultivated  gentlemen,  hospitable  to  a  fault,  great  patrons  of  art, 
liberal  supporters  of  the  church,  keen  and  shrewd  too,  in  business, 
and  for  the  most  part  honourable  and  true,  scorning  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage.  Dine  with  these  men,  and  you  will  not  know 
that  you  arc  in  the  cotton-country  at  all,  so  little  u  shop  "  do  they 
talk.  These  of  course  are  the  higher  class,  whose  great  grand- 
fathers founded  the  business  and  made  what  is  locally  termed  the 
"  brass  "  for  them.  But  there  does  exist  another  class,  concerning 
whose  grandfathers  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  ask — the  extremely 
nouveaux  riches — who  have  a  habit  of  bullying  humility  like  Mr. 
Bounderby ;  men,  to  quote  Dickens, ' '  who  are  made  of  coarse  ma- 
terial, which  seems  to  have  stretched  to  make  so  much  of  them — 
men  who  can  never  sufficiently  vaunt  themselves  as  self-made  men, 
who  are  for  ever  proclaiming  through  a  voice  trumpet  their  old 
ignorance,  and  old  poverty."  Men  who  will  speak  of  their  really 
palatial  mansion  as  "  little  boxes/''  and  ask  you  to  a  quiet  little 
dinner  of  about  two  dozen  courses,  who  think  that  money  can  pur- 
chase everything,  even  gentle  blood  and  good  breeding,  who  send 
their  children  to  the  most  expensive  schools,  who  adopt  marvellous 
coats  of  arms,  (and  a  cunning  man  must  he  be  that  doth  invent 
them),  who  dress  their  unfortunate  menials  in  coats  of  divers  co- 
lours and  splash  them  over  with  gold.  These  men  are  what  they 
always  were  and  will  not  change;  their  sons  and  daughters  will  be 
potentates,  and  their  h's  will  be  unfailing.  There  is  a  good  story 
current,  showing  the  purse-proud  feeling  of  some  of  these  success- 
ful people.  A  friend  of  the  writer  went  to  a  volunteer  ball  at  a 
seaside  resort  of  these  nouveaux  riches.  Amongst  the  ladies  he 
noticed  an  exceedingly  handsome  girl,  marvellous  hair,  pretty  face, 
movement  like  a  swan,  Dea  certe,  and  he  greatly  desired  to  dance 
with  her.  The  steward  to  whom  he  applied,  referred  him  for  an 
introduction  to  the  fair  one's  uncle,  which  gentleman  attracted  his 
niece's  notice  by  whistling,  absolutely  whistling  to  her.  This  of 
course  nearly  killed  the  stranger,  but  at  last  the  introduction  was 
effected,  and  after  a  charming  waltz — for  the  lady  danced  like 
Herodias'  daughter — he  led  her  to  her  seat.  Further  on  in  the 
evening,  he  accidentally  overheard  the  following  conversation  be- 
tween his  late  partner  and  her  sister  : — "  They  don't  seem  to  make 
much  of  us  here,  do  they,  Mary  Jane  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  cool 
reply,  "  and  we  could  buy  them  all  up  too."  One  pictures  with  com- 
passion that  lady's  future  husband ;  but  at  the  same  time  one  ex- 
claims with  the  conjuror — "  There  is  no  deception,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  story  is  perfectly  true." 

Taking  advantage  of  a  break  in  the  weather,  I  sallied  into  the 
street  to  sec  the  objects  of  note.  There  was  absolutely  a  bit  of 
tearful  blue  in  the  sky,  bright  as  shine  the  forget-mc-nots  by  the 
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river  brim.    I  wandered  about  the  place  taking  notes.    For  such 
a  busy  town  the  streets  were  quiet  enough,  decorously  dull  in  some 
places  as  the  parts  about  Tyburnia.    The  public  buildings  are  by 
no  means  contemptible.    There  is  a  magnificent  market  hall, 
second,  I  should  say,  to  none  in  the  kingdom.    At  night  when  the 
whole  extent  is  lit  up  with  gas,  and  one  gets  a  full  view  from  the 
galleries  of  the  busy  scene  below,  the  effect  is  charming.    In  that 
market,  every  want  of  a  moderate  man  may  be  supplied,  from  a 
beef  steak  to  a  boot-jack.    Adjoining  is  the  fish  market  very  welL 
supplied  with  fish  and  game.    There  is  the  usual  Mechanics  In- 
stitute and  free  library;   officials  very  urbane  and  courteous; 
books  thumbed  in  following  ratio  :  Fiction  universally,  Theology, 
and  Metaphysics,  nil ;  it  was  the  victory  of  imagination  over  matter- 
of-fact.    A  Church  Institute  too,  very  useful  for  educational  pur- 
poses, where  lectures  are  given  on  the  sciences,  also  a  Temperance 
hall,  where  some  concerts  were  placarded,  and  where  Mr.  Dickens 
had  been  reading.    Several  large  buildings  in  a  half  finished  state, 
as  to  the  nature  of  which  I  did  not  guess.    The  town  has  its  statue 
to  Crompton,  one  of  the  chief  notabilities  of  Bolton,  for  it  is  to 
him  that  the  invention  of  the  mule  spinning  frame  is  due.  The 
invention  is  a  combination  of  the  jenny  and  the  water  frame,  and 
capable  according  to  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  spinning  a  pound  of  cotton 
to  the  length  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  or  two  thousand  hanks, 
while  the  old  water  frame  could  only  spin  a  pound  to  the  length 
of  nineteen  miles,  or  forty  hanks.    Small  wonder  that  a  grateful 
people  placed  the  statue  of  the  great  inventor  in  their  chief  street ; 
what  though  they  treated  him  with  great  contumely  at  first,  and 
made  him  hide  his  machine  in  the  attic  of  his  house  at  Hall  i'  th' 
Wood.    The  statue  is  nothing  much  to  rave  about ;  though  when 
we  consider  the  melancholy  aspect  of  the  London  worthies  as  they 
stand  in  stone,  and  all  their  native  hideousness,  one  must  not  com- 
plain or  be  hypercritical.    There  is  also  a  theatre,  about  which, 
the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.    I  ventured  not  inside,  and 
outside  it  the  temple  of  Thespis  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
Probably  though  the  spinner  of  cotton  revelled  nightly  in  the  severe 
drama  as  represented  by  "  Timour  the  Terrific/''  or  "  The  Hordes 
of  the  Pathless  Desert,"  sundry  blue-faced,  closely  shaven  men 
lingered  about  the  portals  of  the  theatre,  looking  prosaic  enough,, 
with  their  dirty  short  pipes,  and  imagination  exercised  itself  in 
guessing  which  of  them  roved  the  pathless  tracts  at  night,  and 
fought  the  terrific  broad-sword  combats.    I  wonder  if  it  was  at 
Bolton  Theatre  that  Miss  Braddon's  banker  first  met  the  Juliet 
who  stole  his  heart  away  and  became  the  mother  of  that  sporting 
lady,  Aurora  Floyd. 

As  yet  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  historical  memories  of  the 
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place,  and  yet  it  is  rich  in  them.  The  depressed  waiter  recom- 
mended to  my  notice  a  little  work  on  the  Chronological  History  of 
Bolton,  and  blessings  on  thy  "  pow,"  frosty  or  otherwise,  O  un- 
known compiler  !  for  thou  didst  beguile  a  tedious  night.  In  this, 
we  learn  that  a  woollen  trade  existed  in  Bolton  about  1162;  and 
that  Henry  III.  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  market  town,  by 
charter,  in  1256.  Shortly  afterwards,  some  Flemish  weavers,  de- 
scendants, probably,  of  that  unfortunate  Gerard  who  was  burnt  for 
heresy,  introduced  clogs.  They  are  the  universal  wear  now  ;  and 
the  noise  on  the  pavement  on  a  wet  night  is  as  that  of  a  thousand 
frogs  keeping  high  carnival  in  some  neighbouring  marsh.  During 
the  Parliamentary  Wars,  Bolton  was  severely  Puritan,  and  Black 
Rupert  of  the  Rhine,  who  never  came  "  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall," 
fell  upon  the  town  with  10,000  horse  and  foot,  and  committed 
awful  havoc.  But  the  place  died  hard,  for  we  hear  of  the  Royalist 
troops  being  beaten  back  twice  ere 

"  The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and  his  drums, 
His  bravoes  of  Alsatia,  and  pages  of  Whitehall." 

Indeed,  "  they  had  shotten  ther  greyte  cannon  against  Bolton 
fourteen  times,  and  yet  were  repulsed. " 

They  had  a  stanch  old  Presbyterian  minister,  one  Horrocks, 
within  the  walls  of  the  beleaguered  town,  one  of  the  same  kidney 
.as  Walker,  the  fighting  parson  of  Derry.  The  troopers  of  Rupert 
were  very  anxious  to  catch  him  : — "  O,  that  we  had  that  old  rogue, 
Horrocks,  that  preaches  in  the  grey  cloak/''  They  would  have 
carbonadoed  him,  I  fancy.  Bolton  saw  another  sight  soon  after, 
when  the  "  wheel  of  Fortune"  came  full  cycle  round,  and  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  for  love  of  his 
martyred  King.  He  died  as  became  a  gentleman,  quietly  and 
decently,  and  these  were  his  last  words,  "  Good  friends,  I  die  for 
the  King,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  Protestant  religion,  all  of 
which  I  was  ready  to  maintain  with  my  life.  So  I  cheerfully  suf- 
fer for  them  in  this  welcome  death." 

In  1767,  James  Hargrcaves,  of  Blackburn,  invented  the  spin- 
ning jenny,  and  two  years  afterwards  Richard  Arkwright,  of  Bol- 
ton, invented  the  water-frame,  thus  forming  a  new  epoch  in 
trade.  Besides  these  landmarks  of  history,  there  is  a  long  list  of 
-Chartist  riots,  terrible  storms,  "  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage," 
and  paying  off  nature's  debt  to  that  grim  old  creditor,  Death. 
And  now,  with  a  short  peep  at  Cottonopolis  by  night,  I  will  come  to 
anchor.  If  any  man  desire  to  see  the  mingled  humour  and  rough- 
ness of  the  operative,  let  him  take  his  walks  abroad  on  Saturday 
night,  and  then  he  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Lancashire  is 
one  of  the  most  drunken  counties  in  England.    I  have  walked 
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down  Shoreditch  at  night,  I  have  explored  the  Seven  Dials  when 
high  carnival  was  held,  yea,  in  Ratcliff  Highway  have  I  seen 
Jack  and  his  lovely  Nancy,  and  in  the  New  Cut  have  I  been 
poisoned  by  stale  fish,  and  the  odour  of  naphtha ;  but  for  sheer 
brutal  drunkenness,  commend  me  to  the  streets  of  Cottonopolis. 
Policeman  92  X  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  the  humours  of 
the  Irish  quarter,  and  a  livelier  idea  of  the  Inferno  I  never 
beheld.  "  Keep  close  to  me,  sir,  and  keep  your  right  hand 
free"  was  my  worthy  guide's  advice,  and  I  soon  saw  the  utility 
of  it.  In  one  street  we  just  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  disjecta 
membra  of  a  free  fight.  Mistress  Ophelia  Flynn  was  being  carried 
to  temporary  retirement  on  a  stretcher,  with  the  wild  fire  of  battle 
still  in  her  eye,  though  her  face  was  nearly  scratched  to  pieces — a 
gentleman  of  Malay  tendencies  was  running  a  muck  with  a  brick 
inserted  into  the  heel  of  a  stocking,  while  a  couple  of  operatives 
were  at  their  harmless  pastime  of  "  purring/''  and  the  torrent  of 
oaths  and  ribaldry  which  filled  the  air  was  appalling. 

In  another  street  a  model  householder,  fit  for  Professor  Rogers' 
glass-case,  was  trying  to  beat  the  panels  of  his  door  in  with  a 
poker,  whilst  his  wife  and  children  shrieked  "  murder  \"  at  the 
window.  92  X.  sternly  bade  him  "drop  that,  and  come  along," 
and  he  did.  And  in  other  streets  of  more  pretentious  appearance, 
the  gin-palaces  reeked  with  the  filthy  crowds  of  unwashed,  un- 
shaven men,  while  the  poor  haggard  wives  hung  about  the  door, 
and  tried  to  coax  enough  money  out  of  the  "  measter "  to  get  a 
Sunday's  dinner,  and  getting  certainly  more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
In  some  houses  the  fiddle  was  going,  and  the  dancers  were  making 
a  dreadful  hammering  with  their  clogs — humorously  supposed  to 
be  a  hornpipe — all  were  drunk,  or  thereabouts,  and  the  majority 
bid  fair  to  make  an  appearance  before  the  Borough  magistrates  on 
Monday  as  cases  of  "  drunk  and  disorderly/'  There  is  not  a  word  of 
fiction  in  the  account,  Ipse  vidi.  Spite  of  all  the  Temperance  meetings, 
and  Social  Science  Congresses  here  is  the  foul  taint.  The  question 
is  asked  in  vain,  "  How  may  the  condition  of  the  working  men  of 
England  be  elevated  ?  Attend  to  their  health,  said  Mr.  Godwin, 
at  Bristol.  Feed  them  better,  said  Mr.  Torrens,  M.P.  Make 
them  emigrate,  said  Canon  Girdlestone.  Do  the  whole  three 
things,  and  you  may  hope  to  make  some  little  improvement 
amongst  the  working  classes  of  Lancashire,  and  especially  those 
who  tend  the  looms  in  the  Land  of  Smoke. 
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A  TEUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WITH  THE  MISSES  STEBBING. 

It  was  not  without  some  excitement  that  I  heard  from  time  to 
time  the  postman's  knock  that  Monday  morning,  for  I  could  not 
help  fearing  he  might  bring  me  a  letter  from  the  Misses  Steb- 
bing,  which  would  destroy  my  hopes  of  going  to  them ;  but  when 
I  saw  him  passing  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon  without 
bringing  me  any  news,  I  knew  I  might  make  my  preparations. 

I  bade  good-bye  to  my  kind  landlady  and  her  mother,  and  bent 
my  steps  towards  Smith  Street. 

I  had  just  twelve  shillings  left !  twelve  shillings  to  last  three 
months,  and  perhaps  longer,  if  I  did  not  soon  hear  of  another  and 
more  lucrative  employment.  It  was  not  much,  but  nevertheless  I 
felt  rich,  for  I  did  not  owe  a  penny,  and  I  required  nothing. 

It  was  past  five  when  I  arrived  at  Chelsea.  I  saw  about  twenty 
boys  rushing  out  of  the  front  door  of  the  school.  Lessons  were 
over,  and  I  felt  pleased  to  see  that  my  business  with  them  would 
not  begin  till  the  morrow. 

A  new  terror  took  hold  of  me,  as  I  found  myself  in  the 
drawing-room,  waiting  for  the  apparition  of  one  of  my  em- 
ployers. "  Should  I  have  a  little  bed-room  to  myself?"  I  had 
never  thought '  of  inquiring  about  it  on  my  first  visit,  consider- 
ing it  an  unnecessary  question  to  ask;  but  at  the  moment  a  pre- 
sentiment seemed  to  take  hold  of  my  mind,  that  I  might  not  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  this  little  luxury. 

The  youngest  Miss  Stebbing  made  her  appearance,  she  was  the 
one  I  liked  best. 

"  My  sister  is  out/3  said  she,  "  but  come  upstairs,  and  take  off 
your  things.    I  will  show  you  your  room.    Where  is  your  box  V 

"My  box  will  come  this  evening/'' 

I  was  ushered  into  a  room,  not  very  large,  with  an  immense  bed 
taking  up  three  quarters  of  the  space.  There  was  barely  room  to 
pass  between  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  on  each  side 
from  right  to  left,  the  space  was  not  much  larger.    Two  wash- 
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stands,  two  looking-glasses,  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  These  dupli- 
cate articles  of  furniture  increased  my  apprehensions. 

"  I  sleep  on  this  side  of  the  bed,"  said  Miss  Frances  (for  she 
had  already  informed  me  that  she  was  generally  so  called,  while 
her  sister  was  designated  by  the  more  exalted  title  of  Miss  Stebbing) . 
"  I  sleep  on  this  side,  and  here  are  your  towels,  and  your  washing- 
stand,  and  you  may  have  two  drawers  out  of  this,"  pointing  to  the 
chest  of  drawers,  "  to  put  your  things  in." 

I  stood  listening,  feeling  horrified  at  the  thought  I  was  ex- 
pected to  sleep  with  that  woman. 

"I  hoped  to  have  a  room  for  myself/''  gasped  I  at  last.  "  I 
am  a  restless  sleeper,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  kick  you  during  the 
night." 

This  I  said  in  hopes  that  she  would  give  me  a  bed  for  myself. 

"Oh  no  you  won't/'  answered  she,  as  if  she  did  not  care 
whether  I  did  or  not.  u  One  gets  accustomed  to  these  sort  of 
things.    I  sleep  very  well,  and  do  not  move  much." 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  me. 

"  I  cannot  sleep  on  that  bed,"  said  I,  "  if  I  have  not  two  pil- 
lows, I  assure  you.  I  am  a  most  uncomfortable  companion  ;  but 
with  two  pillows,  I  think  I  can  save  you  from  being  made  black 
and  blue." 

"  Really,  are  you  so  bad  as  that  ?" 

<c  Yes,  I  am  a  dreadfully  restless  sleeper,"  I  repeated,  "  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  you  found  yourself  on  the  floor  some 
morning." 

She  looked  rather  frightened  at  this,  but  made  no  offer  to  let  me 
have  a  separate  bed  for  myself.  I  could  only  extract  a  promise 
that  I  should  have  the  two  pillows. 

How  dreadful  it  is,  thought  I,  to  have  to  earn  one's  bread  in 
the  house  of  strangers,  and  have  no  compensating  comforts — for 
truly  I  saw  no  prospect  of  any  at  that  moment. 

Presently  we  were  called  down  to  tea.  Miss  Stebbing,  who  had 
returned,  contented  herself,  as  I  entered  the  room,  by  moving 
her  head  slightly  by  way  of  salutation  and  welcome. 

There  were  two  little  boys  in  the  room  with  Miss  Stebbing, 
the  only  boarders,  as  I  afterwards  learnt.  One  was  a  thin,  fair, 
meagre  child  of  four,  and  the  other  a  fat,  nice-looking  little  fellow 
of  five,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  thin  one,  who  was  called  Harry, 
was  Miss  Stebbing's  favourite,  while  William,  the  other  child, 
seemed  the  object  of  her  sister's  marked  partiality. 

After  tea  both  the  ladies  retired,  each  to  put  her  own  child  to 
bed,  and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  school-room,  which  had  a  very 
dreary  aspect.  A  low-ceiled  room,  with  two  small  windows  look- 
ing on  to  the  street,  a  long  narrow  table  in  the  middle,  a  few  books 
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and  a  few  maps  ;  lighted  as  it  was  then,  by  one  miserable  candle, 
the  place  appeared  as  gloomy  as  a  prison. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  part  of  my  promised  remuneration 
included  an  understanding  I  was  to  have  an  English  lesson  every 
day,  after  school  hours.  Miss  Frances  was  to  teach  me.  She 
wished  to  begin  at  once,  though  I  was  not  much  inclined  for  any 
study  that  first  evening. 

A  book  was  put  into  my  hands,  and  I  was  requested  to  learn  a 
piece  of  poetry  beginning, 

u  I  am  Monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
I  looked  around  me  as  I  read  those  words ;  and,  as  if  applying 
them  to  myself,  exclaimed  mentally — "  I  would  not  be  the  owner 
■of  all  this  rubbish  which  I  survey  ;  nothing  tempting  enough  here 
to  make  me  regret  my  poverty." 

I  did  not  learn  much  of  my  lesson.  It  did  not  interest  me ; 
perhaps  had  I  known  to  whom  the  words  applied,  or  what  they 
were  about,  I  might  have  found  their  perusal  a  less  dull  occupation. 

I  soon  shut  my  book,  saying  I  was  tired,  and  would  go  to  bed. 

"  Supper  will  soon  be  ready  ,"  said  Miss  Stebbings,  "you  had 
"better  wait  and  have  something  to  eat  before  you  go.'" 

A  servant  came  in  presently,  bringing  a  few  plates  and  a  jug. 

I  observed  that  four  places  were  laid  at  the  table,  and  I  began 
to  speculate  as  to  the  personage  likely  to  join  our  party. 

My  curiosity  wras  very  soon  satisfied.  A  tall,  thin,  elderly 
man,  with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  entered  the  room.  He  looked 
timidly  around,  and  seeing  me,  bowed  slightly.  I  thought  he  ap- 
peared frightened. 

"It's  my  brother/'  said  Miss  Stebbings. 

I  raised  my  eyes  to  look  at  him  again ;  his  were  bent  down,  as 
if  not  wishing  to  acknowledge  his  sister's  introduction. 

The  supper  was  not  a  grand  repast.  Bread  and  butter  and  a 
boiled  Spanish  onion,  a  dish  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 
did  not  tempt  me,  therefore  I  only  took  my  share  of  the  bread 
and  butter. 

After  this  frugal  meal,  I  was  at  last  free  to  go  to  my  half  of 
the  room.  I  found  my  two  pillows,  and  with  them  made  a  partition 
in  the  bed,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Miss  Frances,  who,  when  she 
came,  said  she  had  never  seen  such  a  way  of  making  one's  bed  un- 
comfortable. However,  and  notwithstanding  my  companion's  re- 
marks,! held  to  my  own  plan,  and,  during  my  three  months' residence 
there,  never  forgot  to  erect  this  partition  every  night.  Miss  Fran- 
ces did  not  complain  after  the  first  evening  ;  she  had  the  larger 
share  of  room,  and  certainly  was  the  more  comfortable  of  the  two. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  entered  on  my  new  duties ;  these 
were  carried  on,  chiefly,  in  a  small  hack  room,  surrounded  by 
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shelves  containing  books,  some  of  which  I  am  certain  had  not  been 
moved  for  years.  It  smelt  damp  and  fusty,  and  what  with  the 
books,  the  table,  and  the  forms,  there  was  no  space  left  for  either 
teacher  or  pupils  to  walk,  except  by  "edging"  sideways  between 
the  backs  of  the  forms  and  the  walls. 

Twenty  boys  were  always  to  be  with  me  in  that  room,  except 
during  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon,  when  ,1  was  to  be  in 
the  drawing-room,  giving  music  lessons  to  live  boys — half  an  hour 
to  each. 

There  were  fifty  boys  in  the  school,  twenty-five  learned  music, 
and  I  taught  them  all,  giving  each  one  lesson  a  week.  Besides 
these  ordinary  branches,  I  had  to  teach  drawing  to  twenty,  and 
French  to  forty.  I  began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  having  five  at  a 
time  to  repeat  their  lessons,  or  read,  each  having  a  similar  book, 
and  following  as  their  turn  came.  My  brain  used  to  seem  whirling 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  I  had  heard  the  same  page  repeated 
forty  times  over. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  I  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted,  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  go  on  during  the  three  months 
of  my  engagement. 

Miss  Stebbing  would  not  let  me  teach  after  any  system  of  my 
own,  I  had  to  adopt  her  method,  which  I  did  not  think  at  all  good. 

Each  boy  learned  his  French  lesson,  like  a  parrot,  without 
exerting  his  brain,  or  attempting  to  understand  the  subject  in  the 
least.  It  was  mere  machinery,  clock-work,  anything  you  like  to 
call  it,  and  disgusted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that,  at  the  end  of 
one  month,  I,  if  reason  had  not  taken  the  upper  hand,  would  have 
given  it  up — but  for  what  ? 

What  a  relief,  when  I  saw  the  dawn  of  the  first  Saturday  !  I 
felt  happier  than  any  one  of  the  boys  there ;  for  not  one  of  them,  I 
am  certain,  hated  his  lesson  books  more  than  I. 

I  went  out,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over.  I  walked  briskly  along, 
enjoying  my  freedom  from  the  constant  strain  of  having  half-a- 
hundred  boys  to  look  after.  The  air  gave  me  an  appetite,  and, 
when  I  returned  home,  and  found  tea  ready,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  eat 
far  more  than  the  meagre  allowance  which  was  intended  for  the 
whole  party.  As  slice  after  slice  of  bread-and-butter  disappeared 
from  my  plate,  I  was  conscious  that  dissatisfied  glances  were  being 
cast  on  me  by  Miss  Stebbing;  but  this  consciousness  in  no  way 
diminished  my  appetite,  as  I  failed  to  detect  any  just  cause  why  I 
should  eat  less  than  I  needed,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hungry 
nature. 

I  worked  hard  for  them,  I  was  not  going  to  be  starved.  They 
were  rich  enough  to  feed  me  sufficiently,  and  without  grudging. 
When  I  say  rich  enough,  I  ought  to  say,  very  rich ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 
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that  their  greatest  pleasure  was  accumulating  money,  spending 
very  little,  and  putting  by  hundreds ;  much  of  which  was  justly  due, 
as  remuneration,  in  food  at  least,  to  those  in  their  employ.  They 
were  misers  of  the  first  order,  the  eldest  being  the  worst. 

The  Miss  Stebbings  were  very  clever,  nevertheless.  Their  father 
had  been  a  bookseller,  and  one  of  their  brothers  was  carrying  on 
the  business.  He  came  every  Sunday  to  dine  with  his  sisters,  who 
made  much  of  him.  He  was  an  eccentric  man,  wearing  a  wig  out 
of  doors,  but  none  in  the  house,  by  way  of  economy.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  how  carefully,  as  he  entered  the  room,  he  inserted, 
not,  like  a  Frenchman,  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  his  hat,  but  his 
much-cared-for  brown-wig  !" 

I  liked  the  eldest  brother  better.  Perhaps,  it  was  because  I 
fancied  he  was  unhappy.  Poor  man  !  he  never  appeared,  except  at 
six  o'clock  tea,  when,  coming  timidly  into  the  room,  he  would  take 
his  seat  at  a  corner  of  the  table,  and  there  meekly  swallow 
what  his  sisters  called  his  "  cup  of  tea/''  but  what  might  justly  have 
been  termed  "  water  bewitched,"  He  always  seemed  to  me,  as  if 
he  were  frightened  of  his  sisters,  particularly  of  the  eldest,  who, 
whenever  he  attempted  to  speak,  told  him  sharply  to  "  hold  his 
tongue." 

I  had  not  been  there  long,  before  I  undertook  to  make  that 
poor,  lonely  man  look  a  little  more  cheerful. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  his  sisters,  I  began  to  speak  to 
him,  and  I  always  felt  rewarded  when  I  saw  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips. 

I  took  no  heed  of  the  angry  looks  they  threw  towards  me,  but 
went  on,  when  I  thought  he  was  amused,  relating  the  events  of  the 
day,  without  forgetting  the  quarrels  between  the  boys,  which  never 
failed  to  elicit  some  sign  of  amusement  on  the  part  of  this  feeble- 
minded old  gentleman.  Dear  me  !  what  fights  I  used  to  behold  ! 
kicks,  and  blows  flying  from  right  to  left,  black  eyes,  and  bleeding 
noses,  without  mentioning  the  shouts  and  shrieks  of  some,  and  the 
yells  of  triumph  of  others.  I  sometimes  felt  quite  interested  in  the 
battle,  and  would  give  my  opinions  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
combatants. 

The  most  amusing  variety  in  that  dull  household,  was  to  witness 
the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  the  little  boys  Harry  and 
William,  the  two  young  favourites  of  the  Misses  Stebbing.  Harry 
was  as  passionate  as  a  little  fury ;  the  other  obstinate  in  proportion  ; 
and,  when  they  both  began  to  fight,  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
them,  Harry  seizing  hold  of  William's  hair  with  all  his  little 
might,  to  make  his  antagonist  yield  the  point  of  dispute.  In  this 
he  seldom  succeeded,  as  William  was  not  easily  persuaded  to  u  give 
in."  Force  had  generally  to  be  exerted,  in  order  to  separate  the 
young  pugilists,  who  were  frequently  borne  off  the  scene  kicking 
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and  screaming  to  their  hearts'  content.  When,  at  last,  peace  was 
established  between  the  two  foes,  another  fight  of  a  different  kind 
would  begin  between  the  two  sisters ;  each  taking  the  part  of  her 
special  darling. 

I  cannot  help  saying  that  those  quarrels  greatly  diverted  me. 
It  was  a  little  change,  after  the  routine  of  our  every-day  life. 

Before  the  second  week  had  passed  away,  I  had  begun  already 
to  feel  in  a  measure  accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  my  lot.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  sorry  when  Saturday  came,  bringing  with  it  my 
perquisite  of  freedom,  for  a  few  hours.  After  dinner,  I  went  out 
for  a  walk,  as  on  the  previous  holiday.  I  went  by  Grosvenor  Place, 
crossed  the  Green  Park,  and  then  down  Trafalgar  Place,  towards 
Charing  Cross,  where  I  had  a  little  purchase  to  make.  I  was 
detained  there  longer  than  I  expected,  for  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  what  I  wanted ;  and,  when  I  found  myself  again  on  my 
way  home  crossing  the  Green  Park,  it  was  almost  dark.  Two 
women  passed  me,  saying  something  which  I  did  not  understand, 
but  which  I  now  believe  must  have  been  that  the  gates  were  shut 
on  the  side  towards  which  I  was  going,  and  that  I  had  better  re- 
trace my  steps.  If  they  had  stopped  to  tell  me  this,  I  should,  of 
course,  have  turned  back,  but,  I  suppose,  in  their  hurry  to  get  out, 
they  never  noticed  that  I  was  still  going  on.  As  soon  as  I  reached 
the  opposite  gate,  and  found  it,  not  only  shut,  but  locked,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  me,  at  the  other  end,  became  in- 
telligible— but  too  late  !  There  I  was  shut  up,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  ! 
I  stood  there  about  ten  minutes,  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  would 
pass  by,  whom  I  could  ask  to  release  me.  This  piece  of  the  English 
metropolitan  system  of  government,  as  evidenced  in  the  closing  of 
park  gates,  certainly  did  not  please  me  at  that  moment.  I  had 
never  passed  through  the  Green  Park  before,  and  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  gates  being  closed  at  night.  At  last,  I  saw  the  head 
of  a  policeman,  not  far  from  where  I  stood.  It  moved  slowly,  the 
owner  evidently  walking  with  regularity,  as  if  under  drill.  It  was 
most  tantalizing  to  watch  his  tardy  approach.  I  feared,  every 
minute,  that  he  would  turn  back.  But  no  !  slowly,  but  surely,  the 
good  man  came  on  towards  me.  He  had  seen  my  shadow,  reflected 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  the  opposite  wall,  and,  of  course,  it  be- 
came his  duty  to  investigate  who  was  there. 

I  soon  explained  to  him  how,  not  knowing  that  the  gates  were 
closed  so  early,  I  had  found  myself  shut  in.  "  Can  you  open  the 
gate  for  me  ?"  inquired  I  anxiously. 

"  No,  I  can't,  and  I  don't  think  the  keeper  is  here,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"But  I  cannot  stop  here  all  night,"  exclaimed  I,  frightened. 
The  poor  policeman  looked  much  puzzled,  and  I  felt  the  kind- 
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ness  of  his  remark,  which  I  interpreted,  (that  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  me  there  alone,  while  he  went  to  look  for  the  key) . 

"  Oh,  do  not  go,"  said  I.    "  You  may  not  return/'' 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will,"  replied  he,  smiling  at  my  apprehension  ;  then 
as  if  a  sudden  idea  had  struck  him,  he  added  :  "  Do  you  think  you 
could  manage  to  step  on  the  stones,"  (meaning  the  low  wall  which 
supports  the  railings),  "  and  then  put  your  foot  on  the  iron  bars  ? 
If  you  can,  and  don't  mind  my  helping  you,  I  think  it  will  be  easy 
for  you  to  get  out." 

I  saw  there  was  no  alternative  for  me,  and  the  policeman  had 
such  a  good  honest  face,  that  I  agreed  to  do  what  he  advised. 
Getting  on  to  the  wall  was  easy  enough,  but  the  railings  were  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  to  surmount.  Happily  the  obliging 
policeman  was  a  very  tall  man,  who  helped  me  very  skilfully^ 
and  I  accomplished  the  high  jump  with  no  harm  to  myself,  and 
only  a  torn  dress,  which  could  easily  be  mended. 

In  thanking  my  rescuer,  I  felt  almost  ashamed,  as  well  as  sorry,, 
not  to  be  able  to  give  something,  but  I  really  could  not  afford  it, 
I  had  so  very  little  money  left. 

When  I  arrived  in  Smith  Street,  tea  was  almost  over.  The 
Miss  Stebbings  were  rather  surprised  to  see  me  return  so  late, 
but  I  explained  that  I  had  been  detained ;  I  related  to  them,  my 
adventure,  for  the  amusement  of  their  brother,  who  laughed  so 
much  at  the  idea  of  my  jumping  over  the  Green  Park  railings, 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  had  a  fit. 

"  How  silly  you  are,"  said  his  eldest  sister  to  him,  in  a  tone  of 
contempt.    "  I  do  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at." 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  great  fun,"  said  I,  by  way  of  contradiction. 

There  was  not  much  left  on  the  table  for  me.  I  ate  the  rem- 
nant of  the  bread  and  butter,  but  refused  the  tea  offered,  it  was 
really  too  weak. 

"  Somebody — a  gentleman  called  for  you  while  you  were  out," 
said  Miss  Frances,  addressing  me.  "  His  card  is  on  the  chimney- 
piece." 

I  found  that  it  was  Mr.  de  Luson,  which  surprised  me  greatly, 
for  I  could  not  imagine  how  he  could  have  found  out  where  I  was 
living. 

"  Did  the  gentleman  leave  any  message  for  me,' Miss  Frances  ?" 
inquired  I. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied ;  "  the  maid  took  the  card.  You 
must  ask  her." 

She  was  just  coming  into  the  room  to  take  the  things  away, 
and  seeing  that  I  had  come  back,  gave  me  the  message  left  with 
her.  "  The  gentleman  said  that  he  would  call  next  day — (which 
was  Sunday,)  between  two  and  three  o'clock." 
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I  threw  a  glance  towards  Miss  Stebbing  to  see  how  she  looked 
after  hearing  this  piece  of  news,  for  I  thought  perhaps  she  might 
not  approve  of  my  receiving  visitors.  However,  I  was  greatly  re- 
assured when  I  saw  that  she  seemed  quite  indifferent.  She  simply 
remarked :  "  I  suppose  you  won't  go  to  the  afternoon  service, 
then  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  I,  "  I  want  to  see  this  gentleman." 

Though  I  had  not  known  Mr.  de  Luson  very  long,  I  felt  as  if 
I  was  going  to  meet  an  old  friend.  I  was  excited,  more  than  I 
could  account  for,  and  wondered  over  and  over  again  what  could 
be  his  object  in  calling  upon  me.  I  thought  when  we  parted 
that  I  should  never  see  him  again ! 

Was  I  glad  to  find  that  he  had  not  forgotten  me  ?  Yes.  I 
certainly  was,  and  there  was  something  in  the  way  he  had  behaved 
towards  me,  since  we  first  met,  which  justified  the  feelings  of 
esteem  and  confidence  which,  almost  unconsciously,  I  entertained 
towards  him. 

Who  amongst  us  can  answer  that  simple  question — why  ? — 
which  we  frequently  ask  ourselves  in  argument  against  many  of 
our  fancies,  many  of  our  likes  and  dislikes  ? 

As  magnet  attracts  iron,  so  does  true  worth  induce  friendship 
and  affection,  sheltering  in  its  strength  the  confiding  heart  which 
it  has  unconsciously  allured,  surrounding  it,  when  in  its  power, 
with  ties,  often  stronger  than  death.    But  I  anticipate. 

By  half-past  two  that  Sunday  afternoon,  everyone  in  the  house 
had  gone  to  church,  except  Miss  Stebbing's  brother,  who,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  never  went  out.  Sometimes  I  felt  tempted 
to  ask  the  unfortunate  man  whether  he  possessed  a  hat !  and 
why  he  never  went  out  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven  ;  but 
pity  and  sympathy  wisely  kept  me  from  asking  questions,  which 
might  have  been  either  difficult  or  painful  to  answer. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock  I  almost  began  to  fear  that  Mr. 
de  Luson  might  not  come  after  all,  and  the  thought  that  I  should 
be  disappointed  of  his  promised  visit,  filled  my  heart  with  dismay, 
but  soon  my  spirits  revived  at  the  sound  of  a  double  knock  at  the 
front  door. 

It  was  he! — how  intensely  happy  I  felt ! 

If  any  of  my  kind  readers  wonder  at  my  excitement  over  the 
arrival  of  a  mere  acquaintance,  I  will  ask  them  to  recall  the  fact 
that  although  I  had  certainly  not  seen  much  of  Mr.  de  Luson,  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  persons  in  England  whom  I  could  call  a 
friend.  My  life  was  one  of  dull  monotony ;  I  would  have  wel- 
comed most  heartily  almost  any  one  who  would  have  paid  me  a 
friendly  visit;  how  much  more,  one  who  had  proved  himself 
so  kindly  interested  in  my  welfare.    I  was  more  than  glad  to 
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think  I  should  sec  him  again,  but  had  I  been  asked  why,  I 
could  not,  at  that  moment,  have  told. 

The  very  intensity  of  our  feelings  often  renders  us  incapable  of 
analyzing  their  nature.  As  the  brilliancy  of  the  starry  world  is  all 
hid  from  our  view  in  the  full  glare  of  day,  so,  too  often,  we 

"Need  the  curtained  stillness  of  the  night, 
To  live  through  all  our  happy  hours  again," 

before  we  can  define  all  that  which  made  us  glad,  and  almost 
strained  our  hearts  with  happiness.  Certainly  I  did  not  then 
realize  how  much  of  my  future  happiness  depended  on  this 
meeting. 

I  think  the  state  of  my  feelings  must  have  been  visible  in  my 
countenance  when  I  entered  the  drawing-room  where  Mr.  de 
Luson  was  awaiting  me,  for  in  a  moment  I  detected  a  change  in 
the  expression  of  his,  which  told  me  he  felt  gratified  by  my  wel- 
come. 

My  first  question  was,  how  he  had  discovered  where  I  was 
residing. 

"  I  went  to  Prospect  Hill/'  said  he,  "  where  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  hear  of  Miss  Cliford's  disappearance.  No  one  knew 
what  I  meant  when  I  asked  about  the  French  lady  who  had  been 
with  her.  Happily  I  went  to  the  post-office,  thinking  that  there 
I  might  discover  where  you  had  gone.  I  did  not,  but  I  heard 
that  one  of  Miss  Cliford's  servants — her  cook,  I  believe — was 
living  close  by,  and  thither  I  went.  However,  she  knew  nothing 
of  you,  and  would  not  even  listen  to  my  many  questions,  but 
began  to  pour  forth  a  volley  of  abuse  against  the  unfortunate 
Miss  Cliford,  who  she  declared  had  gone  off  without  paying  her 
her  wages.  You  cannot  think,  mademoiselle/''  Mr.  de  Luson 
added,  "  how  patiently  I  listened  to  the  good  woman.  At  last, 
guessing,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  liberal  intentions  towards  her,  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  you  and  Miss  Stanley  were  great 
!  friends,  for,  said  she,  ( I  always  saw  them  two  walking  arm-in-arm 
round  the  garden.  She  lives  in  Pimlico,  Miss  Ramona,  and  may 
be,  she's  the  one  to  tell  you  what  you  want  to  know  about  Madam- 
sel.'  I  went  to  Miss  Stanley's  house,  and  there  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  your  place  of  abode.  I  called  here  yesterday, 
as  you  have  been  informed,  and  ventured  to  leave  the  message  you 
received  on  your  return.  Do  you  think  it  was  very  daring  of  me 
to  pursue  you  so  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  most  kind  of  you  to  remember  me." 

"  You  thought  I  would  forget  you,  then  ?" 

As  he  said  this,  I  fancied  his  voice  assumed  a  tone  of  sadness, 
mingled  with  reproach,  and  I  felt  embarrassed  how  to  answer. 
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"Yes,"  said  I,  trying  to  smile  at  his  remark.  "It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  you  to  remember  every  one  you  meet." 

"  Yes,  every  one  ;  but  some  I  may  never  forget/'' 

Wishing  to  give  another  turn  to  the  conversation,  I  asked  him 
if  it  were  long  since  he  had  returned  from  Bath. 

"  I  came  back  last  week/'  he  replied.  "  And  you ;  how  long 
have  you  been  here  ?" 

"Only  a  fortnight." 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  You  do  not  look  well.  I  am  afraid  this 
life  does  not  agree  with  you.  Tell  me  all  that  happened  at  Miss 
Cliford's.  Did  she  really  put  la  cle  sous  la  porte  ?  as  we  say  in 
France." 

I  told  him  some  of  Miss  Cliford's  doings,  but  not  all.  I  did 
not  mention  that  she  had  not  paid  me,  but  I  spoke  of  my  box,, 
and  all  [my  little  treasures,  and  could  not  hide  the  grief  I  still 
felt  in  mentioning  it. 

Mr.  de  Luson  evinced  the  kindest  interest  in  all  I  told  him,, 
and  grew  indignant  at  the  tale  of  Miss  Cliford's  dishonesty,  and 
spoke  of  representing  the  matter  to  the  police. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use/''  said  I,  "  for  I  hear  she  left  England 
for  America,  though  I  really  do  not  know  if  such  be  the  case. 
I  think  she  must  be  beyond  discovering  now,  or  she  would  have 
been  traced  long  ago  ;  for  I  am  sure  many  people  are  quite  as 
desirous  as  I  am,  to  get  hold  of  her.  I  am  afraid  she  has  been 
la  plus  rusee." 

"  You  have  been  very  unfortunate  since  your  arrival  in  Eng- 
land,'" interrupted  he.  "  Poor  child,  I  am  afraid  you  must  dislike 
this  country  very  much.'" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  assure  you  I  like  England,  and  English  ways, 
very  much.  I  like  its  independence ;  it  agrees  with  my  disposi- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  never  regret  your  dear  France  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,"  I  replied. 

"Why?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you." 

Thus  we  chatted  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  plea- 
santly enough,  and  yet  there  was  something  in  Mr.  de  Luson's* 
manner — in  the  nervous,  restless  way  in  which  he  occasionally 
paced  the  room,  that  made  me  fancy  he  was  not  altogether  at  ease. 

The  joy  which  I  had  at  first  experienced  at  his  coming,  began 
to  vanish,  and  give  way  to  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  :  I  wished  him 
away,  and  still  if  he  had  gone  at  that  moment  I  should  probably 
have  been  equally  dissatisfied. 

"Do  you  guess,  mademoiselle,"  said  he  at  last,  "for  what 
reason  I  have  come  here  ?" 
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"  No/'  answered  I,  not  daring  to  mention  that  I  noticed  his 
agitation. 

"  Will  you  listen  to  me  attentively,  if  IJ^tell  you  why?"  he 
continued,  but  evidently  with  an  effort  at  composure. 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  look  so  serious,  Mr.  de  Luson,  or  you  will 
really  frighten  me." 

"  I  cannot  help  being  serious,"  said  he  almost  in  a  whisper,  as 
if  speaking  to  himself,  "  for  what  I  have  come  to  tell  you  is  more 
than  serious,  it  is  sad." 

My  heart  began  to  beat  with  sympathy  and  fear;  he  was 
standing  near  me,  and  I  looked  at  him,  and  wondering  why  the 
expression  of  his  beautiful  face  was  so^full  of  intense  misery. 

It  seems,  perhaps,  as  if  I  were  describing^the  hero  of  a  novel, 
who  must  necessarily  be  strikingly  "  handsome,"  "  distinguished," 
or  "  good."  Nevertheless,  in  this  case,  I  am  not  drawing  upon 
imagination  when  I  say  that  Mr.  de  Luson  was  worthy  of  being 
so  described ;  and  yet  I  am  not  one  to  consider  beauty  of  face  or 
form  in  the  male  sex  any  great  additional  attraction;  indeed, 
the  "  exquisite "  man,  the  "  Adonis,"  must  be  rarely  gifted 
with  common  sense  and  general  superiority  of  mind  to  win  my 
admiration.  On  the  whole  I  am  not  sure  if  "  ugliness is  not 
more  becoming  to  the  lords  of  the  creation. 

All  this,  however,  has  nothing  to  with  Mr.  de  Luson,  for  if  he 
were  handsome,  he  had  certainly  nothing  of  the  petit  maitre. 

He  had  taken  my  hand,  and  making  me  sit  on  the  sofa,  he 
took  a  chair  near,  asking  me  kindly  to  listen  to  what  he  was  going 
to  say. 

First  he  spoke  of  the  widow's  party,  where  we  had  met :  ex- 
plaining why  he  had  been  there,  she — the  widow — was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  She  had  married  against 
her  parents'  wishes,  a'  man  considerably  beneath  her  position  in 
society.  Mr.  de  Luson  and  she  having  been  friends  in  early  child- 
hood, he  had  accepted  her  invitation  that  evening  for  the  sake  of  old 
association,  but  with  no  expectation  of  meeting  his  mother-in-law. 

"  It  was  to  her  first,"  said  he,  "  that  I  addressed  my  inquiries 
as  to  who  you  were,  for  I  really  could  not  believe  you  lived 
with  Madam  B.  She  told  me  she  had  only  seen  you  twice,  and 
only  knew  that  you  had  very  recently  come  to  England.  I 
asked  her  to  introduce  me  to  you,  for,  from  the  first,  I  felt 
sure  it  could  only  have  been  some  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  you  were  induced  to  take  up  your  residence  in  Madam  B.'s 
household.  I  soon  found  out,  by  what  you  told  me,  that  circum- 
stances had  indeed  misguided  you,  and  thus  my  interest  increased. 
I  thought  I  would  protect  you,  if  I  could,  from  any  evil ;  and  if 
sometimes  it  has  struck  you  that  I  was  usurping  au  uncalled-for 
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authority  over  you,  you  must  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
was  actuated  by  motives  of  true  kindness.  It  is  not  more  than 
nine  months  since  I  returned  from  India,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years,  I  therefore  had  not  seen  Madam  B.,  though  I  knew  where 
she  lived,  for  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  contribute  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  that  lady,  whose  place 
on  the  earth's  surface/''  he  added,  sarcastically,  "  I  am  audacious 
enough  to  believe,  might  be  more  worthily  represented,  and  that 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  have  told 
you,  I  think,  that  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  I  married  Madam 
B.'s  daughter,  who  was  very  beautiful, — unhappily  for  her  and 
me,  too  beautiful !  Her  father  was  dead,  she  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  her  mother,  who  wanted  her  to  accept  the  suit  of 
an  elderly  gentleman,  nearly  twice  her  age.  He  had  a  title,  and 
was  immensely  rich,  which  was  no  small  consideration  in  the  eyes 
of  Madam  B.  However,  we  upset  her  plans,  and  without  waiting 
for  a  consent  which  we  despaired  of  obtaining  —  and,  I  fear, 
without  considering  the  consequences  of  such  a  rash  proceeding — 
we  went  to  Scotland,  where  we  were  married,  and  beyond  Madam 
B.'s  power,  before  she  had  time  to  interfere.  We  were  both  very 
young,  no  doubt,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  right  principle. 
I  soon  learned  to  my  cost,  that  my  wife's  mother  was  heartless 
and  extravagant  in  the  extreme ;  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  for  her.  She  lived  but  for  pleasure  and 
display.  My  fortune  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  my  wife  to 
follow,  her  mother's  example,  and  indeed  it  was  one  which  under 
any  circumstances  I  should  not  have  wished  to  see  her  follow,  and 
this  was  the  cause  of  our  first  misunderstanding. 

"  I  have  said  that  my  wife  was  beautiful — so  she  was ;  wherever 
we  went  nothing  was  heard  but  of  la  belle  Anglaise.  But  beauty 
without  discretion  is  a  woman's  greatest  snare ;  with  fewer  powers 
of  attraction  she  might  have  had  a  happier  fate.  We  had  not  been 
married  long,  when  my  wife  began  to  neglect  her  home,  in  order 
to  associate  with  her  mother's  friends.  I  accompanied  her  to  their 
houses  as  often  as  possible,  but  not  always :  would  that  I  had 
done  so,  I  should  then  perhaps  have  discovered  sooner  to  what 
kind  of  society  Madam  B.  introduced  her  daughter. 

"  It  was  at  one  of  those  reunions  my  wife  met  again  the  man 
whom  her  mother  had  intended  her  to  marry.  His  wealth  tempted 
and  dazzled  the  one,  whilst  his  admiration  flattered  the  other, 
who,  at  last,  yielding  to  the  bad  example  and  advice  of  one  who 
ought  to  have  shielded  her  from  the  very  knowledge  of  evil,  was 
induced  to  leave  her  husband,  and  go  away  to  another  land,  there 
to  live  with  the  man  whose  wealth  ministered  to  excitement, 
not  enjoyment ;   and  whose  heartless  indifference  to  her  wel- 
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fare  exposed  her  to  a  life  which  ended  only  in  misery  and 
shame. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  details  of  my  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation. Through  the  agency  of  my  lawyers,  the  woman  who  had 
thus  sullied  my  name,  was  induced  to  discontinue  its  use.  That 
was  the  only  thing  on  which  I  insisted. 

"  My  love  had  vanished.  I  could  not  any  longer  cherish  an 
affection  for  one  so  unworthy ;  and  I  swore  to  myself,  that  no 
woman,  however  beautiful,  should  ever  tempt  me  to  marry  again ; 
this  determination  prevented  my  taking  any  steps  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  or  further  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  my  ill-assorted 
marriage. 

"  Five  years  after  this  event,  I,  through  my  lawyer,  received  a 
letter,  dated  from  Rome  :  I  recognized  the  hand- writing  of  the 
woman  I  still  called  my  wife.  She  was  dying,  and  wrote  to  ask 
my  forgiveness  for  the  evil  she  had  done  me.  She  begged  as  a 
last  request,  that  I  would  take  care  of  her  mother,  who  was  then 
destitute  of  resources.  About  two  weeks  after  this,  another  letter 
was  forwarded  to  me  containing  the  news  of  her  death,  together 
with  a  certificate  of  her  decease  and  burial,  signed  by  an  Italian 
doctor. 

"  The  thought  of  her,  whom  I  had  once  called  my  wife,  having 
died,  perhaps  in  want,  moved  me  with  pity.  In  my  inmost  heart 
I  forgave  her,  and  instructed  my  lawyer  to  forward  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  the  mother,  which  would  enable  her  to  live  if  not 
in  luxury,  above  want.  I  did  this  as  a  pledge  of  my  forgiveness 
to  the  woman  I  had  once  loved.  If  the  dead  can  feel,  her  spirit 
may  rest  in  peace ;  for  to  this  day  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  carry 
out  her  wishes  in  regard  to  her  mother. 

"  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  heard  many  things  of  my 
mother-in-law,  which  while  too  true  to  be  doubted  are  too  bad  to 
be  repeated.  Her  conduct  in  Paris,  where  she  lived  for  some  time, 
was  so  exceptionable  that  she  was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  authori- 
ties of  a  city,  where  one  would  have  thought  vice  knew  no  shame. 
From  all  I  can  learn  her  life  in  England  is  much  what  it  was  in 
Paris,  although  her  extravagance  may  not  be  quite  so  great  as  it 
was  then.  From  what  I  have  now  told  you,"  continued  Mr.  de 
Luson,  "  you  will  not  wonder  at  the  manner  in  which  I  interposed 

nnd  urged  you  to  leave  street.    I  saw  you  surrounded  by 

dangers  of  which  you  were  entirely  ignorant,  and  I  determined  to 
warn  and  rescue  you."    Here  Mr.  de  Luson  stopped. 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  felt  almost  as  sad,  as  though  I  had 
passed  through  his  sorrows.    How  miserable  he  must  have  been  ! 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  wearied  you,"  resumed  Mr.  de  Luson. 
"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  recall  these  events  of  a  sorrowful  past ; 
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but  at  this  moment  of  great  expectation,  when  I  feel  that  my  happi- 
ness depends  on  a  word,  circumstances  over  which  one  would  think 
years  had  thrown  the  veil  of  forgetfulness,  recur  to  my  memory, 
and  in  reminding  me  of  what  I  have  suffered,  make  me  put  the 
highest  possible  price  on  a  possible  future.  The  possibility  of  this 
future,  which  I  long  for,  must  depend  on  you,  and  if  there  are  still 
happy  days  in  store  for  me,  I  shall  owe  them  to  you.  I  am  double 
your  age,  and  perhaps  you  think  me  very  old,  but  my  heart  which 
has  been  so  long  without  any  affection,  feels  still  young ;  you  can 
revive  its  tenderness  ;  you  can  make  it  warm  again  by  giving  me 
back  a  little  of  the  affection  it  feels  for  you.  Do  not  answer  me 
now,  for  if  it  is  to  be  ( no/  I  would  rather  wait  a  week  longer  to 
know  it.  I  prefer  days  of  suspense  to  certainty,  for  the  present ; 
it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  then  to  go  forth  again  alone  in  the 
world,  as  I  have  been  for  so  many  years,  if  you  must  send  me 
away  comfortless ;  till  then  I  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  one  day 
you  will  be  my  own." 

After  having  said  this  he  got  up,  and  I  did  so  too,  not  daring 
to  raise  my  eyes.  It  was  well  that  Mr.  de  Luson  did  not  wish  me 
to  answer  him  at  that  moment,  for  I  felt  so  agitated  that  I  could 
not  have  uttered  a  word. 

Once  more  he  took  my  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  earnestly. 

"  When  may  I  come  again  ?"  he  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Next  Saturday,  if  you  come  at  two,  I  shall  be  here/'  I  stam- 
mered.   And  then  he  went  away. 

When  he  was  gone  I  went  into  my  room,  and  there  cried  as  if 
my  heart  would  break.  Was  it  joy  or  grief  which  made  me  shed 
so  many  tears  ?    I  could  not  have  told  then — I  cannot  tell  now. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

MY  AWAKENING. 

I  had  a  week  to  consider  the  state  of  my  feelings  towards 
Mr.  de  Luson,  before  giving  him  any  answer.  Was  this  really 
necessary  ?  Did  I  require  to  ask  myself  more  than  once  what 
had  made  me  so  happy  to  see  him  again  ?  No  !  though  I  could  not 
have  explained  my  feelings  before  his  visit,  I  understood  them 
now.  My  interest,  my  sympathy — the  pity  I  had  felt  at  the  re- 
cital of  his  sorrows — even  the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  cherishing 
the  remembrance  of  his  kindness  ;  all  these,  uniting  together, 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  his  heart  and  my  own.  He 
loved  me,  I  knew,  and  I  was  proud  of  it.  I  did  not  say  to  myself 
I  was  unworthy  of  his  affection.  I  did  not  think  it  was  too 
much  happiness  for  me,  for  I  did  not  doubt  a  moment  that  my 
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affection  was  equal  to  his.  If  my  father  had  been  alive  I  should 
have  gone  to  him,  and  said,  "  Father,  I  love  him ;  bless  us  that 
we  may  be  happy."  But  I  had  no  one  on  earth  to  whom  I  could 
go  to  tell  the  secret  joy  of  my  heart,  no  one  except  him  who  now 
was  all  to  me.  Yet  I  was  not  the  least  impatient  for  next  Satur- 
day's arrival.  The  days  did  not  seem  to  me  to  glide  more  slowly 
than  before — on  the  contrary,  I  think.  I  was  holding  happiness 
in  my  grasp ;  all  past  trials  had  flown  away,  and  I  lulled  myself, 
if  I  may  say  so,  with  thoughts  of  bright  days  coming,  picturing  an 
existence  as  beautiful  as  sunshine. 

A  stranger  seeing  me  in  those  days  might  have  supposed  I  had 
never  known  either  care  or  sorrow,  and  that  the  path  of  life  had 
ever  been  pleasant  and  smooth  under  my  feet.  Ah,  well !  when 
we  are  still  young  we  soon  forget  past  sorrows,  and  we  ever  see 
in  the  future  a  gleam  of  hope  which  allures  us  from  all  the  dark- 
ness and  roughness  we  have  passed  through  ;  a  short  space  of  time 
serves  to  heal  all  the  wounds  which  have  made  the  heart  bleed  ! 

Mr.  de  Luson  was  very  exact  on  that  Saturday.  As  I  have 
already  said,  this  is  not  a  novel,  so  my  readers  must  not  expect  any 
descriptions  of  sentimental  conversations.  My  lover  was  not  a 
young  man,  and  did  not  go  into  rapturous  ecstasies  when  he  heard 
his  affection  was  returned,  and  that  the  French  girl  whom  he 
had  protected  with  so  little  ostentation,  she  would  never  have 
known  it  but  for  what  he  told  her  afterwards,  was  more  than 
happy  to  call  herself  his  own,  to  require  no  more,  any  other  pro- 
tection but  his,  no  other  affection  save  the  one  he  felt  for  her. 

I  did  not  go  out  that  day.  I  preferred  enjoying  a  long  talk 
with  him  in  my  little  school-room,  where  we  were  left  quite 
alone. 

Mr.  de  Luson  began  already  to  make  plans  for  the  future.  If 
I  had  listened  to  him  I  think  I  should  have  been  married  at  the 
end  of  the  next  week — I  thank  God  I  was  not ! 

"1  cannot  bear,"  said  he  looking  smilingly  at  me,  "to  see  you 
so  thin ;  you  are  working  yourself  to  death  with  those  boys.  Have 
you  any  half-holidays  in  the  week  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  I,  pitcously,  "  I  have  only  Saturday  after- 
noon." 

"  I  shall  come  to  take  you  for  a  long  walk  on  Saturday  next. 
You  must  not  go  out  alone  now — I  mean  to  take  care  of  you. 
You  must  keep  all  your  little  business  for  Saturdays,  and  we  will 
go  together  to  buy  ribbons  and  dresses.  I  have  very  good  taste,  I 
assure  you,  and  can  be  a  great  help  when  I  choose." 

I  laughed  at  his  idea  of  helping  me  to  choose  dresses,  when  I 
thought  how  little  prospect  I  had  of  being  able  to  purchase  any 
thing  at  all  for  many  many  days  to  come.    However,  I  did  not 
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speak  of  this,  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  in  a  merry  way 
I  was  glad  to  see  he  was  obliging,  and  that  perhaps  some  day 
I  would  try  his  taste ;  but  at  present/'  I  said,  "  you  will  only  have 
to  exercise  it,  in  criticising  what  you  see  me  wear,  for  I  have  so 
many  things  still  fresh  from  Paris,  that  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any- 
thing for  a  long  time." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  bought  a  single  pair 
of  gloves  since  you  came  to  England  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,  and  qui  plus  est  I  have  many  pairs  which 
have  not  yet  been  worn/'' 

"  What  an  economical  little  wife  you  will  make." 

"  Of  course  I  shall ;  and  I  make  all  my  dresses  myself,  so  think, 
what  a  treasure  you  will  have.  No  dress-maker's  bill,  no  mil- 
liner's bill !  But  listen,  I  like  exquisite  gloves,  and  boots  to  match, 
so  do  not  yet  feel  too  elated  at  some  of  my  perfections ;  wait  till 
you  have  found  out  my  faults."" 

"  I  know  one  thing/'  answered  Mr.  de  Luson ;  ec  it  is,  that 
anywhere  I  should  have  known  you  were  French,  for  you  are 
always  dressed  with  such  good  taste." 

We  went  on  talking  for  more  than  two  hours,  as  people  who 
are  happy  often  do,  making  conversation  out  of  nothing — little 
words,  now  and  then,  partially  revealing  the  deep  thoughts  within. 

On  that  day  I  told  nothing  of  my  past  sorrows  to  him  who  was 
to  make  me  forget  them  all.  I  only  talked  a  little  of  my  father, 
and  showed  him  his  likeness,  which  I  had  then  with  me.  "  By- 
and-bye,"  said  I,  "  I  will  tell  you  many  things  which  you  must 
know ;  but  to-day  I  am  so  happy,  that  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
sad." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  mother  lately  ?" 
"  No,  I  have  not  written  to  her  for  a  long  time." 
"  You  must  write  to  her  soon." 
"Why  ?" 

"  To  tell  her  of  our  engagement ;  and  I  think  I  ought,  also,  to 
do  so.    If  you  give  me  her  address,  I  will  write  next  week." 

"  Oh,  do  not  yet !"  exclaimed  I,  feeling  almost  frightened. 
"  Let  me  tell  her  first,  and  wait  for  her  answer,  before  you  write." 

«  Very  well,"  he  replied ;  "  then  you  must  write  as  soon  as 
you  can,  and,"  added  he,  kissing  me,  "  when  my  little  Amelia  be- 
comes my  wife,  she  must  not  be  frightened  of  any  body." 

When  I  heard  him  call  me  his  little  Amelia,  I  began  to  cry 
like  a  foolish  child.    It  reminded  me  so  much  of  my  father. 

During  tea-time  that  evening,  Miss  Stebbing  blankly  asked 
me  if  I  were  engaged.  I  gave  her  an  affirmative  answer,  but  did 
not  tell  her  how  recently  that  engagement  had  been  contracted. 

"  What  a  handsome  man  he  is,"  observed  Miss  Frances. 
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They  had  evidently  made  their  comments  upon  his  presence  in 
the  house. 

u  When  are  you  going  to  be  married  V  asked  their  brother, 
abruptly.  His  question  almost  startled  me,  for  he  rarely  con- 
tributed an  observation  to  the  family  quota  of  remarks. 

"  Not  yet/'  said  I,  turning  kindly  towards  him,  "  but  when 
the  event  takes  place,  you  shall  have  a  large  piece  of  wedding- 
cake  for  your  own  share.    I  shan't  forget  you/'' 

This  made  the  poor  man  laugh,  and  for  a  few  moments  he 
appeared  as  if  he  did  not  care  for  his  sister's  cross  looks. 

I  had  not  promised  them  any  cake,  and  if  I  gave  them  a  slice, 
it  might  save  the  expence  of  pudding  for  one  day.  This  really 
was  a  great  blunder  on  my  part ;  and  they  were  quite  capable  of 
making  me  feel  it,  by  pouring  weaker  and  yet  weaker  tea  into  my 
small  cup  every  day ;  still,  I  did  not  say  I  would  give  them  some, 
however  weak  that  weak  tea  might  become  during  the  remainder 
of  my  sojourn  under  the  Miss  Stebbings'  roof.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  they  should  have  none  of  my  wedding-cake,  and  I 
sweetened  and  strengthened  my  bohea  with  the  thoughts  of  this 
charming  little  revenge  for  the  meagre  pittance  which  they  gave 
me,  grudgingly,  day  by  clay  ! 

I  wrote  to  my  mother  during  the  following  week.  I  told  her 
of  my  engagement  to  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  asked  her  consent  to  our 
marriage.  I  did  not  do  this  with  a  cheerful  heart,  for  I  was  really 
afraid  she  would  raise  objections,  and  perhaps  even  forbid  me  to 
marry. 

When  the  next  Saturday  came,  I  told  Miss  Stebbings  that  I 
was  going  out  with  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  should  be  back  for  tea.  I 
was  quite  ready  when  he  came  to  fetch  me,  but  we  did  not  go 
immediately.    He  had  something  to  show  me. 

"  When  two  people  are  engaged,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the  fashion 
in  this  country  for  the  gentleman  to  give  the  lady  a  ring,  which 
she  accepts  in  token  of  her  engagement ;  but  I  have  not  quite 
followed  the  fashion.  I  thought  I  could  give  you  something 
more  useful ;  you  will  get  plenty  of  rings  afterwards ;  tell  me  if 
you  like  this  ?" 

As  he  said  this,  he  placed  a  beautiful  little  enamelled  watch  in 
my  hands,  while  I,  quite  taken  by  surprise,  could  find  no  words  to 
express  my  thanks  for  or  admiration  of  the  gift. 

I  certainly  liked  it  better  than  a  ring ;  it  was,  indeed,  the 
very  thing  I  had  been  longing  for. 

It  was  almost  too  generous  of  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  I  told  him 
so,  upon  which  he  forbade  me  to  say  a  word  more  about  it,  adding 
that  he  was  more  happy  than  he  could  tell  to  sec  the  pleasure  his 
gift  gave  me. 
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We  went  out.  A  cab  which  was  waiting  at  the  door  took  us 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  It  was  my  first,  and  I  must  add,  my 
happiest  visit  to  that  exhibition  of  pictures. 

Towards^six,  I  was  again  in  Smith  Street,  happy  as  a  bird. 

Saturday  after  Saturday  I  went  thus  out,  feeling,  if  possible, 
happier  every  time. 

Mr.  de  Luson  had  written  to  my  mother,  and  received  in 
reply,  a  few  lines  which  probably  enabled  him  to  understand  her 
character  more  fully  than  any  thing  I  could  have  told  him, 
although,  by  that  time  he  had  induced  me  to  relate  all  the  sad 
circumstances  which  had  forced  me  to  leave  home. 

My  mother  wrote  that  her  daughter  was  at  liberty  to  act  as 
she  pleased,*  but  that  she  declined  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  my  intended  marriage,  lest  if  it  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
she  should  be*blamed  as  one  of  the  promoters. 

I  Pretty  much  the  same  was  written  to  me  in  answer  to  my 
letter.  There^was  no  mention  of  my  going  back  to  my  country, 
no  expression  of  joy,  no  kind  wish,  nothing  to  nourish  the  filial 
love  in  my  heart,  which  God  in  truth  had  not  denied  me,  but 
which  wasVweak  and  well  nigh  perishing  for  lack  of  anything  on 
which  to  grow  and  flourish. 

If  Mr.  de  Luson  had  been  less  attentive,  less  affectionate  to- 
wards me,  those  happy  days  might  not  have  been  without  their 
sad  moments ;  but  my  confidence  and  esteem  for  him  increased  so 
much  as  I  knew  him  better,  that  I  felt  as  if  nothing  could  mar  my 
felicity. 

Time  was  flying  away  now  quicker  than  I  liked ;  I  had  but 
one  month  longer  to  stay  with  the  Miss  Stebbings,  and  I  began  to 
feel  anxious  to  secure  a  more  lucrative  situation.  I  could  very 
well  have  been  married  at  the  end  of  that  time,  had  I  wished  to 
give  way  to  the  many  reasons  Mr.  de  Luson  always  urged,  not  to 
teach  again;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  tell  him  I  was  so 
poor,  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  earn  a  little  money.  He  had 
never  guessed  anything  of  my  penury,  if  he  had,  his  generosity,  I 
know,  would  have  led  him  to  hurry  our  marriage,  and  forced  upon 
me  whatever  I  was  in  need  of.  "When  I  am  really  his/''  thought  I, 
"  then  I  will  tell  him  all,  and  I  am  certain  he  will  not  blame  me, 
he  is  too  noble  not  to  understand  the  feelings  which  make  me  hide 
my  poverty  from  him." 

I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Times,  not  for  a  school,  for 
I  was  wearied  of  those  establishments,  but  for  a  family  where  I 
might  live  as  a  "  resident  governess/'' 

I  got  only  one  answer,  and  that  not  from  a  lady,  but  from  an 
agent,  telling  me  he  could  dispose  of  a  situation  in  a  family, 
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and  would  tell  me  all  particulars  if  I  called  at  his  office  at  two 
o'clock  that  day. 

I  showed  this  letter  to  Miss  Stebbing,  who,  though  it  was  not 
a  Saturday,  gave  me  leave  to  go. 

I  regretted  having  to  transact  business  through  an  agent,  as  I 
knew  I  should  have  to  pay  him  if  I  obtained  the  situation,  but  I 
had  no  alternative. 

This  agent  was  a  Frenchman.  A  fat  and  dirty  specimen  of  his 
race. 

He  would  "  feel  delighted  "  to  get  me  a  situation ;  but  there 
was  first  a  fee  to  pay,  not  much,  only  five  shillings  :  however,  as 
he  had  seen  my  advertisement,  he  would  not  take  so  much,  only 
half-a-crown. 

I  let  him  talk  without  interruption,  and  when  he  had  done,  I 
in  my  turn  informed  him  that  it  was  he  who  had  written  to  me  ; 
that  I  had  only  come  to  him  on  account  of  his  letter,  which  had 
informed  me  that  he  thought  I  was  likely  to  suit  a  family  in  which 
a  vacancy  existed,  such  as  I  might  fill.  On  this  understanding  I 
had  called,  and  had  no  intention  of  paying  a  fee  before  I  had  se- 
cured an  engagement. 

"  Vous  etes  ferme,  Mademoiselle/''  exclaimed  he.  "  I  suppose  I 
must  do  as  you  like,  or  you  will  go  elsewhere/'' 

I  gave  him  no  answer. 

He  asked  me  my  name  and  address,  capacities,  etc.,  and  then  he 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  told  me  all  the  perfections  which  Mrs. 
Taylor  desired  to  find  in  her  governess. 

I  wrote  at  once  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  resided  at  Leeds.  I 
had  not  to  wait  long  for  her  answer,  and  I  judged  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  expressed  herself,  that  she  must  be  a  person  of  kind 
and  considerate  disposition,  and  one  in  whose  household  I  might 
find  a — not  unpleasant  "  halting  "  place. 

Mrs.  Taylor  had  three  daughters  and  two  nieces  living  with  her  ; 
it  was  for  their  benefit  she  desired  a  French  governess.  She  had 
also  an  English  lady  who  had  been  with  her  for  several  years,  and 
who  assisted  in  the  education  of  these  young  ladies ;  all  this  ap- 
peared very  pleasant,  and  I  felt  more  than  ever  anxious  to  secure 
the  situation. 

Miss  Stebbing,  for  whose  benefit  I  must  say  I  had  worked 
hard,  was,  at  this  juncture,  very  kind,  and  gave  me  a  most  favour- 
able recommendation,  and  a  few  days  after  she  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Taylor,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  that  lady  every- 
thing was  settled  between  us,  and  I  should  be  expected  in  York- 
shire at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

I  went  to  the  agent's  office,  to  tell  him  I  was  going  to 
Mrs.  Taylor.    He  said  he  was  "  enchanted/'  he  knew  the  mo- 
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ment  he  saw  me  that  I  was  just  what  Mrs.  Taylor  would  wish, 
and  that  her  situation  would  just  suit  me.  In  fact,  he  had  written 
to  Mrs.  Taylor,  praising  my  appearance,  not  forgetting  to  say  I 
was  "  rather  tall  for  a  French  woman/''  etc.  etc. 

I  thought  the  man  foolish  to  talk  so  much  about  nothing, 
and  was  going  to  tell  him  I  had  not  come  to  listen  to  all  this, 
hut  to  inquire  when  he  would  expect  payment  of  the  fee  due  to 
him  by  me,  when  he  proceeded  to  make  what  I  suppose  he  con- 
sidered very  complimentary,  but  what  I  considered  such  extremely 
impertinent  remarks,  that  I  was  startled.  I  thought  the  man  must 
be  out  of  his  senses,  and  I  told  him  so,  upon  which  he  grew  ex- 
tremely angry,  and  swore  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  prevent  my 
going  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 

I  left  the  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  and,  as  I  felt  that  the 
man  was  quite  capable  of  repeating  a  tale  of  his  own  to  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, I  wrote  immediately  to  her,  explaining  how  matters  stood. 

The  answer  was  most  satisfactory.  She  assured  me  she  would 
not  be  influenced  by  anything  the  agent  might  write  regarding 
me.  She  advised  me  not  to  give  the  man  any  fee,  as  she  considered 
he  had  forfeited  every  possible  claim  by  his  incivility,  and  added 
that  she  had  written  to  the  office,  and  made  a  formal  complaint 
about  the  treatment  I  had  received. 

I  felt  so  much  amused  at  the  man  being  thus  caught  dans  ses 
propres  filets,  that  I  could  not  help  relating  the  whole  affair  to  Mr. 
de  Luson,  who  was  displeased,  and  reproved  me  for  having  gone 
there  alone. 

"  It  is  the  first  and  last  time,"  said  I,  pleadingly,  "  so  you 
must  not  scold,  but  laugh  with  me  at  the  way  Mrs.  Taylor  has 
dealt  with  the  horrid  little  Frenchman.  I  am  sure/''  continued  I, 
<c  she  must  be  a  very  nice  person,  she  promises  to  try  and  make 
me  happy  and  comfortable,  and  there  is  something  so  frank  in  the 
way  she  writes,  I  quite  long  to  go  there." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  leave  me  behind  then  V  said  Mr.  de 
Luson. 

"  Now  do  not  ask  such  a  question/''  said  I,  deprecatingly  ; 
iC  you  know  very  well  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  that  I  am  only 
making  contre  fortune  bon  cceur." 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  made  a  very  long  engagement  with  this 
Mrs.  Taylor/''  said  Mr.  de  Luson,  after  a  few  moments.  "  You 
know  we  are  to  be  married  before  next  Easter,  I  have  let  you  fix 
the  time,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  put  it  off  on  any  account.  I 
shall  be  quite  miserable  by  myself,  and  I  do  not  like  you  to  go 
like  this,  from  place  to  place,  one  never  knows  among  what  kind 
of  people  you  might  find  yourself/'' 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Taylor  is  very  nice,  you  yourself  were  quite 
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struck  by  the  style  of  her  letters,  so  you  must  not  be  discontented 
now." 

"  I  shall  be  quite  pleased  with  Mrs.  Taylor/'  replied  he,  more 
cheerfully,  "  if  she  allow  me  to  come  and  see  you/'' 

"  I  dare  say  she  will,  when  she  knows  me,  but  I  cannot  ask  her 
just  now,  she  would  think  it  so  very  odd." 

I  felt  more  sorry  than  I  would  allow,  to  leave  Mr.  de  Luson ; 
he  was  so  very  kind  to  me,  and  we  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours  together ;  but  there  was  no  good  to  be  gained  by  grieving 
over  what  must  be.  Besides,  my  life  looked  bright  and  prosperous 
compared  to  what  it  had  been,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  a 
quiet  thankfulness  for  all  the  good  things  which  had  come  to  me 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  sky  was 
blue,  and  clouds  were  not  even  visible  in  the  horizon. 

A  temporary  difficulty  suggested  itself  as  to  how  I  was  to  pro- 
cure money  for  my  journey;  but  after  a  little  hesitation  I  resolved 
to  write  frankly  to  Mrs,  Taylor,  and  state  that  as  she  had  promised 
to  pay  my  travelling  expenses,  I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if 
she  would  advance  the  amount  before  I  left  London,  explaining  at 
the  same  time  how  my  position  as  "  pupil  teacher/''  (as  Miss  Steb- 
bing  had  designated  me  in  her  letter  of  recommendation),  was 
very  far  from  a  lucrative  one,  and  that  in  consequence  my  funds 
were  at  the  moment  very  low  indeed. 

I  felt  rather  ashamed  at  having  to  write  this  request  to  a 
stranger ;  but  then  I  said  to  myself,  she  must  know  that  govern- 
esses are  very  badly  off  for  money. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  received  a  post-office  order  for  the 
amount  necessary  for  my  journey,  together  with  a  few  kind  words 
from  Mrs.  Taylor,  telling  me  that  I  had  done  quite  rightly  to  ask, 
and  apologizing  for  not  having  thought  of  it  before. 

My  last  fortnight  in  Smith  Street  passed  away  very  quickly, 
and  when  the  day  for  my  departure  arrived,  I  really  felt  more  sorry 
than  glad  to  bid  farewell  to  my  strange  friends  there. 

Mr.  de  Luson  was  at  the  station  waiting  for  me,  and  to  my 
great  delight  said  he  was  going  part  of  the  way  with  me,  having 
some  one  to  visit  not  far  from  Pontefract. 

How  well  I  remember  that  pleasant  journey  :  it  was  the  month 
of  July,  everything  looked  bright  and  beautiful ;  I  had  not  before 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pastures  of  England,  and  I  had 
no  idea  that  its  fields  could  be  as  fertile  as  ours.  We  have  so 
many  odd  prejudices  in  France  against  old  Albion,  that  we  cannot 
have  a  notion  of  all  it  possesses  unless  we  come  and  see  it  for  our- 
selves. Certainly  I  had  never  seen  anything  more  picturesque 
than  the  green  hills,  as  we  passed  along,  on  which  were  grazing 
immense  flocks  of  snow-white  sheep,  while  on  the  low  grounds 
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herds  of  beautiful  cattle  were  feeding  under  the  shade  of  shel- 
tering hedge-rows,  or  browsing  under  the  shadow  of  wide- 
spreading  trees.  England  certainly  has  the  advantage  over  ala 
belle  France/''  as  regards  verdure,  for  (I  suppose)  owing  to  the 
greater  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  the  grass  is  nearly  always 
green,  while  in  France  every  blade  is  scorched  or  parched  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  before  half  the  summer  is  gone. 

I  do  not  draw  this  contrast  in  disparagement  of  my  own  beau- 
tiful country — although  now  that  I  have  lived  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, I  prefer  the  latter  in  some  respects — I  prefer  the  greater 
liberty,  the  greater  independence  which  her  people  assert  and 
observe.  In  France,  Liberte — that  boon  we  long  for,  and  make 
fitful  efforts  to  secure — seems  ever  to  die  away  like  a  beautiful 
meteor,  each  time  receding  further  than  before. 

Will  the  time  never  come,  when  that  mighty  nation,  (which 
notwithstanding  the  overthrow  of  monarchies,  republics,  and 
every  tried  system  of  government,  notwithstanding  the  revolutions 
which  have  convulsed  and  shook  her  from  her  centre  to  her  fur- 
thest shore — yet  abides  in  greatness  and  in  strength),  shall  assert 
her  rights  and  become  free  ? 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  Mr.  de  Luson  left  me  at  (Wake- 
field for  ?)  Pontefract,  as  had  been  arranged,  but  not  before  he  had 
commended  me  to  the  care  of  the  guard  of  the  train,  and  engaged 
him  to  warn  me  when  we  reached  Leeds,  and  assist  me  to  find  my 
luggage. 

As  I  listened  to  him  giving  so  many  special  instructions  about 
me,  I  could  not  help  feeling  very  happy  to  have  some  one  who 
cared  for  my  comfort,  and  his  thousand  little  attentions  made 
me  feel  all  the  more  bitterly  the  pang  of  parting.  But  he  was  to 
come  and  see  me;  this  was  something  joyful  to  look  forward  to. 
And  still  the  sun  was  shining,  the  sky  was  blue,  and  not  even  a 
cloud  "  like  a  man's  hand  93  was  visible  in  the  horizon. 

I  soon  arrived  in  Leeds.  Miss  Weaver,  the  English  governess,, 
was  there  awaiting  me.  She  looked  about  thirty,  very  lady-like, 
and  seemed  of  a  cheerful  temperament.  We  were  already  on 
friendly  terms  when  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  Taylor's  residence. 

I  liked  Mrs.  Taylor  immediately  I  saw  her.  She  came  out  of 
the  drawing-room  to  meet  us,  and  welcomed  me  as  if  I  had  been 
a  friend.  She  took  me  upstairs  to  show  me  my  room.  My  room  ! 
At  last  I  had  one  to  myself! 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  a  larger  room/'  said  she,  "  but 
I  have  made  it  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  you  will  not  be 
lonely — it  is  quite  near  mine." 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  it/3  replied  I ;  "it  is  so  very  pretty,  it 
looks  more  like  a  boudoir  than  a  bed-room."    And  so  it  was,  with 
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its  pink  and  white  muslin  hanging,  the  little  china  ornaments  and 
little  table,  with  a  few  books  and  writing  materials  on  it.  I  had 
never  found  myself  surrounded  by  such  comforts  since  I  left 
France,  and  I  prized  this  luxury  more  than  I  might  have  done  had 
I  not  been  deprived  of  it  so  long. 

Our  study  was  a  double  room,  with  open  doors.  Miss  Weaver 
and  I  were  always  there  together  during  lesson  hours,  but  afterwards 
we  all  met  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Taylor  would  tell  us 
the  news  she  had  heard  during  the  daytime.  She  was  always 
pleasant  and  kind ;  indeed  she  was  one  of  those  bright-hearted 
beings  who,  although  she  had  known  sorrow,  was  generally  cheer- 
ful and  often  most  amusing ;  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
she  used  sometimes  to  describe  events  and  relate  anecdotes  till  I 
could  scarcely  stand  for  laughing.  I  soon  became  very  fond  of 
Mrs.  Taylor,  she  was  so  genuinely  good. 

Her  husband  had  died  suddenly  a  few  years  before,  and  she  was 
left  with  three  children,  all  girls.  The  eldest  was  fifteen,  and  the 
youngest  ten ;  her  nieces  were  younger,  and  orphans.  We  were 
a  pleasant  party  together,  and  I  found  teaching  them  no  trouble, 
for  the  hours  were  well  divided,  and  there  were  rest  and  recreation 
as  well  as  work. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Taylor  discovered  that  I  was  en- 
gaged, and  she  was  the  first  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  de  Luson  would  be 
welcome  if  he  came  to  see  me.  I  informed  him  of  this  kind  in- 
vitation, and  he  promised,  in  reply  to  my  letter,  that  he  would 
come  either  the  end  of  October,  or  at  latest  early  in  November, 
which  would  be  about  a  month  from  the  date  on  which  he  wrote. 

I  counted  the  days  till  he  should  arrive,  and  I  felt  quite  im- 
patient to  introduce  him  to  my  friends.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  so  very 
kind  as  to  say  my  wedding  should  take  place  in  her  house,  and 
she  used  often  to  speak  of  the  coming  event,  and  make  many  little 
plans  in  connection  with  it. 

What  fun  we  had !  and  how  playfully  she  talked,  trying  to 
make  me  believe  that  as  I  was  going  to  marry  an  Englishman,  I 
was  entirely  to  renounce  everything  belonging  to  my  own  country, 
and  make  solemn  vows  to  defend  the  English  against  the  French. 
Every  night  she  made  me  read  the  newspaper,  to  prepare  me,  she 
said,  for  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  new  life  on  which  I  was 
about  to  enter. 

It  was  only  a  fortnight  from  the  time  I  expected  Mr.  de  Luson 
to  arrive,  when  I  was  made  a  little  anxious  by  not  receiving  the 
letters  which  he  had  taught  me  to  expect  regularly  twice  a  week. 
For  the  first  few  days  I  comforted  myself  with  the  belief  that  some 
pressure  of  business  had  possibly  prevented  his  writing  as  usual, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  each  day's  post,  believing  it  would 
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bring  me  a  long  letter  to  make  up  for  past  disappointment,  but 
none  came  ;  and  at  length  I  began  to  be  quite  uneasy.  I  feared 
he  must  be  ill,  as  I  could  account  in  no  other  way  for  so  long  a 
silence. 

Nearly  three  weeks  passed  without  my  hearing  of  or  from  Mr. 
de  Luson,  when,  one  day  during  lesson  hours,  I  was  told  that  a 
gentleman  requested  to  see  me  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  said  I  to  the  servant. 

"■  I  do  not  know,  Miss/''  answered  she,  "  he  has  not  given  me 
his  card/"' 

"  Why  don't  you  fly  upstairs  ?"  said  Miss  Weaver  to  me  ;  "  it 
must  be  Mr.  de  Luson." 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  awful  thrill  which  ran  through  my 
frame,  and  seemed  to  stop  the  pulsation  of  my  heart  ? 

What  evil  did  I  dread,  that  I  should  tremble  thus  from  head 
to  foot,  so  that  my  limbs  refused  to  move  ?  Certainly  I  had  as 
yet  heard  nothing  which  could  account  for  the  terror  which  seized 
me,  and  against  which  I  felt  no  power  to  strive. 

"  You  do  not  feel  well  ?"  asked  Miss  Weaver,  looking  surprised 
to  see  my  agitation. 

"No,  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  feel  frightened  to  go  upstairs, 
though  I  cannot  tell  why,  I  am  certain  it  is  not  Mr.  de  Lu- 
son." 

"  Do  not  be  foolish,"  said  Miss  Weaver,  laughing  at  my  fears  ; 
"  excitement  makes  you  nervous ;  why,  you  ought  already  to  be 
upstairs." 

I  dare  say  it  was  excitement,  but,  nevertheless,  I  felt  very 
strange,  and  I  could  scarcely  stand,  when  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.  de  Luson  it  was  not,  but  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  well. 
His  most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  clergyman,  who  was 
to  marry  us. 

My  first  question  was  to  ask  him  if  Mr.  de  Luson  were  ill. 
"I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  such  a  long  time,"  said  I. 
"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Before  I  answer  you,"  said  Mr.  Whitmore,  "  you  must  com- 
pose yourself,  for  if  you  look  so  agitated,  I  shall  not  tell  you  any- 
thing." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  you  bring  me  bad  news  ;  tell  me  at  once  what- 
ever you  have  to  say,  I  cannot  bear  suspense." 

"  My  poor  child  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  wish  I  had  not  to  tell  you, 
but  as  I  have  come  on  purpose,  I  cannot  go  back  now  without 
telling  all,  though  it  grieves  me  beyond  expression  to  have  to 
make  you  unhappy." 

"  I  know  what  it  is  !"  exclaimed  I ;  "  Mr.  de  Luson  is  very  ill, 
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dangerously  ill,  perhaps  dying,  and  he  has  sent  you  here  to  fetch 
me?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  de  Luson  is  very  ill,  but  this  is  not  all.  Oh  !  how- 
can  I  ever  tell  you  ?" 

I  did  not  tremble  now.  The  anguish  I  saw  in  Mr.  Whitmore's 
countenance  brought  back  my  courage.  I  guessed  he  had  some- 
thing dreadful  to  say,  and  though  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  what  it  could  be,  I  felt  strong  to  bear  the  worst  that  could 
happen, — strong  to  submit  to  the  sorrow  which  was,  like  a  thief, 
creeping  near  me,  to  rob  me,  perhaps,  of  a  happiness  which,  till 
then,  I  had  thought  nothing  could  destroy.  There  was  no  sun- 
shine now.  The  blue  sky  had  become  dark,  and  large  black  clouds 
had  gathered  round  me. 

"  Do  not  fear  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  putting  my  hand  on  his 
arm ;  "  I  am  quite  composed  now." 

It  did  not  require  many  words  to  tell  me  all — a  few  words 
sufficed  to  communicate  to  me  intelligence  far  more  terrible  than 
death,  than  which  there  remained  only  one  thing  more  terrible,. 
life! 

Three  weeks  previously,  when  Mr.  de  Luson  was  walking  with 
Mr.  Whitmore  on  the  Westminster  Bridge,  he  came  face  to  face 
with  his  wife ! 

There  was  no  mistake ;  it  was  she,  his  wife — the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  bound  so  long  as  she  lived. 

Mr.  de  Luson  had  been  ill  since — dangerously  ill.  "  He  could 
not  have  written  to  you,"  said  his  friend ;  "  and  though  he  is 
much  better  now,  I  would  not  allow  him  to  come  here ;  he  must 
not  see  you  again.  And  you,  my  poor  child,  you  must  try  to 
forget  him.  God  will  help  you ;  you  must  pray  to  him  for  sup- 
port ;  he  will  not  forsake  you  in  this  trouble." 

"  Why  has  he  not  written  to  me  ?"  asked  I,  forgetting  that 
now  I  had  no  right  to  claim  a  single  thought  of  his. 

"  Because,  if  he  did  so,  you  would  answer,  and  he  would  write 
back,  and  so  on,  till  driven  on  both  by  sorrow  and  affection, 
separation  would  seem  impossible.  I  know  Mr.  de  Luson,  and  can 
assure  you  that  this,  indeed,  is  a  terrible  blow  to  his  heart.  No 
man  will  ever  love  you  as  he  did,  and  no  man  deserved  more  to 
be  loved  and  esteemed.  That  his  wife  was  dead,  I  felt  as  fully 
convinced  as  he  was  ;  but  now  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  his 
engagement  with  you  must  have  become  known  to  Madam  B., 
and  a  diabolical  scheme  to  ruin  her  son-in-law,  whom  she 
hates,  entered  her  mind.  All  would  have  been  according  to  her 
desire,  if  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  this  meeting  had  not 
taken  place.  Even  in  this  you  have  something  for  which  to  be 
deeply  thankful." 
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A  recollection  crossed  my  mind. 

' '  Is  not  that  woman/'  for  I  could  not  say  the  word  '  wife/  it 
stuck  in  my  throat  like  a  stone,  "  very  tall,  with  fine  features,  fair 
hair,  and  dark  eyes  ?" 

"  Yes/'  replied  Mr.  Whitmore,  appearing  much  surprised. 
e(  Where  have  you  seen  her  ?" 

I  told  him  of  my  visit  to  Madam  B.,  when  I  went  to  fetch 
my  letters,  and  how  I  had  been  stared  at  by  that  woman,  for  it 
was  her  I  felt  inwardly  convinced. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,  Mr.  de  Luson  did  not  meet  her  there ; 
all  this  would  not  have  happened.  Of  course  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  her,  for  she  has  deceived  him  in  all  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  woman  to  deceive  a  man,  and  she  has  lost  all  claim  upon 
him,  but  still  she  is  his  wife ;  there  can  be  no  divorce,  which,  till 
he  applied,  he  believed  quite  possible.  Being  both  Catholics,  and 
she  a  French  subject,  their  marriage  having  been  celebrated  in 
France,  in  addition  to  the  Scotch  form,  all  complicates  matters, 
and  although  a  legal  separation  can  be  effected,  that  does  not 
permit  either  of  them  to  marry  again.  I  have  thought  of  all  this, 
and  I  have  also  taken  many  opinions  concerning  the  case,  before 
coming  to  tell  you  such  sad  news.  For  the  present,  there  is  no 
hope  for  either  of  you,  but  to  try  to  forget  one  another/'' 

"  Shall  I  never  hear  from  him  ?"  said  I  again. 

"  So  long  as  he  is  bound  to  her,  no." 

"  Has  not  Mr.  de  Luson  given  you  any  message  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  you  were  free  ;  that,  though 
it  cost  him  more  than  he  could  tell,  he  felt  he  must  release  you 
from  your  engagement/'' 

"  Tell  him/''  said  I,  u  that  I  have  too  much  esteem  for  him, 
ever  to  forget  what  he  has  been  to  me." 

Mr.  Whitmore  was  now  ready  to  go.  He  had  accomplished 
his  sad  task,  for  what  purpose  could  he  remain  any  longer  ? 

As  we  shook  hands,  I  could  not  resist  telling  him,  that  if 
one  day  he  had  anything  particular  to  tell  me,  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Taylor's  care  would  always  find  me,  even  if  I  were  not 
with  her. 

In  this  remark  there  was  the  expression  of  a  faint  hope,  almost 
a  promise  never  to  forget. 

Shall  I  tell  here  the  utter  misery  I  felt  after  this  sad  occur- 
rence ?  Shall  I  try  to  find  words  to  express  the  hopeless  des- 
pondency which  took  possession  of  me,  making  life  as  a  desert, 
devoid  of  anything  which  could  charm  my  sight,  or  rejoice  my 
heart. 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  never  smile  again.  I  did  not  cry,  but  I 
.groaned  under  the  weight  of  my  irrevocable  doom.    I  was  like  a 
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being  who  has  lost  all  feeling,  dragging  along  a  life  which,  had 
become  an  intolerable  burden. 

Every  one  was  kind  to  me.  They  thought  Mr.  de  Luson  was  dead, 
and  I  did  not  delude  them,  was  he  not  so  to  me  !  I  was,  perhaps, 
wrong  not  to  tell  them  the  truth,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  I  could  not  bear,  either,  that  the  name  of  one 
so  good  and  noble  should  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
did  not  know  him,  with  a  tale  so  full  of  all  that  was  wrong.  I 
feared  they  might  misjudge  him. 

The  world  is  so  apt  to  misjudge  everything  that  does  not  go 
in  accordance  with  its  laws,  always  so  curious  to  know  of  every 
scandal,  which  flies  in  the  air  like  a  pestilence,  always  so  anxious 
to  know  and  to  add  a  little  to  what  has  been  said,  to  make  a 
mountain  of  a  mole-hill,  and  from  the  height  of  its  pedestal,  so 
happy  when  it  can  crush  (often  with  an  unjust  wrath)  the  victims 
who  have  fallen  under  its  power. 

So  I  kept  the  cause  of  my  sorrow  hidden  as  a  treasure,  I 
linked  it  to  the  affection  which  I  could  not  tear  from  my  heart, 
and  found  courage  to  bear  it,  in  the  thought  that  I  was  not  suf- 
fering alone. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  were  the  privations  I  had  gone  through 
before  coming  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  or  if  depression  of  spirits  helped 
to  weaken  my  physical  strength,  but  a  little  after  this  event  I  be- 
came ill,  and  for  more  than  six  weeks  was  confined  to  bed,  quite 
unable  to  move.  Night  and  day  I  had  a  nurse  always  by  me,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  was  incessant  in  her  kindness.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if  I  had  not  been  with  her  ?  I  cannot  tell,  though  I 
think  I  should  have  awaited  death  quietly,  without  a  single  effort 
to  preserve  life;  but  I  was  among  loving  friends,  and  they  watched 
over  me  as  though  I  had  been  a  favourite  child. 

I  got  better,  for  grief  does  not  kill,  and  then  my  turn  came  to 
forget  my  own  sorrow,  or  rather  lay  it  away,  in  order  to  soothe 
the  grief  of  others. 

One  day  I  happened  to  send  Mrs.  Taylor's  youngest  daughter, 
"  Ethel/''  to  fetch  me  something  from  my  room.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  child  did  not  return,  and  in  order  to  know  what  she 
could  be  about,  I  followed,  and  found  her  seated  on  the  stairs, 
looking  very  pale :  at  first  I  thought  she  had  fallen  and  hurt 
herself,  but  in  answer  to  my  question  she  replied  that  she  had 
not,  but  that  in  going  up  to  my  room,  feeling  a  sudden  pain,  she 
had  sat  down,  and  now  could  not  walk.  I  called  a  servant  to  carry 
the  child  near  the  fire,  for  she  was  as  cold  as  ice. 

I  then  sent  for  Miss  Weaver,  and  Ave  both  assisted  to  put  her 
to  bed,  having  already  dispatched  a  messenger  for  the  doctor,  as 
we  saw  there  was  something  seriously  wrong. 
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Mrs.  Taylor  was  from  home,  having  gone  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  friend,  resident  some  miles  from  Leeds.  We  had  to  tele- 
graph for  her  to  come  back  immediately,  telling  her  that  the  child 
was  ill,  but  not  daring  to  tell  the  truth,  that  she  was  dying  fast. 

There  we  sat,  Miss  Weaver  and  I,  near  the  poor  little  sufferer, 
doing  everything  that^could  be  done  to  save  her  life,  but,  alas  ! 
without  effect.  Every  hour  the  doctor  came  to  see  if  what  he  had 
ordered  did  any  good,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  when  Mrs.  Taylor 
arrived,  the  child  had  breathed  her  last,  after  an  illness  of  very 
few  hours. 

She  died  of  the  same  complaint  which  had  carried  off  her 
father  a  few  years  before. 

How  good  it  is  for  us  sometimes  to  be  driven  by  the  sorrows  of 
others  out  of  our  own  misery  !  Good  for  us,  and  good  for  them, 
for  we  go  to  them  with  a  heart  full  of  a  love  and  sympathy  which 
only  an  experience  of  suffering  can  give. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  decided  that  I  should  leave  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor's family.  My  health  was  not  improving,  and  the  doctor 
thought  that  not  only  change  of  air  would  do  me  good,  but  also 
that  I  ought  to  remove  from  Leeds,  as  he  did  not  consider  the  air 
agreed  with  me. 

It  was  almost  Christmas.  My  friend  Ram  on  a  had  written  to 
me,  to  know  if  I  could  pass  that  day  with  them.  Their  house 
being  full,  she  could  not  ask  me  to  stay  in  the  house,  but  her 
mother  had  kindly  offered  to  find  rooms  near,  where  I  should  be 
comfortable,  and  well  taken  care  of.  I  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion, and  was  really  thankful  to  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  offer  to  find 
me  a  place  of  abode  not  far  from  where  they  lived. 

Before  leaving  Leeds,  I  heard  through  Mrs.  Taylor  of  a  situa- 
tion in  Ireland,  where  I  was  to  have  only  one  pupil  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  whom  I  should  be  more  a  companion  than  a 
governess. 

It  was  a  lucrative  position,  and  one  which  Mrs.  Taylor  thought 
good  for  me  to  accept.  I  did  not  much  care  about  it,  for  I  really 
felt  indifferent  to  everything.  I  had  no  interest  in  anything  what- 
ever, knowing  myself  to  be  a  stranger  amongst  strangers,  whose 
only  place  was  with  those  who  wanted  me  for  what  I  was  worth  ? 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  given  way  to  these  thoughts, 
after  having  made  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  treated  me  as 
one  of  her  own  family ;  but  could  I  so  soon  forget  those  bright 
hopes  which  had  vanished,  leaving  me  desolate  in  heart  as  in  life  ? 

However,  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Leeds.  I  had  come  to  it  with  a 
heart  full  of  joy,  and  the  remembrance  of  those  days  made  me 
love  the  place,  for  there  I  had  dreamt  of  coming  happiness,  there 
I  had  built  my  airy  castles,  and  there  too  I  had  shed  bitter  tears 
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over  their  ruins  when  they  lay  all  scattered  at  my  feet  like  the 
dead  leaves  of  a  beautiful  flower. 

Flowers  will  come  again  ;  so  long  as  there  is  sunshine  on  the 
earth  they  will  blossom,  beautiful  as  ever ;  but  happiness  once 
destroyed,  though  years  may  pass  over  our  memory,  though  time 
may  sooth  our  grief,  will  never  return  the  same,  never  do  we 
smile  our  old  smiles  again,  as  we  did  before  sorrow  came,  and  took 
from  us  all  that  gave  our  life  its  sunniest  hues. 
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Any  one  travelling  a  few  years  ago  by  the  coach  from  Car- 
marthen to  Brecon,  would  have  had  his  attention  directed  by  the 
driver  to  a  cottage  standing  on  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  Landovery.  Nothing  in  the  architecture  or 
general  appearance  of  the  house  deserved  the  notice  it  attracted. 
It  was  simply  a  neat  white-washed  building,  with  a  flower-decked 
court  in  front  and  a  trim  garden  at  the  back.  Not  a  dwelling  on 
that  pictures qe  road  had  a  humbler  aspect ;  yet  the  driver  of  the 
Brecon  coach,  by  whom  aristocratic  seats  were  passed  unnoticed, 
would  point  it  out  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  to  any  stranger 
who  sat  beside  him.  Very  frequently  the  coach  would  draw  up 
before  the  door,  and  a  passenger  would  alight  and  seek  admittance. 
The  visitor — probably  a  Welsh  clergyman — would  be  shown  into  a 
little  sanded  parlour,  where  by  the  fire-side,  in  a  rude  arm-chair, 
sits  the  host,  a  robust,  majestic  old  man,  dressed  in  a  simple  rustic 
suit  of  coarse  material.  In  stature  he  is  evidently  six  feet,  and 
while  his  muscular  frame  and  ponderous-looking  figure  are  sug- 
gestive of  physical  strength,  his  intelligent  face  and  his  large 
finely-shaped  head  indicate  also  intellectual  power.  Time  and 
care  have  left  their  mark  in  a  few  deep  furrows  on  that  massive 
forehead,  partially  concealed  by  straggling  grey  hair,  carelessly 
allowed  to  wander  where  it  wills.  Those  eyes,  twinkling  with 
mirth  when  the  conversation  is  jocular,  brighten  with  the  fire  of 
genius  when  the  old  man  becomes  animated  in  discussion.  The 
visitor,  entertained  with  his  eloquent  talk,  is  surprised  at  his  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdote.  Every  ludicrous 
story  connected  with  the  Welsh  pulpit  seems  to  be  known  to  him ; 
and  his  smiling  countenance  displays  the  relish  with  which  he 
describes  some  comic  circumstance  that  occurred  at  a  cymanfa, 
or  some  rhetorical  blunder  perpetrated  by  a  popular  preacher. 
Gifted  with  rare  ability  as  a  mimic,  and  a  singularly  sociable  dis- 
position, he  soon  proves  to  be  an  amusing  and  genial  companion. 
The  stranger  is  charmed  with  his  brilliant  conversation.  His  ad- 
miration, moreover,  is  intensified  by  the  consciousness  that  he  is 
listening  to  Brutus,  the  most  celebrated  man  in  Wales. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  modern  Welsh  literature  have 
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heard  of  Brutus.  To  his  countrymen,  from  Milford  Haven  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Wye,  from  Bangor  to  St.  David's  Head,  the  British 
Brutus  was  as  familiar  as  his  classic  prototype  to  the  citizens 
of  Borne.  His  fame  extended  wherever  the  Cymric  tongue  is 
spoken.  Hundreds  who  had  never  even  glanced  at  his  writings, 
knew  him  to  be  formidable  in  discussion  and  terrible  in  criticism. 
A  word  from  him  would  decide  a  controversy.  An  article  from 
his  pen  would  not  only  make  opposition  hopeless,  but  would  some- 
times have  the  effect  of  sweeping  his  opponent  out  of  public  exist- 
ence. No  man  of  his  time  was  better  abused,  and  no  man  abused 
others  more  heartily  in  return.  He  was  the  terror  of  canting  reli- 
gionists and  violent  politicians.  Many  a  nervous  Dissenting 
minister  who  had  felt  his  sarcasm,  would  tremble  at  the  mention 
of  his  name.  Of  all  Welsh  periodical  writers,  he  was  the  ablest  as 
well  as  the  most  celebrated.  He  saw  the  starting  of  the  first 
Welsh  magazine,  and  enrolled  himself  among  its  first  contributors. 
The  second  was  established  under  his  own  management.  As  these 
publications  extended  in  circulation,  their  great  promoter  increased 
in  importance.  Their  influence  and  his  influence  grew  together. 
By  Brutus  the  Welsh  periodical  press  was  made  a  popular  institu- 
tion, and  it  was  through  the  Welsh  periodical  press  that  Brutus 
attained  renown.  But  he  who  writes  in  the  language  of  an  insig- 
nificant nation  necessarily  confines  his  reputation  within  narrow 
bounds.  Many  excellent  Dutch  writers  have  never  been  heard  of 
beyond  Holland,  and  the  Nestor  of  Welsh  literature  is  a  stranger 
to  English  readers.  In  the  New  World  and  in  the  antipodes  his 
name  is  cherished  by  his  transplanted  countrymen,  but  in  Kent, 
and  even  in  Gloucestershire,  it  is  quite  unknown. 

Brutus,  whose  real  name  was  David  Owen,  was  born  at  the 
little  village  of  Lanpumpsaint,  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  the  year 
1796.  His  father,  a  man  in  humble  circumstances,  lived  in  a 
miserable  cot,  almost  as  primitive  in  structure  as  the  mud  hut  of 
the  Ancient  Briton.  Still,  old  Benjamin  Owen  was  a  person  of 
importance  at  Lanpumpsaint,  for,  besides  being  shoemaker  to 
the  rustic  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  of  parish  clerk,  sexton,  and  beadle.  His  property 
in  live  stock  consisted  of  a  cow  and  a  pig,  yet  his  circumstances 
were  such  as  to  afford  his  son  a  tolerably  good  education.  Young 
Owen  remained  at  school  longer  than  the  majority  of  boys  in  his 
station  of  life,  probably  owing  to  his  parents'  intention  of  making 
him  a  clergyman.  By  his  playmates,  the  boy  had  his  father's 
christian  name  added  to  his  own,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  Though  properly  David  Owen,  he  was  commonly  known 
on  the  village  green  as  Davy  Benjamin.  From  an  anecdote  he 
frequently  related  in  his  old  age,  it  appears  that  when  at  school  he 
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paid  more  attention  to  Latin  than  to  arithmetic.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  old  sexton,,  mnch  troubled  in  spirit  by  the  death  of  his 
cow,  requested  his  son  to  calculate  the  amount  the  animal's  hide 
would  fetch  at  a  given  price  per  pound.  The  hide  was  weighed, 
but  the  boy,  after  painful  attempts  at  a  solution,  proved  unequal 
to  the  task.  The  old  man  was  grieved  and  indignant.  "  Here 
thou  art,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  driving  thy  mother  and  myself 
almost  frantic  with  thine  eternal  amabam,  amabas,  amabat,  and  now 
with  all  thy  schooling  thou  canst  not  cast  up  a  cow's  hide,  and  tell 
what  it  comes  to  at  so  much  per  pound !  When  I  next  go  to 
market  I'll  buy  thee  a  slate  and  pencil,  that  thou  may'st  learn 
arithmetic/'  The  parental  censure  had  the  desired  effect  on  the 
humiliated  schoolboy,  and  the  multiplication  table  was  for  a  time 
substituted  for  the  verb  Amo. 

During  his  boyhood  young  Owen  showed  no  disposition  to 
enter  the  Church.  His  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  "  conjuror." 
Wales  at  that  time  abounded  with  superstition ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
acquire  the  kind  of  reputation  sought  by  the  sexton's  son.  "  Davy 
Benjamin"  had  a  restless  desire  to  astonish  his  ignorant  neigh- 
bours. He  longed  for  fame ;  and  the  fame  of  a  magician  was,  in 
his  sight,  preferable  to  none  at  all.  The  vicar  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Cynwyl  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  (C  conjuror."  He 
was  credited  with  marvellous  cures.  He  "charmed"  afflicted 
members  of  the  human  body.  Cows  and  horses  that  were  looked 
upon  as^the  victims  of  some  witch's  vengeance,  were  restored  to 
health  at  his  command.  To  the  parson,  accordingly,  Owen  applied 
for  instruction  in  magic.  The  eccentric  old  gentleman  received 
him  kindly,  presented  him  with  a  book  wrapped  up  in  paper,  care- 
fully sealed,  and  charged  him  to  keep  the  seals  unbroken  till  the 
following  morning.  After  an  uneasy,  sleepless  night,  the  boy 
arose  at  dawn,  opened  the  mystic  packet,  but  found,  instead  of  the 
"  conjuring-book "  which  he  anxiously  looked  for,  an  ordinary 
dog-eared  copy  of  Ward's  Latin  Grammar.  Disgusted  and  en- 
raged at  the  discovery,  he  abandoned  his  project,  and  thought  no 
more  of  magic.  His  time  for  wielding  the  magician's  wand  had 
not  yet  come.  Though  he  never  obtained  the  one  he  sought  in 
youth,  he  found  another  in  the  pen  of  "  Brutus." 

His  next  love  was  medicine.  Hygiene  succeeded  magic  in  his 
daily  thoughts  and  aspirations.  He  determined  to  become  a 
"  doctor."  With  this  end  in  view,  he  went  as  a  kind  of  assistant 
to  Mr.  Thomas,  a  surgeon  in  practice  at  Lampeter.  He  mixed 
drugs  and  made  pills,  but  was  never  regularly  apprenticed. 

Medicine  was  at  length  supplanted  by  theology.  Owen  had 
changed  his  religious  creed,  and  had  joined  the  Baptists.  He  now 
changed  his  views  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  entered  him- 
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self  as  a  theological  student  at  the  Bristol  Baptist  College.  His 
associates  there  called  him  "  the  Welshman/'  in  spite  of  his  own 
desire  to  be  known  as  "Ap  Owen."  His  tall,  muscular  figure,  his 
rude  appearance  and  awkward  gait,  created  a  "  sensation  "  among 
his  English  fellow-students.  His  old-fashioned  breeches  and 
gaiters,  and  his  grey  coat  of  coarse,  home-spun  material  were  ill 
suited  to  town  life.  Finding  his  means  insufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance at  college,  he  left  Bristol,  after  a  brief  academical  career 
of  twelve  months.  He  now  had  to  earn  his  bread.  Soured  by- 
disappointment  and  straitened  circumstances,  he  despised  the 
world.  He  wrote  letters,  in  which  he  told  his  friends  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  life;  but,  instead  of  resorting  to  suicide,  he  buried 
himself  alive  in  a  remote  corner  of  North  Wales. 

At  Lleyn,  in  Carnarvonshire,  he  accepted  pastoral  duties  as  a 
Baptist  minister.  His  two  chapels  were  separated  by  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  which  Owen  walked  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  over 
bad  roads  and  formidable  hills.  A  horse  wrould  have  been  useful, 
and  doubtless  welcome ;  but  the  pastor's  salary  was  far  too  small 
to  keep  one.  Yet,  confident  in  his  pedestrian  powers,  his  robust 
health,  and  vigorous  mind,  he  believed  he  could  support  a  wife. 
The  result  of  this  conviction  was  a  marriage  with  Miss  Anne 
Jones,  the  daughter  of  a  Carnarvonshire  farmer.  With  a  stipend 
scarcely  amounting  to  £30  a-year,  and  with  new  demands  upon  his 
resources,  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  additional  employment. 
The  dernier  ressort  of  all  poor  pastors  was  open  to  Owen.  He  could 
undertake  the  tuition  of  the  young  without  disgracing  the  pulpit 
with  the  stains  of  mercenary  traffic.  A  schoolmaster  needed  no 
capital  or  certificate  of  apprenticeship ;  and  the  sexton's  son  was 
now  able  to  calculate  the  value  of  a  cow's  hide  at  a  given  price  per 
pound.  In  a  rude  straw- thatched  cottage,  in  the  little  village  of 
Langian,  he  began  the  duties  of  a  pedagogue,  patronized  by  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  The  house  consisted  of  only  two  storeys, 
one  occupied  by  the  school,  and  the  other  by  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. The  young  wife  upstairs  was  probably  often  annoyed  by 
the  clamour  of  the  boisterous  pupils  below.  That  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  teacher  was  suited  to  the  work,  every  one  who  knew 
him  will  doubt.  Like  Samuel  Johnson,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
pliable  to  adapt  himself  happily  to  disagreeable  circumstances,  and 
was  just  as  little  qualified  for  a  schoolmaster.  We  can  easily 
imagine  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  Welshman  venting  his  indigna- 
tion and  disgust  upon  an  ungainly  crowd  of  semi-barbarous  boys. 
In  time  the  family  increased,  and  Owen  felt  the  new  responsibili- 
ties of  a  father  added  to  those  of  a  husband.  His  pupils  being 
chiefly  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  paltry  profits  of  the 
school  made  but  a  slight  improvement  in  the  minister's  finances. 
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The  battle  with  poverty  grew  fiercer  every  year,  but  Owen  had 
already  had  considerable  experience  in  that  kind  of  warfare,  and 
was  not  discouraged. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Langi'an  that  his  first  literary 
production  came  before  the  public.    The   article  was  signed 
4 '  Brutus/'  and  published  in  the  Seven  Gomer  ("Star  of  Gomer"), 
the  pioneer  of  Welsh  magazines.    The  subject  was  "  The  Poverty 
of  Welsh  Literature/''    The  ability  displayed  in  the  essay  was 
much  admired;  but  the  views  being  far  from  flattering  to  the 
national  pride  of  Welshmen,  it  met  with  severe  criticism,  and 
created  a  fierce  controversy  between  the  few  who  agreed  and  the 
many  who  disagreed  with  Brutus.    Its  authorship  became  the 
subject  of  curious  speculation.    There  was  a  natural  anxiety  to 
know  who  this  modern  Brutus  was,  who  seemed  to  be  conspiring 
against  the  literary  fame  of  Wales.    His  judgment  is  now  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been  correct.  Welshmen  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  congratulate  themselves  on  a  flourishing  literature,  which 
would  compare  in  merit,  though  not  in  extent,  with  that  of  neigh- 
bouring nations ;  but  here  was  a  Welshman  conscious  of  the  scar- 
city of  good  books  in  his  native  language,  endeavouring  to  awaken 
his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  truth.    In  this  he  showed  the 
impartial  and  judicial  character  of  his  mind,  and  his  contempt  for 
national  prejudices  and  national  conceit.    Brutus  stood  out  from 
among  his  countrymen  as  the  herald  of  a  more  enlightened  era. 
In  Wales  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.    His  spirit  was  cosmo- 
politan.   His  aim  was  to  demolish  those  barriers  which  separated 
his  country  from  progressive  civilization.    He  denounced  the  folly 
of  a  people  who  wilfully  shut  themselves  out  from  the  world  of 
science  and  learning.    He  laughed  at  the  imaginary  greatness 
which  inspired  his  next-door  neighbour  with  a  feeling  of  patriotic 
pride.   Welsh  literature,  in  Brutus's  opinion,  would  never  flourish 
until  it  was  purged  of  its  imitations  of  ancient  Bardism,  and  im- 
proved by  an  infusion  of  light  from  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
knew  the  ignorance  of  Welsh  writers.    He  knew  their  absurd 
determination  to  seek  for  no  model  in  art  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  own  language.    The  provincial  spirit  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  despises  the  lessons  of  the  world  outside,  and 
ignores  every  noble  achievement  effected  beyond  the  circle  of  our 
own  nationality,  was,  in  his  sight,  an  abomination  and  a  curse. 

Owen  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  from  this  period 
we  date  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career.  The  success  of 
his  first  appearance  as  Brutus  induced  him  to  retain  that  nom  de 
plume  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  We  may  here  observe  that 
every  Welsh  author  appears  before  the  world  with  an  assumed 
name.    In  private  society  he  is  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Davies, 
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but  in  public  life  he  is  Cam  Ingli  or  Icuan  Gwyllt.  It  is  Cam 
Ingli  who  writes  essays,  and  Ieuan  Gwyllt  who  composes  poetry ; 
but  it  is  Mr.  Williams  who  goes  out  to  tea,  and  Mr.  Davies  who 
joins  you  in  a  pipe.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  a 
Cambrian  bard  without  some  romantic,  high-sounding  name  to 
conceal  his  common-place  patronymic.  His  literary  appellation  is, 
perhaps,  borrowed  from  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was 
born,  or  from  a  picturesque  river,  whose  banks  are  associated  with 
his  childish  rambles.  Occasionally  it  is  purely  fictitious — having 
neither  origin  nor  meaning.  Names  from  ancient  history  and 
names  of  colours  are  often  made  to  serve  as  noms  de  plume.  An 
eminent  modern  poet  called  himself  Dewi  Wyn,  or  White  David ; 
and  the  founder  of  Welsh  magazine  literature  was  better  known  as 
Gomer  than  as  Joseph  Harries.  This  fashion,  though  it  has  the 
misfortune  to  appear  barbarous,  is  in  one  respect  a  public  con- 
venience. Such  is  the  sameness  which  characterises  Welsh  sur- 
names that,  if  it  were  not  for  his  bardic  title,  a  third-rate  poet 
would  often  be  mistaken  for  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  The  dis- 
tinctive sign  used  for  literary  purposes  is  a  protection  against  such 
blunders.  In  Wales  there  are  numberless  David  Owens— in  a 
fortnight's  tour  we  might  meet  with  fifty;  but  that  country, 
though  rich  in  adopted  names  borrowed  from  other  times  and 
other  lands,  has  had  but  one  Brutus. 

Dark  clouds  gradually  gathered  in  the  pastoral  horizon.  The 
flock  at  Lleyn  became  unmanageable,  and  looked  upon  their  shep- 
herd as  a  wolf  in  disguise.  The  truth  is  that  the  Rev.  David 
Owen  was  suspected  of  Unitarian  sympathies.  It  was  a  serious 
charge  to  bring  against  a  Baptist  minister;  but  we  believe  it  never 
was  fairly  substantiated.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  his  subse- 
quent career  bore  no  trace  of  any  unorthodox  change  of  doctrine. 
Welsh  churches,  however,  are  not  distinguished  for  peacefulness ; 
and  at  Lleyn  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  raise  a  storm.  In  an 
assembly  whose  decisions  are  strongly  influenced  by  personal  feel- 
ing, the  slightest  pretext  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  case  against  an 
innocent  man.  A  succession  of  "  church  meetings  "  and  "  mem- 
bers' meetings'"  were  held,  under  excited  circumstances  that  were 
little  favourable  to  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice.  The  minister 
was  duly  impeached  and  ultimately  expelled.  Having,  therefore, 
nothing  but  his  school  to  depend  upon  for  subsistence,  his  struggle 
with  poverty  grew  more  desperate  than  ever.  To  a  man  whose 
whole  annual  income  was  less  than  £50,  the  loss  of  £30  a-ycar 
was,  indeed,  a  calamity.  But  Owen  had  learned  to  live  economi- 
cally in  the  old  sexton's  cottage  at  Lanpumpsaint,  and  his  wife 
was  a  good  housekeeper — industrious,  patient,  and  hopeful. 
Driven  by  necessity  to  try  his  fortune  in  another  place,  he  next 
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went  into  Anglesea,  but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  a  village  near 
Carnarvon.  Here  he  joined  the  Independents,,  kept  school, 
preached  occasionally,  wrote  polemical  pamphlets,  and  contributed 
to  magazines. 

In  January,  1828,  Brutus  removed  to  Aberystwith,  on  being 
invited  to  edit  Lieu  ad  yr  Oes  (Moon  of  the  Age),  a  new  monthly 
publication.  He  resided  in  South  Wales  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  Welsh  periodical  press  was  still  in  its  infancy,  bravely 
struggling  for  existence.  At  this  time  the  only  successful  Welsh 
magazine  was  the  oldest,  the  Seren  Gomer,  which  continued, 
though  with  varying  fortune,  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  In  less  than 
two  years  the  Lleuad  ruined  its  proprietor,  and  caused  his  imprison- 
ment for  debt;  and  Brutus,  being  to  some  extent  a  partner, 
became,  for  a  short  time,  an  inmate  of  Carmarthen  gaol.  Hearing 
of  his  son's  misfortune,  the  old  sexton  determined  to  visit  him; 
and  hoping  to  console  the  old  man  with  a  deceptive  display  of 
prison  felicity,  Brutus,  through  the  assistance  of  some  friends  in 
the  town,  contrived  to  prepare  a  good  dinner  for  his  reception.  On 
entering  the  debtor's  cell,  the  father  embraced  his  son  with  great 
emotion,  and  addressed  him  in  a  tone  that  was  both  pathetic  and 
reproachful ;  but  when  he  saw  the  unexpected  repast,  consisting  of 
fowl,  ham,  and  a  variety  of  vegetables,  with  pastry  to  follow,  the 
old  man  exclaimed,  with  surprise  and  satisfaction,  <{  Well,  really, 
Davy,  gaol  is  not  so  bad  a  place,  after  all  V3 

The  Lleuad,  meanwhile,  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  Jones,  a 
printer  at  Landovery,  and  its  editor,  on  his  release,  resumed  his 
former  duties  in  that  town.  Poor  Jeffrey  was  soon  brought  by 
anxiety  and  excessive  labour  to  a  premature  death,  and  Brutus 
composed  a  humorous  epitaph  for  his  tombstone.  Mr.  Jones's  son, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  equally  unable  to  make  the  magazine  a 
financial  success. 

In  1831  the  Efengylydd  (Evangelist)  was  established  by  the 
Independents,  and  with  it  the  Lleuad  was  incorporated.  The  new 
periodical  started  with  Brutus  as  editor,  and  Mr.  William  Bees,  of 
Landovery,  as  publisher.  These  were  the  days  of  the  great  Reform 
agitation ;  and  the  publisher's  Conservative  sympathies  soon  came 
into  collision  with  the  proprietors'  Radical  principles.  The  Inde- 
pendents were  violent,  the  publisher  was  unyielding,  and  the 
editor,  tired  of  sectarian  tyranny,  stood  firmly  by  Mr.  Rees,  who 
eventually  threw  up  the  magazine,  and,  in  the  year  1835,  estab- 
lished a  new  monthly,  called  Yr  Haul  (or  The  Sun),  with  Brutus 
again  as  editor.  The  principles  of  the  new  periodical  were  very 
different  from  those  which  Brutus  had  been  accustomed  to  advo- 
cate. He  was  no  longer  the  champion  of  Dissent,  but  of  the 
Established  religion,  as  the  Haul  immediately  became — what  it 
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has  ever  since  continued  to  be — the  recognized  organ  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales.  The  editor,  after  beginning  life  as 
a  Baptist,  then  joining  the  Independents,  now  became  a  Church- 
man, with  all  the  zeal  of  the  good  old  sexton  for  the  Episcopal 
faith.  For  this  change  of  religion  Brutus  was  much  abused.  Dis- 
senters denounced  him  as  a  shameless  apostate,  who  had  sold  his 
conscience  for  a  comfortable  living.  Pecuniarily,  however,  he 
gained  nothing  by  the  change,  for  his  salary  was  now  no  larger 
than  before — the  weekly  pound  he  had  previously  received  was 
continued  without  any  addition.  In  another  way  the  change  was 
advantageous.  In  his  new  sphere  he  had  one  master  instead  of 
many.  There  is,  therefore,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  peace 
and  freedom  was  his  chief  object.  For  the  community  from  which 
he  had  emerged  he  never  afterwards  entertained  a  friendly  feeling  ; 
but,  with  the  passionate  hostility  of  a  convert,  he  at  once  declared 
war  against  Nonconformity,  and  continued  the  campaign  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  Implacable  as  a  foe,  and  merciless  as  a  critic, 
Brutus  became  the  terror  of  Dissent  in  Wales.  He  edited  the 
Haul  from  the  year  1835  till  the  beginning  of  1866,  when  he  died 
at  his  residence  at  Bronarthen,  near  Landovery,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

As  an  author  of  books  he  never  appeared  before  the  public, 
except  when,  drawing  to  the  close  of  life,  he  published  "  Brutusi- 
ana,"  a  collection  of  his  works  in  prose  and  verse.  Pamphlets 
and  periodical  articles  were  the  principal  results  of  his  industry. 

Brutus  was  undoubtedly  above  all  his  contemporaries  the 
greatest  master  of  Welsh  prose.  His  style  was  new  to  the  Welsh 
language,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his 
success  as  a  popular  writer.  His  diction  was  graceful  and  rhyth- 
mical. His  power  of  illustration,  wealth  of  imagery,  and  command 
of  language  were  equally  conspicuous  in  his  more  serious  essays. 
All  his  poems  were  characterised  by  elegance  and  many  by  tender 
pathos.  Though  far  from  being  an  accomplished  scholar,  he 
wrote  and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  true  culture,  and  his  taste 
in  literary  matters  had  much  of  the  refinement  of  learning.  As  a 
satirist  he  was  unequalled  by  any  Welshman  of  his  time.  Such 
was  his  reputation  as  a  censor  that  no  man  in  Wales  was  so  much 
feared  as  Brutus.  That  he  was  frequently  too  severe  as  a  critic 
cannot  be  denied.  His  vituperative  attacks  upon  public  men  had 
often  the  appearance  of  malignity.  He  seemed  to  revel  in  admin- 
istering slow  torture.  He  would  mangle  his  victim  for  a  few 
pages  and  then  completely  devour  him.  He  did  not  merely  criticise  : 
he  annihilated. 

Cant  and  superstition,  the  two  great  evils  of  his  time  and 
country,  were  constantly  assailed  by  Brutus.     These  were  his 
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favourite  themes,  and  he  never  displayed  his  power  of  denunciation 
to  such  advantage  as  when  he  exposed  the  tricks  of  quackery  or 
the  deceits  of  the  modern  Pharisee.  This  was  evidently  the  voca- 
tion to  which  he  was  called.  No  man  ever  did  more  to  enlighten 
liis  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  the  supernatural  than  he  who  in 
boyhood  wished  to  impose  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  neighbours 
and  coveted  the  fame  of  a  magician.  To  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
witches,  he  gave  no  quarter.  He  discussed  the  absurdity  of 
believing  in  charms  and  relying  upon  omens,  sometimes  with 
earnestness  but  oftener  with  humour.  The  men  who  travelled 
through  the  country  cispensing  medicine  without  a  license,  and 
the  men  who  wandered  from  chapel  to  chapel  preaching  without 
invitation :  those  who  had  drugs  which  would  perform  miracles, 
and  those  who  assumed  the  sacred  office  of  evangelist  unwarranted 
by  the  slightest  qualification  :  such  were  the  characters  against 
whom  Brutus  directed  the  whole  force  of  his  vigorous  pen.  Long 
after  itinerant  preaching  had  become  unnecessary  and  inexcusable 
through  the  altered  state  of  society  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
ministers  and  places  of  worship,  Wales  was  infested  by  religious 
adventurers  rambling  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  pushing  them- 
selves into  every  pulpit  connected  with  their  sect,  and  spung- 
ing  on  the  hospitality  of  every  farmer  connected  with  the'  chapels 
at  which  they  preached.  They  originated  in  the  religious 
revival  which  occurred  about  a  century  ago,  when  the  now 
numerous  body  known  as  Calvinistic  Methodists  sprang  into  exis- 
tence. But  their  day  had  passed.  Good  and  eloquent  men  who 
had  struggled  bravely  and  successfully  to  promote  religion  were 
succeeded  by  a  class  of  preachers  whose  ignorance  and  incompetency 
prevented  their  obtaining  any  settled  pastoral  charge.  Had  these 
men  done  their  duty  to  their  generation  they  would  have  remained 
at  the  plough,  the  anvil,  or  the  cooler's  stall  which  they  left  for 
the  dissenting  pulpit.  They  saw,  however,  that  the  food,  lodging, 
and  pay  of  a  quack  preacher  were  more  to  be  desired  than  those 
which  the  best  ploughman,  shoemaker,  or  smith  could  hope  to 
earn.  These  pestering,  self-seeking  pretenders,  Brutus  nicknamed 
u  Jacks/'  and  in  Wales  that  term  of  derision  is  still  applied  to 
noisy,  vulgar-minded  preachers  who  depend  for  popularity  more 
upon  lungs  than  brains.  He  ridiculed  their  glib  tongue  and  bar- 
barous manners,  and  showed  that  they  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
public  support.  The  "  Jack  "  to  him  was  the  most  contemptible 
and  degraded  of  mankind.  As  an  advocate  of  the  established 
religion,  Brutus  naturally  looked  upon  "  Jackdom-"  (Jacyddiaeth) 
as  a  weak  point  in  Dissent,  an  evil  from  which  a  Church  that 
prohibits  unlicensed  preaching  must  always  be  secure. 

He  struck  fiercely  at  the  root  of  cant,  wherever  it  was  found. 
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His  hatred  of  hypocrisy  arose  from  his  fervent  love  of  truth.  No 
man  had  a  deeper  reverence  for  pnre  religion.  By  nature  and 
early  training,  by  the  habits  and  associations  of  his  whole  life, 
Brutus  was  a  preacher.  He  wrote  as  though  burdened  with 
the  due  responsibility  of  a  religious  guide.  He  never  seemed 
to  forget  the  pulpit  he  had  occupied  or  the  sermons  he  had 
delivered.  The  predominating  tendency  of  his  mind  was  theo- 
logical :  his  whole  career  was  swallowed  up  in  polemics.  If  ever 
life  was  to  any  man  a  battle,  it  was  to  him.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
double  war :  a  struggle  at  home  and  a  struggle  abroad.  Privately 
he  fought  against  poverty,  publicly  against  ignorance  and  vice. 
He  contended  not  so  much  for  any  particular  form  of  religion,  as 
for  truth.  Whatever  merit  belonged  to  any  Dissenting  body  he 
readily  acknowledged ;  but  he  clung  to  the  Church  of  England, 
because  he  believed  that,  of  all  churches,  it  was  that  which  has 
fewest  defects.  He  demanded  honesty  and  decency  in  all  things. 
His  want  of  sympathy  with  Puritanical  ideas,  ranting  zeal,  unc- 
tuous professions  of  religious  "  experiences/''  brought  him  under 
the  feeble  lash  of  Methodist  champions,  who  warned  the  public 
against  the  fascinations  of  a  brilliant  heathen.  The  paraded  saint- 
liness  of  Methodists  annoyed  him,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  giye 
expression  to  his  disgust.  Piety  to  him  was  beautiful  only  when 
unassuming.  He  believed  in  a  type  of  Christianity  that  had  the 
gentleness,  meekness,  and  sincerity  of  its  Eounder.  In  his  sight 
the  boaster  was  a  sham,  and  he  who  made  a  display  of  his  religion 
was  a  "  whitened  sepulchre." 

The  Independents  were  ridiculed  by  Brutus,  not  for.  their  cant? 
but  for  their  conceit  and  their  noisome  officiousness  in  all  public 
affairs.  The  pictures  he  draws  of  this  denomination  give  us  the 
impression  that  the  Independents  are  continually  getting  up  new 
movements,  creating  revolutions  in  political  thought,  and  bringing 
out  new  pulpit  "  stars"  solely  to  promote  a  sectarian  glory.  He 
shows  us  a  contrast  between  the  Methodist  and  the  Independent — 
the  one  is  demure  and  the  other  noisy.  His  sarcasm  is  seldom  so 
withering  as  when  he  laughs  at  what  he  calls  "  Great  Independia" 
(Independia  Faivr).  He  ridicules  the  Independents  for  the  coolness 
with  which  they  insinuate  that  they  compose  the  intellect  of  the 
religious  world.  He  gives  us  the  measure  of  each  denomination, 
and  describes  it  in  one  ironical  phrase — Methodism  is  "  good/'  Inde- 
pendency "  great."  Nicknames  originated  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Haul  had  a  wide  popularity,  and  a  most  unpleasant  adhesiveness. 
Terms  such  as  Jacyddiaeth  and  Independia  Fawr,  will  probably  be 
current  in  Wales  long  after  the  last  contemporary  of  Brutus  shall 
have  gone  to  his  grave.  Though  perhaps  occasionally  too  severe, 
his  strictures  on  the  defects  of  the  various  Dissenting  bodies  have 
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doubtless  produced  a  salutary  influence  on  the  Welsh  pulpit  and 
on  the  Welsh  people. 

We  should  like  to  conclude  this  notice  of  Brutus  with  a  few 
translated  extracts  from  his  collected  works.  But  in  "  Brutus- 
iana"  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  which  would  afford  a  stranger  a 
fair  view  of  the  author's  peculiar  abilities.  Except  the  style,  it 
has  nothing  really  characteristic.  It  has  none  of  those  flashes  of 
wit,  none  of  those  sarcastic  sallies,  none  of  those  terrible  home- 
thrusts  for  which  Brutus  was  distinguished.  These  are  scattered 
through  a  hundred  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles,  which,  having 
reference  to  some  controversy  of  the  day,  possessed  but  a  passing 
interest.  The  truth  is  that  in  making  the  selections  for  "  Brutus- 
iana/''  the  author  carefully  excluded  everything  of  a  personal  or 
controversial  nature.  He  wished  the  book  to  be  favourably 
accepted  by  his  countrymen,  of  all  creeds  and  all  parties.  His 
desire  has  been  fulfilled.  u  Brutusiana"  is  a  cherished  volume  in 
the  libraries  of  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Conservative  and  Liberal. 
Those,  therefore,  who  read  it,  without  being  acquainted  with  his 
controversial  articles  and  pamphlets,  will  have  no  better  means  of 
estimating  Brutus  than  they  would  have  of  judging  Henry  of 
Exeter  from  a  purely  theological  work  by  Dr.  Philpotts.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  old  feuds  should  be  forgotten,  that  the 
embers  of  a  fiery  contest  should  not  be  revived  by  republication, 
and  that  Episcopalian,  Independent,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  should 
not  be  reminded  of  the  lash  which  each  endured  in  turn.  Pos- 
terity will  think  of  Brutus  not  as  the  critic  of  his  contemporaries, 
nor  as  the  champion  of  a  cause,  but  as  the  essayist  and  poet. 
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We  do  not  observe  the  ^established  holidays  of  the  year  with 
the  gusto  of  our  forefathers.  Possibly  we  are  less  hearty  than  our 
ancestors  were,  let  us  hope  that  we  are  also  more  civilized.  At  a 
certain  town  in  Surrey,  which  shall  be  nameless,  the  inhabitants 
disdain  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ;  to  them  the  savoury 
bird,  by  some  deemed  inseparable  from  that  anniversary,  is  a 
delicacy  unknown.  In  certain  districts — most  heterodox  these — 
Christmas  yields  the  palm  of  popularity  to  May-day,  a  festival  the 
celebration  of  which  was  confined,  we  used  to  think,  to  pastoral 
dramas  and  chintz  waistcoated  rustics  on  the  stage.  It  has  been 
confidently  stated  that  the  conventional  Sunday  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  of  respectability  are  in  the  homes  of  too  many  of 
our  countrymen  guests  whose  visits  are  lamentably  few  and  far 
between.  Even  the  Fifth  of  November  is  not  what  it  used  to-  be, 
and  it  has  actually  been  argued  in  all  seriousness  that  we  can 
entertain  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  that,  too, 
in  full  integrity  without  insulting  and  irritating  the  susceptible 
many  who  differ  from  us. 

Alas  !  we  live  in  a  period  of  sweeping  changes.  To  think  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Police  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  public 
opinion,  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  poor  old  Guy  as  an  obstructor 
of  the  thoroughfares,  an  indefensible  nuisance,  and  a  terrifler  of 
young  children  into  fits.  We  remember  a  time  when  the  Fifth  of 
November  was  anticipated  by  us  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  We 
always  laid  in  a  stock  of  squibs  and  crackers  wherewith  to  honour 
the  occasion,  duly  and  usually  getting  caned  most  liberally  in  con- 
sequence. On  the  evening  of  what  we  then  regarded  as  an  im- 
perishable anniversary,  we  were  called  into  school  an  hour  before 
the  usual  time.  We  listened  to  the  hoarse  shouting  of  the  Guys, 
who  boldly  invaded  the  play-ground,  and  witnessed  with  intense 
pleasure  the  wrath  of  the  usher,  who  flung  open  the  door  and  bade 
the  intruders  be  gone.  We  had  a  mischievous  joy  in  seeing  the 
dauntless  youths  flatten  their  faces  against  the  window  panes,  and 
the  peal  of  fiendish  laughter  with  which  they  heralded  their  flight 
really  showed  dramatic  genius,  and  was  no  less  appropriate  than 
effective. 

We  admired  a  youth  named  "  Plucky"  who  sat  in  the  front 
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row  of  the  gallery  at  church,  and  not  only  himself  figured  as  a. 
Guy,  but  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  thrashed  a  fellow 
twice  his  own  size,  and  of  having  robbed  our  instructor's  orchard 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  daring. 

At  night  we  used  to  stand  at  our  bedroom  window,  watch  the 
glare  of  light  over  the  neighbouring  market-town,  and  long  to 
mingle  in  the  unhallowed  sports  that  we  vaguely  pictured  to 
ourselves.  In  the  morning  we  heard  terrible  stories  of  drunken 
men  who  fought  with  Homeric  ardour,  and  by  their  riotous  be- 
haviour nearly  upset  the  punt  when  endeavouring  to  cross  the 
river.  We  heard  of  burning  tar-barrels,  and  bonfires,  and  of  an 
utter  suspension  of  order,  and  we  held  our  breath  as  we  thought  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  even  forgot  that  we  had  been  promised 
a  thrashing  for  being  found  out  of  bed  at  a  late  period — say  half- 
past  nine  or  thereabouts — of  the  preceding  night. 

But  who  cares  for  the  Fifth  of  November  now  ?  Times  are 
changed,  and  what  with  Ritualism  and  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  staunch  old  combative  Protestantism  of  the  last 
century  seems  a  thing  past  and  gone. 

But  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  the  duty  of  the  historian 
rather  than  that  of  the  moralist.  Or  at  least  it  is  not  so  much 
grumbling  we  aim  at  as  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  that 
moribund  monster,  the  stuffed  and  gaily  bedecked  "  Guy/'' 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  huge  effigy 
drawn  about  in  a  truck  or  a  van,  sometimes  attended  by  subsidiary 
figures,  and  bowled  through  the  streets  by  a  party  of  coster- 
mongers,  usually  armed  with  bludgeons,  is  an  institution  quite  of 
late  years.  Originally  the  exhibition  of  Guys  was  confined  to  lads 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen,  one  of  the  party  being  dressed  up  to  repre- 
sent the  arch  conspirator,  or  else  a  bundle  of  rags  ornamented"  with 
a  mask,  a  few  paper  rosettes,  and  some  coloured  streamers,  did 
duty  as  the  soured  and  desperate  Spanish  soldier.  The  figure  was 
seldom  much  bigger  than  a  child,  and  could  always  be  carried 
without  inconvenience  through  the  garden-gate  of  a  villa.  Its 
arrival  was  usually  heralded  by  a  juvenile  chorus  of  "  Please  to 
remember  the  Fifth  of  November/''  and  the  money  earned 
during  the  day  was  spent  in  squibs,  crackers,  and  Catharine 
wheels  of  a  humble  sort.  At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  in  many 
young  gentlemen's  schools,  to  commemorate  the  discovery  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  with  a  discharge  of  fireworks,  a  bonfire,  or  the 
ascent  of  a  balloon.  Happily  the  Protestantism  of  our  day  dis- 
courages such  demonstrations.  About  the  same  period  rockets 
might  be  seen  on  the  night  of  the  eventful  Fifth,  ascending 
from  back  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington,  and  in 
other  suburban  districts.     A  select  party  derived  intellectual 
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amusement  from  the  destruction  of  a  tar-barrel,  while  the 
noise  of  squibs  mingled  pleasantly  with  the  laughter  of  boys  and 
girls  whose  freedom  from  sectarian  animosity  was  no  less  apparent 
than  their  ignorance  of  the  details  of  English  history.  For  at 
least  a  century  Guido  Vaux  has  been  a  highly  popular  character 
with  the  young.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  regard  him  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  most  benignant  and  jovial  of  mortals. 

A  Guy  or  the  proprietor  of  a  Guy  usually  commences  his  ex- 
periences at  an  early  age.  When  six  or  seven  years  old  he  is 
hawked  about  by  two  or  three  other  lads,  who  provide  his  dress, 
and  in  the  sharing  of  the  day's  profits  treat  him  with  scant 
courtesy.  His  costume  is  of  a  showy  and  inexpensive  kind, 
usually  consisting  of  the  ordinary  rags  of  every-day  life,  supple- 
mented with  coloured  paper  arranged  in  various  devices,  and  a  few 
tinsel  ornaments.  Plenty  of  material  may  be  bought  for  a  penny 
or  twopence  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Sometimes  the  shop- 
keepers are  generous  and  supply  the  applicants  free  of  charge.  A 
black  mask  with  a  little  red  on  the  cheeks,  is  supposed  to  impart 
a  diabolical  appearance  to  the  figure.  Horns  are  an  important 
item,  but  the  general  impression  prevalent  amongst  young  Guys 
that  the  horns  aforesaid  frighten  people,  seems  open  to  question. 
Paper  rosettes  are  indispensable,  and  an  apron,  from  the  corner  of 
which  depend  tails  of  a  simple  kind,  is  reckoned  an  attraction. 
Some  boys  have  a  high  reputation  for  their  ability  in  designing  the 
costume  of  a  Guy,  or  in  their  own  terse  and  energetic  phraseology, 
"  they  can  dress  a  Guy  to-rights." 

The  Fifth  of  November  being  a  day  suggestive  of  religious 
differences,  Saxon  supremacy,  and  so  forth,  at  least  to  susceptible 
minds,  and  the  heart  of  the  Celt  being  touchy  and  not  inimical  to 
demonstrations  of  an  unpleasantly  practical  kind,  the  anniversary 
of  Gunpowder  treason  is  not  seldom  marked  by  slight  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace — at  all  events  in  districts  where  the  street  Irish 
abound. 

Occasionally  a  smart  fight  takes  place  between  the  proprietors 
of  a  Guy  and  the  champions  we  have  mentioned.  Yet  that  the 
owners  of  the  effigy  are  not  always  actuated  by  strong  Protestant 
convictions,  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  an  individual  who,  in 
the  famous  "  No  Popery"  year,  helped  to  carry  about  a  figure 
dressed  up  in  a  long  black  garment  with  a  red  cross  on  its  bosom. 
"  I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  it  all  meant,  but  I  was 
told  it  would  be  popular,  and,  indeed,  sir,  wherever  we  moved  we 
had  a  crowd  about  us,  and,  for  a  couple  of  days,  did  uncommon 
well." 

In  the  eventful  year  above  indicated,  a  struggle  took  place 
u  up  at  Islington  Gate  in  the  Lower  Road,"  a  district  densely 
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populated  by  explosive  Irish.  The  combatants  sallied  forth  with 
sticks  and  stones,  and  made  a  brisk  attack  on  the  offending  Guys  and 
their  conductors,  all  of  whom  sought  safety  in  flight.  "  Had  not 
the  figure  been  very  firmly  fixed/'  said  a  humble  friend  of  ours, 
whose  professional  duties  compelled  him  to  mingle  in  the  fray, 
"it  would  have  been  jolted  to  pieces/''  Luckily  it  was  secured 
by  straps  round  the  feet,  and  secured  by  means  of  rails  at  the 
waist  and  at  the  sides.  The  procession  "  bolted 33  across  Islington 
Green  and  down  John  Street  into  Clerkenwell,  pursued  by  the 
infuriated  Catholics.  One  of  the  obnoxious  showmen  received  "  a 
nick  with  a  stone  just  over  the  eye."  The  wound  was  not  dan- 
gerous, but  unpleasant,  and  it  drew  blood.  Acting  on  this  unmis- 
takable hint  of  his  opponents,  the  injured  man  jumped  up  into 
the  donkey  cart  and  judiciously  fled  from  the  scene,  leaving  the 
field  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

A  year  or  two  later  a  Guy  was  pulled  out  of  a  cart  "  down  by 
old  Gravel  Lane,  in  the  Ratcliffe  Highway/''  Miss  Nightingale, 
too,  once  suffered  at  the  hands  of  assailants,  and  the  rowdies  who 
committed  the  outrage  ran  away  with  the  figure  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  two  gallant  soldiers  made  of  straw,  one  of  whom  stood 
on  each  side  of  her,  disdained  to  yield  their  posts,  and  were  ac- 
cordingly pulled  to  pieces  by  the  mob. 

The  cabmen,  as  a  class,  seem  actuated  by  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  the  guys.  They  lash  at  the  figures  with  their  whips,  and 
sometimes  knock  off  a  feather  or  a  tinsel  ornament.  The  coster- 
mongers  in  possession  seldom  venture  on  a  passage  of  arms.  To 
use  their  own  expression,  ' '  they  never  say  anything  for  fear  of 
being  stopped  by  the  police  for  making  a  row/'' 

The  real  plagues  of  poor  old  Guy's  existence  are  bands  of  ruf- 
fianly youths,  who  call  themselves  "  smashers/''  Mischief  and 
robbery  are  their  aim.  They  seldom  venture  to  attack  the  men, 
but,  if  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  impunity,  they  will  thrash 
some  miserable  urchin  and  his  conductors,  turn  their  pockets  in- 
side out  and  run  away  with  the  money. 

"  One  day/'  said  a  lad,  whose  experiences  of  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember seemed  to  be  of  a  melancholy  kind,  "  as  I  was  a'  going 
through  the  speech  in  front  of  a  gentleman's  house,  up  came  a  lot 
of  fellows  with  sticks  in  their  hands.  One  of  our  chaps  knew 
what  they  was  after,  and  went  on  with  the  speech  instead  of  me. 
Then  as  I  sate  quite  quiet,  one  of  the  smashers  said,  '  Oh,  it  is  a 
dead  Guy,  let's  have  a  lark  with  it/  Then  he  gives  me  a  punch  in 
the  eye  with  his  fist,  and  snatches  the  mask  off  my  face.  When 
he  had  pulled  it  away,  '  Lor  Bill/  he  says,  '  it  is  a  live  one/  They 
were  bigger  than  any  of  us,  or  we  wouldn't  have  stood  it.    But  we 
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was  afraid  we  should  get  the  worst  of  it,  so  we  ran  away  down  the 
terrace/  " 

The  existence  of  a  young  Guy  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
one  calculated  to  inspire  envy.  The  unfortunate  youth  suffers 
not  only  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  but  at  those  of  his  friends 
as  well.  In  addition  to  being  hunted,  thrashed  and  robbed  by  the 
professional  "  smashers,"  he  is  often  cheated  out  of  his  rightful 
earnings  at  the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  It  is,  indeed,  mortifying, 
after  having  received  a  black  eye  from  an  avowed  opponent,  to  be 
treated  with  the  blackest  ingratitude  by  a  friend.  "  When  we  got 
home,"  continued  the  youthful  informant  from  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  we  took  a  couple  of  bob  all  round.  There  was 
five  of  us  altogether,  but  I  think  the  others  must  have  chiselled 
me.  I  am  sure  they  kept  back  a  part,  for  I  saw  the  coppers  and 
sixpences  they  took,  and  there  was  many  more  than  they  said. 
In  those  days  people  used  not  to  think  so  much  of  their  money, 
and  we  would  often  and  often  have  a  bob  given  us.  Gentlefolks 
encouraged  the  little  Guys,  but  they  said  the  big  fellows  who  went 
about — and  there  is  as  many  men  as  boys  now — ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  look  for  work." 

Some  of  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  figures  being  calculated 
to  attract  a  crowd  of  admirers,  entail  gleaners  in  the  persons  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets.  "  But  as  sure  as  I  see  any  of  them/'  said 
an  informant,  "  I  start  them  off  by  tipping  the  wink  to  a  police- 
man." 

The  following  account  of  a  Guy's  toilet  is  amusing.  Ah,  he 
was  a  stunner,"  said  the  lad  who  supplied  us  with  the  facts  given 
below,  and  who  seemed  to  have  quite  an  affection  for  the  exagge- 
rated dolls  that  he  had  nursed  in  past  years ;  "  he  was  the  best  as 
ever  I  made,  and  brought  the  money  in.  When  we  finished  him, 
we  put  him  in  a  chair,  tied  him  down,  and  wrote  on  his  breast, 
'Villainous  Guy/  Then  we  put  two  broomsticks  under  the  chair 
and  carried  him  out.  There  was  four  of  us,  and  we  made  our- 
selves cocked  hats  all  alike.  The  two  as  wasn't  carrying  had  a 
big  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  top  to  keep  things  square,  and  touch 
up  the  smashers.  We  was  a  long  time  getting  everything  to- 
gether. I  lost  three  whole  days  by  the  concern,  and  I  worked  at 
it  in  my  lazy  time  of  a  night  for  a  week.  First  of  all  I  got  a  pair 
of  breeches — old  ones  of  my  own — and  stuffed  them  full  of  shav- 
ings, and  tied  up  the  ends  of  the  legs.  Then  I  got  a  coat  that 
was  mine,  too,  and  sewed  it  all  round  to  the  trousers,  and  stuffed 
it  out  with  sawdust  and  shavings,  so  as  to  make  the  old  gentleman 
look  stout  and  comfortable  like.  After  that  I  got  a  block,  such 
as  the  milliners  have,  and  shoved  it  into  the  neck  of  the  coat,  and 
filled  up  all  round  with  shavings  to  make  it  stick  in  well  and 
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secure,  and  there  was  villainous  old  Guy,  as  big  as  life,  and  twice 
as  natural — ekal  to  any  of  them  swell  coves  as  you  see  in  the  Park 
on  their  'osses.  The  mask  was  a  good  one — ah  !  wasn't  it  though  ! 
I  like  a  good  mask.  It  must  be  horrible  to  frighten  people.  I  like 
devils,  they  are  so  ugly.  He  had  red  eyes,  and  a  big  mouth,  and 
black  horns  with  eyebrows  to  match,  and  a  nose  that  was  no  end. 
I  bought  a  good  looking  mask  a  year  ago,  and  it  didn't  answer  at 
all.  People  weren't  taken  by  it.  They'd  look  at  it  and  say,  "  That 
a  Guy  ?  why  it  don't  frighten  us  a  bit."  For  the  one  I  have  been 
a  telling  you  about  we  had  real  hair.  We  plastered  the  head  all 
over  with  glue,  and  then  stuck  on  a  lot  of  horse  hair,  and  it  looked 
just  like  the  head  of  a  man.  When  we  had  done  all  this  we  tied 
on  the  old  gent's  gloves.  They  was  stuffed  with  sawdust,  and  one 
was  leather  and  the  other  woollen.  We  didn't  have  a  lantern 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  fix,  and  is  always  tumbling  off.  We  put 
a  paper  cap  on  Guy's  head,  and  decorated  it  all  over  with  tinsel 
bows.  Atop  of  it  we  put  an  ornament.  It  was  red  paper  cut  in 
strips  and  curled  with  a  scissors ;  we  stuck  it  on  to  look  like  a 
feather.  I  pasted  the  coat  all  over  with  blue  and  green  bows  and 
pictures.  They  was  printed  theatrical  characters,  such  as  you  get 
at  the  shops  a  ha'penny  plain,  and  a  penny  coloured.  I  coloured 
them  myself.  The  apron  was  no  end  fine.  It  was  an  idea  of  my 
own.  It  was  wall  paper  sliced  up  and  curled.  It  hung  from  his 
knees,  and  was  ornamented  all  over  with  stars  and  bows,  and  things 
all  manner  of  colours.  We  finished  up  with  a  pair  of  boots.  They 
was  old  ones,  as  belonged  to  one  of  my  pals.  It  ain't  easy  to  keep 
them  as  they  should  be.  The  feet  twists  round,  and  they  become 
loose.  But  we  stopped  that  by  shoving  a  stick  up  the  legs  of  the 
breeches,  and  we  tied  the  boots  to  that,  so  they  couldn't  move  very 
easy.  Directly  we  finished  our  Guy  we  started  off,  and  got  into 
the  squares  and  terraces,  and  stopped  in  front  of  gentlefolks-' 
houses,  and  went  through  the  speech  we  always  does  !  " 

"When  I  am  building  a  Guy,"  said  a  full-grown  man  who  seemed 
quite  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  over  his  exploits,  "I  begin  about 
six  weeks  before  the  fifth  of  November  comes,  and  we  subscribe  a 
shilling  or  two  all  round  and  buy  such  things  as  we  want.  If  we 
haven't  enough  I  goes  round  to  my  pals,  who  live  close  by,  and  we 
put  down  another  shilling,  or  sixpence  each,  according  as  we  have 
got  on  in  the  day.  The  heaviest  expense  for  any  Guy  I  have  built 
was  threepun'  ten  for  one  of  four  figures.  Nearly  all  of  us  as 
goes  out  with  Guys  earns  our  living  in  the  streets.  A  few  shillings 
extra  when  winter  is  a  coming  on  makes  all  the  difference.  They 
are  welcome  I  can  tell  you.  We  ain't  the  idle  chaps  folk  think  us. 
It  ain't  true  that  we  spend  all  our  earnings  in  drink." 

"  What  money  I  get,"  said  a  boy,  "  I  spend  on  myself.    I  buy 
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fowls  sometimes,  because  I  can  sell  the  eggs.  There  is  some  chaps 
that  take  out  Guys  as  do  it  to  get  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  but 
they  ain't  many  as  I  knows  on." 

"One  Fifth  of  November,"  continued  the  same  informant, 
"  when  I  was  in  Southampton-street,  Holborn,  a  finishing  of  the 
speech,  which  I  did  with  a  cry  of  '  then  down  with  the  Pope, 
and  God  save  the  Queen/  three  shoeblack  boys  came  up  and 
asked  me  what  I  meant  by  saying  as  I  did.  '  I  didn't  mean  no 
harm/  I  answers.  But  they  made  use  of  some  bad  language,  and 
told  me  they'd  smash  my  head  and  the  Guys  too,  if  I  didn't  shut 
up.  They'd  have  done  it  too,  only  a  boy  as  I  knew  came  by,  and 
I  said  to  him,  '  They  are  agoing  to  knock  me  about.'  '  Oh  V 
says  he,  '  that  is  their  little  game  is  it  ? '  and  he  squared  up  to 
them.  When  they  saw  this,  and  we  two  offered  to  fight  any  two 
of  them,  they  didn't  stop  to  hear  much  more,  but  cut  their  lucky, 
and  we  weren't  bothered  by  them  again.  They  was  cowards,  and 
wouldn't  strike  a  blow." 

During  the  Russian  War  the  Emperor  Nicholas  appeared  as  a 
Guy.  "  I  had  him,  and  his  adviser,"  says  a  showman  of  some 
years'  standing,  "we  dressed  him  appropriate  in  jackboots,  white 
breeches,  and  a  green  coat.  He  had  a  Roosian  helmet  with  a  pair 
of  eagles  atop  of  it.  I  bought  it  cheap,  for  I  only  gave  a  shilling 
for  it,  and  I  might  have  sold  it  dear,  for  I  was  offered  five  or  six 
shillings  for  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  I  kept  it  though,  and  I 
am  glad  I  did.  It  has  been  useful  to  me  more  ways  than  one 
since  then.  We  gave  the  Emperor  a  good  bit  of  moustachios — a 
little  extra.  My  other  figure  was  old  Nick.  He  had  a  devil's 
mask,  and  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  We  covered  him  over  with 
scale  armour,  made  of  green  tinsel  paper.  We  pasted  it  on  to  his 
legs  to  make  it  stick  tight.  We  had  a  banner  too.  I  was  told 
how  to  manage  that  there,  and  I  had  these  words  written  on  it : 
(  What  shall  I  do  next  ?  Why  blow  your  brains  out.'  I  had  the 
letters  traced  first,  and  then  I  cut  them  out  of  tinsel  paper  and 
stuck  'em  on  to  glazed  calico.  The  inscription  took  firstrate.  '  Ah, 
that's  very  well/  I  heard  people  say.  I  daresay  I  took  altogether 
between  three  and  four  pounds.  It  was  the  time  the  war  was 
on.    I  haven't  done  so  well  since." 

It  was  the  same  man  who  exhibited  the  ingenious,  and  at  the 
time  much  admired  group,  representing  the  trial  of  Guy 
Fawkes.  There  were  four  figures,  and  they  were  drawn  about  by 
a  horse  and  truck.  Guy  Fawkes  appeared  in  the  custody  of  two 
soldiers,  and  the  king  sat  in  a  chair  in  front  of  him.  The  arch- 
conspirator  was  clad  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  and  a  red  cloak.  He 
had  boots  of  the  latter  colour  turned  over  at  the  top,  and  orna- 
mented with  lace.    Possibly  the  figure  was  meant  to  be  a  likeness, 
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as  the  man  observed  that  he  had  f  seed '  a  picture  of  Guy  Fawkes 
"  in  a  book  that  he  had  at  home."  He  spoke  with  all  the  air  of  a 
conscientious  artist,  who  prided  himself  on  his  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  added  that  he  "  never  made  any  of  his  figures  frightful.'"  "  I 
get  'em/'  he  said,,  "  as  near  to  life  as  I  can."  The  king  wore  a 
scarlet  velvet  coat,  and  reposed  in  an  old  arm  chair,  papered  over 
to  make  it  look  decent.  The  ragged  parts  on  the  arms  were  hidden 
by  strips  of  green  and  blue  paper.  The  monarch's  cloak  cost 
sevenpence  per  yard.  His  trunks  were  black  and  crimson,  and  he 
had  blue  stockings  and  red  boots.  He  wore  a  gilt  paper  crown,  and  a 
long  black  wig  made  of  tow.  "  I  put  him  together,"  said  the  man, 
"  out  of  my  own  head.  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 
I  ain't  no  scholar  in  the  least.  I  thought  I'd  make  him  as  like 
what  I  fancied  a  king  would  be  as  possible."  The  soldiers  had  a 
breastplate  of  white  steel  paper,  top  boots,  and  somewhat  baggy 
knee-breeches.  Their  helmets  were  of  a  dish-cover  shape  with  a 
peak  in  front  and  behind.  "The  same  as  in  the  pictures," 
added  our  informant.  To  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  procession 
each  soldier  was  allowed  a  long  pipe  with  a  bowl  at  the  end  of  it 
cut  out  of  tin. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  exhibition  thus  cle- 
verly contrived  was  a  complete  success.  "  It  was  the  best  show/* 
said  the  artist,  "  as  ever  I  had."  The  public  pronounced  it  "  a 
good  sight,  and  well  got  up."  It  entailed  altogether  an  outlay  of 
about  £4*.  The  showman  and  his  brother  acted  as  joint  exhibitors. 
In  the  unsophisticated  language  of  our  friend  "  there  was  two  of 
them  to  show  the  concern  about."  The  day's  work  finished,  the 
artist  found  that  he  had  earned  a  sovereign  "  for  himself,"  besides 
a  small  sum  that  he  could  afford  to  expend  in  "  merrymaking." 

In  past  years  it  was  the  custom  to  burn  the  guys  when  they 
were  done  with,  but  this  practice  no  longer  prevails  to  any  extent, 
at  least  in  London.  "  None  of  the  good  Guys,"  said  a  man,  "  are 
burnt  at  night,  unless  some  gentlemen  buys  them."  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  selling  his  own,  he  added,  to  the  Albert  Saloon,  the 
proprietors  of  which  place  of  amusement  would  sometimes  give 
him  fifteen  shillings  for  it,  and  sometimes  less,  "  according  to  the 
kind  of  one  he  had."  The  figure  used  to  be  burnt  in  the  gardens 
at  the  back  of  the  premises,  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  gar- 
dens filled  very  well  without  such  an  attraction,  the  practice  was 
discontinued. 

Sometimes  the  owner  of  a  Guy  takes  the  sawdust  and  shavings 
out  of  the  figure  and  puts  by  the  clothes  for  use  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. Then  he  sC  makes  a  kind  of  private  bonfire  "  in  his  back 
yard  with  the  combustible  contents  of  the  mutilated  monster,  the 
neighbours  assemble,  "have  a  kind  of  spree,  shove  one  another 
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into  the  fire,  kick  it  about  the  yard/'  and  in  the  rather  hazy  lan- 
guage of  our  informant,  "amuse  themselves  in  one  way  and 
another/' 

A  few  years  ago  some  men  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a 
Guy  about  the  London  streets,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days,  of 
working  their  way  into  the  country,  as  far  as  Sheerness,  where 
they  sold  the  figure  to  form  part  of  the  procession  on  Lord 
Mayor's  day.  It  used  to  be  bought  by  the  watermen  and  ferry- 
men, and  carried  about  in  an  ironically  triumphant  procession.  It 
was  afterwards  burnt  at  night,  during  a  display  of  fireworks. 
Nothing  was  charged  to  those  who  came  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings.   et  The  exhibition  was  open  to  the  public." 

In  the  construction  of  a  Guy  an  important  item,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  is  the  mask.  "  Most  of  the  boys,"  said  an  inform- 
ant, "  prefers  devils  and  such  like,  the  uglier  the  better,  but  that 
wouldn't  do  for  me.  I  represents  Christians,  and  I  wishes  my 
figgers  to  look  as  such.5'  The  individual  in  question  dressed  up  a 
Guy  "  the  year  they  was  chalking 91  No  Popery  "  on  the  walls  93 
to  resemble  a  priest  or  cardinal.  "  As  we  went  along,"  remarked 
this  fervid  Protestant,  "  everybody  shouted,"  No  Popery.  "  We 
had  only  one  figure,  but  that  was  ornamented  with  nine  horns 
that  tidiwated  all  around  him.  We  had  crowds  after  us,  and 
shouting  no  end.  We  gave  the  old  fellow  a  large  brimmed  hat 
with  a  low  crown,  and  he  had  a  wax  mask.  I  won't  have  any  but 
wax  masks  in  the  figures  as  I  build.  I  have  one  at  home  that  has 
been  in  my  possession  these  six  years.  It's  a  very  good  looking 
face,  but  rather  sly,  with  a  great  horse-hair  beard.  It  cost  me 
half-a-crown." 

Another  informant  stated  that  he  always  bought  "  fierce  look- 
ing masks,  with  a  frown  on  them.'"  Some  of  these  countenances, 
however,  beam  with  merriment  and  good  nature ;  they  have  evi- 
dently figured  in  pantomimes,  or  outside  a  costumier's  shop  ;  they 
are  often  quite  disproportioned  to  the  size  of  the  figure  on  which 
they  are  placed. 

"  When  I  am  building  a  Guy,"  said  a  man,  who  had  the  hoarse 
broken  voice  of  a  costermongcr,  "lots  of  chaps  come  to  see  me. 
Some  will  sit  for  many  hours  watching  all  I  does ;  I  design  every- 
thing myself,  cut  out  the  clothes,  do  the  painting,  and  sew  to- 
gether whatever  wants  tacking.  My  finger  is  sore  now  with  the 
thimble,  for  I  can't  use  it  properly,  and  am  awkward  with  it.  I 
stand  the  figures  up  against  the  wall  when  I'm  a  dressing  them. 
To  make  the  guy  itself,  I  first  get  some  bags  and  such  like,  and 
cuts  them  out  to  the  shape  of  the  legs  and  things,  and  then  sews 
them  up.  We  have  two  poles  for  the  legs,  and  a  cross  piece  in 
the  middle,  and  another  cross  piece  for  the  shoulders,  and  that 
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holds  the  figger  firm.  It  takes  two  sacks  of  sawdust  for  every 
three  guys,  but  I  gets  it  cheap  from  a  young  feller  I  know,  as 
works  at  wood-chopping.  If  I  builds  a  Guy,  they  as  employs  me 
allows  five  shillings  for  the  job." 

The  first  Guy  of  any  importance  that  appeared  in  London,  was 
exhibited  about  the  year  1844.  It  was  escorted  by  a  detachment 
of  costermongers,  armed  with  highly  suggestive  bludgeons.  It 
represented  an  enormous  monster  dressed  in  a  tall  extinguisher 
hat  with  a  broad  red  brim,  and  a  pointed  vandyked  collar,  that 
hung  down  over  a  smock  frock,  which  was  stuffed  out  with  straw 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  water-butt.  The  success  attending  this 
exhibition,  and  the  shower  of  coppers  that  rewarded  the  lucky 
costers,  ensured  a  supply  of  immense  Guys  for  the  next  and  follow- 
ing years. 

For  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  old-fashioned  Guy,  nothing 
more  was  required  than  a  couple  of  boots,  Wellingtons,  and  to 
match,  if  possible,  a  pair  of  dilapidated  trousers,  a  fourpenny 
mask,  a  cocked  hat  of  common  materials,  a  paper  cape,  and  a  few 
coloured  rosettes  and  gilt  stars.  When,  however,  the  monster 
Guys  came  into  fashion,  much  more  expense  and  pains  were 
deemed  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  figures.  Particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  due  adjustment  of  the  feet,  which  could 
seldom  however  be  brought  into  harmony  with  nature,  or  regulated 
in  any  way  that  was  not  suggestive  of  a  "  drunken  and  disorderly," 
or  an  ill-contrived  dummy  at  a  cheap  tailor's. 

For  the  transport  of  Guys,  chairs  and  wheelbarrows  are  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  juvenile  population.  Something  more  than  this, 
however,  is  thought  requisite  by  bold  and  enterprising  speculators, 
whose  enormous  effigies  necessitate  trucks  and  carts,  and  even 
vans  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses — usually  blind. 

A  Guy  of  some  celebrity  appeared  at  the  West  End  in  1856. 
It  was  upwards  of  fourteen  feet  high,  and  was  drawn  in  a  cart. 
The  face  was  as  big  as  a  shield,  round,  flat,  and  expressive  only 
of  the  intensest  good-humour.  The  coat  was  in  the  fashion  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  made  of  light- coloured  paper, 
ornamented  with  Dutch  metal.  A  sash  extended  across  the  right 
shoulder,  and  the  legs,  which  were  of  the  length  of  a  modern 
chimney-pot,  terminated  in  a  pair  of  brown  paper  cavalier  boots. 
As  the  figure  moved  along  it  shook  ominously.  Nothing  about 
it  served  to  suggest  Guy  Fawkes,  unless  it  might  be  the  bull's  eye 
lantern,  and  the  bundle  of  gigantic  lath  matches. 

Guys  were  formerly  wont  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lambeth  Palace,  under  an  impression  on  the 
part  of  their  owners  that  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
would  be  flattered  into  bestowing  at  least  half-a-crown  upon  the 
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bearers.  One  of  these  figures,  drawn  by  two  donkeys,  and  ac- 
companied by  drums  and  pipes,  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  Papal 
Aggression.  It  professed  to  represent  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  com- 
pany with  four  members  of  the  "  Holy  Inquisition/'  His  emi- 
nence appeared  in  the  usual  scarlet  robe,  while  the  familiars  were 
shrouded  in  black,  with  green  veils  over  their  faces.  In  the  front 
of  the  cart  stood  a  bottle  labelled  "  Holy  Water,"  which  was 
made  to  turn  round  continually  in  order  that  the  spectators  might 
see  written  on  the  other  side  of  it  the  word  "  Whiskey." 

In  1856  three  or  four  young  men,  whose  habitual  occupation 
was  betrayed  by  the  rancid  voices  in  which  they  shouted  the  familiar 
lines,  beginning 

"  Please  to  remember  the  Fifth  of  November," 

paraded  in  the  streets  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  a  singular 
and  unintelligible  monster  wrapped  in  a  coachman's  great  coat, 
covered  with  patterns  of  different  colours.  What  it  meant,  if  in- 
tended to  suggest  anything,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  It  could 
only  be  classed  in  the  numerous  category  of  Guys  got  up  simply 
with  a  view  to  halfpence. 

By  far  the  greater  number  indeed  of  these  November  absurdi- 
ties are  singularly  deficient  in  point.  One  dragged  about  a  year 
or  two  ago,  represented  a  man  seated  upon  a  barrel  marked  "  Gun- 
powder." The  face  was  painted  green,  and  ornamented  with  an 
immense  false  nose  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour.  Besides  a  sugar- 
loaf  hat,  with  an  ostrich  feather  in  it,  the  apparition  wore  a 
soldier's  red  coat,  decorated  with  paper  rosettes  as  big  as  cabbages. 
The  legs  were  encased  in  corduroy  trowsers,  ornamented  with 
paper  streamers  and  bows.  In  front  of  the  figure  marched  a 
couple  of  men  carrying  broomsticks,  and  two  more  playing  upon  a 
tambourine  and  a  penny  tin  whistle. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  figured  in  the  streets  as  a  Guy  Fawkes.  In 
1856  he  appeared  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe,  meant  no  doubt 
to  represent  a  surplice  !  For  fear  the  figure  itself  should  not  be 
sufficiently  suggestive,  and  indeed  there  was  nothing  about  it  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  meant  to  pourtray  the  reverend 
gentleman  we  have  named,  a  slight  and  not  very  ingenious  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  rhyme  ordinarily  repeated  by  the  men  in 
charge.  When  the  costers,  who  carried  it  about  on  a  wooden 
stage,  began  to  sing 

"  Remember,  remember, 
The  Fifth  of  November, 
Old  Spurgeon's  treason  and  plot," 

there  was  a  shout  of  laughter  from  the  mob,  and  halfpence 
poured  into  the  extended  hats  very  freely. 
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The  owners  of  the  more  pretentious  Guys  usually  attempt 
little  in  the  way  of  eloquence.  In  the  crowded  thoroughfares 
they  simply  tout  for  money,  and  do  not  let  the  procession  stand 
still  for  a  moment.  On  coming  to  the  squares,  however,  a  dif- 
ferent course  is  pursued.  The  men  stop  before  every  window 
where  a  head  is  visible,  and  sing  the  usual  verses,  winding  up  with 
a  loud  hurrah,  as  they  hold  up  their  caps  for  halfpence. 

In  past  years  there  was  but  little  variety  in  the  lines  repeated, 
but  of  late  the  Guy  exhibitors  have  introduced  special  rhymes, 
composed  in  allusion  to  some  passing  event  of  interest.  At  the 
period  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  following  poetical  effort  was  sung 
in  the  streets  : 

' '  Poke  an  ingun  in  his  eye, 

A  squib  shove  up  his  nose,  sirs, 
Then  roast  him  till  he's  done  quite  brown, 
And  Nick  to  old  Mck  goes,  sirs." 

During  the  Papal  Aggression  reference  to  the  great  theme  of 
the  day,  was  introduced  thus  : — 

"  A  pennorth  of  cheese  to  feed  the  pope, 
A  twopenny  loaf  to  choke  him, 
A  pint  of  beer  to  wash  it  down, 
And  a  good  large  faggot  to  smoke  him." 

In  the  same  year  a  show  was  paraded  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  merchants  approved  so  of  the  exhibition  that  sixpences, 
shillings,  and  even  half-crowns,  were  showered  upon  the  fortunate 
costers.  So  excited  was  the  public  mind,  that  at  night  after  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over  processions  composed  of  trades- 
people and  respectable  mechanics  were  formed  and  marched 
through  the  streets  with  bands  of  music  playing,  and  flags  flying, 
on  which  anti-papal  mottoes  and  devices  were  inscribed.  After 
carrying  their  monster  Popes  and  Guys  about  till  a  late  hour  these 
unnecessarily  demonstrative  Protestants  adjourned  to  some  open 
spot,  and  there  burned  the  Guy,  amid  uproarious  applause  and  a 
discharge  of  squibs  and  crackers. 

Whenever  the  year  has  been  free  from  any  remarkable  political 
or  social  agitation,  the  Guys  have  assumed  a  singularly  uninterest- 
ing character.  Bomba,  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  and  the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  have  all  served  their  turn, 
but  with  questionable  success.  On  one  occasion  a  figure  was  pro- 
menaded round  Billingsgate  market  as  early  as  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  by  a  party  of  charity  boys,  who  had  the  appearance  of 
having  sat  up  all  night.  It  is  well  known  to  the  J  ads  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  the  Guy  which  is  first  in  the  field  will  reap  the 
richest  harvest  of  halfpence  from  the  salesmen.    Indeed,  for  some 
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years,  one  fish  factor  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  bearers  of  the 
first  figure  he  saw  a  half-crown  piece.  Knowledge  of  this  fact 
led  to  competition,  and  soon  after  four  o'clock  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent Guy  parties  would  be  in  attendance*  at  the  market  to  await 
the  great  man's  coming. 

A  genuine  nuisance,  connected  with  the  fifth  of  November,  is 
the  sale  of  crackers  and  detonating  balls  in  the  streets.  This 
abominable  trade  is  not,  however,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
being  of  all  street  callings  the  one  least  tolerated  by  the  police. 
Those  engaged  in  the  traffic  speak  of  the  discouragements  thrown 
in  the  way  of  their  estimable  business  with  combined  bitterness 
and  pathos.  "  You  must  keep  your  eyes  on  both  corners  of  the 
street,"  said  a  man  who  seemed  highly  to  relish  the  one  or  two 
anecdotes  he  told,  concerning  the  mischievous  pranks  of  his  cus- 
tomers. "  The  bobbies  is  down  upon  us  sharp,  and  yet  what  is 
the  good  of  their  stopping  us  ?  If  we  can't  earn  a  crust  for  our- 
selves we  must  go  to  the  workus,  and  if  the  boys  can't  buy  of  us 
they  have  only  to  keep  on  a  little  further,  till  they  come  to  a  shop, 
and  then  it  is  all  right." 

The  wholesale  price  of  crackers  is  from  fourpence  to  sixpence 
a  gross — the  cracker  balls  being  of  the  two  articles  the  more  ex- 
pensive. The  small  shops  and  street-sellers  are  supplied  by  some 
eight  or  half-dozen  makers.  The  retail  price  in  the  streets  is  from 
six  to  twelve  a  penny,  the  price  rising  or  falling  as  the  purchaser 
seems  eager  and  well-to-do,  or  the  reverse.  Some  street-traders 
carry  these  detestable  playthings  on  trays,  and  very  few  of  the 
men  are  stationary  except  at  fairs.  Others  sell  them  from  a  bar- 
row, wheeling  it  about  as  if  they  dealt  in  hearth-stone,  and  just 
saying  quietly,  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity,  "  Six  a  penny, 
crackers." 

"  Boys  are  my  best  customers,"  said  a  man  engaged  in  the 
trade,  "they  are  fond  of  a  lark,  all  sorts  of  them  are,  and  I  have 
served  school-boys,  doctors'  boys,  pages,  boys  as  was  pressed  beau- 
tiful, and  boys  as  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings.  I've  sold  to 
men,  and  often  to  drunken  men.  There's  queer  games  played  off 
with  these  here  crackers.  One  Stepney  fair,  I  remember,  a  chap 
lost  his  eye ;  I  don't  exactly  understand  how  it  came  about,  but  I 
know  the  eye  was  destroyed  by  the  dry  gravel  in  the  ball-cracker 
bouncing  into  it.  I  have  seen  some  prime  larks.  If  boys  come 
across  a  stout  old  gentleman  a  going  to  a  party,  they'll  walk  be- 
hind him  a  little  way,  and  then  send  a  ball-cracker  bang  at  his 
feet.  Of  course  it  makes  him  jump  no  end,  and  then  they'll  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  walk  on  ahead  of  him  as  if  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I've  seen  first  one  party  do  the  trick,  and 
then  another,  and  the  old  gent  '11  get  in  such  a  way  he  won't  know 
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where  to  turn.  I've  been  accused  by  them  myself,  afore  now,  and 
then  I  have  said,  'Me  cracker  you  !  it  'ud  look  better  if  you'd  offer  to 
treat  a  poor  fellow  to  a  pot  of  beer  with  ginger  in  it  and  the  chill 
off,  than  talk  such  nonsense.'  Oh,  and  won't  the  old  gents  swear, 
it  is  awful  to  hear  them.  '  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  such  lan- 
guage, at  your  time  of  life,  and  such  a  respectable  man,  too,'  I've 
said,  and  it  makes  them  wilder  than  ever.  Ha,  ha !  some  time 
ago,  an  elderly  party,  very  stout,  ^with  white  hair,  and  a  light 
coloured  overcoat,  as  had  been  persecuted  by  three  young  roughs, 
as  he  called  them,  offered  me  a  bob  if  Fd  run  after  the  very  lads 
I  had  just  sold  to,  and  give  them  a  good  hiding.  f  All  right,'  says 
I,  '  but  money  down,  honour  bright,  you  know/  However,  the 
old  chap  only  grumbled  something,  and  as  I  saw  him  a  talking  to 
a  bobby  soon  afterwards,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  home. 

"  I  have  done  well  at  fairs/'  continued  the  same  informant. 
"  One  Poram  fair  I  cleared  fourteen  and  six  in  three  days,  or  rather 
evenings  or  nights.  Poram  fair,  you  know,  sir,  is  a  sort  of  fair 
among  the  Jews,  always  three  weeks  before  their  Passover,  I've 
heard,  and  then  I  work  Whitechapel,  and  all  that  way.  About 
Tower  Hill,  Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  the  c  Highway/  is  good.  Of 
course  cracker-selling  is  on  the  sly.  Perhaps  altogether  there  is 
fifty  or  sixty  men  at  work  at  it  in  the  streets  for  a  few  days,  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  or  about  Christmas  time.  It  ain't 
a  business,  but  it  is  a  something.  Rather  dangerous  articles  ? 
Well,  I  don't  know,  sir,  we  poor  folk  must  live ;  and  every  one, 
gentry  and  all,  loves  their  larks.  One  year,  after  Whitsun  fair,  I 
saw  a  prime  bit  of  fun  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  There  was 
a  gent  in  a  white  choker,  as  seemed  like  a  parson,  looking  in  at  a 
pastry-cook's  shop,  and  near  him  there  was  a  fat  old  girl  with  a 
red  face,  a  waiting  for  a  bus.  Presently  I  sees  a  boy  come  up  sly, 
and  pin  the  end  of  the  parson's  coat  to  the  old  woman's  shawl, 
and  then  walk  away  very  quick.  Just  then  the  gent  moved,  and 
pop  goes  the  cracker.  Up  comes  the  very  identical  boy,  and  says 
'  I  seed  him,  ma'am,  a  twiddling  with  your  gown.  He  done  it  for 
a  lark,  arter  the  fair,  and  ought  to  stand  you  a  drop  in  conse- 
quence.' But  the  parson,  if  he  was  a  parson,  hooked  it,  and  there 
it  all  ended. 

"  I  sold  well  last  Christmas  but  one,  better  than  I  have  done 
afore  or  since.  I  have  had  very  good  success,  too,  on  Boxing-day. 
One  fifth  of  November  I  was  cleared  out  by  six  o'clock,  had  a 
regular  run  upon  me.  Soon  afterwards  I  seed  a  lad  go  up  behind 
a  poor  old  woman,  and  pull  a  '  Waterloo '  close  behind  her  ear. 
( Lawk  a  mercy/  she  cried,  '  I'm  shot !'  '  Does  your  mother 
know  you're  out  ?'  said  the  boy,  f  an  old  party  of  your  age  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  gallivanting  about  at  this  time  of  night.' 
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"Wasn't  the  old  girl  in  a  passion ;  1  You  saucy  wagabone,'  she 
shouted,  '  people  can't  pass  for  the  likes  of  you ;  the  next  police- 
man I  sees  I'll  give  you  in  charge,  I  will.'  But  the  lad  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

"  If  a  party  has  a  bulk,  they  are  always  a  pelting  him ;  he  gets 
accustomed  to  it  in  time,  but  when  it's  new  to  him  he  thinks  it's 
the  Fenians  or  pistols  going  off.  One  young  chap  runs  up  and 
puts  out  the  light  sudden,  then  runs  off,  and  the  others  let  fly 
with  their  crackers.  Bang,  bang,  they  go ;  after  that  there's  a 
clatter  as  if  the  old  snob  had  tumbled  down,  and  you  hear  him  a 
shouting,  '  Here,  help,  I'm  murdered !  Police !  police !'  and  for 
five  minutes  afterwards  he  keeps  on  roaring  like  a  Smithfield  bull. 
Ah,  crackers  is  rare  sport,  but  they  do  take  up  nervous  people 
sudden." 

And  may  their  vendors  be  taken  up,  and  punished  with  equal 
celerity,  say  we,  as  detestors  of  mischievous  pranks  and  witless 
horse-play. 
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THE  ELSTREE  FEMALE  ORPHAN  HOME. 

In  the  October  Number  of  the  "  St.  James'  Magazine,"  New 
Series,  for  1868,  there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "A  Home  for 
the  Homeless/'  which  contained  an  account  written  by  one  of  our 
most  conscientious  and  valued  contributors,  of  a  Female  Orphan 
Home  and  Training  Schools,  situated  at  Elstree,  in  Hertfordshire. 

From  this  article  we  extract — under  peculiarly  painful  cir- 
cumstances— a  short  statement,  which  will,  we  trust,  recall  the 
paper  to  our  readers'  memories,  and  enlist  their  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  those  who  have,  through  the  death  of  their  benefactor, 
been  left  doubly  desolate  : — 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  a  private  gentleman,  not  rich  in 
broad  acres  nor  in  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  but  pursuing  his  business  in  the 
City  as  an  accountant,  resolved  to  open  a  home  for  destitute  orphan  girls.  He 
began  his  work,  '  resting  on  the  many  promises  which  are  given  (in  the  Bible) 
to  fatherless  children,  and  with  a  deep  conviction  that  the  measure  of  his  faith 
would  be  the  measure  of  his  success.'  " 

As  his  faith,  so  was  his  success.  For  nearly  fourteen  years, 
although  the  balance-sheet  of  the  home  has  never  yet  shown  a 
sum  in  hand  of  more  than  £10,  the  helpless  have  been  succoured, 
the  hungry  fed,  the  ignorant  taught,  in  that  quiet  home  at  Elstree. 

As  was  his  day,  so  was  his  strength  :  but  his  day  is  now  ended, 
and  his  death — which  occurred  after  a  serious  attack  of  gastric 
fever — on  the  19th  of  September  last,  has  left  forty-two  children 
for  the  second  time  fatherless. 

In  this  large  family,  as  in  small  families,  where  with  the  head 
of  the  household  the  means  of  subsistence  die  also,  pecuniary 
help  is  urgently  needed,  so  that — to  quote  from  a  touching  letter 
which  lies  before  us — "  these  orphans  who  have  been  so  lovingly 
and  carefully  trained  by  their  foster  parent,  may  not  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse/'' 

In  this  emergency  no  public  appeal  has  as  yet  been  made,  but 
it  is  satisfactory  to  state,  that  upon  the  letter  above  referred  to 
being  circulated  privately  through  the  City,  a  sum  of  nearly  £700 
was  subscribed  within  a  very  short  period. 

A  large  amount  will,  however,  be  of  course  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  inmates,  and  of  future  orphans  still 
to  be ;  and  in  futherance  of  a  good  work,  we  are  requested  to 
state  that  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co.,  Bankers,  25,  Abchurch 
Lane,  City,  have  kindly  consented  to  receive  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions towards  the  support  of  the  Elstree  Orphan  Home— a 
charity  which  is  indeed  worthy  of  all  sympathy  and  support. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SLIGHTLY  SPECULATIVE. 

For  a  moment  Herbert  Spencer  stood  silent,  then  lie  said  in  a 
low,  deprecating  voice — 
H  I  beg  your  pardon/'' 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  do  so/'  she  answered,  and 
a  happiness  shone  out  of  her  eyes  as  she  spoke  the  words,  which 
made  Herbert's  heart  ache. 

"  You  are  ready  to  leave,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked ;  and  when 
she  replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  paid  the  clerk  and  followed  her 
down  the  aisle — thinking — ah!  well,  it  does  not  matter  much 
now  of  what  he  thought  as  he  walked  out  of  the  church. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  he  offered  Madge  his  arm,  and  the 
two  paced  slowly  up  Cannon  Street,  towards  St.  Paul's.  Over 
and  over  again  he  tried  to  address  some  indifferent  remark  to  his 
companion,  but  the  words  would  not  form  themselves  on  his 
tongue.  He  had  been  so  sure,  and  behold  the  result  of  his 
certainty  only  proved  a  trump-card  dealt  into  Andrew  Hardell's 
hand. 

To  say  that  he  hated  Andrew  Hardell  at  that  moment,  would 
convey  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  idea  of  his  state  of  mind.  The 
man,  and  his  life,  and  his  motives,  were  a  greater  mystery  to 
him  than  ever ;  and  he  pondered  over  the  subject,  till  at  length 
Madge,  pitying  his  mortification,  said  softly — 

u  Dear  Herbert,  I  know  you  believed  it." 

"  You  may  be  certain  of  that,  Madge,  or  I  should  never  have 
mentioned  the  matter  to  you,  but  I  ought  not  to  have  repeated  such 
a  statement  on  mere  hearsay." 

"  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  crediting  the  story,  for  you  did  not 
know  him." 

"Neither  did  you,"  Herbert  thought,  but  he  wisely  refrained 
from  uttering  the  remark,  and  merely  answered — 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  your  judging  any  one  harshly,  Madge." 

"1  do  not  think  one  human  being  has  any  right  to  judge 
another  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"  You  were  not  thinking  of  me,  Madge,  when  you  said  that, 
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were  you  ?"  he  asked ;  and  she  answered,  "  No ;  oh  !  no ;  but 
every  one,,  even  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  who  should  have 
known  him  better,  misjudged  Andrew  Hardell." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  him/'  he 
said,  a  little  bitterly. 

"  Ah  !  Herbert,  do  not  tell  fibs.  You  know  you  hope  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  you  hope  I  am  utterly  mistaken,  and  that  I  shall  yet 
see  him  as  you  think  he  is." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  wrong/'  he  answered,  "  for  myself  I  might 
hope  this,  but  not  for  you.  All  I  trust  and  pray  is,  that  however 
the  thing  may  be,  you  will  see  the  truth  before  it  be  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what,  Herbert  V9  she  asked. 

"  For  you  and  me/'  the  man  said,  and  there  was  a  tone  in  his 
voice  which  made  her  quiver.  Had  she  been  wrong  all  through 
in  this  blind  clinging  to  an  absent  idol?  Was  she  wasting 
another  life  beside  her  own,  mourning  over,  sorrowing  for,  expect- 
ing back  a  man  who  had  through  the  years  never  made  a  sign  ? 
Was  it  a  mistake  altogether;  was  the  whole  affair  not  a 
mere  fancy  of  her  girlhood — a  piece  of  romance  which  she  might 
have  forgotten  long  and  long  before,  had  friends  remained 
silent,  and  had  she  not  taken  Andrew's  part,  and  stuck  to  it  with 
all  a  woman's  romance,  with  all  a  woman's  obstinacy  ? 

Which  estimate  of  human  character,  of  human  motives  is  right 
I  wonder — a  man  or  a  woman's — the  judgment  of  him,  who 
reaches  his  conclusion  by  means  of  facts,  or  the  unalterable  opinion 
of  her  who,  soaring  above  all  ordinary  testimony,  perches  on  her 
pinnacle  solely  with  the  aid  of  fancy. 

A  woman  loving  a  man  and  judging  him,  takes  pretty  much 
the  same  view  of  his  actions  as  he  does  himself;  but  can  the  view 
be  quite  depended  on  in  either  case  ?  Is  it  not  as  usual  for  a 
woman  looking  at  a  beloved  object  to  perform  that  feat  through 
coloured  glass,  as  for  the  beloved  object  to  soften  clown  in  self- 
examination  the  harsher  features  of  his  own  career;  but  ordi- 
narily there  is  just  as  much  difference  between  male  and  female 
judgments  as  there  is  between  a  photograph  and  a  crayon  drawing. 
The  one  takes  facts  as  they  are,  and  dealing  with  them  accordingly, 
produces  a  likeness,  true  it  may  be,  yet  still  cold  and  stern,  while 
the  latter  flatters,  and  softens,  and  makes  the  face  more  as  God 
would  have  it,  than  as  man  has  worn  it. 

And  this  idealization  of  those  they  love  is  the  curse  of  women, 
while  it  proves  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  cruel  work  for  a 
woman  to  wake  from  her  dream  and  find  her  idol— which  she 
clothed  with  all  sweet  fantasies — only  flesh  and  blood ;  but  uncon- 
sciously almost,  the  man,  finding  his  flesh  and  blood  so  habited, 
tries  to  make  himself  more  worthy  of  the  tender  fancies  affection 
has  woven  around  his  hard  prosaic  life. 
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But  when  women  do  not  love,  what  then  ?  the  reader  suggests. 
Ah  !  then,  as  a  rule,  their  portraits  are  harder  and  harsher  than 
photographs  and  nature  as  well.  Jeffreys  himself  was  not  a 
sterner  or  more  unfair  judge  than  our  darlings  can  be  on  occa- 
sion. Sentimentally  they  listen  to  the  lightest  words  of  one 
culprit,  while  they  refuse  to  hearken  to  even  the  weightiest 
evidence  offered  in  favour  of  another.  Had  Andrew  Hardell 
returned  and  tried  with  any  tale  to  win  Madge's  favour,  she  would 
have  hearkened  eagerly  whilst  he  spoke,  and  so  Herbert  Spencer 
felt :  had  one  risen  from  the  dead  to  persuade  her  of  his  faith- 
lessness, she  would  not  have  believed. 

Which  is  all,  as  we  are  so  often  told,  attributable  to  the 
charming  amiability  and  constancy  of  her  sex.  Therefore,  dear 
reader,  let  us  thank  God  who  made  another  sex,  for  it  would  be  a 
bad  world  this — a  worse  world  and  harder  to  live  in  than  it  is — if 
judgment,  like  kissing,  invariably  went  by  favour. 

And  further :  if  in  this  age  of  women's  rights  one  may 
venture  to  mention  even  parenthetically  men's  wrongs,  there  is 
another  fault  beyond  that  of  partiality  to  be  found  with  the 
divine  sex — namely,  that  they  are  so  much  more  faithful  to  a 
fancy  than  to  a  fact — to  a  memory  than  to  a  presence.  For  my 
own  part,  were  I  young,  sentimental,  and  in  love,  I  would,  with  my 
present  experience  of  feminine  angels,  at  once  place  the  ocean 
between  myself  and  the  object  of  my  adoration;  certain  that  for 
ever  I  should  then  remain  to  her  the  lover  of  her  imagination, 
instead  of  merging,  as  the  years  went  by,  into  a  prosaic  individual, 
the  ' '  papa  "  and  "  bread-winner  "  of  the  house  who  did  not  fully 
do  his  duty  in  either  one  capacity  or  the  other. 

Angelina  Jane  might  think  of  me  as  she  chose,  but  it  should 
never  be  as  the  particular  old  party  who  objected  to  seeing  my 
latest  blessing's  cradle  in  the  drawing-room,  or  who  grumbled  at 
La  Mode's  bill.  Nay,  rather,  with  the  billows  rolling  between  us, 
my  darling  should  contrast  my  luxuriant  moustache  with  the 
stubbly  beard  grown  by  the  husband  who  prosaically  provides 
bread  for  her  and  the  young  ravens ;  she  should  think  of  my  glossy 
curls  when  she  contemplates  the  grey  hair  of  paterfamilias  pouring 
over  the  weekly  bills ;  and  when  I  came  to  lay  my  head  in  my 
coffin,  imagination  should  still  have  it  all  her  own  way,  without 
even  the  intervention  of  an  insurance  policy  to  soften  the  blow 
and  help  pay  for  the  mourning  in  which,  were  I  her  husband,  the 
love  of  my  youth  would  look  so  interesting,  and  bewail  her  loss  so 
pathetically. 

Life  is  a  strange  thing,  philosophers  remark ;  but  in  my 
opinion  it  would  not  be  strange  at  all  were  there  no  women  in  it. 
The  whole  affair  of  existence  might  not  then  indeed  be  peculiarly 
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interesting  or  exciting,  bnt  it  would  at  least  be  intelligible,  whereas 
now  every  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery  thereof  only  plunges  one 
into  a  deeper  abyss  of  speculation,  into  a  more  maddening  attempt 
to  reach  the  recesses  of  the  feminine  mind,  into  a  wilder  wonder  as 
to  what  law,  if  any,  governs  love, — into  a  more  intense  state  of 
astonishment,  as  to  why  any  man  should  waste  his  life,  pining  for 
the  sweetest  smile  a  woman  could  bestow  upon  him,  and  why  any 
woman  should  waste  years  and  years  fretting  for  a  man  to  whom 
she  had  been  but  as  the  breeze  passing  idly  by — as  the  foam  left 
by  the  retreating  billow  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore. 

Which  the  intelligent  reader  will  remark  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Madge  Forster ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  much. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  had  made  a  fetish  for  herself,  and 
worshipped  it  in  silence  and  solitude.  She  had  her  treasures  that 
might  have  been  with  advantage  thrust  into  the  fire.  Andrew's 
letters ;  a  page  of  his  first  sermon ;  a  marked  copy  of  Longfellow's 
poems  ;  a  few  ferns  he  had  gathered  one  day  when  they  took  a  long 
walk  together ;  a  ring  he  bought  for  her  when  they  were  engaged ; 
a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  a  few  other  such  valuables,  which  she  kept 
locked  up  in  her  desk,  and  looked  at  almost  every  night  of  her 
life. 

But  after  that  visit  to  St.  Swithin's,  whenever  she  bowed  herself 
down  in  the  house  of  her  Himmon,  and  whenever  she  spread  out 
the  memorials  she  possessed  before  her,  there  appeared  before  her 
mental  fancy  another  form,  which  suggested  to  her  different  ideas. 
Here  on  the  one  hand  was  her  temporal  Baal,  to  whom  she  had 
offered  everything  her  life  held — her  youth  which  had  passed  away, 
her  love,  her  future,  her  hopes  of  a  home  of  her  own.  She  had 
cried  to  her  idol  through  the  years,  and  no  sound  returned  to  her. 
She  had  kept  herself  for  him,  and  no  assurance  came — "  I,  too, 
have  been  faithful.'"  She  had  wearied  her  own  heart  with  conjec- 
ture, her  own  soul  with  unavailing  grief,  and  still  he  came  not — 
the  lover  of  her  long  ago — to  whose  memory  she  meant  to  remain 
faithful  for  ever. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  stood  Herbert  Spencer,  who  had  been 
faithful  to  her,  even  as  she  had  been  faithful  to  Andrew  Hardell, 
who  was  tender,  loving,  true;  whose  hardest  reproach  had  never 
proved  keener  than  the  words  I  have  quoted — "  I  hope  it  may  not 
be  too  late/'' 

Right  well  she  knew  what  he  meant ;  namely,  that  he  trusted 
light  would  come  to  her  before  the  summer  flowers  were  faded, 
before  the  autumn  fruits  were  gathered ;  before  winter  frosts  and 
snow  had  fallen  on  their  heads  and  their  hearts,  he  hoped  she 
would  cease  pining  for  a  shadow,  and  take  the  substance  he  had 
to  offer  in  lieu  of  a  love  he  felt  was  hopeless  as  that  of  the  bereaved 
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Queen,  who  watched  for  the  re-animation  of  her  husband's 
corpse. 

"Too  late  !"  She  thought  of  those  words  often,  with  a  great 
pity,  and  a  great  tenderness  welling  in  upon  her  heart.  If  she 
might  never  be  happy  herself,  she  might  at  least  make  Herbert  so. 
But  she  could  not  do  this,  so  long  as  she  believed  it  possible  for 
the  poor  wanderer  to  return  and  claim  her  love  and  pity. 

"  Supposing  he  came  back  and  found  me  married,"  she  was 
wont  to  think,  when  Herbert's  love  and  constancy  almost  woke  an 
answering  echo  in  her  breast.    "  It  would  break  his  heart.-" 

Wherein,  of  course,  she  was  utterly  wrong,  only  she  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  so  the  months  slipped  by  and  Madge  was 
nearly  two  years  older  than  on  the  morning  she  and  Herbert  stood 
together  looking  at  the  register  in  St.  Swithin's  Church,  when 
one  Friday  her  cousin  came  and  said — 

"  Madge,  Mr.  Anthony  Hardell  is  to  preach  next  Sunday 
evening,  at  St.  Martin  the  Martyr's.  Should  you  like  to  hear 
him  ?    If  so,  I  will  call  for  you  a  little  before  six." 

"  How  good  you  are  !"  she  said — "  I  should  like  to  hear  him 
greatly.  Where  is  he  now,  Herbert,  do  you  know?  I  mean 
where  is  his  own  place  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you,""  he  answered.  "  I  went  down  to 
Essex  Marsh  a  little  while  since,  but  found  he  had  left  there 
nearly  a  year — got  some  preferment,  the  sexton  thought,  but  did 
not  know  for  certain."" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  again  greatly,""  she  remarked. 

u  Well,  you  shall  then,  if  you  are  ready  in  good  time," 
Herbert  replied.  "  I  daresay  the  place  will  be  crowded,  for  I 
hear  he  is  wonderfully  clever,  and  has  lately  been  going  about  a 
good  deal  preaching  charity  and  special  sermons." 

"  I  certainly  am  astonished  to  hear  it,"  Madge  said  thought- 
fully, "for  we  never  considered  him  anything  remarkable  at 
Langmore.    Had  it  been  Andrew,  now  " 

"  Oh !  confound  Andrew,"  mentally  exclaimed  Mr.  Spencer ; 
but  he  was  sensible  enough  merely  to  observe  that  it  appeared 
the  Rev.  Anthony  Hardell  had  not  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  no  prophet  being  without  honour  save  in  his  own  country  and 
among  his  own  people.  "  I  am  quite  certain,"  Herbert  finished, 
"  he  would  never  have  been  asked  to  preach  at  St.  Martin's  had  he 
not  been  something  out  of  the  common.  But  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourself  if  we  get  there  early  enough  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  perhaps,  Madge,"  added  the  man  suggestively,  yet  with  an 
almost  pitiful  pleading  in  his  voice,  u  you  might  even  get  a  chance 
of  speaking  to  him — that  is,  if  you  wish  to  do  so." 

"  I  do  wish,  and  will  try,"  she  said,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
all  their  long  acquaintance  Madge  returned  the  kiss  Herbert  had 
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been  in  the  habit — half  as  cousin,  half  as  lover — of  giving  her  at 
parting. 

He  did  not  attach  mnch  importance  to  that  circumstauce  then, 
regarding  it  as  an  evidence  more  of  gratitude  than  of  love,  more 
as  accorded  to  anything  which  seemed  even  a  link  between  her- 
self and  Andrew  Hardell  than  as  a  token  of  affection  for  the  man 
who  loved  her  as  Andrew  Hardell  had  never  done. 

But  Madge  knew  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort  which  had  influ- 
enced her.  She  felt  the  very  strength  of  her  own  love  was  at 
length  compelling  a  comprehension  of  his — that  the  extent  of  her 
own  sorrow  had  enabled  her  to  plumb  the  depth  of  his  grief. 

She  had  begun  to  feel — lonely  and  desolate  as  she  was — that  a 
grief,  like  a  child,  may  be  nursed  too  long — to  consider  that  one 
man  might  deserve  affection  and  gratitude  as  well  as  another; 
and  there  was  a  half-formed  feeling  in  her  mind,  that  if  Herbert 
asked  her  again  to  marry  him  she  would  not  say  "  no,"  but  try  to 
be  his  faithful  wife  and  friend  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Whereupon,  though  the  light  touch  of  her  lips  conveyed  but 
little  meaning  then  to  the  mind  of  the  man  who  had  loved  her  so 
long  and  so  hopelessly,  he  was  glad  afterwards  to  remember  he 
had  received  that  kiss,  and  she  to  recollect  it  had  been  given. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

AT  LAST. 

Meantime,  as  a  cart-horse,  after  his  fortnight's  run  in  some 
meadow  where  he  has  been  barely  able  to  make  off  a  poor  living, 
so  close  have  other  teeth  besides  his  own  eaten  down  the  blades  of 
grass,  returns  to  his  drawing  of  bricks,  and  his  endless  collar 
work  over  heavy  country  roads,  and  the  greasy  London  stones, 
Andrew  Hardell,  his  time  of  rest  and  repose  over,  had  come  back 
once  more  to  Essex  Marsh,  to  the  familiar  place  where  he  made 
his  first  start  in  that  new  life  which  commenced  when  all  the 
links  binding  him  to  the  old  were  broken — to  the  familiar  faces 
he  had  learnt  to  regard  as  those  of  friends  in  the  days  following 
that  period  when  he  voluntarily  cut  himself  adrift  from  all  former 
ties — from  all  the  hands  which  might  have  been  outstretched  to 
help  him — from  all  those  who,  had  he  but  taken  heart  and  told 
his  story  fairly  from  beginning  to  end,  would  have  believed,  pitied, 
and  lamented  too. 

But  he  did  not  return  to  Essex  Marsh  quite  the  same  man — 
neither  was  his  daily  toil  just  what  it  once  appeared.  As  the 
horse — meagre  though  his  food  may  have  been,  and  short  his  run 
— must  take  back  to  his  dark  stable  and  to  his  allotted  task  some 
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memory  of  those  weeks  of  freedom  when  harness  and  whip  were 
as  things  lying  in  the  dim  past,  so  the  curate  brought  with  him 
from  Eclin,  memories  that  tinged  the  grey  clouds  of  his  life  with 
golden  sunshine— sweet  thoughts  which  were  his  dear  companions 
while  he  walked  the  familiar  lanes — fancies  that  turned  themselves 
into  realities  in  his  dreams. 

He  had  loved,,  and  they  were  separated ;  by  his  own  act  and 
his  own  deed,  for  he  knew  that,  had.  he  but  told  Joy  what  he 
told  her  father,  not  a  hundred  fathers  would  have  hindered  her 
marrying  him.  But  it  was  something  even  to  have  loved  :  the 
very  pain  of  his  wound  he  felt  more  endurable  than  the  apathy  in 
which  he  had  existed  before.  He  had  something  now  beside  him- 
self to  think  of — some  one,  though  he  might  never  be  husband  to 
her,  to  deny  himself  for. 

He  was  more  human  than  before  he  went  to  Eclin — his  sympa- 
thies were  extended — his  powers  for  usefulness  greater.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him  now — as  it  had  once  almost  done,  when  he  beheld 
misery  and  penury,  pale-faced  wives,  and  sickly  children — that  if 
men  were  not  to  wed,  or  women  marry,  or  sons  and  daughters  to 
be  born,  a  good  thing  would  have  come  to  pass.  Nay,  rather 
now,  when  in  the  twilight  he  beheld  a  couple  standing  at  that  point 
in  the  railings  round  the  churchyard  where  a  few  old  trees  made  a 
shade  over  the  footpath — or  saw  a  lingering  farewell  taken 
beneath  the  Vicarage  wall — the  man  understood  here  was  some 
portion  of  compensation  which  he  would,  in  his  ignorance,  have 
cut  out  of  these  lives,  had  not  experience  taught  him  better. 

The  keener,  however,  his  human  sympathy  became,  so  in  precise 
proportion  grew  at  times  his  impatience  with  his  own  lot.  What ! 
were  these  people,  whose  love-making  he  beheld,  whose  banns  he 
published,  whom  he  joined  together  for  life,  to  have  homes,  wives, 
children,  and  he — he  stand  outside  in  the  cold  for  ever  ?  If  their 
homes  were  poor — if  the  wives  turned  out  slatterns — if  the  chil- 
dren were  dragged  up — still  their  lives  held  a  promise  once,  and 
he  knew  enough  both  of  the  men  and  the  women  to  be  aware  it 
was  their  own  faults  if  that  promise  were  never  even  partially 
fulfilled. 

But  for  him,  whose  very  education  made  him  understand 
more  fully  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  feel  more  keenly  the 
length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  his  loneliness — was  there  never 
to  break  a  morrow  when  he,  too,  should  take  one  to  his  heart  and 
hold  her  there  ?  never  an  evening  when  he  should  return  to  other 
than  a  desolate  hearth,  with  no  voice  save  that  of  silence  to  greet 
him — nothing  save  the  dropping  of  the  cinders  to  break  the  still- 
ness of  the  room  ? 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  in  trying  to  write  this  story, 
which  has  proved  no  easy  task,  I  have  been  like  one  beating  the 
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air — as  one  spending  his  strength  for  naught.  How  is  it  possible 
I,  with  only  a  few  poor  words  at  command,,  should  ever  be  able 
to  make  my  readers  understand  such  utter  mental  isolation — the 
position  of  a  man  who,  with  every  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic  happiness — with  naturally  a  keen  relish  for  society — 
with  a  nature  capable  of  loving  passionately — aye,  with  even  the 
power  of  winning  love  in  return — had  yet  voluntarily  to  renounce 
marriage,  home  ties,  the  charms  of  companionship,  the  solace  of 
friendship  ? 

Shall  the  young  understand  me — who  have  their  lives  before 
them — all  before — with  the  broad  plains  of  possibility  stretching 
away  in  the  future,  bounded  only  by  the  sunlit  hills  of  achieve- 
ment ?  Shall  the  middle  aged — who  have  grasped  happiness,  and, 
it  may  be,  rent  the  gaudy-coloured  robe  which  floats  around  her — 
who  have  found  thorns  amongst  their  roses,  sorrows  amid  their 
joys  ?  Shall  the  old — who  have  seen  friends  depart — who  have 
lost  children — who  have  buried  the  loves  of  the  long  ago — who 
have  learnt  to  care  more  for  the  cosy  seat  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
daily  trickle  of  petty  gossip,  and  the  dinner  duly  served,  and  the 
stroll  in  the  warm  sunshine,  than  to  hear  of  the  aspirations  and 
disappointments  of  those  who  stand  where  once  [they  stood  ? 
Shall  those  who  are  the  light  of  happy  cheerful  homes,  compre- 
hend this  story — or  even  those  who  are  struggling  to  gain  such 
homes  ?  No.  By  all  these  this  tale  of  "  A  Life's  Assize/''  tholed 
by  a  man  in  his  youth  and  prime,  will  be  cast  aside  unheeded — 
and  but  for  the  one  here  and  there — for  the  man  whose  ship  has, 
like  Andrew  Hardell's,  been  wrecked  almost  before  leaving  port, 
and  for  that  other  who  sits,  it  may  be,  lonely  amongst  his  fellows 
by  reason  of  some  secret  which  he  has  carried  for  years  within  his 
breast — which  possibly  he  may  carry  in  silence  to  his  grave — the 
story  might  as  well  have  been  left  untold — the  recital  of  those 
long  solitary  years  spared. 

But,  for  the  one  or  two  I  will  go  on  to  the  end,  believing  that 
some  heart  in  its  desolation  will  answer  to  his  heart,  as  deep 
calleth  unto  deep. 

So — preaching,  praying,  visiting,  reading,  working,  time  went 
by.  If  he  had  not  forgotten  Joy,  he  had,  at  all  events,  schooled 
himself  to  think  of  her  as  of  one  passed  out  of  his  life,  when 
suddenly  there  came  to  him  news. 

The  Altons  were  back  in  London,  and  Mr.  Alton  had  lost 
forty  thousand  pounds  by  the  collapse  of  the  London  and  New- 
castle Gas  Company. 

It  was  Mr.  Crieff  who  communicated  these  tidings  to  Andrew 
Hardell.  Mr.  Crieff,  standing  on  a  wretched  November  day  before 
the  fire  in  his  office,  and  talking  to  Andrew,  who  sat  in  that 
gentleman's  own  especial  arm-chair — an  uncomfortable  chair  with 
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arms  too  tight  for  any  ordinary  occupant,  and  a  wretched  cane- 
bottomed  seat.  But  it  was  not  of  the  chair,  or  the  office,  or  Mr. 
Crieff,  that  Andrew  Hardell  thought  as  he  looked  at  his  authority 
and  listened,  while  the  other  went  on — 

"  Yes — of  course  you  knew  Alton  when  you  were  down  at 
Eclin — fine  place  there,  I  am  told.  He  never  asked  me  to  it, 
though.  Was  not  above  meddling  in  city  dirt,  but  liked  to  wash 
his  hands  of  it  before  returning  to  pastoral  innocence,  as  his  friend 
Grey  used  to  observe. 

"  Did  I  know  him  ? — Yes,  indeed,  and  even  took  upon  myself 
to  recommend  caution — for  which  advice  I  got  snubbed,  of  course. 
He  did  not  scout  me  yesterday,  though,  I  can  tell  you.  He  said, 
*  I  wish,  Mr.  Crieff,  I  had  listened  to  your  warning.  That  villain 
Grey  is  off,  and  the  London  and  Newcastle  must  be  wound  up, 
and  I  am  in  forty  thousand  pounds.'  " 

"  What  was  the  London  and  Newcastle  V  Andrew  enquired, 
faintly  ;  "  a  railway  ?" 

"  No — a  Gas  Company.  It  was  got  up  by  a  lot  of  fellows — 
some  rogues,  some  fools — for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London 
with  gas  made  at  the  pit's  mouth.  They  proposed  laying  pipes 
along  the  railway  to  the  Metropolis,  and  intended,  ultimately,  I 
believe,  to  light  all  England  in  the  same  manner/'' 

tf  What  an  absurd  idea  !"  Andrew  exclaimed. 

"  Not  at  all/'  Mr.  Crieff  replied ;  "  it  was  not  an  absurd  idea, 
but  there  were  .practical  difficulties,  not  the  least  amongst  them 
being  to  find  a  market  for  the  coke.  The  idea  was  just  so  good, 
and  the  prospectus  so  admirably  drawn  £up,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors so  unexceptionable,  and  the  London  gas  so  bad,  and  the 
London  gas  companies  so  independent,  and  their  prices  so  exor- 
bitant, and  the  metropolitan  antagonism  against  them  conse- 
quently so  great,  that  the  shares  were  bought  up  eagerly.  And 
had  Grey  sold  out  four  months  ago,  he  and  Alton  might  have  made 
instead  of  losing  their  fortunes." 

"  Who  was  Grey  ?"  enquired  the  curate. 

"  A  gentleman  of  most  unfortunate  antecedents,  whom  it  al- 
ways pleased  Mr.  Alton  to  regard  as  a  fair  representative  of  com- 
mercial honesty.    A  perfect  scamp — a  cad — a  stag  " 

"1  beg  your  pardon/'  said  Mr.  Hardell,  interrupting.  "A 
what  ?" 

"Supposing,"  explained  Mr.  Crieff,  "that  you  saw  the  pro- 
spectus of  some  company  advertized  in  to-day's  Times,  and  that 
although  you  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world,  you  still  sent  in 
asking  for  an  allotment  of  say  fifty  shares.  Supposing  you 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stole  enough  money  to  pay  the  deposit  on 
those  shares — twenty-five  pounds,  let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of 
illustration — and  then  when  they  went  up  a  quarter  sold  them. 
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Supposing  you  made  this  sort  of  thing  your  business — that  you 
went  into  every  company  likely  to  rise  even  an  eighth,  and  that  at 
length  you  were  fortunate,  like  Mr.  Grey,  and  got  a  capitalist  to 
back  you,  and  that  you  and  he  worked  together,  he  taking  the 
bulk  of  the  risk,  and  you  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profit, 
supposing  in  fact  you  were  buying  on  nothing  and  selling  what 
could  not  honestly  be  said  ever  to  have  belonged  to  you — you 
would  be  a  { stag/    Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  I  think  so ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  this  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  business  in  which  I  should  have  expected  a 
man  like  Mr.  Alton  to  engage."  The  curate  said  this  hesitatingly, 
and  Mr.  Crieff  noticed  that  hesitation. 

"  It  is  a  singular  fact,"  he  answered,  "  that  men  like  Mr.  Alton, 
who  despise  trade  and  every  thing  and  person  connected  with  it,  al- 
ways, if  they  embark  in  business  at  all,  ship  themselves  on  board 
some  disreputable  craft,  and  place  their  characters  and  their  pro- 
perty at  the  mercy  of  some  worthless  vagabond.  It  is  like  a  man 
who  denounces  threepenny  points,  staking  all  he  is  worth  on  rouge 
et  noir,  or  like  those  clergymen  who  most  rigorously  denounce 
popery  at  home,  attending  service  at  every  cathedral  abroad. 
I  took  it  upon  me  once  to  warn  Alton  about  Grey,  !but  he 
treated  the  matter  in  such  a  high  and  mighty  style,  that  I  deter- 
mined, whether  he  sank  or  swam,  never  to  tell  him  there  was  a 
leak  in  his  boat  again." 

"When  a  tool  has  served  our  turn  we  lay  it  aside,  Mr.  Crieff," 
he  said. 

"  You  may  damage  yourself  for  life  with  it,  first,  though,"  I 
replied,  "  and  if  you  do  not  live  to  regret  having  anything  to  do 
with  Grey,  my  name  is  not  Crieff.  Why,  before  he  turned  '  stag 3 
he  was  jackall  to  a  bill  discounter,  and  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Crieff,  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Grey's  antecedents 
has  not  the  slightest  interest  for  me,"  he  remarked,  and  so  the 
subject  ended;  "but  yesterday,  as  I  told  you,  he  said,  ' I  wish  I 
had  attended  to  your  warning — It  would  have  been  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  my  pocket/  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Alton,"  said  the  curate,  sotto  voce. 

"Yes,  I  am  sorry  for  him,  too,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Crieff,  "though 
he  did  give  himself  airs  over  people  as  good  as  he  any  day.  If  a 
man  despise  the  city  why  don't  he  stay  out  of  it;  if  he  think  a 
merchant  a  lower  order  of  creation,  why  don't  he  keep  himself 
undefiled  from  trade.  The  best  of  the  matter  is,"  proceeded  Mr. 
Crieff,  "  that  a  lawyer,  who  knows  the  whole  of  them,  told  me 
last  night  that  Grey  had  proposed  for  Miss  Alton,  and  been  al- 
most kicked  out  of  doors  by  her  father  in  consequence.  They  say 
shortly  after  there  was  a  drop  in  the  Gas  Company's  shares, 
and  that  Grey  immediately  tried  to  sell  those  he  held  in  order  to 
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keep  himself  square  while  letting  in  Mr.  Alton.  Failing  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  seeing  quite  well  what  was  coming,  he  realized 
every  other  marketable  share  he  possessed  and  slipped  off  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  will  enjoy  himself  no  doubt  immensely,  while  his 
money  lasts.  Meantime  Alton  is  altogether  in  a  bad  way;  he  is 
liable  for  all  this  money ;  his  estate  is  strictly  entailed,  so  that 
Miss  Alton  instead  of  being  an  heiress  will  have  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  not  that  I  believe  it  will  matter  much  to  her,  for  Gra- 
ham— you  'remember  meeting  Graham  at  our  house,  don't  you — 
clever  fellow — talked  well  when  once  started, — says  she's  dying/'' 

What  Andrew  Hardell  did,  or  tried  to  do,  after  that,  always 
remained  to  him  like  the  memory  of  a  bad  dream.  He  retained 
a  faint  recollection  of  feeling  he  must  get  out  of  the  office,  of 
groping  his  way  to  the  door,  of  having  his  hand  on  the  lock,  and 
being  detained  and  led  back  by  Mr.  Crieff,  who  put  him  in  a 
chair,  and  poured  out  wine  and  made  made  him  swallow  it,  and 
ran  on  with  a  series  of  broken  sentences  :< — "Forgive  me,  Hardell, 
on  my  word  I  had  not  an  idea ;  would  have  bitten  my  tongue  out 
first.  Very  likely  there  is  no  truth  in  Jit.  And  this  loss  makes 
your  chance  better  than  ever ;  more  especially  now  that  you  are 
two  lives  nearer  the  Somersetshire  property.  Do  not  take  it  so 
to  heart.  I  daresay  the  young  lady  is  only  fretting  about  you. 
You  shall  ask  me  to  the  wedding  yet,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
living  will  be  better  pleased  to  see  you  married,  than  I." 

"  No  man  will  ever  see  me  married,"  Andrew  answered,  and 
he  bent  his  head  till  the  other  could  not  see  his  face,  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  moment. 

"The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  and  Mr.  Crieff  in- 
stinctively felt  that  there  was  some  awful  sorrow  in  this  man's 
breast,  with  which  a  stranger  might  no  more  intermeddle  than  he 
dare  touch  an  equally  intense  joy. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  the  matter  ?"  he  asked  at  last. 
"  Yes,"  Andrew  replied ;  i '  keep  my  secret."  And  then  the 
two  shook  hands,  and  the  curate  went  out  into  the  foggy  streets, 
and  walked  back  to  Essex  Marsh,  and  tried  for  a  day  or  two  to  go 
about  his  work  as  usual,  and  think  that,  whether  Joy  were  living 
or  dying,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  keep  away  from  her. 

But  he  could  not  do  it ;  and  so,  one  morning,  almost  against 
his  will,  he  found  himself  sitting  vis-a-vis  to  Mr.  Alton,  and  telling 
that  gentleman  he  had  heard  of  his  daughter's  illness,  and  that  he 
could  not  rest  without  calling  to  enquire  how  she  was. 

u  She  is  very  ill,"  was  the  reply,  and  Mr.  Alton's  voice  trem- 
bled a  little ;  "  too  ill  to  see  even  an  old  friend,  or  I  would  ask 
you  to  wait.  The  doctors  give  me  great  hopes  though ;  they  say 
there  is  no  ground  for  real  anxiety — but  then,  you  know,  I  cannot 
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help  being  anxious."  A  statement  Mr.  Hardell  could  well  have 
confirmed  on  his  own  account. 

"  And  you — are  you  still  at  Essex  Marsh  ?"  Mr.  Alton  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Yes,  I  am  still  in  that  aristocratic  parish,"  the  curate  replied. 

"  But  you  like  the  place,  do  you  not  ?'* 

"  As  much  as  I  shall  ever  like  any  place/'  was  the  reply. 

"  You  are  not  married  V9  This  was  interrogative,  and  Andrew 
shook  his  head  in  reply. 

"  Ah  !  you  will  marry  some  day,  and  forget  all  about  that," 
Mr.  Alton  remarked. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  hope  so,"  the  other  said,  with  a  little 
mock  humility  of  tone  and  manner,  which;  however,  Mr.  Alton 
did  not  notice. 

"  I  have  gone  through  much  trouble  myself  since  we  parted," 
that  gentleman  said,  as  if  to  change  the  subject.  And  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  Andrew  all  about  his  loss,  and  how  it  would  compel 
him  to  give  up  his  house  in  London,  and  insure  his  life  heavily, 
and  remain  entirely  at  Eclin.  Habit  is  strong,  and  although  they 
had  been  so  long  separated,  and  for  such  sufficient  reasons,  Mr. 
Alton  could  not  help  dropping  into  familar  conversation  with  the 
man  he  had  once  regarded  as  so  much  a  friend. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen  you  again,"  he  said,  as  the 
curate  rose  to  depart ;  "  come  and  dine  with  me  at  my  club  some 
day — will  you  on  Wednesday  next  ? — thank  you.'-' 

But  before  Wednesday  arrived,  Mr.  Alton  appeared  in  Essex 
Marsh.  Andrew  found  him  waiting  his  return  one  afternoon, 
when  he  came  in  from  parish  work,  and  could  not  help  noticing 
how  pale  and  haggard  his  visitor  looked. 

"  Miss  Alton  is  not  worse,  I  trust,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  about 
yourself.  Do  you  remember  that  day  at  Eclin  when  you  told  me 
the  reason  you  had  decided  to  leave  ?" 

"  I  am  never  likely  to  forget  it." 

"  If  you  were  at  Eclin  now,  would  the  same  reason  still  influ- 
ence you  ?" 

"  It  would— Spite  of  all  I  have  suffered  since,  I  should  leave." 

"Then  I  am  to  conclude  your  feelings  have  undergone  no  change." 

"  Mr.  Alton,"  the  curate  said,  steadily,  "  if,  in  the  kindness 
of  your  heart,  you  have  come  here  to-day  to  speak  of  some  prefer- 
ment you  can  get  for  me  in  your  neighbourhood,  supposing  only 
I  have  conquered  my  folly,  I  tell  you  fairly  I  must  not  take  it. 
There  is  no  chance  for  me,  but  keeping  away.  Were  I  to  be  with 
Miss  Alton,  I  could  not  help  speaking  some  day,  and  then  you 
would  reproach  me,  and  with  reason  " 

"  I  should  not.  I  want  you  to  speak  now,"  Mr.  Alton  answered. 
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"  I  need  not  tell  you  I  had  different  views  for  Joy — that  it  has 
all  been  a  great  blow  to  me — that  even  this  terrible  loss  has  made 
it  seem  more  necessary  and  desirable  for  her  to  marry  a  rich  man, 
if  she  marry  at  all.  But  still  my  child  is  dearer  to  me  than  any 
worldly  considerations,  and  I  say  again,  if  you  have  formed  no 
fresh  engagement,  if  you  are  in  the  same  mind  as  you  were  in 
then,  I  will  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  and  you  shall  be  as  much 
my  son  as  Joy  is  my  daughter." 

"  Had  he  forgotten,  or  had  he  purposely  ignored,  all  which  was 
said  at  that  interview  ?"  Andrew  thought,  and  for  a  moment  he 
opened  his  lips  to  ask  the  question,  but  ere  he  could  form  it  into 
words  Mr.  Alton  spoke  again. 

"Have  you  contracted  any  other  attachment,"  he  said  im- 
patiently, "or  got  into  any  entanglement  which  should  prevent 
your  marriage  ?" 

"  No,"  Andrew  answered,  "  but — Miss — Alton  ?" 

"  I  suspect  you  know  all  about  Miss  Alton  much  better  than 
I,"  her  father  exclaimed  impatiently.  "  When  I  told  her  you  had 
called,  she  said  nothing,  and  made  no  remark  about  you  till  last 
night,  when  she  asked  if  you  came  again,  to  be  allowed  to  see  you. 
She  was  very  low  and  weak,  and  I  do  believe  thought  she  was 
dying,  for  she  asked  my  forgiveness,  and  said,  if  she  might  only 
live,  she  would  try  to  get  over  it,  and  be  a  comfort  to  me,  if — if 
— I  would — not  ask  her  to  marry  any  one  else.  It — seems — 
hard,"  Mr.  Alton  was  going  on,  when  he  broke  down  fairly,  and 
turned  away  to  hide  the  tears  he  could  not  keep  back. 

Then  in  a  moment  the  resolution  of  years  was  swept  away — 
the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  lie  overcome ;  the  full  tide  of 
happiness  came,  wave  after  wave,  flooding  Andrew  HardelPs  soul 
with  a  rapture  which  obliterated  every  old  landmark  of  sorrow, 
every  beacon  he  had  lit  to  warn  himself  off  the  rocks  where  danger 
lay  hidden. 

He  forgot — not  his  position — but  his  resolves.  Had  the  time 
not  come  when  they  might  be  set  at  nought  ?  Had  he  not  suffered, 
had  he  not  endured,  had  he  not  laboured,  had  he  not  kept  his 
life  darkened,  and  the  fires  of  his  heart  unlit  ? — and  should  he  now 
— after  the  years,  when  the  dear  arms  were  stretched  out  towards 
him  once  more,  when  even  her  father  bade  him  take  her — refuse  ? 

"  Oh  !  God,"  he  half  prayed,  "  is  it  not  enough  ?" 

"  Give  her  to  me — only  give  her,"  he  cried,  laying  his  hand 
on  Mr.  Alton's  arm.  And  Mr.  Alton,  turning  at  sound  of  that 
exultant  consent,  beheld,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  different  man 
standing  there,  with  the  firelight  flickering  over  his  face — a  man 
from  whom  the  weight  of  years  appeared  lifted,  for  whom  life  held 
a  hope  once  more. 
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The  Pansand,  which  lies  on  one  side  of  the  Queen's  Channel,  and  is  about 
ten  miles  out  to  sea  from  Reculver,  received  its  name  from  the  quantity  of 
Roman  pottery  found  on  it.  Samian  red  ware  has  been  dredged  up  for  years 
by  the  Whitstable  fishermen,  and  always  perfect.  It  had  never  been  used,  and 
must  have  been  lost  by  shipwreck  during  the  Roman  Occupation.  The  makers' 
names  are  Saturninus,  Histinus,  Crasisca,  Albucinus.  The  late  E.  B.  Price, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  had  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens. 

These  were  not  found  where  buried  villas  lie, 
Beneath  a  stratum  of  destruction  kept, 
Where  years  on  years  of  verdure  live  and  die, 
Since  Britain's  Queen  her  shame  and  torment  wept, 
Leaped  to  her  car,  and  o'er  red  ruin  swept. 
Nor  blow,  nor  use  have  marred  their  early  grace, 
But  as  in  some  weird  dell  where  men  have  slept, 
Age  after  age  in  their  enchanted  place, 
Corroding  lapse  of  time  has  left  on  them  no  trace. 

Sharp  and  distinct  I  read  Attilius'  brand, 
Here  Albucinus  proudly  stamps  his  name. 
This  boasts  to  come  from  Saturninus'*  hand. 
Of  old  they  sought,  and  greatly  prized  such  fame ; 
Now  to  be  known  or  unknown  is  the  same. 
Ah,  perishable  freight !    Ah,  wares  most  frail ! 
Yet  showing  still  both  whence  and  how  ye  came. 
"When  costly  bronze  and  sculptured  marble  fail, 
Ye  still  unbroken  stand,  and  tell  your  simple  tale. 

The  joyous  master  steers  by  Bochborough  towers, 
His  promised  gains  the  eager  merchant  tells. 
But  have  their  offerings  soothed  the  ocean  powers  ? 
For  see  the  sail  with  gusts  tempestuous  swells, 


*  Saturnini  M.,  i.e.,  manu. 
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And,  like  the  echo  of  the  convent  bells,  . 

Moans  the  approaching  storm.    Quick-make  your  vow 

To  him  who  from  his  votaries  repels 

All  harm ;  and  to  the  Twins  submissive  bow, 

And  see  if  those  in  whom  ye  trusted  hear  you  now. 

The  cliffs  of  Thanet,  erst  serenely  bright, 
Are  now  enshrouded  by  a  drooping  sky, 
And  death  unfolds  a  pall  as  black  as  night. 
The  waves  alone  are  white,  as  coursing  by 
To  where  the  breakers  roar,  they  madly  fly. 
Not  wares  your  vaunted  treasures  now,  but  lives. 
Vain  is  the  master's  shout,  the  voyager's  cry ; 
Vainly  to  stem  the  strengthening  tide  she  strives, 
And  on,  and  on,  the  ship  unmanageable  drives. 

All  down  the  endless  line  of  dreary  sand, 

The  milky  waters  seethe,  and  hiss,  and  roar. 

O,  thus  to  reach  and  not  to  reach  the  land  ! 

This  port,  good  merchant,  shall  receive  thy  store, 

And  thou  wilt  never  need  to  wander  more. 

She  strikes  !    Again  !  again  !    Huge  billows  break 

High  o'er  their  heads,  and  hurl  them  on  before. 

Them  and  their  gear  the  mocking  sea-gods  take, 

And  toss  and  catch,  and  merry  game  of  death  they  make. 

But  when  the  sport  is  o'er,  and  weary  waves, 

Ashamed  and  weary  of  their  work,  subside, 

Along  the  British  wayside  lie  the  graves,*" 

Deep  dug  in  sand  below  the  gurgling  tide. 

The  mast  and  spars  lie  severed  far  and  wide, 

By  Cantium  cliffs,  or  on  Kegulbium  beach. f 

Some  homeless  still  upon  the  waters  ride, 

Whilst  the  rich  wares,  where  circling  sea-birds  screech, 

Lie  in  the  sand's  embrace  below  the  tempest's  reach. 

Yon  burnished  cups  and  vessels  long  concealed, 

The  ever  shifting  currents  have  upthrown, 

And  a  forgotten  tragedy  revealed, 

The  ship,  the  freight,  the  wreck,  each  else  unknown, 

The  ocean  nations  held  you  for  their  own, 


*  The  Eomans  buried  by  the  roadside,  and  such  is  the  Queen's  Channel  to  us. 
t  The  North  Foreland  and  Keculvcr. 
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And  played  around  your  lips,  and  drank  the  wine* 

Which  Neptune  loves  to  quaff ;  within  alone 

The  Polyp  dwelt,,  whilst  infinitely  fine 

Bright  atoms  formed,  and  learned  their  shelly  arms  to  twine. 

Huge  navies  sailed  above  you.    Saxon,  Dane, 
Frank,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  England's  victor  fleet ; 
Of  which  nor  wake  nor  vestige  doth  remain. 
Now  peaceful  strangers  in  that  channel  meet, 
Whom  friendly  lights  amid  the  darkness  greet  ;f 
And  o'er  the  slumbering  calm  or  restless  swell, 
Flash  their  great  eyes  with  glances  keen  but  sweet, 
And  welcome  news  to  weary  pilots  tell, 
As  though  upon  the  night  re-echoed  c  All  is  well.' 

At  last  the  patient  fishers  by  their  net, 

Restored  your  hidden  beauty  to  the  air ; 

And  as  ye  stand  thus  reverently  set, 

Amid  the  treasures  of  the  past,  ye  bear 

Your  witness  to  the  days  and  deeds  which  were. 

You  ne'er  subserved  the  Roman  luxury, 

But  spiritual  feasts  most  sweet  and  rare, 

Of  solemn  thought  and  knowledge  ye  supply, 

And  wassail  from  the  dead  to  those  who  soon  must  die. 


*  Gall  was  offered  to  Neptune,  probably  as  a  type  of  sea-water, 
f  The  Prince's  and  Tongue  Light  ships. 
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There  is  a  certain  corner-house  in  Soto  Square,  once  the 
residence  of  Alderman  Beckford  (father  of  the  late  eccentric 
owner  of  Fonthill  Abbey) ,  the  hall  of  which  every  Friday  after- 
noon presents  a  very  singular  appearance.  In  it,  and  on  the  first 
landing,  are  congregated  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  those  who  have 
fought  the  great  battle  of  life,  and  become  so  worsted  in  the 
struggle  that  they  are  glad  to  seek  from  the  kindness  of  others  a 
haven  where  they  may  shelter  awhile  till  some  glimmer  of  light 
appear  on  the  horizon  of  their  future. 

The  house  of  charity  to  which  I  here  allude  becomes,  as  it 
were,  a  sort  of  convalescent  hospital  to  persons  of  broken  for- 
tunes. 

Some,  indeed,  as  is,  alas !  the  case  with  occasional  patients  at 
Walton,  Eastbourne,  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a 
chronic  state  of  disease,  and  are  more  fitted  to  be  ranked  as  in- 
curables than  convalescents  :  their  disease  is  that  of  irremediable 
destitution  —  irremediable,  apparently,  because  every  effort  they 
make  to  start  afresh  in  life  appears  to  be  baffled  by  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. 

Their  late  employer  has  left  England  for  the  Continent,  and 
has  been  detained  there  for  many  months  by  sudden  illness  ;  they 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  where,  and  no  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  character  it  is  essential  for  them  to  produce ;  or  they  have 
been  in  a  succession  of  places,  none  of  which  health  allowed  them 
to  retain  for  more  than  a  few  months  ;  or — but  it  would  be  tedious 
to  narrate  the  thousand  and  one  stars  which  seem  in  their  courses 
to  fight  against  them. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeless  of  all  hopeless  incurables  are  de- 
cayed ladies'-maids. 

They  seem  of  every  class  the  most  dependent  —  the  least 
capable  of  self-help. 

Cooks,  whatever  be  their  age  or  appearance,  if  they  are  able 
to  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  culinary  qualifica- 
'  tions,  may  at  least  fairly  hope  for  temporary  employment,  and 
may  be  promoted  from  the  experimental  job  to  the  permanent  en- 
gagement ;  but  it  is  essential,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  generally  thought 
so,  for  a  female  body-servant  that  her  appearance  and  deportment 
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should  be  creditable  to  her  employ er,  and  no  lady  would  like  to 
have  constantly  about  her  a  person  who  had  upon  her  that  unmis- 
takable mark  of  incipient  pauperism  which  unfortunately  stamps 
too  many  ex-ladies  of  the  bedchamber  of  that  class. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so  painful  to  see  the 
crushed,,  yet  tawdry  bonnet,  surmounting  the  pale  and  care-worn 
face,  and  the  patched  finery,  which  serves  to  show  in  stronger 
relief  the  pinching  poverty  of  the  wearers.  Struck  by  the  miser- 
able condition  of  some  of  these  applicants,  I  could  not  help 
reflecting  what  vicissitudes  of  fortune  many  of  them  must  have 
experienced,  and  I  began  to  recall  things  I  had  heard  and  known 
respecting  ladies '-maids  in  the  palmy  days  of  their  prosperity. 

I  remembered  the  maid  my  wife  had  when  she  first  became 
Mrs.  Blank,  and  in  what  awe  we  both  felt  of  her. 

Angelina  was  her  name ;  she  was  just  the  same  height  as  my 
wife,  and  dressed  as  nearly  like  her  as  possible — so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  friends  of  mine  were  occasionally  on  the  eve  of  address- 
ing her  as  the  interesting  young  bride. 

I  am  forced  to  acknowledge  her  hand-writing  was  better,  and 
she  improved  herself  in  that  branch  of  her  education  by  con- 
stantly corresponding  with  a  certain  fascinating  courier,  who 
seemed  in  some  mysterious  way  to  track  our  footsteps  during  our 
honeymoon,  through  France  and  Italy.  His  employers  had  either 
a  wonderful  similarity  of  taste  with  ourselves,  or  he  had  extra- 
ordinary influence  in  guiding  their  wanderings,  for  we  seemed 
perpetually  to  come  in  contact  with  Angelina's  admirer,  meeting 
him  in  Paris,  Nice,  Naples,  and  Florence. 

When  Angelina  was  not  engaged  in  corresponding  with  her 
innamorata,  she  was  usually  occupied  in  reading.  Very  occasionally, 
at  my  wife's  request,  she  read  aloud  to  her,  and  then,  I  was  told, 
always  substituted  "  female"  for  woman  whenever  the  latter  word 
occurred,  thinking  such  too  common  a  designation  for  one  of  the 
gentler  sex. 

She  was  full  of  complaints — not  without  reason — of  the 
various  articles  of  food  she  met  with  abroad — declared  the  potage 
"  fit  only  for  s wines,'"  and  not  for  human  beings,  and  lamented 
the  absence  of  cc  the  equestrian  root 93  whenever  beef  was  re- 
ferred to. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  thing  about  Angelina  was  the 
amount  of  money  she  lavished  on  her  gloves.  Wherever  we 
rested  for  more  than  a  week,  one  or  two  dozen  pair  of  four  and 
sixpenny  gloves  arrived  for  Angelina,  by  post,  from  England,  she 
having  a  prejudice  against  foreign  goods  of  any  description. 

Another  prejudice  of  Angelina's  was  her  declining  to  believe 
that  canals  supplied  the  place  of  streets  at  Venice,  the  result  of 
which  was  her  demanding  late  one  night  to  be  conducted  to  the 
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omnibus,  in  full  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  useful  vehicle. 
She  happened  on  that  particular  night  to  be  alone,  having  been 
sent  back  to  Bologna  to  regain  possession  of  some  articles  of  my 
■wife's  dress  which  she,  according  to  usual  custom,  had  left  behind. 
Knowing  her  private  opinion  of  the  highways  and  byeways  of  the 
City  of  the  Sea,  my  wife  and  I  awaited  her  advent  with  much 
curiosity,  and  some  little  anxiety. 

Possibly  owing  to  the  friendly  offices  of  her  courier,  she 
reached  us  in  perfect  safety ;  still,  however,  I  am  sure,  uncon- 
vinced that  she  might  not  as  easily  have  come  by  land.  This 
same  courier  became  very  troublesome  to  us  at  last ;  the  frequency 
of  his  visits,  and  the  insolence  of  his  demeanour  towards  our 
landlord  at  Milan,  very  nearly  subjecting  us  to  expulsion  from  our 
hotel.  We  received  a  most  alarming  epistle  from  our  host,  full 
of  bitter  complaints  and  dark  innuendoes,  and,  though  peace  was 
ultimately  restored,  at  the  loss  of  some  personal  dignity  on  our 
part,  our  faith  in  Angelina  from  henceforth  was  shaken.  Soon 
after  our  return  to  England,  our  belief  in  her  collapsed  entirely, 
when  she  informed  me  one  evening,  on  my  return  weary  and 
hungry  from  the  city,  that  she  intended  leaving  our  service  the 
following  morning. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  my  astonishment,  I 
informed  Angelina  that  she  must  not  depart  without  a  month's 
notice,  and  that  leaving  my  wife,  who  at  that  time  was  a  great  in- 
valid, in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  was  a  very  improper  proceeding. 

"  I  give  you  a  month's  wages,"  replied  Angelina,  deaf  to  all 
argument,  "  and  shall  go  to-morrow  morning.  You  cannot  compel 
me  to  remain." 

This  threat  she  undoubtedly  would  have  carried  into  execution, 
had  she  not  been  prevented  by  a  stratagem,  for  which  at  the  time  I 
gave  myself  considerable  credit.  Being  informed  by  a  friendly 
house-maid  (who  from  some  undiscovered  cause  hated  Angelina) 
that  the  young  lady  had  made  every  arrangement  for  facilitating 
her  early  departure,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  her  box  packed, 
corded,  and  in  waiting  in  the  servants'  hall,  I  stole  down  as  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  quietly  placed  it  in  the  small  cupboard  at 
the  foot  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  which  in  many  London  houses  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  wine-cellar. 

I  sought  my  couch  flushed  but  triumphant,  having  managed 
this  little  party  manoeuvre  without  being  in  the  least  suspected. 
At  one  critical  moment,  indeed,  just  as  I  was  setting  down  the 
box,  I  heard  an  alarmed  "Who's  there?"  from  the  butler's 
pantry,  but  soon  quieted  the  sleepy  inquirer,  who  the  next  morn- 
ing had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  his  slumbers  having  been 
disturbed. 
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The  next  morning  "began  as  usual.  The  servants  filed  into  the 
dining-room  for  family  prayers,  Angelina,  however,  not  being  pre- 
sent ;  but  as  she  very  seldom  did  appear  there,  her  absence  was 
unremarked. 

Breakfast  in  due  course  was  concluded,  and  I  betook  myself, 
like  a  man  and  an  Englishman,  to  the  perusal  of  the  Times,  when 
suddenly  the  dining-room  door  was  flung  open,,  and  Angelina 
appeared. 

u  Sir  \"  exclaimed  that  amiable  creature,  pale  with  anger, 
"  either  you  have  my  box,  or  you  know  where  it  is  V 

"  Angelina/'  I  replied  quietly,  "  you  will  leave  as  you  said  to- 
day ;  but  before  you  go,  there  are  certain  things  to  be  done.  We 
must  see  that  everything  under  your  care  belonging  to  Mrs.  Blank 
is  in  order,  and  I  must  also  know  where  you  are  going  to.  We 
will  then  talk  about  the  box/' 

Angelina,  seeing  no  other  course  open,  submitted  to  the  pro- 
posed terms  with  more  calmness  than  I  had  anticipated,  went 
through  the  inventory  with  sullen  resignation,  and  after  her  dinner, 
though  very  reluctantly,  gave  me  the  address  of  her  new  employer. 
She  then  received  her  box,  and  departed  penitent. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  of  this  wonderful  woman  was  that  she 
was  maid  to  a  countess,  and  very  happy.  She  has  had,  therefore, 
quite  a  rise  in  life,  and  is  known  in  aristocratic  circles,  for  aught  we 
know  at  the  present  time,  as  Lady  Frampton  (in  life  below  stairs), 
whereas  with  us  she  was  plain  Mrs.  Blank. 

The  prevalent  custom  among  servants  of  calling  each  other  by 
their  employers'  names  occasionally  leads  to  odd  results.  Some 
years  ago  an  elderly  lady  from  the  country,  of  extremely  orthodox 
religious  opinions,  was  somewhat  scared  by  hearing  on  the  door- 
step of  a  Belgravian  mansion  a  hoarse  voice  inviting  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester  to  "  come  and  have  a  drop  of  beer." 

Our  next  maid  undoubtedly  had  a  Christian  name,  and  I  think 
it  was  Ruth,  but  we  never  ventured  to  call  her  by  it.  She  was 
always  Smithers  with  us,  and  Miss  Smithers  with  the  rest  of  the 
household. 

Smithers  was  by  no  means  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of 
her  attire,  and  was  anything  but  a  fine  lady.  This  was  her  great 
recommendation  to  us,  after  our  past  experience.  She  was  of 
strictly  evangelical  views,  and  of  so  melancholy  a  disposition  that 
she  was  very  rarely  seen  to  smile.  Her  countenance,  however,  was 
an  index  to  the  general  sanitary  and  social  welfare  of  the  family. 

Did  anything  go  wrong,  was  a  child  ill,  or  any  trouble  prevail- 
ing in  the  house,  Smithers  brightened  up  immediately ;  and  the  only 
time  when  she  really  seemed  contented  was  when  everybody  else 
looked  depressed  and  unwell.  I  remember  on  her  first  entering  our 
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service,  how  she  frightened  us  by  appearing  one  morning  while  we 
were  at  breakfast  with  a  most  mournful  air,  and  informing  us  that 
my  wife's  aunt,  Mrs.  Prodgers  (who  was  on  a  visit),  was  extremely 
unwell,  had  passed  a  very  bad  night,  and  was  unable  to  come  down- 
stairs. We  expressed  our  deep  regret  at  this  alarming  intelli- 
gence, and  my  wife  was  rising  from  her  seat  to  visit  the  invalid, 
when  Smithers  reassured  us  by  adding,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  countenance,  "But,  ma'am,  she  would  like  some 
coffee,  buttered  toast,  broiled  ham,  and  a  little  of  any  hot  dish 
which  is  on  table,  and  she  says  she  always  takes  an  hegg."" 

As  we  knew  Mrs.  Prodgers  was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  in 
her  room  occasionally  on  the  very  slightest  provocation,  this  set  us 
completely  at  our  ease,  and  Mrs.  Prodgers  subsequently  informed 
my  wife  that  the  sole  reason  for  her  non-appearance  was  the  fact 
of  her  having  overslept  herself,  and  that  the  catalogue  of  her  mala- 
dies was  an  entire  invention  on  the  part  of  Smithers,  who,  at  her 
own  special  request,  always  attended  Mrs.  Prodgers  when  she 
came  to  see  us,  instead  of  her  maid,  who,  being  young  and  cheerful, 
was  looked  upon  by  Smithers  with  undisguised  contempt.  I  con- 
fess, when  Smithers  got  to  "  broiled  ham  "  in  her  list  of  orders  I 
laughed  heartily,  and  for  a  considerable  period  was  regarded  by 
Smithers  as  a  person  totally  destitute  of  feeling  and  sensibility. 

I  recovered  her  favour,  however,  by  telling  Mrs.  Prodgers  that 
I  thought  she  would  make  an  invaluable  wife  to  an  undertaker. 

This  idea  the  cheery  old  lady  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  Smithers,  who,  instead  of  being  offended  at  the 
remark,  was  highly  gratified,  and  always  in  future  regarded  me 
with  special  favour  as  a  person  of  unusual  discernment. 

How  old  Smithers  was  when  she  came  to  us  we  never  clearly 
knew. 

She  gave  herself  out  to  be  about  five-and-twenty,  and  remained 
with  us  for  ten  years ;  but  when  she  left  she  declined  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  a  year  older,  and  persisted,  when  she  entered  Mrs. 
Prodgers'  service,  in  saying  that  she  was  between  twenty  and 
thirty. 

We  felt  sorry  to  part  with  her,  but  our  daughters  were  grow- 
ing up,  and  she  told  us  she  disliked  attending  young  ladies  un- 
less they  were  quite  invalids,  which,  happily,  our  girls  arc  not  ; 
so  she  induced  Mrs.  Prodgers  to  take  her,  and  is  with  her  still, 
most  assiduous  in  her  intentions,  and  most  foreboding  in  her  anti- 
cipations respecting  Mrs.  Prodgers'  health. 

She  sent  several  times  for  my  wife  to  come  at  once  to  her  aunt, 
when  that  dear  old  lady  complained  of  weakness  after  some  extra- 
ordinary fatigue,  on  the  plea  that  she  thought  her  sinking  fast. 

Her  belief  that-Mrs.  Prodgers  has  consumptive  tendencies  and 
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incipient  heart  disease  is  unshaken  by  all  medical  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  complete  convalescence  of  the  patient  at  the 
good  old  age  of  seventy- six.  To  do  Smithers  justice,  she  never 
complained  about  herself,  and  apparently  had  an  iron  constitution, 
never  requiring  rest  in  cases  of  illness,  but  always  wakeful  and 
attentive. 

The  only  time  when  she  ever  seemed  the  least  indisposed  was 
whenever  any  scheme  of  pleasure  was  suggested.  If  a  village 
concert  were  to  take  place  Smithers  invariably  pleaded  a  headache 
just  an  hour  before  starting  for  it,  and  stayed  at  home,  and  always 
excused  herself  from  joining  any  servants''  party  which  took  place 
at  Christmas  time,  on  the  plea  that  her  nerves  were  not  strong 
enough  for  such  excitement. 

Her  successor,  Louisa,  had  no  dread  of  excitement,  and,  in 
fact,  was  rather  too  fond  of  it.  She  proved  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  Smithers,  that  she  immediately  became  popular  in  the  servants'* 
hall,  where  we  understood  Smithers  was  cordially  hated. 

We  ourselves  were  so  fond  of  Smithers,  knowing  her  ex- 
cellent qualities,  that  we  were  quite  out  of  spirits  at  her  de- 
parture, and  were  perhaps  not  as  careful  as  we  ought  to  have  been 
in  inquiring  into  Louisa's  antecedents.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  all 
our  queries  to  her  former  mistress  were  not  answered  completely 
to  our  satisfaction,  but  we  understood  that  Lady  Archibald  Camp- 
stool  was  a  dowager  of  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  starve  and  then  quarrel  with  her  servants,  so  that  we 
accepted  a  qualified  recommendation  from  her  more  readily  than 
we  otherwise  should. 

The  wonderful  tales  Louisa  used  to  relate  of  her  ladyship 
were,  let  us  trust,  in  a  great  degree  fictitious ;  but  if  a  tithe  of 
them  were  true,  we  learnt  enough  to  rejoice  at  not  belonging  to  the 
poor  aristocracy,  and  being  obliged  to  be  guilty  of  every  species  of 
meanness  to  keep  up  appearances.  I  confess  we  shuddered  at  the 
revelations  of  genteel  poverty  Louisa  rejoiced  to  dilate  upon. 

By  degrees  our  confidence  in  her  grew  stronger,  and  we  began 
to  be  quite  reconciled  to  the  departure  of  Smithers.  One  especial 
cause  of  our  contentment  was  the  unexpected  discovery  that 
Louisa  had  years  ago  been  in  the  service  of  an  aunt  of  mine,  and 
remembered  anecdotes  of  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  child. 

She,  from  this  circumstance,  conceived  at  once  a  great  personal 
regard  for  me,  and  spoke  of  me  in  the  servants'  hall  as  "  Master 
Freddy  "  in  terms  of  almost  maternal  affection. 

This  friendly  feeling  at  length  developed  itself  in  a  most  un- 
looked-for and  startling  manner. 

I  was  awakened  at  midnight — after  Louisa  had  been  with  us 
for  about  six  months — by  an  anxious  inquiry  from  my  wife, 
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rr  My  dear,,  what's  that  ?"  Having  heard  nothing,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  give  the  required  information ;  but  presently, 
"  Let  me  out ;  let  me  out/'  resounded  through  the  house,  unmis- 
takably in  Louisa's  voice,  and  also  unmistakably  proceeding  from 
some  one  who  was  the  reverse  of  sober. 

Heavy  as  I  was  with  sleep,  the  voice  seemed  to  me  to  come 
decidedly  from  below  stairs,  so  I  sprang  up  and  opened  the  bed- 
room door  to  listen,  and  inform  Louisa  from  the  distance  that  she 
must  at  once  retire  to  her  dormitory. 

To  my  horror,  immediately  outside  the  door  was  Louisa  her- 
self, in  walking  costume  (having  apparently  just  returned  from 
some  very  convivial  meeting) ,  grasping  an  empty  candlestick  in 
her  hand. 

Before  I  could  recover  from  my  astonishment,  Louisa  ad- 
dressed me  in  a  most  melancholy,  reproachful  voice  with,  "  I'm 
all  right,  Mr.  Frederick,"  and  showed  such  a  decided  intention  to 
enter  our  nuptial  chamber,  that  I  was  forced,  in  self-defence,  to 
push  her  gently  backwards. 

To  my  dismay,  over  she  went,  like  an  Homeric  hero,  her  body 
resounding  with  a  dead  and  hollow  sound,  that  alarmed  me  greatly. 

However,  to  use  sporting  language,  she  ' c  came  up  smiling  "  a 
minute  afterwards,  and  soon  blessing  us  all  round  individually  and 
collectively  in  most  affectionate  terms,  consented  to  be  led  quietly 
to  her  own  apartment.  Committing  her  to  the  custody  of  the 
house-keeper,  who  shared  the  same  room,  we  all  again  retired, 
though  I  remained  in  my  dressing-room  ensconced  in  an  arm- 
chair, anticipating  the  possibility  of  some  further  catastrophe. 

Nor  was  I  mistaken.  In  about  ten  minutes  Louisa  was  out 
again  on  the  top  landing  demanding  to  see  "  dearest  Freddy,"  and 
assuring  me,  over  the  banisters,  that  she  was  all  right,  and  had 
always  looked  upon  me  as  a  son  of  her  own. 

When  the  next  morning  came,  Louisa  was  quite  calm  and 
collected,  and  on  receiving  warning,  took  it  almost  as  a  favour, 
departed  quietly,  and  subsequently  married  a  publican. 

She  was  our  last  remarkable  maid,  and  since  her  departure 
there  has  been  nothing  especial  to  record  in  our  domestic  expe- 
riences of  ladies'  ladies. 
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VIII. — THE  MARQUIS  OF  HARTINGTON  AND  ME.  WILSON-PATTEN. 

No  ministry  is  supposed  to  be  complete  without  its  due  propor- 
tion of  dukes.  But  when  dukes  cannot  be  obtained,  their  eldest 
sons  must  serve  in  their  stead.  It  is  only  upon  this  ground  that 
it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington in  the  present  cabinet.  He  is  the  heir  to  one  of  the  great 
Whig  dukedoms ;  his  father  commands  nearly  half-a-dozen  votes 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  is  besides  the  possessor  of  vast  political 
influence  in  more  than  one  English  county.  In  his  own  veins  runs 
the  bluest  of  the  blue  blood  of  our  aristocracy.  These,  and  these 
only,  are  the  reasons  why  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Compton 
Cavendish,  Marquis  of  Hartington,  holds  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  present  administration,  and  held  the  still  more 
important  post  of  Secretary  for  War  in  the  last  administration  of 
Lord  Russell. 

"  These,  and  these  only,  are  the  reasons/''  It  must  be  so  ;  for 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  my  Lord  Harrington's  public  career  will 
fail  to  convince  even  the  most  friendly  of  critics  that  he  is  anything 
but  a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  He  is  not  eloquent ; 
he  has  not  the  clear  foresight  which  some  men  seem  to  acquire  by 
instinct;  he  has  displayed  no  statesmanlike  ability;  it  does  not 
even  appear  that  he  is  equal  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  high  office — 
the  mere  routine  work  which  any  intelligent  clerk  is  competent  to 
discharge.  What  does  the  spectator  who  looks  at  the  Treasury 
Bench,  whilst  the  House  is  sitting,  see  when  his  eye  rests  upon  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  ?  He  sees  a  rather  good-looking  man,  of 
tall  stature.  He  is  quite  young  yet ;  far  younger  than  any  of  his 
colleagues.  But  the  handsome  face  has  a  worn,  listless  look  that 
adds  ten  years  to  its  apparent  age.  The  eyes  are  downcast,  the 
moustache  droops  heavily  over  the  full  and  loosely-moulded  lips ; 
the  man  himself  has  the  air  of  one  who  is  hopelessly  bored  with 
the  business  of  the  state  which  is  going  on  around  him,  and  in 
which  it  is  his  lot  to  be  so  prominent  an  actor.  And  when  my 
Lord  Hartington  rises  to  speak,  the  impression  which  he  produces 
upon  his  hearers  is  hardly  more  favourable  than  that  produced  by 
his  personal  appearance.  The  tall  young  gentleman,  to  whom  some 
awkward  question  has  been  put  by  a  pertinacious  postal  reformer 
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like  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Macfie,  languidly  gathers  himself  together 
when  his  tormentor  has  ceased,  languidly  rises  from  his  seat,  and 
languidly  adjusts  himself  in  a  lounging  attitude  against  the  table 
of  the  House.  It  is  apparently  more  than  this  young  nobleman  of 
six-and-thirty  years  can  do,  to  support  himself  for  half-a-dozen 
minutes  without  the  aid  of  some  substantial  piece  of  furniture. 
When  he  has  satisfactorily  posed  himself  in  this  manner,  the  long 
white  hand  is  seen  to  play  for  a  moment  listlessly  with  the  thick 
brown  beard,  as  though  my  Lord  Marquis  kept  his  ideas  hidden 
somewhere  in  that  appendage  to  his  handsome  face,  and  then  a 
thick,  guttural  stream  of  words  begins  to  pour  forth  from  the  lips, 
which  are  hardly  opened  in  order  to  emit  the  sound.  Listening 
attentively  to  the  lazy  drawl  which  seems  to  trickle  down  the 
speaker's  beard,  you  get  some  faint  idea  that  an  answer  is  being 
given  to  the  question  that  has  just  been  put ;  but  you  need  to  be 
particularly  quick  of  hearing  in  order  to  understand  that  answer. 
Possibly  it  is  not  during  the  question  hour  at  all  that  the  Marquis 
has  risen.  He  may  have  been  called  upon  for  an  exposition  of  some 
great  state  question,  at  a  time  when  that  question  is  attracting  the 
earnest  attention  of  Parliament.  But  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
speaker's  manner.  There  is  the  same  indolent  grace  in  the  slouching 
attitude  he  adopts ;  the  same  imperturbable  self-possession  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  strokes  and  pats  the  thick  brown  beard;  the  same 
cool  indifference  to  everybody  and  everything  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  drawls  out  his  slip-shod  sentences.  The  nervous  man  trembles 
as  he  listens  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  whilst  he  is  speaking. 
At  every  moment  it  seems  that  the  stuttering,  stammering,  halt- 
ing flow  of  words  will  come  to  a  final  stop  ;  and  that  the  grievously 
over-taxed  physical  powers  of  the  speaker  will  collapse  altogether. 
But  let  no  unaccustomed  listener  labour  under  any  such  appre- 
hension. It  is  true  that  it  is  but  "  a  lumbering  wain  "  of  speech 
which  Lord  Hartington  drives,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  sure  one. 
The  Marquis  has  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  to  do 
anything  so  absurd  as  break  down.  He  has,  moreover,  far  too 
haughty  a  contempt  for  his  audience  to  care  to  conceal  from  them 
his  inability  to  construct  smooth  and  flowing  sentences,  to  express 
his  ideas.  He  can  think  on  his  legs ;  and  though  his  thoughts 
arc  not  very  brilliant,  and  his  ideas  at  times  sink  to  the  level  of 
drivel,  such  as  they  arc  he  feels  no  shame  about  presenting  them, 
in  all  their  baldness  and  incoherency,  to  the  first  political  assem- 
blage in  the  world.  But  then,  has  he  not  taken  the  measure  of 
that  assemblage,  as  of  everything  else  under  the  sun?  Has  he 
not  discovered  that  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  ninetecn-twentieths 
of  the  people  are  very  ordinary  persons,  who  have  a  profound 
respect  for  a  duke's  son,  and  who  are  by  no  means  quick  to  discern 
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or  resent  his  defects  ?    The  cynicism  which  is  one  of  his  charac- 
teristics is  by  no  means  assumed ;  it  is  but  the  natural  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  tasted  most  pleasures,  and  made 
acquaintance  with  most  men  under  the  sun,  and  who  finds  pleasure 
and  work,  and  fame  and  power,  alike  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and 
a  ' '  vain  vanity  "  to  the  spirit.    Why  should  he  then  trouble  him- 
self to  show  the  people  who  have  not  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  that  he  possesses  any  of  the  qualities  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  esteem  ?    He  need  not  display  those  qualities,  he 
need  not  have  them,  in  order  to  gain  everything  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  gifted  of  men  to  gain.  Without  showing  one  particle 
of  ability,  or  even  proving  that  he  was  possessed  of  ordinary  in- 
dustry, he  finds  himself  not  only  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  and  the  head  of  a  great  state  department.  Of  so 
much  importance  do  some  men  consider  his  presence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  when  he  is  defeated  in  fair  fight  in  North  Lan- 
cashire, one  Mr.  Green  Price,  member  for  the  Radnor  burghs, 
straightway  commits  political  suicide  in  order  to  make  way  for 
him,  and  performs  this  tremendous  act  of  self-sacrifice  without 
hope  of  reward,  and  without,  as  he  takes  care  to  declare,  having 
vany  personal  knowledge  of  the  Marquis.    All  the  other  honours, 
moreover,  which  are  the  highest  and  exceptional  rewards  of  great 
genius  and  great  services  are  his  by  right  of  birth.    He  has  but  to 
stretch  out  his  hands  in  order  to  grasp  them.    Nay,  at  this  very 
moment,  many  a  shrewd  political  prophet  would  be  ready  to  back 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  for  the  premiership  itself.  Much  more 
unlikely  things  have  come  to  pass  than  that  this  languid  young 
man  should  be  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  the  virtual  rulership  of 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Can  we  wonder,  when  we  remember  all  these  things,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  though  he  has  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  in  two  administrations,  should  never  have  shown  the 
capacity  which  might  reasonably  be  looked  for  even  in  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  a  government  ?  Let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon 
the  Marquis.  Eew  men  would  be  able  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
such  a  position  as  that  which  he  occupies,  and  it  is  something  to 
see  the  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  submitting  to  the 
drudgery  of  late  sittings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  having  to  answer  the  absurd  and  impertinent  questions  of 
"  cads/'  and  to  the  wearing  routine  of  office  work.  It  would  be 
too  much — would  it  not  ? — to  expect  such  a  man,  in  addition  to 
making  these  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  public  service,  to 
condescend  to  increase  the  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  him  by  his 
country,  by  giving  proof  that  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of 
the  ability,  without  which  a  man  of  the  middle-class  could  never 
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have  climbed  beyond  an  Under- Secretaryship  or  a  Junior  Lord- 
ship of  the  Treasury.  We  are  not  without  a  faint  idea  that  this 
ability  is  not  wanting  in  the  heir  of  the  great  house  of  Cavendish. 
It  certainly  ought  to  be  there  if  genius  be  hereditary,  for  Lord 
Hartington  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  and  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  his  day;  and  he  had  the  great  advantage 
during  the  years  of  his  nonage  at  Holkar  Hall,  of  being  under 
the  direct  tuition  of  his  father.  But  if  he  does  possess  ability 
the  young  nobleman  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success  in  his  en- 
deavours to  hide  it  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  Flatterers  will,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  assure  the  public  that  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton is  an  administrator  of  tried  skill ;  and  that  he  possesses  that 
statesmanlike  capacity,  that  breadth  of  view,  that  soundness  of 
judgment,  without  which  no  one  can  hope  to  succeed  in  the  battle 
of  life.  And  we  must  not  accuse  these  men  of  deliberate  lying. 
There  is  a  form  of  that  peculiar  disease  called  colour-blindness 
which  renders  many  persons,  acute  enough  in  every  other  respect, 
quite  unable  to  see  the  blemishes  and  imperfections  in  the 
character  of  any  one  so  lofty  in  station  as  the  heir  to  a  dukedom. 
The  glamour  of  great  rank  surrounds  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton, and  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  influence  which  that 
glamour  has  upon  the  world  at  large. 

To  this  nobleman  have  been  entrusted  in  succession  the  duties 
involved  in  the  charge  of  the  "War  Office,  and  of  the  Post  Office. 
It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generally  understood  that  the  duties  of 
the  Postmaster-General  are  not  very  onerous.  There  are  hosts  of 
able  men  connected  with  the  various  branches  of  that  great 
department  upon  whom  its  nominal  chief  can  at  all  times  fall 
back  for  advice  and  assistance;  and  his  duty  chiefly  consists  in  the 
representation  of  the  office  in  Parliament.  But  the  post  which 
Lord  Hartington  held  in  Lord  Russell's  last  administration  was 
one  of  a  very  different  character.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  army,  and  to  him  are  entrusted 
not  merely  the  welfare  of  the  service,  but  the  conflicting  interests 
which  are  under  our  present  system  involved  in  its  dual  govern- 
ment. What  kind  of  Secretary  for  War  Lord  Hartington  made 
we  need  not  say.  Had  the  post  been  left  vacant  when  Lord 
Russell  re-modelled  his  Cabinet,  the  country  would  have  lost 
nothing,  and  would  have  gained  the  amount  of  the  Marquis's 
salary. 

And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Lord  Hartington  has  at 
least  one  great  merit.  He  does  not  blunder.  He  may  never  do 
anything  well ;  may  never  display  a  spark  of  original  genius  of 
any  kind;  but  he  is  at  least  free  alike  from  the  awkwardness 
which  generally  distinguishes  plebeian  mediocrity,  and  from  the 
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rash  impetuosity  which  is  frequently  allied  to  more  "brilliant 
talents.  Nobody — not  even  the  fiercest  democrat — can  study  the 
Marquis  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must,  after 
all,  be  something  in  birth.  Despite  all  the  fdefects  at  which  we 
have  hinted — defects  the  gravest  which  could  well  attach  to  the 
character  of  any  statesman — Lord  Hartington  seems  able  by  the 
mere  instinct  implanted  in  him  at  his  birth  to  hold  his  own 
amongst  our  rulers.  He  does  so  in  a  slouching,  listless  way, 
which  would  be  tolerated  in  nobody  else,  it  is  true ;  but  he  has 
acquired  sufficient  tact,  and  sufficient  insight  into  men  and* 
things  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  the  failures  into  which 
many  far  abler  men  are  constantly  falling.  J ust  because  he  is  too 
cool  and  self-possessed  when  speaking  ever  to  break  down,  even 
when  his  ideas  are  fewest  and  his  language  baldest,  so  he  will 
never-  tumble  into  any  egregious  blunder  in  the  work  he  has 
taken  in  hand,  simply  because  he  regards  that  work  with  a  cava- 
lier indifference  which  will  always  prevent  his  suffering  from  the 
nervousness  or  the  over-anxiety  which  are  so  fatal  to  abler  men. 
He  is  a  representative  man  in  the  present  Cabinet ;  and  though  it 
may  be  well  that  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  type  should  be  repre- 
sented in  every  ministry,  nobody,  we  are  sure,  would  like  to 
see  too  many  Lord  Hartingtons  gathered  together  in  one  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Wilson-Patten  is  a  good  type  of  a  peculiar  class  of  states- 
men. The  world  at  large,  the  mere  newspaper-reading,  club- 
frequenting  world,  has  its  own  special  idols  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  believes  in  them  alone.  It  pins  its  faith  to  Gladstone' 
or  Disraeli,  according  to  the  political  creed  which  it  professes,  and 
it  regards  Lowe,  Bright,  Bruce,  Goschen,  and  Card  well  as  the 
lieutenants  of  the  one,  and  Hardy,  Northcote,  Manners,  and 
Hunt  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  other.  Out  of  the  circumscribed 
lists  of  statesmen  in  which  it  thus  deals  it  seldom  travels ;  and  it 
has  little  belief  in  any  one  who  is  not  to  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  those  lists.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  inner 
life  of  politics,  those  to  whom  our  statesmen  are  something  more 
than  mere  names,  know  that  not  the  least  influential  of  their 
number  are  men  with  whose  reputation  the  public  is  comparatively 
unfamiliar,  men  who  are  not  regarded  by  the  press  or  by  the  plat- 
form demagogues  of  provincial  towns  as  at  all  important  or  influen- 
tial. In  fact,  in  politics,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  are  workers 
whose  labour  lies  comparatively  behind  the  scenes,  but  who, 
although  they  may  not  often  figure  in  public,  are  not  the  less  im- 
portant upon  that  account.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  such 
men.     Some  of  them  are  not  even  in  Parliament ;  and  yet  they 
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exercise,  somehow  or  other,  a  mysterious  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  party.  They  may  occasionally  be  seen,  these  men, 
in  the  lobby  on  the  eve  of  a  great  division.  What  they  are  doing- 
there  no  one  knows ;  and  yet  they  are  evidently  perfectly  at  home. 
They  exchange  curt  sentences  with  the  whips  of  their  respective 
parties ;  they  hold  long  consultations  with  sundry  honourable 
gentlemen  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the  various  corridors,  and  they 
may  even  be  seen  in  consultation  with  the  great  party  leaders, 
and  not — be  it  remarked — listening  to  those  eminent  men,  but 
talking  to  them  in  a  patronising,  and  even  an  authoritative 
fashion.  This  is  one  type  of  the  man  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
political  arena. 

Another  type  may  be  found  seated  on  one  of  the  back  benches, 
amongst  beardless  young  lordlings  from  the  counties,  and  heavy 
men,  with  big  watch-chains  and  bulging  shirt  fronts,  from  the 
manufacturing  towns.  This  man  sits  there  apparently  the  least 
noticeable  of  all  the  men  upon  his  bench.  He  seldom  speaks ; 
he  seldom  cheers ;  he  never  obtrudes  himself  upon  the  notice  of 
the  House.  The  "  new  member"  who  has  come  up  from  the 
country  swelling  with  a  sense  of  his  self-importance,  and  whose 
heart,  during  the  first  days  of  his  membership,  has  been  some- 
where in  his  boots,  first  plucks  up  courage,  first  begins  to  recover 
his  self-esteem,  when  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  this  man. 
The  quiet  old  gentleman  with  the  white  hair  and  the  wrinkled 
weather-beaten  face,  looks  so  very  modest  and  insignificant,  and 
that  Mr.  Boanerges  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  towards  him  a  little 
of  the  manner  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  strike  awe 
into  the  breasts  of  the  burgesses  of  Puddlecombe.  But  some  day 
he  will  see  in  the  middle  of  an  important  debate  on  some  great 
social  or  economical  question,  a  strange  and  disturbing  sight. 
He  will  behold  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Prime  Minister, 
leaving  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  slipping  up  the  gang- 
way to  that  retired  spot  where  the  quiet  old  gentleman  is  sitting 
in  his  usual  state  of  quiescence.  He  will  watch  with  envious 
eyes  a  long  whispered  conference  between  the  leader  of  the  House 
and  the  man  he  has  been  inwardly  despising ;  and  when,  during 
the  course  of  the  evening,  the  latter  rises  to  speak,  he  will  be 
stricken  with  astonishment  at  the  sudden  silence  which  falls  upon 
the  House,  and  at  the  respectful  attention  with  which  all  that  the 
obscure  member  has  to  say  is  listened  to. 

There  is  yet  another  type  of  the  man  behind  the  scenes.  The 
representatives  of  this  type  are,  however,  not  so  entirely  hidden 
from  the  public  gaze  as  those  who  belong  to  the  classes  we  have 
already  noticed.  They  are  men  of  mark  in  their  counties,  where 
they  enjoy  a  popularity  of  the  most  enviable  kind,  where  nobody 
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thinks  of  venturing  to  contest  their  seats,  and  where  they  are 
continually  receiving  signal  marks  of  the  public  favour.  They 
are,  moreover,  men  ,of  mark  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  outside  it,  except  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  own  district,  they  are  comparatively  unknown.  In  the 
House,  however,  they  shine  not  because  of  their  eloquence  or  their 
powers  in  debate,  but  partly  because  of  their  popularity  with 
their  constituents,  partly  because  of  their  unblemished  personal 
characters,  and  partly  because,  if  they  have  not  the  showy  quali- 
ties which  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  a  popular  legislator,  they 
have  those  solid  virtues  which  are  as  valuable  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  they  are  anywhere  else. 

It  is  this  third  type  which  the  Right  Honourable  J ohn  Wilson- 
Patten  may  be  said  to  represent.  The  public  out  of  doors  are  per- 
haps but  little  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilson-Patten's  name.  They 
know  him  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister 
— that  is  all.  But  go  down  to  North  Lancashire,  and  you  will 
find,  however  bitter  may  be  the  party  differences  which  rend  the 
people  of  that  district,  there  is  but  one  opinion  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Wilson-Patten.  He  is  par  excellence  the  member  for  the 
county  j  the  man  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the 
special  interests  of  the  district,  and  who  is  sent  up  to  Parliament 
to  speak  not  in  the  name  of  this  or  that  party  or  clique,  but  in  the 
name  of  North  Lancashire  as  a  whole.  At  the  last  general  election, 
when,  as  we  know,  political  strife  ran  higher  in  Lancashire  than  in 
any  other  district  of  England,  a  tremendous  battle — one  recalling 
the  giant  combats  of  the  Reform  era — was  fought  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  county.  For  several  years,  Mr.  Wilson-Patten 
and  Lord  Hartington  had  shared  the  representation  of  that  division 
— the  former  being  the  nominee  of  the  Conservatives,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  Liberals.  But  when  the  country  was  being  called  upon 
to  give  its  verdict  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church,  Lord 
Derby  withdrawing  his  younger  son,  Captain  Stanley,  from  the 
representation  of  Preston,  sent  him  into  North  Lancashire,  to  do 
battle  against  Lord  Hartington.  It  might  have  seemed  natural 
that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Liberals  would  have  been  to  choose 
a  second  candidate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  fight  the  battle  upon 
equal  terms.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson-Patten  was 
too  secure  in  the  favour  of  all  parties  for  his  seat  to  be  shaken, 
and  even  in  that  moment  of  keen  political  strife,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  exciting  contest  which  the  election  witnessed,  his  re- 
turn was  practically  unopposed.  A  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  native  county  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  obtain. 

And  if  you  go  into  the  House  of  Commons,  you  find  that 
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Mr.  Wilson-Patten  occupies  a  place  there  which  is  not  dissimilar 
to  that  he  holds  down  in  North  Lancashire.  He  enjoys  the 
respect  of  men  of  all  parties.  Sitting  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  and  holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  he  nevertheless  commands  the  esteem  and  the 
confidence  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  Radicals.  On  his  own 
side  of  the  House  few  men  can  compete  with  him  in  the  personal 
popularity  which  he  enjoys.  He  is  not  a  brilliant  speaker;  he  has 
not  gained  many  laurels  as  a  minister ;  he  has  never  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  great  debates ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  One  has  but  to  watch  the  House  whilst 
he  is  addressing  it,  in  order  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held.  His  words  are  listened  'to  with  silent  atten- 
tion ;  his  opinions  evidently  carry  great  weight  with  them  amongst 
all  parties,  and  he  himself  is  the  subject  of  not  a  few  compliment- 
ary allusions  from  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  It  is  not 
only  in  his  public  appearances  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Wilson- 
Patten  exercises  a  decided  influence  upon  the  course  of  legislation. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  what  transpires  behind  the  scenes  are 
well  aware  that  there  are  not  many  men  who  take  a  more  active 
share  in  the  movements  of  his  party  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  member  for  North  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Wilson-Patten's  position  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  his  admirable  personal  qualities  of  frankness,  courtesy, 
and  fairness.    In  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  elsewhere 
these  qualities  are  not  unappreciated.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  intellect  is  everything  there,  or  that  the  mere  master  of 
debate  is  the  only  man  who  can  rise  to  eminence  in  that  powerful 
assembly.    On  the  contrary,  not  a  few  men  could  be  named  who, 
possessing  intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  description,  have  never- 
theless failed  to  make  that  progress  in  Parliament  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  them,  simply  because  they  lack  the  per- 
sonal qualities  which  in  private  life  command  respect  and  esteem. 
Nay,  at  this  moment  there  is  in  the  Government  at  least  one  man 
of  genius  who  would  unquestionably  hold  a  much  higher  position 
than  he  does  in  the  good  graces  of  the  House,  if  he  were  able  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  Minister  with  a  little  of  the  gracious- 
ness  of  the  ordinary  gentleman.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  men  who,  if  they  are  not  very  brilliant, 
are  so  estimable  in  their  private  characters,  so  free  from  any  bias 
of  mere  prejudice  or  passion,  that  their  opinions  have  a  far  greater 
weight  than  that  which  attaches  to  those  of  much  abler  and  more 
conspicuous  statesmen.    These  men  represent  the  moral  worth  of 
the  House,  and  though  that  is  a  quality  which  is  not  displayed 
through  the  medium  of  newspaper  columns,  or  in  the  heat  of  a 
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party  debate,  it  is  not  the  less  one  which  the  House  appreciates, 
and  to  which  it  is  ready  to  render  a  willing  homage. 

Mr.  Wilson-Patten  holds  an  enviable  position  in  Parliament. 
Little  as  he  may  be  known  ontside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, except  in  his  own  county,  he  is  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
members  as  the  representative  of  the  qualities  at  which  we  have 
hinted;  and  nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the  inner  life  of 
politics  will  doubt  that  his  adhesion  to  any  Ministry  would  add 
something  to  its  weight  in  the  House,  if  not  in  the  country.  More 
than  once  he  has  been  called  upon  to  take  high  office  in  a  Conser- 
vative Government,  and  for  a  limited  period  he  held  that  post 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  demands  the  most  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  customs  of  Parliament,  and  the  most  unflagging 
courtesy — the  post  of  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  whole  House. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wilson-Patten  discharged  his  duties  at 
that  time,  as  well  as  the  position  which  he  has  since  taken  in  Par- 
liament, convinced  many  people  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  for  the 
office  of  Speaker.  It  is  unfortunately  the  custom  to  make  the  election 
of  a  moderator  for  the  great  popular  assemblage  a  party  question ; 
but  were  this  not  so,  we  could  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson- 
Patten's  merits  would  be  recognised  by  his  unanimous  appointment 
to  fill  the  Speaker's  chair  when  it  next  became  vacant. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

"  Then  once  more  woke  revenge,  and  all  the  sense 
Of  sharp,  unmerited,  intolerable  wrong." 

Marston. 

The  next  morning,  punctually  at  eleven  up  drove  the  pony- 
carriage  to  the  great  gate  of  the  School  House;  out  stepped  Mrs. 
F.  Stone,  and  after  five  minutes''  chat  with  Mrs.  Dobson  in  the 
drawing-room,  went  down  to  the  breakfast  parlour  to  see  the  new 
nurse. 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,  Mrs.  Dobson/'  she  said,  "  I  would  rather 
see  the  girl  myself,  and  alone.  She  can  speak  out  more  freely 
when  not  under  her  mistress's  eye  ; — and  I  can  tell  her,  too,  more 
fully  what  I  want." 

So  down  went  "  Little  Sunshine  ;" — the  housemaid's  bell  was 
rung,  and  Fanny  was  told  that  she  was  wanted. 

Not  without  many  misgivings,  and  some  fears,  as  to  what  her 
future  mistress  was  to  be  like, — Fanny  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
knocked  faintly  at  the  breakfast-room  door.  "  Come  in,"  said  a 
pleasant,  kindly,  voice ;  and  in  she  went. 

The  face  that  was  turned  towards  her,  as  she  went  in,  was  even 
pleasanter  than  the  voice. 

The  little,  dainty,  lady  that  stood  before  her,  with  those  soft, 
true,  loving,  grey  eyes, — it  must  be  a  delight  to  work  for  and  to 
serve.  Whatever  the  work,  or  the  wages,  proposed,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  accept  them  unconditionally,  at  once. 

So  that  the  short  dialogue  which  followed  was  altogether  a 
pleasant  one ;  and  the  preliminaries  were  all  settled  in  a  few 
minutes.    At  the  end  of  this  time, — 

"  I  hear  that  you  arc  fond  of  children,"  says  the  lady,  "  and  I 
have  one  little  boy,  who  is  very  dear  to  me — who  will  be  much 
in  your  care.  Indeed  !  all  that  you  do  for  him,  will  be  for  me. 
You  cannot  do  too  much  for  him,  or  for  his  good,  to  please  me. 
You  can  hardly  know  what  a  mother's  love  is,  though  your  eyes 
look  as  if  they  did ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  love  Charley." 

"  I  will  try,  ma'am,  and  I  think  that  I  have  a  little  store  of 
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love  in  my  heart  for  all  little  children,  though  you  may,  perhaps, 
doubt  it." 

And,  so/it  was  soon  settled ;  wages,  work,  and  everything  else. 

"  And  what  is  your  name  ?"  enquires  the  lady. 

"  Fanny  Marshall,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

« Very  well,  Fanny ;  now,  all  seems  settled ;  and  if  Mrs. 
Dobson  can  spare  you  so  soon,  I  shall  expect  you  on  Saturday 
evening  next,  or  that  day  week.    Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  Quite,  ma'am,  thank  you.  But  I  don't  know  yet,  ma'am,  ex- 
actly where  I  am  going." 

"  Oh  !  I  thought  Mrs.  Dobson  must  have  told  you  that ;  but 
it  is  easily  told  now.  Everybody  knows  the  Manor  Farm,  at 
Encombe ;  and  to  make  matters  sure,  I  will  send  the  dog-cart  for 
you  and  your  luggage  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Then,  there 
can  be  no  mistake.'' 

And  so  they  parted.  Fanny  back  to  the  boy's  dormitory,  and 
wardrobe ;  Mary  to  see  Mrs.  Dobson,  and  then  hasten  home,  to  be 
in  time  for  lunch,  at  which  her  lord  and  master  had  graciously 
signified  his  pleasure  to  be  present. 

The  luncheon  bell  was  ringing  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and  just 
as  Mr.  Frank  Stone  lounged  out  of  the  green-house,  where  he  had 
been  smoking  a  cigar,  to  get,  he  said,  an  appetite  before  lunch,  as 
he  did  after  that  meal  to  get  one  for  dinner. 

He  was  in  a  good  humour,  as  luck  would  have  it,  and  actually 
asked  his  wife  if  she  had  enjoyed  her  drive,  how  baby  was,  and, 
"  what  there  was  to  be  for  dinner." 

The  bill  of  fare  satisfied  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  with  un- 
mitigated care  to  the  best  cut  in  a  cold  sirloin. 

"  By  the  bye,  Frank,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  have  engaged  a  new 
nurse  for  the  boy.  She  is  a  nice,  bright,  clear-eyed  girl,  and  very 
pretty." 

' c  What's  her  name  ?"  replies  papa,  with  his  mouth  full  of  beef. 
"  Very  pretty  is  she  ?" 

"  Fanny, — Fanny  Marshall,  I  think  ;  and  baby  is  sure  to  take 
to  her,  because  of  her  beaming  face,  and  her  eyes  so  full  of  ten- 
derness." 

"  All  right,  Mary,  I'll  have  a  look  at  the  young  woman  some 
day.  She  will  do  well  enough,  I  dare  say,  especially  if  she  takes 
care  not  to  let  Master  Wilful  have  his  own  way  in  everything,  as 
he  did  with  that  white-faced  little  chit  of  a  Sarah.    When  does 

she  go  ?" 

"  On  Friday;  and  <  Marshall'  (I  shall  call  her  <  Marshall') 
comes  the  next  day.  And  that  reminds  me,  that  I  promised  to 
send  the  dog-cart  for  her  and  her  box,  on  Saturday  evening,  if  you 
will  spare  Sam  for  an  hour." 
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"  Weil,  I  shall  see.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  spare  Sam  or 
not ;  so  Miss  Marshall  is  a  fine  lady,  is  she  ?M 

"  Not  in  the  least,  Frank ;  but  she  could  hardly  walk  two  miles 
with  her  box  on  her  back ;  and  a  fly  would  cost  her  half-a-crown. 
No,  she's  anything  but  a  fine  lady." 

"  I  am  rather  glad  of  that.  I  hate  fine  ladies,  anywhere,  above 
all  in  the  nursery.  But  I  hear  Master  Hopeful  squalling  again ; 
there's  a  row  with  Sarah  I  suppose.  I  shall  be  off.  And,  I  say," 
he  added  as  he  went  out,  "  I  say,  see  that  cook  doesn't  roast  the 
fowl  to  a  cinder  as  she  did  the  last." 

And,  then,  Mr.  Frank  Stone  lounged  back  into  the  green-house, 
and  next  as  far  as  the  stables,  and  then  into  the  fruit-garden,  and 
so  whiled  away  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hard  work  which  a  lazy 
man  always  finds  ready  to  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Fanny  was  sewing  away  in  the  boy's  dormitory,  at 
Dr.  Horam's,  with  a  happier  look  on  her  face  than  had  been  there 
for  many  a  long  day.  She  was  thinking  of  her  old  home  at  St. 
Padron's,  of  the  little  cottage  near  the  cliff,  the  white  roses  that 
grew  round  the  arbour,  and  the  old  man  who  used  to  sit  there  at 
work  in  the  quiet  summer  evenings.  Was  he  there  now  ?  What 
was  he  doing  ?    Should  she  ever  see  him  again  ? 

And,  then  she  thought  of  her  little  son  and  his  happy  home  at 
the  Dove- Cot ;  and  her  heart  beat  fast  as  that  quiet  place  came  back 
into  her  mind's  eye ;  the  trim  and  dainty  flower  beds,  the  blue  and 
silvery  pigeons,  wheeling  and  tumbling  in  the  summer  air;  the 
flock  of  snow-white  bantams  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  boy  clapping  his  little  hands  for  very  joy,  as  he 
tossed  to  them  handfuls  of  corn  from  old  Dorcas'  apron. 

And  as  she  mused  of  all  these  things,  her  eyes  filled  with  quiet, 
happy,  tears. 

And  next  she  started  off  on  a  new  tract  of  thought.  She 
was  going  to  Encombe.  Perhaps  she  might  see  him  !  Encombe, 
she  knew,  was  but  a  small  place ;  and  sooner  or  later  she  was  sure 
to  meet  him,  or  at  least  hear  something  of  him.  And  even  this 
was  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  her.  Her  old,  long- cherished,  revenge 
had  all  died  out,  or  seemed  dead  at  all  events.  Perhaps  he  was  ill, 
— gone  away — to  France  again,  where  she  had  heard  him  say  he 
once  lived;  or,  possibly  he  might  be  dead.  Dead  ! — the  father  of 
her  child  dead, — and  in  this  world  they  should  never  meet  again. 

But  at  this  moment,  all  her  reverie  was  suddenly  broken  up  by 
the  entrance  of  busy,  bustling,  Mrs.  Dobson,  who  on  one  of  her 
rambling  tours  of  inspection  was  roaming  about  in  a  hungry 
fashion,  seeking  whom  she  might  possibly  snap  up  in  some  stray 
moment  of  idleness. 
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But  Fanny  was  now  sewing  away  mightily  at  the  buttons  of  a 
refractory  shirt. 

"  Marshall/'  said  the  old  lady ;  and  then  followed  a  short  dia- 
logue on  the  events  of  the  morning,  which  we  need  not  repeat. 

"And  you're  to  go  on  Saturday?"  she  added,  as  she  rose  to 
leave  the  room ;  and,  "  do  you  know  the  lady's  name,  Marshall  ?" 

But  before  this  question  could  be  answered,  a  loud  and  hasty 
step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  the  doctor's  study  bell  rang  viol- 
ently twice, — a  signal  that  Dobson  was  specially  needed,  to  receive 
some  anxious  mamma  on  her  way  to  visit  the  bedroom  where  her 
darling  boy  would  have  to  sleep. 

She  had  actually  left  the  room,  in  fact,  when  Fanny's  "  No," 
responded  to  her  hurried  question.  Had  the  doctor's  bell  rung 
two  minutes  later,  in  all  probability  the  girl's  whole  future  would 
have  been  a  different  one,  and  this  veracious  history  would  never 
have  been  written.  On  such  apparent  trifles  hang  the  fate  and 
fortune  of  many  a  hero  and  heroine. 

The  bell,  however,  did  not  ring  a  minute  too  late  or  too  soon, 
but  just  at  that  exact  point  of  time  which  brought  it  to  pass  that 
Fanny  Miller  went  to  Encombe  without  knowing  the  name  of  her 
future  mistress. 

Mrs.  Dobson  never  thought  of  the  matter  again,  and  Fanny 
had  no  special  reason  for  asking  either  the  housekeeper,  or  one  of 
the  other  servants,  to  all  of  whom  the  name  was  well  known.  It 
never,  indeed,  occurred  to  her  to  ask  the  question ;  while  they,  natu- 
rally supposing  that  she  must  know  the  name  of  the  lady  into 
whose  service  she  was  going,  never  thought  of  mentioning  it. 

In  due  time,  therefore,  came  Saturday  evening,  and  in  due 
time  "  Sam,"  with  the  dog-cart.  The  boxes  were  soon  handed  in, 
good-byes  exchanged  with  her  fellow-servants,  and  Fanny  Marshall, 
without  a  shadow  of  suspicion  as  to  what  was  coming,  entered  on 
a  new  chapter  of  her  life. 

"  Marshall  is  come,  Frank,"  said  Mary  that  evening,  after 
dinner,  "  and  Charley  takes  to  her  already.  I  peeped  into  the 
nursery  as  I  came  down,  and  very  pretty  she  looked  too,  as  Charley 
said, — '  Isn't  she  pretty,  mamma  V  She  was  dressed  in  gray  stuff, 
trimmed  with  cherry-colour  ribbons,  and  as  bright  and  fresh  in  her 
little  white  cap  as  a  (  Rose,9 — which  would  be  a  better  name  for 
her,  by  the  way,  than  Marshall  or  Fanny." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  '  Roses'  wore  white  caps  ;  and  your  nurse- 
maid must  be  a  wonderful  maiden  to  have  charmed  everybody  in 
the  first  evening  of  her  arrival.  But,  by  all  means,  call  her  '  Rose' 
if  you  like.  I  shall  see  her  some  day  or  other,  I  dare  say,  and  be 
charmed  myself.  Now,  I  think  I  shall  go  out  and  have  a  smoke 
in  the  garden.5' 
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Meanwhile,  not  fifty  yards  away,  in  a  large,  low  room,  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  a  scene  of  a  very  different  kind  was  being 
enacted.  After  a  long  and  pleasant  game  at  romping  with  the  new 
nurse,  Master  Charley  had  said  his  prayers,  and,  tired  out  with 
play,  had  gone  to  sleep  in  a  little  snow-white  bed,  and  there  lay, 
with  one  hand  tossed  up  at  the  back  of  the  pillow,  and  a  happy 
smile  on  his  face  that  told  of  bright  and  happy  dreams. 

Fanny  sat  quietly  at  work,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  at 
a  little  table  lighted  by  a  single  candle,  and  the  last  rays  of  a 
glowing  sunset,  which  still  shone  through  the  long  French  window 
opening  out  upon  the  grass-plot.  Day  had  died  out  very  peace- 
fully, and  after  a  blustering,  stormy  afternoon,  the  wind  had  gone 
down,  clouds  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  lower  sky  was  glowing 
with  that  cool  greenish  light  that  now  and  then  fires  even  an 
English  sunset,  and  seems  to  tell  of  intense  peace  beyond  the 
shadows.  The  last  of  the  straggling  rooks,  in  the  great  cluster  of 
elms,  had  at  length  settled  down  for  the  night ;  and  the  deep, 
peaceful  silence  which  hung  over  valley,  fields,  and  woods,  was 
only  faintly  broken  now  and  then  by  the  notes  of  some  one  happy 
thrush  whose  song  of  joy  was  not  yet  finished. 

The  girl  drew  her  chair  over  to  the  window,  which  she  opened 
a  little  way,  and  looked  out  upon  the  twilight.  The  thrush  still 
sang  on,  in  the  full  flush  of  her  joy,  and  the  listener's  heart  drank 
in  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the  whole  scene.  Opening  one  sash  a 
little  more  widely,  she  stepped  out  upon  the  lawn,  and  there  stood 
listening,  under  a  sort  of  arched  trellis-work,  covered  with  jasmine 
and  clematis,  that  spanned  the  whole  window. 

She  stood  there  for  some  ten  minutes,  lost  in  quiet  thought ; 

dreaming  bitterly  and  yet  happily  over  all  her  past  life,  which 

seemed  as  in  a  moment  to  have  risen  up  before  her.    Once  more 

God  had  given  to  her  a  new,  and  quiet,  and  happy  home. 
*  ■* 

At  last,  the  thrush  ceased  her  song  of  joy,  and  Fanny  turned 
to  close  the  window.  But  at  that  very  moment  she  heard  a  man's 
step  on  the  gravel  path,  and  some  unaccountable  impulse,  she 
knew  not  what,  urged  her  to  stand  still  and  await  his  coming. 
The  steps  drew  nearer ;  and  with  them  came  the  fragrant  scent  of 
tobacco.  The  smoker  was  the  master  of  the  house,  and  as  he 
strolled  up  and  down  the  winding  path,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  take  a  peep  at  the  pretty  nursemaid,  by  looking  in  at  the 
nursery  window,  where  he  saw  that  a  light  was  burning.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  Mary  was  away  in  the  drawing-room,  busy 
at  letter- writing ;  the  present  time  was  a  good  one.  He  would 
have  a  chat  with  '  Rose/  and  see  what  she  was  like.  A  dozen  steps 
brought  him  to  the  corner  of  the  nursery  window,  and  a  couple 
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more  to  the  jasmine  porch.  In  another  moment  the  few  steps  were 
taken,  and  the  two — the  c  Betrayer  and  the  Betrayed ' — stood  face 
to  face;  she  in  the  dusky  shadow  of  the  porch,  he  in  the  open 
moonlight. 

She  knew  him  in  a  moment,  and  then  in  silent  amazement 
stood  speechless,  leaning  against  the  wall  for  support,  pale,  trem- 
bling, and  terrified. 

As  for  Stone,  he  seemed  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  at 
first  not  seeing  who  it  was,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  cause 
of  the  girl's  sudden  terror ;  but  a  second  glance  still  more  amazed 
him,  and  then  he,  too,  stood  breathless  with  astonishment.  And 
even  when  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
indeed  Fanny  Miller  who  stood  before  him,  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
strove  to  speak.  He  almost  gasped  for  very  breath.  But,  at  last, 
speech  came ;  and  in  a  low  voice,  broken  by  the  intensity  of  his 
horror  and  surprise,  he  said, — 

"  Good  God,  Fanny,  is  it  you  ?    How  came  you  here?" 

But  not  a  word  came  to  him  from  the  pale  and  trembling  girl, 
for  by  this  time  she  had  actually  fainted,  and  was  almost  falling 
to  the  ground,  when  he  stretched  out  his  arm  to  save  her.  His 
touch  was  more  than  enough,  and  she  started  back  from  it  with 
fresh  horror.    She  was  revived  now,  and  knew  all. 

"  Don't  touch  me/'  she  fiercely  whispered ;  u  don't  touch  me, 
or  I  shall  die  outright.  Hoiv,  why — did  I  come  here  ?  Because  I 
was  mad,  and  foolish,  and  wicked.  Because  the  face  of  my  child's 
father  haunted  me,  and  I  determined  I  would  see  it  once  more,  if 
he  was  at  Encombe.  But  never  in  this  house — never  as  the  hus- 
band of  another  woman,  did  I  think  to  see  him.  Else,  sooner 
would  I  have  cut  off  my  right  hand,  rather  than  have  come  here. 
Sooner  have  starved,  worked  my  fingers  to  the  bone, — sooner  have 
died  a  hundred  times, — than  come  here  to  have  seen  another 
mother  and  another  child  in  the  house  of  the  villain  who — " 

Here,  in  the  fierceness  of  her  passion,  as  the  blood  beat  wildly 
about  her  heart,  her  voice  rose  more  loudly  and  fiercely  to  a  wilder, 
angrier  tone;  and  her  companion,  who  still  stood  pale  and  silent 
with  astonishment,  said, — 

' '  For  God's  sake,  Fanny,  not  so  loud.  For  mercy's  sake,  don't 
betray  me  here.  You  don't  know,  at  this  very  moment,  who  may 
be  near  at  hand.    Go  in,  go  in ;  I  implore  you,  go  in  ! " 

"  You  implore  /"  she  answered,  repeating  his  words  with  into- 
lerable scorn  of  voice  and  manner.  "  Implore  ?  The  great  Mr. 
Frank  Stone  implore  the  poor  ruined,  deserted,  fisherman's 
daughter  ? — how  often  has  she  implored,  and  besought,  and  with 
tears  again  implored  him  for  mercy,  and  asked  in  vain  ?  False, 
perjured,  mean  coward  !"  she  cried,  now  still  more  loudly,  "  be- 
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gone,  at  once, — leave  me,  or  I  will  cry  for  help,  and  alarm  the 
whole  house." 

And  at  this,  without  another  word,  he  slunk  off  like  a  beaten 
hound ;  in  the  utter  dread  of  his  terror  unable,  or  not  daring,  to 
reply. 

Fanny  at  once  opened  the  window,  and  stepped  quietly  back 
into  the  room,  where  she  sunk  into  a  chair,  still  lost  in  amazement 
at  what  had  happened,  and  not  knowing  on  what  course  of  action 
to  decide.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  seize  her  bonnet,  and  rush  out 
of  the  house.  But  for  this  course  she  was  both  physically  and 
mentally  unfit.  The  whole  day  had  been  one  of  great  excitement, 
and  no  little  fatigue ;  and  now  came  this,  the  crowning  point  of 
her  sorrows,  to  finish  it  with  one  swift,  final,  calamity.  All  she 
could  do,  was  to  sit  there  and  rest,  and  weep  in  utter  despair. 

But  Stone's  condition  was  far  worse.  As  he  turned  away  from 
the  window,  to  walk  silently  back  to  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  stumble  over  Sandie,  the  Skye  terrier, 
who— not  unmindful  of  former  injuries — had  crept  suspiciously 
out  after  his  master  when  the  strange  voices  were  heard  in  the 
garden ;  which  encounter  was  followed  by  a  snarl  and  a  kick. 
Thereupon,  Mr.  Stone  cursed  the  dog  for  barking ;  next  he  be- 
stowed a  benediction  on  his  cigar  for  going  out ;  next,  on  his  own 
miserable  luck ;  and  lastly,  on  the  hapless  victim  of  his  treachery, 
for  bringing  upon  him  this  new  accumulation  of  shame  and  guilty 
fear ;  all  which  benedictions  fell  idly  upon  the  quiet  night  air,  and 
harmed  none  but  the  utterer. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Sandie's  sudden  bark,  he  would  have  been 
more  enraged  a  thousand-fold ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  that  sudden 
bark  and  the  scuffle  that  followed,  he  would  have  heard  a  step  in 
the  verandah  above  the  nursery  window,  and  discovered  a  presence 
there  that  must  have  crushed  him  to  the  earth.  The  verandah 
projected  from  the  window  of  the  drawing-room,  to  which  room 
poor  "  Sunshine  "  had  retired  after  dinner  to  write  a  letter  to  her 
father.  Just  as  she  finished  it,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  she  had  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony,  and,  lost  in  happy 
-thought,  stood  gazing  at  the  soft,  starlit  sky.  Presently  she 
heard  her  husband's  steps  on  the  gravel,  as  the  poor  victim  below 
had  done,  and  watched  him  strolling  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight. 
She  was  almost  on  the  point  of  calling  to  him  from  the  balcony, 
and  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  night,  when  he  crept  up  to  the 
porch  below,  suddenly  paused,  and  then  as  suddenly  broke  into 
those  wild  and  terrible  words  of  horror  and  entreaty. 
Of  all  that  followed  Mary  lost  not  one  single  word. 
The  whole  of  the  bitter  truth  flashed  upon  her  in  an  instant ; 
and  however  terrible  the  sorrow,  and  however  sharp  the  burden, 
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that  had  just  befallen  the  ruined  and  deserted  girl  in  the  room 
below,  the  wife's  burden — at  least  for  the  time — was  even  more 
bitter  and  more  sharp,  not  only  because  it  was  undeserved,  but 
wholly  and  utterly  unexpected.  It  came  upon  her  with  the  crash 
of  a  thunderbolt,  and  for  a  time  crushed  her  to  the  very  earth. 

And  was  there  No  Appeal  for  her  ?  None. 

So  wise,  so  humane,  so  just,  so  Christian  are  the  laws  which 
rule  the  sanctity — so-called — of  English  married  life.  Had  she 
but  committed  one  fault,  a  hundredfold  less  in  guilt  than  this  bold, 
brazen,  heartless,*  lying  treachery  and  guilt  of  her  husband,  she 
would  have  been  instantly  cast  out  into  the  street  with  righteous 
scorn,  and  pious  horror  at  such  depravity.  Holy  hands,  and  sanc- 
timonious voices,  would  have  been  raised  against  her  in  virtuous 
indignation;  but  against  him,  not  a  word  must  be  said.  He  is  a 
man ;  and  to  him  the  paths  of  guilt,  if  not  openly  lawful,  are  at 
all  events  tacitly  permitted. 

m  '  #  .  .  * 

But  of  this  unhappy  witness  Stone  was  utterly  unconscious.  As 
"  Sandie  "  uttered  his  short,  angry  bark,  his  wife  shrank  back  into 
the  shade  of  the  balcony,  and  then  slipped  quietly  into  the  room 
she  had  just  left,  closed  and  bolted  the  window,  and  then  sat 
down  to  collect  her  distracted  thoughts.  A  sharp  ringing  pain 
across  her  forehead  and  eyes  at  first  made  all  thought  impossible. 
Then  came  a  flood  of  passionate,  burning,  tears ; — then,  a  sense  of 
relief; — then,  from  sharp  fever,  her  agony  turned  to  deadly  cold. 
She  felt  as  if  turned  to  stone  ;  and  her  blood  had  frozen ;  as  if  life 
was  dying  out  of  her  trembling  heart. 

But  she  was  too  true,  too  pure,  too  brave  a  little  woman,  to 
perish  in  this  way;  and  the  sound  of  her  husband's  step  in  the 
passage  below  at  once  roused  her  to  the  thought  that  something 
must  at  once  be  done.  What  that  something  was  to  be,  it  was  as 
yet  impossible  to  decide.  That  night  nothing  could  be  done.  Till 
to-morrow,  then,  she  must  wait.  Meanwhile,  not  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion must  cross  her  husband's  mind,  as  to  her  knowledge  of  his 
guilt. 

A  more  miserably  unhappy  trio  have  rarely  lain  down  to  sleep 
under  one  roof,  than  the  three  who  that  night  vainly  sought  for 
repose  at  the  Manor  Farm.  But,  to  each  of  them  sleep  did  come 
at  last, — to  the  two  unhappy  women  bringing  the  gifts  of  oblivion, 
if  but  for  a  time  ;  but  to  the  coward,  a  troubled  slumber  worse 
than  sleepless  watching,  crowded  with  vague  and  shadowy  horrors, 
with  snatches  of  flickering  light,  and  a  darkness  that  might  be 
felt.  The  liar  has  his  portion  in  this  world,  as  well  as  in  that 
unknown  world  to  come, — a  foretaste  of  his  future  existence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

AN"  ARMED  TRUCE. 

"  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  the  divine  peace  of  the  day 
fell,  in  some  degree,  even  upon  the  distracted  and  divided  house- 
hold at  the  Manor  Farm,  though  it  affected  each  of  its  three  chief 
members  very  differently.  Whatever  Mary  might  ultimately  re- 
solve on  as  her  best  course,  it  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done 
on  that  day ;  and  she  resolved  as  far  as  she  could,  to  cast  off  the 
bitter  burden  that  weighed  her  down,  until  the  morrow.  The 
quiet  service  at  the  village  church,  simple  as  it  was  in  the  words 
of  praise  and  thanks,  and  in  the  teaching  of  the  white-haired  old 
rector,  had  always  brought  a  gleam  of  sunshine  and  comfort  on  the 
darkest  day  that  had  yet  clouded  her  path ;  and  she  would  hope 
for  its  blessing  still.  At  all  events,  she  could  seek  for  that  higher 
guidance  without  which  such  sorrow  as  hers  becomes  unendurable, 
and  ask  for  help  to  bear  her  trouble  as  a  brave  and  Christian 
woman  should.  It  was  no  sin  of  hers  that  had  suddenly  clouded 
the  whole  sky,  this  she  knew  well ;  no  word  or  act  of  hers  had  even 
remotely  brought  it  about ;  so  that  she  could  pray  that  day  with 
an  untroubled  conscience.  To  her  husband  she  would  as  yet  say 
nothing.  But  to  Fanny  Marshall,  the  first  victim  of  his  treachery, 
she  was  resolved  to  speak  at  once,  at  the  earliest  opportunity  that 
was  safe. 

As  to  what  she  should  say,  exactly,  it  was  hard  to  determine. 
The  whole  thing  had  come  upon  her  with  such  utter  suddenness 
that  she  found  it  hard  to  think  clearly  at  all.  But  she  had  a  pure, 
truthful,  loving,  womanly  heart,  and  having  resolved  to  see  Fanny 
and  speak  to  her  at  once,  she  trusted  to  that  heart  to  direct  her 
when  the  time  came.  The  heart  of  a  virtuous,  loyal  woman  rarely 
leads  her  into  any  great  mistake,  when  the  time  for  decided  action 
arrives ;  it  may  tremble  with  excitement,  or  throb  with  passion, 
but  its  music  will  at  all  events  be  true. 

She  dressed,  therefore,  as  usual,  and  went  down  to  the  break- 
fast room  where  her  husband  was  waiting  to  receive  her,  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened ;  though,  coward  as  he  was,  he  hardly  knew 
what  road  his  villainy  might  next  drive  him  to  take.  At  first  he 
had  resolved  to  be  specially  kind  to  his  wife  on  that  morning,  but 
on  reflection,  he  fancied  that  this  line  of  conduct  might  possibly 
give  rise  to  some  suspicion.  Then  he  decided  on  assuming  a  cold 
and  harsh  manner,  but  this  seemed  equally  dangerous,  and  the  end 
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of  it  was  that  she  entered  the  room  while  he  was  still  undecided 
what  to  do,  though  her  quiet  and  placid  look  gave  him  not  the 
slightest  hint  that  she  knew  aught  of  his  guilty  secret. 

They  sat  down  to  breakfast  apparently  much  as  usual — he  un- 
willing to  show  a  grain  more  than  his  usual  courtesy,  and  not 
daring  to  be  harsh,  she  simply  silent  and  complaining  of  a  head- 
ache. Both  were  full  of  the  one  same  subject,  and  both  equally 
anxious  to  show  no  sign  of  what  was  passing  within. 

Frank,  indeed,  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  caused 
his  companion's  silence  and  suffering — though,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment both  were  alike  dreading  the  possibility  that  the  new  nurse- 
maid might  walk  into  the  room  and  announce  her  intention  of  at 
once  leaving  the  house — a  proceeding  that  would  have  utterly  dis- 
comfited her  plans,  and  brought  open  confusion  upon  him.  But 
the  ungenial  meal  lingered  lazily  on  for  some  thirty  minutes,  and 
ended  without  interruption;  whereupon  Mr.  F.  Stone  went  off  to 
smoke  over  his  future  plans  in  the  greenhouse. 

"  Well/'  he  thought  to  himself,  "  so  far,  all  right ;  she  knows 
nothing  of  last  night's  mystery,  that's  clear ;  so  that  I  now  have 
only  one  woman  to  fight  with  instead  of  two."" 

Meanwhile,  the  lady  who  knew  nothing  was  quietly  preparing 
to  act  on  what  she  did  know,  without  a  moment's  delay ;  as  soon 
as  she  could  reach  the  nursery.  As  she  passed  the  door  Fanny 
herself  came  out  upon  the  stairs,  and  said  very  quietly, 

"  Can  I  speak  to  you,  ma'am,  for  a  moment  ?" 

«  Certainly." 

Then  both  women  walked  into  the  nursery ;  the  door  was 
closed,  a  window  opened  (by  his  mother)  for  Charley  to  run  out 
upon  the  grass  plot  and  pick  some  daisies,  and  "  Little  Sunshine  " 
waited  for  the  girl  to  speak. 

"  I  wish  to  leave,  if  you  please,  ma'am — at  once." 

"  Leave,  Marshall !  why  you  have  only  just  come.  What  is 
the  matter  ?" 

"  More  than  I  can  tell,  ma'am — more  than  I  can  tell  even 
you.'9  And  then  the  eyes  of  the  two  women  met,  and  there  was  a 
dead  silence,  until  Fanny  broke  it  again. 

"My  heart  is  too  full,  ma'am,  to  speak,  but  if  I  had  known 
yesterday  what  I  know  now,  I  should  never  have  come  inside  these 
doors.  I  was  wretched  enough,  myself,  before  that,  and  now  I 
have  come  here  only  to  make  others  as  miserable  as  myself." 

"  But  why  not  tell  me  your  sorrow,  Marshall  ?  May  be  my 
heart  has  its  troubles,  too,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  yours." 

"  No,  ma'am,  no ;  if  you  knew  mine  your  sorrows  would  be 
all  the  worse,  a  hundred  times  worse.    Let  me  go,  ma'am,  at 
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once,,  that  I  may  get  away  into  some  lonely  place,  and  hide  my- 
self where  none  can  find  me  but  death/'' 

' '  But  suppose,  Fanny,  that  I  know  all  your  troubles  already  V' 

u  You  ?"  cried  the  girl,  "  it's  impossible — you  can't  know 
them/''  she  answered,  looking  up  tenderly  into  Mary's  face ; 
"  surely  he  has  never  told  you  ?" 

And  then  tenderness  glanced  back  in  reply  from  "one  face  to 
the  other,  and  eyes  full  of  anger  and  love  looked  upon  eyes  as 
loving  and  as  angry,  as  Mary  softly  said, 

"  Not  one  word,  my  poor  girl,  not  one  word  has  he  said  to  me. 
And  yet  I  know  all — all ;  I  was  in  the  balcony,  last  night,  above  the 
nursery  window,  and  heard  every  word  which  you  both  said  ;  and  I  pity 
and  love  you  with  all  my  heart  V 

And  then  came  another  silence  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  neither 
dared  be  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  You  won't  leave  me,  now,  Fanny,  if  I  ask  you  to  stay  V 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  for  your  goodness  and  your  loving 
words.  No ;  I  will  stay,  if  I  can  help  you — that  is,  if  you  really 
wish  me  to  stay.    Do  you  ?" 

To  this  Mary  made  no  reply,  but  walking  up  to  the  girl,  kissed 
her  tenderly  and  passionately  on  the  lips,  as  a  woman  kisses  a 
woman,  when  her  heart  goes  with  her  lips ;  and  the  kiss  was  given 
back  as  heartily  as  offered :  and  two  hearts,  that  an  impassable 
gulf  might  have  divided,  were  made  one,  by  simply  suffering 
nature  to  work  out  her  own  sweet  will,  unchecked. 

u  We  are  friends,  now,  Fanny — friends  for  ever  V 

"  As  long  as  life  lasts,  ma'am ;  no  woman  ever  kissed  me  like 
that  since  dear  mother  went  away  from  us,  so  I  know  what  it 
means.    But  what  shall  we  do  about  him  ?" 

u  Leave  him  to  me,  Fanny,  for  the  present.  I  was  crushed  at 
first  by  the  sudden  blow,  but  now  I  see  my  way  more  clearly.  Say 
not  a  word  to  him,  and  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as  you  can. 
If  he  waylays  and  annoys  you,  threaten  to  tell  me,  or  to  go  to  the 
Manor-house.  Either  threat  will  be  more  than  enough  to  stop 
him  at  once.  You  know  that  he  is  a  coward  already, — and  now, 
God  help  me,  I  know  it  too ;  a  coward  and  a  villain."" 

Then  at  last  came  the  flood  of  silent,  bitter  tears,  that  yet,  in 
spite  of  their  bitterness,  brought  relief.  But  her  loving  eyes 
sparkled  through  the  shower,  and  soon  infected  those  of  her  com- 
panion ;  the  two  whom  love  had  made  one  sorrow  could  not  divide, 
but  drew  yet  more  closely  near  to  each  other ;  and,  so  they  sat  and. 
talked,  and  wept  together,  as  Fanny  told  all  her  long  story  of 
sorrow,  treachery,  and  despair. 

Thus  nearly  an  hour  passed  away,  more  than  once  interrupted 
by  little  Charley's  reappearance  at  the  window  with  Lis  apron  full 
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of  daisies,  and  once  almost  interrupted  by  the  coward  himself,  who, 
having  stalked  up  and  down  the  greenhouse  till  he  was  weary,  came 
out  at  last  to  vent  his  ill-temper  on  the  flower-beds,  the  gravel, 
the  grass-plat,  or  any  other  created  thing  in  his  way,  and  in  doing 
so  passed  the  nursery  window,  wondering  what  had  become  of  his 
wife. 

He  even  looked  in  at  the  window,  but  luckily  did  not  see  her. 
"  So  it  was  you  he  went  to  see  at  Piper's  Island,  Fanny  ?" 
"  Most  days  it  was,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  were  the  girl  talked  of  at  Dr.  H  Oram's,  that  had 
run  away  from  her  father's,  and  they  had  searched  for,  high  and 
low,  and  that  he  gave  five  pounds  to  help  in — " 

But  this  was  more  than  Fanny  could  bear,  and  she  now  burst 
into  tears  as  bright  and  bitter  as  those  that  had  just  before  roused 
her  own  love  and  pity. 

"  God  help  me,"  she  cried,  "  I  did  leave  my  old  father's  home, 
and  he  longs  for  me  yet— so  I  heard  in  Sandymouth.  I  left  him 
— because  I  could  no  longer  stay  without  shame  and  fresh  sorrow 
to  him  and  to  his.  Then  I  left  the  old  man,  and  he  who  has  dark- 
ened my  life  and  yours,  after  leading  me  to  trust  him  once  more, 
cheated  me  again  and  again ;  and  when  my  baby  was  born  I  had 
to  fly  away  once  more  to  escape  him — and  thank  God  for  that,  as 
it  has  brought  me  here  at  last." 

After  this,  little  more  was  said.  The  two  women  knew  each 
other  now,  and  were  ready  to  face  the  coming  day,  happen  what 
might. 

All  went  to  church,  as  usual,  at  the  Manor  Farm ;  and  Charley, 
though  he  much  disliked  being  shut  up  in  a  "cupboard"  as  he 
called  the  pew,  would  go  with  mamma.  This  was  one  of  his  first 
visits  to  church ;  and  all  the  way  home  he  talked  about  the  ' '  man 
in  the  white  bedgown,  who  would  go  on  talking  so  much."  The 
child's  prattle  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  mother;  it  saved  her 
from  the  burden  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  from  having  to  talk  to 
her  husband  on  their  way  back  to  the  Farm,  during  which  time  he 
was  unusually  loquacious  and  polite. 

But,  like  all  crafty  men,  he  was  easily  outwitted ;  and  his  wife 
seemed  now  so  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  apparently  so  cheerful,  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  more  thoroughly  than  ever  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  previous  night's  secret,  and  that  Fanny  dared  not 
open  her  lips. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  she's  afraid  to  speak, 
and  knows  she  would  lose  her  place  at  once,  if  she  did.  If  it's 
revenge  she's  going  in  for,  I'll  be  even  with  her  yet.  Yes,  yes, — 
she  may  be  sly,  like  all  women ;  I'll  be  slyer,  that's  all.    The  first 
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time  I  can  speak  to  her,  she  shall  soon  understand  that  I  am  not 
afraid,  if  she  does  her  worst.    Tell  Mary, — she  dare  not." 

And  then  this  brave  gentleman  took  refuge  in  a  cigar,  which 
lasted  him  all  the  way  home. 

"  To-morrow,"  thought  his  wife,  "  Willy  Fitzgerald  will  be 
here ;  till  then  I  can  wait.  I  must  contrive  to  see  him  before 
dinner,  and  ask  him  what  is  to  be  done.  The  old  Rector  I  could 
not  face  with  such  a  story  as  mine;  the  Squire  would  fly  into  a 
whirlwind  of  rage,  and  have  another  seizure ;  and  dear  papa  would 
break  his  heart  at  once.  Bad  enough,  when  the  time  comes  that  I 
must  tell  them,  at  last, — if  I  am  driven  to  do  it.  And  then,  like  a 
brave  little  woman,  she  resolved  to  bear  her  burden  as  long  as  she 
could,  alone,  and  only  reveal  enough  of  it  to  ask  a  grain  of  advice 
from  one  who,  she  knew,  loved  her  truly.  It  was  true  that  she 
hesitated  for  a  time,  before  she  finally  made  up  her  mind  to  tell 
Fitzgerald ;  but  at  last  her  doubts  were  cleared,  and  all  scruples 
satisfied.  He  was  young,  no  doubt,  and  had  wished  to  make  her 
his  wife,  and  had  prophesied  evil  of  the  man  who  had  snatched 
away  the  prize  from  him ;  but,  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  though 
he  might  secretly  be  not  altogether  displeased  that  his  prophecy 
had  come  true,  and  that  his  rival  was  as  bad  as  had  been  foretold, 
he  would  be  a  true  friend  to  her,  and  give  her  the  best  and  truest 
advice  he  had  to  give.    Of  this  she  was  sure. 

It  was  a  bitter  task ;  but  she  would  tell  him. 

Then  suddenly  flashed  upon  her,  as  she  got  nearer  home,  the 
sense  of  her  own  wrongs, — the  bitter,  degrading,  insult  offered  to 
her,  when  Frank  Stone  had  made  her  his  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man.  Was  there  no  redress  for  such  villainy  as  this  ? — no  way  of 
escape  ? — was  she  bound  to  him  for  ever  ?  Had  he  the  power  to 
blight  the  lives  and  hearts  of  two  women,  and  then,  under  the  wing 
of  the  law,  calmly  defy  both  of  them  to  bring  on  him  a  single  touch 
of  punishment  that  such  a  villain  would  feel  ?  He  had  that  power, 
beyond  all  doubt.  He  could  and  would  defy  them.  There  was  no 
way  of  escape,  and  no  redress,  that  the  law  would  sanction,  or 
society  tolerate. 

The  only  punishment,  indeed,  to  which  such  a  man  is  alive,  is 
the  shame  and  guilt  that  involve  loss  of  worldly  goods,  and  money; 
or  personal,  bodily  pain.  These  were  weapons  which  she  was  loath 
to  touch. 

That  night,  when  Charley  was  sound  asleep  in  his  little  cot,  the 
two  confederates  again  had  a  long  talk  together ;  and  though  both 
were  smarting  under  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong,  they  at  last 
agreed  to  endure,  if  but  for  awhile ;  though  not  without  some  bitter 
words  from  his  earliest  victim. 
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"  Mercy  ? "  she  answered,  to  one  of  Mary's  appeals,  "  he  de- 
serves no  mercy,  not  a  day's  peace,  or  sunshine ;  far  less  such  a 
home,  and  wife,  and  child,  as  he  has  here.  Why  does  God  reward 
him  with  such  things?  It  seems  to  me  that  wickedness  does 
prosper,  after  all." 

"  Let  it  prosper,  then,  Fanny ;  it  is  but  sham  happiness,  and 
poor  prosperity,  depend  on  it.  He  who  orders  all,  ordains  this,  no 
doubt  j  and  that  worthless  one  on  whom  you  vow  revenge  will  have 
to  reap  as  he  has  sown,  some  day  or  other.  But  leave  the  vengeance 
to  Him,  who  can  and  will  repay ;  and  let  us,  if  we  can,  meanwhile, 
drive  this  man  into  utter  shame  of  his  villainy  by  " 

"  Shame  him  ?"  was  the  bitter  interruption,  "  him  !  He  has  no 
heart  to  feel  shame,  and  no  conscience ;  you  may  as  well  try  to 
soften  a  piece  of  granite  on  the  hillside.  He  showed  no  mercy  to 
me,  but  on  you  he  might  have  had  pity.  Don't  talk  to  me,  ma'am, 
of  patience  or  mercy  for  such  as  him  •  I  have  none  to  give." 

But  little  Sunshine's  words  prevailed  at  last,  and  the  two 
women  parted  for  the  night,  resolved  to  endure  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THREE    AGAINST  ONE. 
ei  E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires." — Gray. 

Willy  Fitzgerald  was  sitting  at  lunch  in  the  little  breakfast- 
room  at  Vine  Cottage ;  and  opposite  to  him  sat  the  Doctor,  a  trifle 
older,  greyer,  and  stouter  than  when  we  last  saw  him,  but  still 
possessed  of  the  same  kindly  heart,  and  as  fond  of  a  joke  as  ever. 

He  had  missed  his  daughter  sadly,  as  may  be  supposed, — more 
sadly,  indeed,  than  he  cared  to  tell ;  and,  as  long  as  he  could,  had 
tried  to  solace  himself  with  the  thought  that  she  was  happy,  had  a 
home  of  comfort,  and  a  prospect  of  a  happy  future  among  her 
children,  when  he  should  be  at  rest  in  Langford  churchyard.  But, 
at  last,  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  him  that,  in  spite  of  her 
assumed  brightness  and  apparent  content,  all  was  not  well  at  the 
Home  Farm.  Mr.  Frank  Stone — the  amiable  young  man  who  once 
played  backgammon  with  such  unwearied  patience — was  a  very 
different  person  when  he  had  won  the  game  for  which  he  played. 
And  the  conviction  that  it  was  so,  often  brought  tears  into  the  old 
man's  eyes.  But  he  saw  that  any  interference  on  his  part  would 
be  worse  than  useless ;  and  therefore  wisely  held  his  tongue.  Not 
a  whisper  of  her  unhappiness  should  escape  from  his  lips. 

"  Well,  Fitzgerald,"  said  the  old  man,  "  which  way  does  your 
round  lie  to-day  ?    With  that  smart  rosebud  in  your  button-hole, 
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you  ought  to  have  a  young  and  pretty  patient  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  the  handsome  young  doctor." 

"  My  youngest  and  fairest  patient  to-day,  Doctor,  is  old  Barge- 
man, at  the  Alms-houses  ;  and  after  seeing  her,  I  am  going  to  dine 
at  the  Manor  Farm." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  Fitz.  It  will  cheer  Mary  up  to  see  you, 
again ;  though  I  think  they  might  have  asked  me.  But  fathers- 
in-law,  after  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over,  seem  to  lose  their 
popularity  in  a  wonderful  fashion.  Mr.  Frank  Stone's  fondnesa 
for  me  at  one  time  was  incredible ;  now,  he  looks  as  if  he  would  eat 
me,  when  I  drop  in  at  the  Farm.  Well,  well,  give  my  love  to 
Mary  and  the  boy.  Fll  drive  in  to  Sandymouth,  and  take  pot-luck 
with  my  old  friend,  Horam." 

And  so  they  parted. 

When  the  Doctor  was  gone,  Fitzgerald  opened  his  desk  to 
write  a  letter;  and  as  he  did  so,  there  fell  out  from  some  little 
nook  a  sheet  of  yellowish  paper,  carefully  folded  up,  which  dropped 
to  the  floor.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  having  opened  it,  found 
inside  the  leaves  of  a  white  rose,  pressed  very  thin,  but  still  with  a 
faint  odour  lingering  about  them,  which  told  him  of  days  long 
gone  by. 

"  By  Jove  ! "  he  said,  "  the  old  rose-leaves  that  I  picked  to 
pieces  on  the  coach-top,  the  day  that  I  started  for  London  \3i 

Many  a  time  in  past  years  had  he  opened  the  little  packet, 
looked  at  the  pale  withered  leaves,  and  shut  them  up  again ;  not 
without  a  grain  of  hope.  Now,  he  looked  at  them  sadly  enough, 
but  folded  them  up,  and  put  them  back  once  more  into  the  old 
corner  of  his  desk. 

"  Ah,  it's  all  over  now,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  The  dream 
was  pleasant  enough  while  it  lasted ;  but,  as  she  chose  Stone 
instead  of  me,  I  suppose  she  liked  him  best.  Of  course,  she  had  a 
right  to  choose.  And  they  say  that  she  is  tolerably  happy,  too,  with 
that  fellow.  But,  hang  me,  if  I  believe  it,  all  the  same.  However, 
I  shall  be  able  to  judge  for  myself  to-night." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  letter,  not  in  the  most  amiable 
of  moods  ;  half  angry  with  himself,  though  he  knew  not  why,  and 
half  inclined  to  be  angry  with  any  one  else  who  fell  in  his  way. 
Luckily,  no  one  did  so  fall,  until  he  got  to  Widow  Bargeman's ; 
and  there  of  course  he  was  obliged — as  a  doctor  must — to  bottle 
his  ill-temper,  and  be  as  mild  as  an  emulsion !  But,  he  was  not 
himself;  and  so  Mrs.  Bargeman  declared,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
to  Sarah,  her  chosen  handmaid. 

"  Dear  heart,"  said  the  old  widow,  "  to  think  of  that  handsome, 
well-conducted  young  man  behaving  of  himself  in  that  style ! 
Why,  he   most  bit  my  nose  off,  he  did,  when  I  said  Fd 
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got  two  kinds  of  pain  in  my  left  shoulder.  You  heard  him, 
Sarah?" 

"  No 'm,  I  can't  say  as  I  did ;  for  just  then  I  was  busy  behind 
the  screen,  at  the  cupboard."  (As  indeed  she  was,  having  taken 
refuge  there  to  avoid  laughing  outright  at  the  dialogue  going  on 
between  doctor  and  patient.) 

"  'I've  got  two  kinds  of  pain,  doctor/  I  says,  fin  my  left  arm, 
whenever  I  lift  it  up/  And  what  do  you  think,  Sarah,  he 
answers  ? 

" '  Then,  don't  lift  it  up/  he  says. 

"  '  Don't  lift  it  ?'  I  answers ;  e  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  what  is  a  young 
woman  to  do  with  her  arm  if  she  an't  to  lift  it  up  ?' 

" '  Why,  I  suppose/  he  says,  c  the  young  woman  must  let  it 
hang  down,  unless  she's  as  stubborn  as  old  women  are  sometimes ; 
and,  as  for  the  two  kind  of  pains,  Mrs.  Bargeman,  what  are  they 
like?' 

" c  Like  ?'  I  says,  c  why,  one  is  a  kind  of  a  screeching  pain,  that 
goes  through  you  like  a  corkscrew,  and  pulls  you  to  pieces ;  and 
then  the  other  comes  and  jams  you  altogether,  again.' 

"  c  Ah,  yes/  he  says,  c  I  see,  Mrs.  Bargeman ;  just  like  the  two 
kinds  of  sugar — one  brown  and  the  other  white,  and  yet  both 
sweet.  And  whatever  you  do/  he  says,  '  don't  you  go  trying  your 
arm  at  the  pump !'  As  if  I  was  going  crazy,  to  dream  of  such  a 
thing.  And,  then,  away  he  goes.  Poor  young  man,  he  is  not 
hisself,  at  all." 

Fitzgerald,  indeed,  was  not  himself ;  but  his  ride  freshened  him 
up,  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  Encombe,  an  hour  before  dinner,  he 
was  thinking  cheerily  of  the  old  widow  and  her  two  pains,  and 
determined  that  Stone  should  see  no  trace  of  his  trouble.  When 
he  reached  the  Farm,  knowing  the  path  round  to  the  stables,  he 
rode  there  at  once,  gave  his  horse  up  to  a  groom,  and  made  his 
way  into  one  of  the  back-gardens,  where  he  had  heard  the  story  of 
the  Three  Pigs.  He  looked  about  carefully,  knowing  it  to  be  one 
of  Mary's  favourite  haunts ;  but  not  a  glimpse  could  he  catch  of 
her  or  little  Charley.  Frank,  so  he  heard  from  the  groom,  had 
ridden  into  Sandymouth,  and  would  not  be  back  till  dinner-time  ; 
and  so  he  sauntered  on  into  the  long  avenue  beyond.  There,  at 
the  further  end,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  search — with  Master 
Charley,  as  usual — and  hastened  to  meet  her. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  heartily,  but  for  a  moment  said 
nothing ;  but  turning  to  the  child, — 

"  Charley,  my  man,  run  down  to  where  Fanny  is,  under  the  big 
tree,  sewing,  and  stay  there  till  I  come." 

Then  the  two  cousins  walked  away  together,  pacing  to  and  fro 
under  the  deep  shade ;  and  as  they  walked,  their  talk  ran  thus  : 
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" I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Willy,  for  I  need  a  friend ;  and  you 
I  can  trust." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
pale  and  haggard,  and  set, — that  there  was  an  angry  flush  on  the 
cheek,  and  that  the  eyes  looked  sunken,  and  fiercely  bright. 

"  Good  heavens  !  Mary" — the  old  familiar  name  slipped  from 
him  unawares — "what  is  the  matter? — you  look  as  if  you  had  a 
fever.    Come  into  the  house.    You  are  not  fit  to  be  here/" 

"  No  fever,  Willy,"  she  answered  hastily,  u  no  fever  that  you 
can  cure.  Take  my  hand,  feel  the  pulse,  if  you  like.  There  is  no 
fever  there.  But  don't  talk  of  going  into  the  house.  For,  unless 
you  had  been  coming  here,  I  think  the  chances  are  that  I  should 
have  left  it  far  behind  by  this  time, — left  it  for  ever."" 

"  Left  the  Manor  Farm  for  ever  ?  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Do  you  remember,  years  ago,  in  the  old  happy  days  at  Lang- 
ford,  Willy,  warning  me  against  a  man, — and  telling  me,  and 
telling  poor  papa,  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted  ?  And  we,  fool- 
ishly, madly,  refused  to  listen,  and  were  angry  at  what  we  said  was 
jealousy,  and  all  but  quarrelled  about  it  ?" 

"  Yes,""  was  the  reluctant  answer ;  "  I  do — too  well/'' 

"  Well,  your  words  were  not  half  strong  enough, — no  words  are 
strong  enough  to  paint  such  a  villain.  No  words  are  strong 
enough  to  tell  how  mean  and  paltry  a  liar  and  a  coward  he  is ; — a 
liar  to  those  who  loved  and  would  have  trusted  him, — a  coward  to 
two  miserable,  defenceless  women  !" 

And,  as  she  spoke  these  bitter  words,  her  eyes  flashed  with  all 
the  sparkling  passion  that  lives  in  the  eyes  of  a  brave  and  virtuous 
woman, — a  light  that  would  have  scared  the  coward  of  whom  she 
spoke,  as  flame  devours  stubble. 

Fitzgerald  would  have  interrupted  her  at  this  point,  but  in  a 
second  she  dashed  on  again, — 

"  God  knows,  he  has  wronged  me  deeply  enough.  But  there 
is  another  whom  he  has  wronged  even  more  deeply,  a  hundred- 
fold. Look  away  under  the  tree,  there ; — do  you  see  that  girl  at 
play  with  my  boy  ?  That  is  the  poor,  lost,  truant  from  St. 
Padron's,  the  old  fisherman's  daughter,  whom  the  false  coward 
that  dares  to  call  me  his  wife  enticed  away  from  her  home, 
betrayed  and  ruined,  and  left  to  die  in  her  despair  [" 

"  Fanny  Miller  ? — but  how  is  she  here,  of  all  places  under  the 
sun  ?  This  is  the  very  last  house  I  should  have  looked  to  sec 
her  in."" 

Then,  as  far  as  she  knew  it,  Mary  told  the  story, — in  angry, 
indignant  words,  and  with  contempt  flashing  from  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.    Fitzgerald  listened  in  silence  ;  but  when  she  had  finished, 
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lie  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  or  what  to  advise.  And  yet,  speak 
he  must. 

"  Willy,"  she  said,  "  you  must  advise  me ;  for  I  have  no  one 
else  to  turn  to.  It  would  break  papa's  heart  outright,  if  I  were  to 
tell  him  now,  in  the  first  bitterness  of  my  trouble.  Shall  I  leave 
this  place  at  once  ?  And  what  is  this  poor  girl  to  do — where  is 
she  to  go  ?" 

"  First,"  he  answered,  "  let  us  think  about  yourself.  Leaving 
the  Farm  will  be  of  no  use ;  because,  if  he  pleases,  your  husband 
can  bring  you  back  again.  He  can  force  you  to  come  back, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  And,  besides,  if  you  go,  you  must 
leave  your  boy  behind  you.  The  law  will  give  him  up  to  his 
father,  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  go  through  all  the  scandal 
and  misery  of  asking  for  the  law's  assistance.  There  is  no  help  for 
you,  that  I  can  see — for  the  present — but  to  stay  where  you  are. 
Does  he  suspect  that  you  know  who  Fanny  Marshall  really  is  ?" 

"  Not  one  grain,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  his  face.  But  he 
clearly  doesn't  know  what  card  to  play  next.  He  was  studiously 
polite  and  rude,  by  turns,  this  morning,  at  breakfast ;  though 
plainly  in  dread  of  offending  me, — I  could  see  that.  But  he  has 
not  spoken  to  Fanny  since  and  she  is  quite  ready  for  him  when 
he  does  speak." 

"  All  the  greater  reason,  then,  for  keeping  quiet  at  present. 
I  am  but  a  poor  hand  to  advise  in  such  matters  as  these ;  but  my 
old  friend,  Harry  Penfold,  at  St.  Padron's,  is  the  fellow  to  consult. 
He  knows  Frank  Stone  almost  as  well  as  I  do,  and  will  advise  you 
for  the  very  best.  Go  to  him,  tell  him  the  whole  story — (it's 
quite  safe  with  him  as  a  parish  priest) — and  say,  what  shall  I 
do?  If  any  man  can  help  you,  he  can — and  will,  as  far  as  advice 
goes.  I  can't  go  with  you,  of  course.  But  his  is  the  square 
house  on  the  cliff,  not  far  from  the  church,  and  you  can't  miss  it. 
Your  ponies  will  take  you  there  in  half  an  hour  or  so ;  and, 
luckily,  the  place  is  out  of  the  town,  so  that  nobody  need  be  the 
wiser  in  gossiping  Sandymouth." 

"  But,  am  I  bound,  Willy,  to  stay  here  in  the  house  with 
him  ?" 

"  He  has  been  guilty  of  no  legal  cruelty.  Even  this  unhappy 
girl  came  here,  you  see,  of  her  own  accord — more  by  your  own 
doing  than  by  his.  If  you  leave  him,  he  can  force  you  to  come 
back ;  if  you  go  with  your  child,  he  can  take  the  boy  from  you ; 
if  you  go  without  him  " 

"  That  I  could  never  do.  Nothing  shall  separate  me  from 
Charley." 

"  Then,  you  must  stay  where  you  are,"  he  answered,  "  for  the 
present  at  least.    Let  the  first  move  come  from  him.    Let  him 
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know  that  you  are  aware  of  his  guilt,  or  not,  just  as  circumstances 
compel  you.  Use  your  knowledge  as  a  weapon,  in  fact ;  and  I 
think  you  may  get  the  whip-hand  of  him  yet." 

n  And  what  is  to  be  done  with  Fanny  Marshall  V 

"  She  must  stay  and  help  you  to  fight  the  battle ;  and 
fight  she  may,  far  more  freely  than  you  can.  All  redress 
for  her  injuries  is,  for  the  present,  utterly  beyond  her  reach, — 
deep  as  they  are,  and  scoundrel  as  he  is.  Nothing  can  touch 
him,  unless  it  be  the  fishermen  of  St.  Padron's  ;  and  if  they 
get  hold  of  him  after  her  story  is  known,  I  wouldn't  give  much 
for  his  life.  Your  path,  Mary,  is  hard  and  dark ;  but  hers  is 
comparatively  easy.  Plainly,  it  lies  homeward.  The  old  man, 
they  say,  is  dying  by  inches — pining  away  for  his  child.  She  will 
have  to  go  to  him — though  not,  it  may  be,  jet.33 

"Meanwhile/"'  he  added,  "you  two  must  hold  fast  together; 
or,  single-handed,  either  may  be  no  match  for  his  cunning.  In 
his  present  temper,  he  will  be  utterly  unscrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  means  to  carry  out  his  purpose/'' 

So  far,  this  was  the  upshot  of  their  talk ;  and  with  this  advice 
Mary  was  obliged  to  be  content.  The  next  move  must  come  from 
Mr.  F.  Stone  himself,  and  for  this  she  must  watch  and  wait. 

Presently  the  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and  she  had  to  hurry  in, 
so  as  to  be  ready  dressed  on  her  husband's  return  from  Sandy- 
mouth. 

n  I  need  not  ask  you,  Willy/''  she  said,  "  to  keep  all  this  sad 
misery  a  secret,  as  yet ;  though  it  must  and  will  ooze  out  before 
long,  and  darken  many  a  heart  besides  mine/'' 

At  this  moment  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  stable -yard  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house,  before  his  time ;  and  Mary 
had  to  escape  hastily  at  once  through  the  back  garden,  leaving 
Fitzgerald  to  meet  him  in  the  avenue. 

Stone  had  come  back  thus  early  from  Sandymouth  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  any  private  conference*  between  Fitz- 
gerald and  his  wife ;  but  for  this  he  was  too  late. 

On  dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  said  to  the  groom,  "Is 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  come,  Sam  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  he's  out  in  the  Beech-walk,  a  playing  with  Master 
Charley,  I  think,  sir." 

It  was  in  the  Beech-walk,  therefore,  that  the  two  friends  met ; 
both  trying  to  seem  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  neither  succeeding ; 
Fitzgerald  hardly  able  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  man  he  had 
to  deal  with,  and  Stone  himself  doubtful  as  to  whether  his  wife 
and  guest  had  as  yet  met,  or  not. 

But  they  shook  hands,  and  in  a  desultory  fashion  discussed  the 
weather,  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  last  morsel  of  Irish  news,  and 
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the  last  scrap  from  Sandymouth.  Then,  happily,  it  occurred  to 
the  host  that  he  had  not  dressed  for  dinner ;  and  in  they  went 
together. 

Mary  was  in  the  drawing-room  as  her  husband  entered,  bring- 
ing his  guest  with  him  ;  and,  with  the  ready  wit  of  a  woman,  rose 
and  shook  hands  with  Fitzgerald,  as  if  it  had  been  their  first 
meeting  for  the  day.  The  old  Rector  of  the  parish  was  also 
there ;  and  so,  Stone  left  his  two  foes  together  with  an  easy  mind. 

"The  Rector  is  old  and  quiet  enough,  I  know/'  he  thought  to 
himself ;  c<  but,  still,  he  will  do  as  a  foil.  They  can't  very  well 
plot  while  he  is  present,  even  if  she  has  found  out  anything.  It 
was  a  capital  thought — my  asking  the  Rector  yesterday/'  And  so 
he  dressed  serenely,  and  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  most  amiable 
frame  of  mind. 

The  dinner  was  formal  and  constrained  enough,  but  it  came  to 
an  end  at  last ;  and  all  that  further  concerns  our  story,  of  that 
day,  is  the  one  fact,  that  as  they  parted  in  the  hall,  Stone  begged 
his  guest  to  come  out  and  have  a  quiet  afternoon's  fishing  during 
the  following  week. 

This,  Fitzgerald  was  very  unwilling  to  do ;  but  a  glance  at  a 
pale  and  anxious  face  that  appeared  behind  her  husband's,  and  its 
mute  appeal,  at  once  induced  him  to  alter  his  mind. 

"  Well,  Stone,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  really  am  too  busy  to  give 
up  another  half-day  so  soon;  but,  if  possible,  I  will  meet  you  at 
Sandy  Bridge,  and  we  will  fish  up  stream  to  Bickleigh  together." 

And  so  they  parted. 

All  the  next  day,  and  all  through  several  days  that  followed, 
Stone  watched  narrowly  and  eagerly  to  see  and  speak  to  Fanny 
Miller  alone.  But,  contrive  as  he  would,  somebody  was  always 
in  the  way.  If  he  went  into  the  nursery,  as  if  to  speak  to 
Charley,  she  instantly  got  up  and  left  the  room  at  the  opposite 
door, — for,  luckily,  there  were  two.  If  they  chanced  to  meet 
about  the  hous'e,  she  at  once  dived  into  some  other  room  where 
she  knew  she  should  not  be  alone.  If  in  the  Beech- walk  or  the 
garden,  she  set  off  to  run  a  race  with  the  boy,  to  see  who  first 
would  reach  the  house.  But,  at  last,  they  did  chance  to  meet 
face  to  face,  where  escape  for  her  was  impossible;  and  the  dia- 
logue that  followed  so  touched  the  course  of  future  events,  that  it 
demands  a  place  in  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"WHICH  IS  THE  STRONGER? 

"For  good,  hard,  sturdy,  tenacity  of  purpose 
Commend  me  to  a  woman  ;  soft,  and  yet  like  steel ; 
Pliant,  yet  hard  as  iron ;  meek  as  a  mouse, 
And  yet,  bold  as  a  lion." 

Chervil's  "  Betrothed." 

One  afternoon,  just  before  dinner,  the  two  women  had  talked 
together  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  nursery,  and  once  more  travelled 
through  Fanny's  sad  story  more  fully  than  at  first ;  the  common 
enemy  having  gone  out  (so  he  said  at  starting)  to  shoot  in  the 
next  parish,  and  not  to  return  until  dinner-time.  Both  were  at 
work  on  portions  of  Master  Charley's  attire ;  and  the  hoy  himself, 
worn  out  with  play,  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  little  couch  by  his 
bed-side. 

"  Now,  Fanny/-'  said  her  mistress,  iC  we  have  talked  enough  for 
to-day,  and  you  are  looking  pale  and  fagged.  Go  out  at  once, 
and  take  a  good  run  to  the  end  of  the  avenue.  The  fresh  air  will 
revive  you ;  and  that  I  may  be  sure  you  have  gone  as  far  as  I 
meant,  fetch  me  a  bunch  of  violets  from  the  orchard  hedge." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  will ;  but  is  it  safe?" 

"  Oh  yes,  quite  safe.  He  is  shooting  at  Meavy,  and  he  never 
lets  anything  interfere  with  his  shooting.  Go,  go,  there's  a  good 
girl." 

Bonnet  and  shawl  were  soon  on,  and  she  set  out  at  once. 
Through  the  gardens,  and  down  under  the  broad,  black  shade  of 
the  beech-trees  she  went ;  but  slowly  and  sadly  enough,  and  full 
of  weary  thoughts.  Not  singing  by  the  way,  as  in  the  old  days  at 
St.  Padron's ;  nor  even  with  the  quiet  joy  on  her  face  that  had 
come  to  it  at  the  Dove-Cot.  All  the  past  seemed  to  her  black  and 
dark  as  ever,  the  present  full  of  wild  and  sudden  sorrow, — sorrow 
for  herself  once  more,  and  sorrow  for  another  wounded  heart 
besides  her  own, — while  the  future  was  like  a  troubled  cloud  of 
doubt  and  confusion.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trouble,  on  one 
point  her  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up,  and  this  was  to  carry  out 
her  mistress's  advice  to  the  letter, — "  If  at  any  time  you  do  meet 
him,  Fanny,  defy  him  to  his  face,  and  stick  to  what  you  say.  He 
is  a  coward,  and  you  will  beat  him." 

She  soon  reached  the  end  of  the  avenue,  made  her  way  down 
to  the  orchard  hedge,  quickly  found  the  violets,  and  having 
gathered  a  good  bunch,  turned  to  go  back  to  the  house.  She 
could  sec  plainly  through  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue,  against 
the  clear  evening  sky,  and  not  a  creature  was  in  sight.  But,  when 
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half- way  back  to  the  Farm,  she  suddenly  heard  a  step  behind  her, 
as  she  thought,  and  turned  to  see  what  it  was.  Nothing  moving 
was  visible,  and  on  she  went  once  more.  In  another  moment, 
however,  the  steps  were  heard  again,  this  time  among  the  trees ; 
and  then,  from  a  narrow  side -path,  out  dashed  Mr.  Frank  Stone, 
and  planted  himself,  gun  in  hand,  directly  in  her  way,  so  as  to  bar 
all  further  progress.  His  sudden  appearance  terrified  her,  and  she 
turned  very  pale,  but  her  words  were  bold  and  brave  enough,  as  if 
fear  were  unknown. 

"  At  last/''  he  said,  ec  at  last,  Fanny,  I've  caught  you,  after 
waiting  and  watching  all  these  days/'' 

"  Not  caught  yet,  Francis  Stone ;  not  yet.  You  have  a  gun  in 
your  hand,  I  know,  and  so  I  suppose  are  nearly  a  match  for  a  help- 
less woman;  but  touch  me,  or  stop  me,  if  you  dare,  and  I'll  scream 
loud  enough  to  bring  the  neighbours.  Sam's  at  work  in  the  back 
garden,  and  will  hear  me  in  a  moment/'' 

"  Good  God,  Fanny  V  he  answered  in  a  low  voice,  u  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Who  wants  to  touch  or  stop  you  ?  Not  I.  But 
one  word  I  must  and  will  have,  before  you  go/'' 

At  this  instant  the  wind,  which  had  been  rising  all  day,  swept 
fiercely  over  the  lofty  avenue,  and  made  so  sudden  and  rough  a 
murmur  of  groaning,  creaking  boughs,  and  rustling  leaves,  as  almost 
to  drown  the  voice  of  the  speakers.    This  gave  him  courage. 

<c  Scream  away,"  he  now  added,  "  scream  away ;  though  you 
might  as  well  scream  for  the  moon  as  Sam, — one  is  as  likely  to 
hear  you  as  the  other.  But,  when  these  heroics  of  yours  are  over, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  mean,  and  what  you  want,  by 
coming  here  to  this  house  ? >f 

"I  came  to  this  place,"  she  answered,  slowly  and  bitterly, 
"because — fool  that  I  was — I  fancied  that  there  might  be  one 
grain  of  mercy  or  love  left  in  the  man  that  had  blasted  my  life, — 
that  he  was  not  all  black  and  infamous,  but  might  yet  have  pity 
on  me.  I  came  to  this  house,  not  knowing  the  name  of  the  lady 
who  hired  me ;  and  I  found  that  the  coward  who  had  lied  to  me, 
had  lied  to  her  also,  and  that  there  was  another  woman's  love  to 
be  mocked  at,  and  trampled  on,  and  another  home  to  be  made  deso- 
late. And  then,  Francis  Stone,  my  heart  froze  within  me ;  and  I 
resolved  to  stay  here,  and  watch  you,  and  defy  you,  and,  if  I  can, 
save  her  whom  you  have  made  your  wife  from  the  death  I  have 
gone  through.  Now,  have  you  heard  enough  ?  I  see  your  gun,  and  I 
hear  the  wind  among  the  trees  roaring  loud  enough  to  drown  any 
scream  of  mine ;  and  yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  So  let  me  pass, 
or  you  will  have  to  hear  harder  words  than  these/' 

By  this  time  he  was  almost  speechless  with  rage;  but  he 
planted  himself  more  firmly  in  front  of  the  trembling  girl,  and, 
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after  a  bitter  oath,  answered, — "  Your  fierce  words  are  nothing  to 
me — nothing.  I  have  heard  them  before.  I  came  out,  not  to  bluster 
or  fight,  or  quarrel,  but  to  say  that  as  you  are  here,  and  in  the 
house,  hadn't  we  better  be  friends?  And  you  answer  me  by 
declaring  open  war.    Do  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about?3' 

"  Yes,  I  do  know,"  she  replied ;  "  and  I  am  ready  to  carry  on 
the  war,  too.  Let  me  pass  at  once,  or  I  swear  to  you,  as  sure  as 
there  is  light  in  the  heaven  above  us,  as  soon  as  I  reach  the  house, 
I  will  tell  her  who  I  am,  and  what  you  are !" 

There  was  no  need  to  say  "  let  me  pass,"  after  this.  At  the 
bare  thought  of  his  wife's  getting  possession  of  his  secret,  his 
heart  sank  within  him ;  and  half  mad  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, he  turned  slowly  away  towards  the  path  by  which  he  had 
appeared  at  first,  but  not  before  she  had  added  one  more  barb  to 
the  shaft  that  had  already  pierced  him. 

"  Remember  ! "  she  cried  after  him,  u  remember  !  the  very  first 
time  I  am  again  waylaid,  and  forced  to  speak  against  my  will, — 
the  very  first  cruel  or  false  thing  you  do  to  your  wife  in  that 
house, — that  very  moment,  she  and  every  servant  on  the  Farm 
shall  know  my  story." 

And  then,  half  terrified  at  her  own  boldness,  she  set  off,  and 
ran  as  hard  as  she  could  towards  the  house  where  her  mistress 
wondered  at  her  long  absence. 

This  was  soon  explained ;  and,  after  another  long  talk,  the  two 
women,  now  more  united  than  ever,  felt  that  they  were  more  than 
a  match  for  their  enemy,  however  cunning  or  however  false.  He 
could  not  wound  the  one  without  striking  the  other,  and  thus 
bringing  on  himself  a  double  vengeance. 

"  To-morrow,  Fanny,  you  shall  keep  guard  over  the  boy,  and  I 
will  go  to  St.  Padron's,  and  see  if  my  cousin's  old  friend  can  do 
anything  to  help  us." 

Mr.  F.  Stone's  temper,  that  night,  after  his  return  from  shoot- 
ing, was  something  ferocious.  He  found  some  fault  always,  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  now,  everything  was  wrong.  The  cook  was 
behindhand,  the  meat  was  overdone,  the  wine  was  corked,  the  brat 
of  a  child  was  crying  again,  the  fire  smoked,  and  the  house  was 
full  of  draughts.  He  tried  hard  to  quarrel  with  his  wife  on  any 
and  all  of  these  points ;  but  she,  wise  in  her  generation,  declined 
the  tournament,  and  placidly  agreed  with  all  he  said — so  much  so, 
that  at  last  her  very  agreement  provoked  him. 

"  You  seem  to  take  it  all  very  easy,  to-night  ?" 
"  I  see  no  use  in  taking  it  otherwise,"  she  answered.    "  Be- 
sides, what  can  I  say  but  c  yes  3  when  you  swear  that  the  chimney 
is  smoking  and  the  wine  is  bad  ?    As  to  poor  little  Charley,  it's 
seldom  enough  that  his  voice  is  heard  in  trouble." 
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"  Ah  !  I  thought  that  you  would  contradict  me  at  last.  But  I 
say,  again,  that  the  beggar  is  always  crying,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
have  it.    The  nursery  shall  be  moved/' 

"  Very  well ;  let  it  be  moved  by  all  means,  if  you  will  tell  me 
what  room  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  it.  Pitch  on  what  one  you 
will,  and  you  will  bring  it  nearer  the  dining-room  and  nearer  your 
bed-room." 

"  But,"  he  added,  sulkily,  "  there  are  other  ways  of  moving  a 
nursery,  besides  changing  one  room  for  another.  It  is  possible  to 
send  a  noisy  child  out  of  one  house  into  another,  and  so  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance." 

' '  Are  there  ?  "  she  asked  very  quietly,  looking  up,  as  she  spoke, 
at  his  angry  eyes. 

"  Are  there?"  he  repeated,  angrily,  "what  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  saying  are  there  ?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  was  the  reply;  and  again  she  looked  at 
him  with  those  quiet,  grey  eyes  of  hers,  whose  keen  glance  he 
could  not  meet  without  flinching. 

"Do  you,  indeed  ?  So  do  /  mean  what  I  say;  and  if  that 
child  can't  be  kept  quiet  in  this  house,  he  and  his  nurse  shall  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  cottage  at  the  other  side  of  the  orchard. 
There, — that's  what  /  mean.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Frank,  in  very  few  words.  The  day  that 
Charley  goes  to  live  in  the  cottage,  his  mother  goes  with  him. 
That's  all  I  have  to  say ;  and  I  mean  it.  Move  the  nursery  as 
soon  as  you  like." 

And  as  she  said  these  words  very  quietly,  she  got  up  from  the 
table,  lighted  a  small  lamp  on  the  sideboard,  gave  him  one  flashing 
look  as  she  passed,  and  went  quickly  out,  saying  at  the  door,  "  I 
am  going  to  the  nursery  now." 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  out  to  her  to  come  back. 

"  I  was  only  joking,  Mary;  come  back  !" 

"  I  can't  see  the  least  joke  in  the  matter,  Frank,  not  the  very 
least;  but  whether  in  joke  or  earnest,  I  meant  what  I  said;  and 
as  I  am  very  tired,  I  shall  see  Charley,  and  go  to  bed." 

"  Beaten  again,  by  Jove  !"  was  Mr.  Stone's  immediate  thought, 
as  the  door  closed.  "  Beaten  again, — and  this  time,  it's  my  own 
fault."  Then  he  began  to  speculate  as  to  whether  Fanny  had  told 
of  their  meeting,  or  whether  his  wife  had  by  any  other  means 
found  out  what  had  happened  on  the  night  of  her  arrival.  But  the 
more  he  thought  of  all  his  troubles  and  perplexities,  the  more  be- 
wildered and  angry  he  became ;  taking  refuge  at  last  in  his  usual 
solace,  tobacco. 
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PART  I. 

On  the  eighth  of  the  past  month  the  huge  theatre  in  Bow 
Street  was  opened  "for  a  short  series  of  operatic  perform- 
ances/'' The  occasion  seems  a  favourable  one  for  considering 
the  present  state  of  dramatic  music  in  England,  and  the  prospects 
of  our  Opera  in  the  future.  Has  all  that  admits  of  being  effected 
been  done  already,  have  we  reached  the  summit  of  perfection,  or 
are  we  merely  on  the  borderland  of  a  country  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  estimate  ?  These  are 
the  questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  us,  and  for  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  find  an  answer  in  the  'ensuing  pages. 

Will  our  Opera  of  the  future  be  simply  our  Opera  of  the  present 
with  modifications,  merely  a  development  of  existing  forms,  or 
something  altogether  different  in  kind  ?  This  is  a  query,  to  answer 
which,  we  must  consider  the  aims  of  composers  in  the  past,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  author  and 
musician.  For  it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
the  composition  of  an  Opera,  two  capacities  are  involved,  the 
literary  and  the  musical.  An  Opera  is  not,  or  at  least  it  ought 
not  to  be,  so  many  airs,  trios,  choruses,  and  finales,  tacked  on  to 
words  and  sentiments  of  any  sort,  but  a  play  dependent  for  the 
full  elucidation  of  its  meaning  upon  music.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  composers  in  the  present 
day,  in  whose  estimation  the  theme  of  an  Opera  is  merely  a  vehicle 
for  the  introduction  of  their  writings  to  the  public.  The  majority 
of  musicians  would  be  very  reluctant  to  share  the  honours  of  a 
possible  triumph  with  the  author  of  the  Libretto  which  they  had 
condescended  to  embroider  with  their  melodies.  The  influence 
that  this  contempt  for  the  literary  portion  of  opera  has  had  upon 
the  music  of  the  stage  and  music  in  general,  will  be  discussed 
when  we  have  proceeded  further  in  our  article. 

The  Operatic  Stage  of  the  present  day  is  occupied  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  works  of  some  half-dozen  composers.  Beet- 
hoven's "  Fidelio  "  is  performed  once  or  twice  in  a  season,  or  not 
so  often.  Weber's  "  Oberon,"  and  "  Der  Frcischutz,"  are  heard 
now  and  then,  his  "Euryanthe"  never.    Gounod  has  written 
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some  six  or  eight  operas,  and  of  them  "  Faust "  has  achieved 
popularity.  Schubert's  music  is  never  performed  at  all.  Spohr 
has  written  the  following  works  amongst  others  :  "  Azor  and 
Zemire,"  "Owl  Queen/'  "The  Crusaders/'  "The  Alchemist/' 
"  J essonda/'  "  Pietro  von  Abano/'  and  "  Faust."  None  of  them 
have  been  given  in  London  this  many  a  year.  Auber  has  com- 
posed Operas  without  number ;  the  following  are  amongst  his 
best :  "  Masaniello/'  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  the  "  Crown  Diamonds/' 
"  Gustavus  III."  "Lestocq,"  and  "Le  premier  jour  du  bonheur." 
Out  of  these  half-dozen,  "  Masaniello "  has  been  repeatedly, 
"Fra  Diavolo"  sometimes,  performed.  The  "Crown  Diamonds" 
has  occasionally  been  given  in  a  mutilated  shape  by  an  English 
company.  The  rest  are  strangers  to  us.  Rossini,  who  wrote  "  Le 
barbiere  de  Seviglia,"  "  William  Tell,"  "  La  Gazza  Ladra," 
"  Semiramide,"  "  La  donna  del  Lago,"  "  Tancredi,"  "  Le  siege  de 
Corinth,"  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,"  "  L'  Italiani  in  Algeria/'  and 
"  Turco  in  Italia,"  besides  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
name,  is  represented  by  the  "  Barbiere "  alone.  "  Guillaume 
Tell"  in  an  incomplete  form  is  given  occasionally.  "  Semiramide," 
and  "La  Gazza  Ladra"  are  heard  at  intervals.  Mozart,  on  the 
whole,  is  luckier ;  out  of  six  works,  "  Don  Juan,"  "  II  flauto 
magico,"  "Le  marriage  de  Figaro,"  "II  Seraglio,"  "La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,"  and  "  Cosi  fan  tutti/'  three  are  tolerably  well 
known  in  this  country.  Cherubini's  fine  Opera  "Medea," 
reckoned  by  Beethoven  the  grandest  dramatic  composition  in  the 
world,  seems  a  drug  in  the  market.  Verdi,  out  of  compositions 
innumerable  is  known  by  his  "  Trovatore "  and  "  Traviata." 
"  Un  ballo  en  Maschera "  is  run  on  periodically  when  a  more 
popular  work  has  to  be  withdrawn.  "Don  Carlos,"  his  chef 
d'ceuvre  beyond  all  doubt  failed  to  please.  "Rigoletto"  has  not 
been  tolerably  performed  in  London  for  many  years.  Bellini 
wrote  "Norma,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  "  I  Puritani,"  "Romeo  e 
Giuletta,"  otherwise  known  as  "Montecchi  e  Capuletti,"  and 
"II  Pirata."  The  first  three  works  are  given  repeatedly,  the 
other  two  not  at  all.  Donizetti  wrote  at  least  fifty  Operas  and  is 
represented  by  "  Lucia,"  "  Lucrezia,"  "  Don  Pasquale"  "  L'elisir 
d'amore,"  "  La  Favorita,"  and  "  Linda  di  Chamouni."  Meyer- 
beer's "  Huguenots  "  is  popular,  his  "  Le  Prophete "  is  moder- 
ately so,  his  "  L'Africaine,"  seems  pretty  well  forgotten,  his 
"  Stella  del  Nord"  is  reproduced  at  long  intervals,  his  "  Dinorah  " 
has  been  revived  with  success  lately,  his  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  is 
given  now  and  then ;  as  for  the  rest  of  his  Operas,  his  "  Mar- 
gherita  d'Anjou/'  and  so  forth,  so  far  as  the  English  public 
is  concerned,  they  might  never  have  been  written.  Gluck's 
' '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris "  was  given  a  year  or  two  ago,  his  other 
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compositions  are  forbidden  fruit.  Hcrold  and  Boicldieu  have 
dropped  out  of  remembrance.  Balfe,  a  prolific  writer,  is  known 
by  his  "  Bohemian  Girl "  and  "  Rose  of  Castille,"  which  are 
played  in  the  Provinces.  Wallace,  amongst  other  works  has  pro- 
duced "  Lurline,"  the  "  Amber  Witch/'  and  "  Maritana  -,J  the 
first  and  last  of  these  are  the  ones  by  which  he  is  familiar  to  the 
public.  Macfarren  has  written  "  Robin  Hood/'  "  Don  Quixote," 
"  Charles  II."  "Helvellyn,"  and  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  With 
how  many  of  these,  we  may  ask,  is  the  average  reader  acquainted 
at  all  ?  Wagner  has  embodied  his  peculiar  theories  in  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  "  Lohengrin,"  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde,"  the  "  Meistersinger  of  Nuremburg,"  "  Rheingold,"  and 
in  a  minor  degree  in  "  Rienzi."  No  London  manager  has  yet 
seen  fit  to  allow  any  of  these  compositions  a  hearing.  Flotow's 
<c  Martha"  is  liked,  his  "  Stradella "  not  at  all.  Ambroise 
Thomas  has  met  with  a  kind  of  success  in  "  Hamlet ;"  he  will 
meet  with  another  success  of  the  same  sort  in  "  Mignon." 
Beyond  the  writers  we  have  named  there  are  a  host  of  others 
whose  names  are  not  even  known  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  produced  works  whose  success  has 
been  unequivocal  and  lasting. 

To  consider  in  what  manner  opera  may  be  represented  on  the 
Continent  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  It  will 
appear  from  what  we  shall  advance  in  the  ensuing  pages  that  so 
far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned  the  recognised  exponents  of 
the  lyric  drama  are  Mozart,  Rossini  and  three  diligent  students  of 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  and  Verdi ;  Auber  and  an  imitator  of 
Auber,  Flotow;  Meyerbeer  and  a  disciple  of  Meyerbeer,  Gounod. 
Beethoven  must  be  left  out  of  the  question  because  his  one  Opera 
is  performed  so  seldom.  Cherubim  is  distasteful  to  all  but  a  sec- 
tion of  the  musical  public.  Spohr,  who  has  a  strongly  marked 
individuality  of  his  own,  is  not  known  to  Londoners,  and  Weber, 
though  tolerated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  admired,  does  not  come 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  popular  favourites. 

Broadly,  opera,  as  acclimatised  in  England,  is  represented  as 
regards  the  German  school  by  Mozart  alone,  as  respects  the 
Italian  by  Rossini  and  his  followers,  and  in  the  case  of  the  French 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Huguenots,"  Auber,  and  Gounod,  who, 
half  Gallic,  half  Teutonic,  has  combined  with  a  large  part  of  the 
theory  of  Meyerbeer  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Spohr,  and 
some  of  the  theories  of  Wagner,  a  metaphysical  German. 

We  shall  occupy  ourselves  in  the  first  instance  with  a  few 
remarks  on  some  of  the  theories  and  tendencies  of  the  old  classical 
and  the  modern  Italian  styles  as  apart  from  the  Franco  Teutonic 
and  the  professedly  transcendental.    We  shall  then  proceed  to  in- 
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vestigate  more  recent  phases  of  artistic  belief,  and  shall  consider 
the  prospects  of  Opera  in  general,  and  of  oivr  National  Opera  in 
particular,  more  especially  in  reference  to  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  future. 

Mozart's  theory  of  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  lyric  drama 
appears  to  have  taken  no  definite  shape.     His   musical  style 
was   distinguished  by  mannerisms  which  led  to  its  frequent 
and  invariably  unsuccessful  imitation;   but  to  judge  by  the 
libretti  on  which  his  works  were  founded,  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  scruple  in  making  use  of  any  sort  of  material  that 
came  to  hand.    And  whatever  the  material  might  be,  it  always 
received  treatment  of  much  the  same  kind.    It  would  be  hard  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  famous  love  song  of  Cherubino  and 
an  Agnus  Dei  in  one  of  his  masses.     The  tone  of  feeling  in  each 
is  almost  precisely  the  same.     The  temple  music  in  the  "  Magic 
Elute M  is  as  serious  as  any  composition  that  this  fluent  and 
melodious  composer  produced  for  the  Church.    There  is  nothing 
of  irony  in  it.    Evidently  it  was  occasioned,  not  by  any  exigency 
of  the  play,  for  it  does  not  help  a  very  obscure  dramatic  situation 
in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  to  mystify  it  still  further  : 
but  it  must  have  been  suggested  by  a  certain  train  of  ideas  run- 
ning in  the  composer's  own  mind,  and  independent  of  those  in  the 
author's  text.    It  is  solemn,  profound,  impressive,  not  charac- 
teristic, not  Egyptian  in  the  least.    Occurring  as  it  does,  it  is  as 
unmeaning  as  any  of  the  inexplicable  trills  and  jocularities  to  be 
met  with  in  the  same  writer's  masses.     But  Mozart  was  not  the 
man  to  trouble  himself  about  the  professed  groundwork  of  his 
ideas.    A  creed  or  a  Benedictus  met  with  as  scant  courtesy  at  his 
hands  as  the  "  book  of  the  words  "  did  afterwards  at  those  of  an 
equally   fluent,   though   perhaps  not   equally  gifted  melodist, 
Rossini.    Both  seemed  to  regard  the  sentences  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  merely  as  pegs  on  which  they  were  justified  in  hang- 
ing ideas  of  almost  any  sort.    There  is  a  quartett  in  the  "  Stabat 
Mater  "  quaint,  graceful,  piquant  to  a  degree;  but  what  the  music 
has  to  do  with  the  poetry  to  which  it  is  set,  ingenuity  itself  would 
be  puzzled  to  determine.    Hence  it  comes  that  both  in  the  com- 
positions of  Mozart  and  those  of  Rossini,  there  is  a  terrible  want 
of  earnestness,  and  consequently  of  heart.    Neither  could  ever 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  passion  demanded  by  a  situation  in 
"  Fidelio."     Neither,  in  fact,  and  we  make  the  statement  with  a 
sincere  respect  for  the  undoubted  genius  of  both,  appeared  capable 
of  expressing  a  passion  of  his  own,  or  of  interpreting  the  passion 
of  another  when  the  exigencies  of  the  drama  required  that  he 
should  do  so.     Probably  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Mozart  and 
the  Italian  maestro  combined  in  approving  only  of  libretti,  in 
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which  nothing  more  than  mere  sentimentalism  or  sham  feeling  was 
involved.  It  is  pretty  well  beyond  question  that  let  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  have  been  what  they  might,  they  would  not 
have  caused  either  musician  to  swerve  in  any  particular  degree  from 
his  fixed,  purpose,  from  the  employment  of  a  certain  form  of 
treatment,  which  however  musically  effective  it  might  be  deemed, 
was  yet  not  calculated  to  elucidate  matters  in  the  least.  For  the 
best  of  poets  or  story-tellers  can  only  half  say  a  thing,  the  height 
and  the  depth  of  the  passion  can  be  revealed  but  at  the  will  of 
the  composer,  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  work  in  harmony. 
Now  take  Rossini  or  Mozart  at  his  best.  What  does  either  add 
to  our  comprehension  of  a  mystic  passage,  to  our  conception  of 
the  writer's  inner  meaning?  Words  are  only  the  skeleton;  the 
flesh  and  blood,  the  vitality  of  what  is  written,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  aid  of  a  sister  art.  Words  by  themselves  have  no  motive 
power.  It  is  their  soul  which  quickens,  and  this  more  subtle  and 
delicate  essence  of  expression  which  cannot  be  said  and  printed 
it  is  that  must  be  supplied  by  music.  Now  it  is  here  that  both 
the  great  composers  we  have  named — for  great  beyond  question 
they  are  musically,  i.e.,  melodiously  and  harmonically,  though  they 
were  not  eloquently  great — seem  to  fail  us.  What  we  want  they 
withhold,  or  are  incapable  of  giving,  and  we  receive  instead  some- 
thing in  itself  excellent,  but  altogether  out  of  place.  For  we 
require  that  what  we  comprehend  imperfectly,  realise  but  dully, 
shall  have  vivid,  piercing  lights  thrown  upon  it ;  yet  so  far  from 
being  enlightened  we  are  baulked  by  yet  further  obscurements,  we 
are  cheated  by  something  of  which  the  charm  depends  altogether 
on  its  own  soulless  beauty,  our  eyes  are  not  relieved  by  the  draw- 
ing up  or  the  clearing  off  of  darkness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  se- 
duced by  the  letting  down  of  a  curtain  wrought  with  wizard's  skill, 
which  yet  adds  only  one  more  barrier  to  the  many  between  us  and 
the  interpretation  for  which  we  seek.  Mozart  endows  no  dry  bones 
with  vitality.  Where  we  stood,  there  he  leaves  us.  To  all  our  que- 
ries, whatsoever  their  nature,  his  answer  is  much  the  same.  A  cer- 
tain breadth  and  grandeur,  a  solemn  stateliness,  a  flow  of  genial, 
but  tamely  expressive  melody, — nothing  definite.  We  can  never  get 
anything  but  generalities  from  him,  the  most  charming,  the  most 
cleverly  concealed  of  generalities,  it  is  true,  but  generalities  they 
are,  and  nothing  else.  In  every  good  poem,  in  every  real  and 
profound  doctrine  there  is  an  inner  light  which  is  hidden  for  ever 
from  some,  which  by  others  is  attainable  only  by  certain  paths, 
which  dawns  upon  us  after  a  time  by  reflection  peculiarly  aided 
"  by  the  use  of  charms."  It  is  this  incomparably  better  part, 
this  life  dimly  suggested  by  the  form  that  embodies  it,  to  which 
Mozart  might  have  helped  us.  had  he  so  willed.    And  yet  for  all 
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his  great  powers  lie  may  have  lacked  the  capacity  so  to  do, 
certainly  he  left  undone  what  has  been  effected  at  least  in  part  by 
men  who  had  not  a  tithe  of  his  musical  ability.  Nothing  that  he 
dealt  with  was  made  by  his  power  much  more  luminous.  He 
could  not,  or,  at  all  events,  did  not  throw  a  light  from  within,  but 
only  from  without,  which,  brilliant  and  dazzling  as  it  might  be, 
yet  revealed  nothing.  The  spirit  of  the  doctrine  still  remained 
hidden,  though  the  form  that  shrouded  it  was  brought  forward 
more  distinctly,  and  in  a  guise  more  attractive  than  it  had  yet 
possessed.  Mozart's  music  for  the  Church  has  little  decided 
character.  It  is  in  no  wise  superior  as  regards  its  eloquence  to 
the  written  forms  themselves.  It  is  splendid,  but  insincere.  It 
embroiders,  it  does  not  elucidate.  How  differently  under  like 
conditions  has  a  more  Miltonic  composer  used  his  resources.  To 
illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  shall  employ  a  simple  figure.  Two 
men  recite  a  prayer.  With  the  one  it  is  a  combination  of  words 
and  stops,  nothing  more,  and  as  that  alone  it  impresses  the  hearer. 
To  the  other  it  is  suggestive  of  thoughts  unutterable,  unutterable 
because  deep,  countless,  and  stretching  to  infinite  distances,  and  a 
like  profundity  of  reflection  is  stirred  by  means  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, impassioned  voice  of  the  speaker  in  the  mind  of  the 
listener.  Mere  studied  eloquence,  mere  silver  tones,  mere  tricks 
of  style  cannot  produce  a  result  in  degree  and  kind  equal  to 
this.  The  gift  of  melody,  the  gift  of  harmony,  all  the  technical 
skill  attainable,  are  sometimes  insufficient  to  bring  the  composer  a 
whit  nearer  to  what  should  be  the  true  object  of  his  art.  Mozart 
leaves  a  creed — a  creed  and  nothing  more.  Rossini  leaves 
a  creed  something  less  than  a  creed,  a  form  suggesting  the 
Church  on  one  side,  and  the  theatre  on  the  other.  Beethoven 
wrestled  with  the  form  and  plucked  out  its  heart.  The  length 
and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth,  the  intensity  and  the  vitality 
of  its  meaning,  that  it  was  which  he  placed  before  the  hearer. 
Mozart's  creed  suggests  Mozart,  his  beauties,  his  mannerisms,  and 
in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  words  which  he  ornamented  with  his 
music,  but  nothing  much  besides.  Beethoven's  creed  embodies 
the  soul  of  a  form,  a  picture  of  the  thing  inferred,  the  ideas  to 
which  the  symbols  pointed.  "  Et  crucifixus."  We  want  here  more 
than  the  passage  paraphrased  into  music.  We  require  to  have 
brought  home  to  us  the  full  solemnity  of  the  announcement. 

It  is  the  capacity  of  music  to  fulfil  such  a  demand,  at  least  in 
part,  which  renders  it  the  valuable  adjunct  it  is  in  the  service  of 
the  Church.  It  is  a  platitude  to  say  that  music  is  the  most  elo- 
quent and  comprehensive  form  of  poetry  ever  invented.  Nothing 
is  too  great  or  too  small  for  it ;  and  it  has  this  advantage  over 
written  poetry,  that  it  can  suggest  a  diversity  of  images  at  the 
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same  time.  There  have  been  composers  who  habitually  threw  light 
upon  the  subjects  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  from  within;  and 
there  have  been  others  who  at  once  did  less  and  more  than  this, — 
who  brought  the  form  into  greater  prominence,  and,  while  doing 
so,  embroidered  it  with  fancies  of  their  own  which  added  yet 
another  crust  to  that  which  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  before. 
Beethoven  was  of  the  first  class,  so  too  was  Cherubini ;  Mozart, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Barbiere"  were  of  the  latter.  Yet  Rossini, 
though  in  his  Church  music  he  was  a  grave  offender,  in  some  of 
his  dramatic  compositions  showed  a  capacity  to  be  eloquent  in  a 
certain  direction.  The  music  to  Mozart's  "  Figaro""  explains 
nothing.  As  music  per  se,  it  is  above  praise ;  as  dramatic  music  it 
is  without  meaning.  It  gives  us  no  additional  insight  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  comedy.  Indeed,  the  comedy  and  its  spirit  it  sets  at 
defiance.  If  it  mean  anything  at  all,  certainly  it  does  not  eluci- 
date Beaumarchais.  Lovely  it  is,  no  doubt;  but  humour,  sugges- 
tiveness,  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  it  only  at  intervals. 
Rossini's  "  Barbiere"  is  better — not  musically  perhaps,  but  in- 
tellectually. It  is  in  harmony  with  the  play,  and  makes  it  the 
more  intelligible ;  it  supplies  all  those  gradations,  tints,  and  deli- 
cacies of  meaning  which  could  not  possibly  take  the  gross  form  of 
words.  Mozart  hampered  a  comedy  with  unmeaning  sentimental- 
ism  ;  Rossini  gave  humour  to  that  which  merely  suggested  humour, 
supplied  a  skeleton  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  life. 

Mozart  seldom  allowed  the  words  and  ideas  which  he  set  to 
music  to  influence  him  in  any  notable  degree ;  sometimes  he  fell 
in  with  their  view  of  the  case,  simply  because  it  suited  his  precon- 
ceived purpose  to  do  so ;  by  no  means  from  a  principle  of  artistic 
conscience.  Rossini  permitted  the  words  to  influence  him  now 
and  then,  when  they  took  a  particular  form ;  he,  too,  showed  no 
principle  in  the  matter,  and  was  quite  prepared,  did  the  libretto 
prove  refractory,  to  treat  its  claims  with  contempt,  and  to  burk 
them,  out  of  preference  for  certain  suggestions  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. Neither  composer  troubled  himself,  except  occasionally,  to 
enter  into  the  author's  meaning,  or  to  attempt  to  realize  and 
elucidate  the  sentiments  indicated  in  his  writings.  Both  treated 
the  "  book "  as  beneath  serious  consideration ;  the  power  at 
the  basis  of  their  music  seldom  came  from  the  verbal  matter  to 
which  it  was  wedded ;  usually  it  was  the  independent  growth  of 
impressions  with  which  the  literary  part  of  the  opera  had  nothing 
to  do. 

If  we  examine  the  Rossinian  music,  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner,  we  shall  discover  that  a  certain  stock  of  ideas  is  made  to 
do  duty  in  a  shallow  disguise,  over  and  over  again.  In  works  of 
this  class  there  is  no  attempt  at  subtlety  of  expression ;  in  many 
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parts,  indeed.,  they  are  without  expression  at  all.  There  are  dozens 
of  airs,  the  product  of  the  modern  Italian  school,  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  There  is  a  certain 
mechanism  in  their  style  which  deprives  them  even  of  the  small 
charm  they  would  otherwise  possess  from  prettiness.  They  all 
have  a  certain  manner  of  working  themselves  through  a  prescribed 
form,  of  opening  and  of  closing.  Beyond  a  short,  catchy,  and 
often  not  very  refined  theme,  to  which  most  of  them  can  lay  claim, 
they  are  a  mere  concourse  of  sound,  signifying  nothing.  Like 
modern  beauties,  they  are  brilliant,  but  heartless.  The  little  sen- 
timent they  appear  to  possess  is  mere  trickiness.  A  certain 
method  is  pursued  in  dealing  with  pathetic  passages,  whatever 
their  gradation  of  tint;  another  certain  method  is  inseparable 
from  all  airs  of  a  martial  or  declamatory  type.  If  the  composer 
be  a  man  of  ability,  and  require  a  variety  of  effect,  the  actual  sen- 
timent of  the  passage  is  ignored,  and  the  innocent  playgoer  is 
puzzled  to  devise  how  words  meaning  one  thing  could  have  sug- 
gested music  which  plainly  hints  at  something  totally  different. 
In  the  estimation  of  a  certain  school  of  writers,  dramatic  force, 
propriety,  and  even  common  sense,  ought  to  give  way  before  the 
exigencies  of  musical  prettiness.  As  compositions  with  no  other 
aim  than  to  please  the  ear,  Rossini's  operas  are  beyond  praise ;  as 
dramatic  music,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  are  of  little 
value.  They  are  theatrically  effective,  exhilarating,  energetic,  in 
parts  touching;  but  the  tendency  of  the  music  is  independent  of 
the  views  of  the  librettist,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it  pierces 
to  the  heart  of  a  dramatic  situation.  Rossini  had  a  fund  of  ideas 
of  his  own,  which  he  sought  to  bring  upon  the  stage.  As  a  means 
of  so  doing,  he  employed  libretti,  apparently  using  the  first  that 
came  to  hand.  Rut,  as  the  music  had  little  to  do  with  the  story, 
and  the  plays  chosen  were  mostly  of  a  tedious  and  oppressive 
kind,  there  is  but  small  variety  in  his  operatic  compositions,  and 
most  of  them  have  dropped  out  of  remembrance.  It  is  the  peculiar 
insincerity  of  Rossinian  music,  the  combination  of  unmeaning 
melody  with  a  barren  theme,  which  more  than  anything  else  has 
served  to  impair  its  popularity.  It  has  no  hold  on  the  sympathies 
of  an  audience.  Whatever  its  beauty  and  power  may  be,  it  lacks 
warmth  and  human  interest.  It  is  attached  to  insufferable  dramas, 
which  it  ornaments  without  explaining,  and  which  are  of  a  kind 
that  does  not  admit  of  genuine  musical  treatment.  Dramatic  music 
and  stage  music,  be  it  remembered,  are  by  no  means  one  and  the 
same.  This,  however,  by  the  way  :  Operas  written  for  the  display 
of  the  voice,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  orchestral  effects 
and  a  splendid  mise-en-scene,  are  a  different  class  of  composition 
altogether  to  those  of  which  the  attraction  depends  upon  the 
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fidelity  with  which  they  depict  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  the 
power  with  which  they  elucidate  a  striking  situation. 

Three  at  least  of  the  followers  of  Rossini  have  displayed  more 
genuine  feeling  than  he  himself  thought  fit  to  exhibit;  conse- 
quently they  have  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of  lasting  popularity 
than  did  the  more  illustrious  and  highly  gifted  maestro.  As  musi- 
cians— that  is,  as  melodists,  harmonists,  and  instrumentalists — 
they  were  far  below  the  brilliant  genius  whom  they  chose  as  their 
model ;  but  they  were  happy  enough  to  select,  as  the  basis  of  their 
more  admired  operas,  stories  of  a  reasonable  and  sympathetic  kind; 
and  whatever  their  technical  failings  may  have  been,  they  spoke 
the  language  of  homely  passion  with  more  emphasis  than  any  had 
done  before  them.  Verdi,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini  are  beloved, 
where  Rossini  is  only  esteemed.  "  Lucia"  and  the  "  Favorita,"  "  II 
Trovatore"  and  "La  Traviata,"  "  Sonnambula 33  and  "  Norma," 
contain  some  of  the  most  sincere  and  touching,  if  not  absolutely 
powerful  music,  ever  written.  Together  with  much  that  is  good,  of 
course  some  amount  of  dross  is  mixed  up.  Fine  ideas  are  often 
crudely,  coarsely,  or  imperfectly  expressed ;  but  the  defective 
science  of  the  three  composers  we  have  named  must  not  blind  us 
to  their  genuine  poetical  capacity.  And,  in  the  composition  of 
opera,  this  it  is  which  is  required  above  all  else — the  dramatic  and 
poetical  instinct.  In  our  own  country,  national  opera  has  failed, 
because  the  importance  of  mere  technical  skill  has  been  over-rated, 
"We  have  hoped  to  do  everything  by  means  of  manufactured  melody, 
orchestral  combinations,  and  a  studied  attention  to  form.  And  the 
mistake  here  indicated  has  partly,  if  not  principally,  been  due  to 
the  contempt  with  which  two  of  the  greatest  leading  composers  of 
modern  times  have  treated  the  literary  basis  of  opera.  This  ten- 
dency to  regard  an  opera  as  simply  a  vocal  and  instrumental  dis- 
play, has  been  an  active  agent  in  the  degradation  of  the  musical 
drama  throughout  Europe.  If  we  would  succeed  in  establishing 
an  opera  of  our  own,  we  must  discard  the  false  traditions  of  those 
who  perhaps  had  genius  enough  to  be  able  to  show  an  ill-judged 
independence,  but  whose  popularity  has  certainly  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  their  mistaken  theories.  We  see  that,  as  a  rule,  those 
works  retain  the  stage  longest  which  have  a  sound  literary  basis ; 
a  good  story  can  inspire  even  a  second-rate  artist  with  a  warmth 
and  energy  which  enable  him  to  secure  an  advantage  over  those 
who,  by  natural  gift  and  scholastic  attainment,  are  his  unquestion- 
able superiors.  Or  to  put  the  statement  in  another  form,  no  opera 
with  a  thoroughly  bad  and  uninteresting  libretto  has  held  the  stage 
for  a  lengthened  period,  or  for  many  years  together.  The  "  Magic 
Mute"  contains  some  of  the  grandest  music  Mozart  ever  wrote, 
but  it  is  decidedly  unpopular.    "  Euryanthe,"  too,  and  "  Obcron" 
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as  well,  have  suffered  from  their  preposterous  stories.  "  Fidelio 33 
is  founded  on  a  drama  simple  in  its  outline,  passionate  in  tone, 
and  pathetic  in  its  incidents,  but  the  oppressive  and  unrelieved 
gloom  of  the  narrative  stands  in  the  way  of  its  success.  "  Faust" 
owes  half  its  popularity  to  the  beautiful  story  on  which  it 
is  founded.  "  Norma/''  the  "  Sonnambula/'  "  Lucia,"  and  the 
"  Huguenots,"  are  four  of  the  most  favourite  works  on  the  stage, 
simply  because  they  possess  a  tolerable  literary  foundation,  and 
have  been  written  with  a  more  sincere  view  to  the  requirements  of 
their  subject-matter  than  have  a  dozen  elaborate  and  scholarly 
compositions  which  are  played  at  intervals,  but  have  no  firm  hold 
of  the  popular  sympathies.  The  most  successful  of  Meyerbeer's 
operas  are  those  which  have  the  best  libretti.  When  Verdi  has 
treated  revolting  and  unattractive  themes,  he  has  failed.  The 
absurd  story  of  Bellini's  "  Puritans"  has  weighed  down  even  the 
strident  and  eminently  effective  duet  of  basses  ;  and  Rossini,  who 
treated  the  groundwork  of  opera  with  contempt,  is  represented 
chiefly  by  "  II  Barbiere,"  one  of  the  few  endurable  stories  he 
ever  set  to  music. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  IRELAND. 

When  I  arrived  in  London,  and  had  driven  to  my  new  lodgings, 
I  fonnd  Mrs.  Stanley  and  Ramona  awaiting  me  there.  Every- 
thing was  prepared  comfortably  for  me ;  I  even  found  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  all  sorts  of  delicacies  to  tempt  my  ap- 
petite, when  taking  my  lonely  meals. 

My  landlady  was  a  nice  old  woman,  who  took  me  to  her  heart 
(as  she  said  afterwards)  immediately  she  saw  me.  She  could  not 
believe  that  Mrs.  Stanley  was  not  my  mother. 

"  Oh  miss/''  said  she,  "  you  cannot  guess  the  trouble  she  took, 
that  you  should  be  comfortable  here.  I  really  could  not  help 
thinking  she  must  be  a  relative  of  yours 

Every  day  during  the  fortnight  I  was  able  to  stay  in  London, 
before  leaving  for  Ireland,  I  went  to  drive  with  my  friend  Ramona. 
She  knew  I  had  been  engaged  to  Mr.  de  Luson,  for  we  had  visited 
her  together  one  day.  In  answer  to  her  questions  as  to  what  had 
happened,  I  simply  answered  that  I  could  not  tell  her  why  we  were 
not  to  be  married,  and  that  if  she  had  any  affection  for  me,  she 
would  never  allude  to  the  subject.  "  But/''  I  added,  "  whatever  the 
reasons  may  be,  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  Mr.  de  Luson  has 
not  acted  as  he  ought  towards  me ;  there  is  nothing  to  blame  in 
his  conduct,  more  than  there  is  in  mine.  Retain  for  him  your 
esteem,  and  think  of  him  as  you  did  before  this  happened." 

She  kissed  mc,  promising  never  to  say  a  word  about  him,  since 
she  saw  it  grieved  me,  and  to  this  day  she  has  kept  her  word. 

I  was  leaving  London  now,  to  see  another  new  country.  I  was 
not  more  happy  than  I  had  been  a  year  before,  but  I  was  richer ;  for- 
tune, in  moving  her  wheel,  had  let  fall  some  few  crumbs  at  my  feet. 

I  arrived  at  Belfast  and  the  place  of  my  destination  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  so  early  that  the  household  was  still  in  bed.  A 
housemaid  took  mc  to  my  room,  where  I  found  a  good  blazing  fire 
and  a  cup  of  hot  tea  awaiting  me. 

This  indeed  looked  thoughtful. 
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Mrs.  L  ,  the  mother  of  my  pupil,  had  left  a  message  that  I 

was  to  rest,  and  that  no  one  would  disturb  me,  till  I  rung  my  bell. 

To  bed  I  did  not  go,  however.  I  lay  down  on  my  sofa  before 
the  fire,  and  there  I  stayed,  neither  thinking  nor  dreaming,  but  in 
that  state  of  somnolence  so  sweet  to  the  mind,  which  likes  to 
wander  far  away  from  the  present  and  its  cares,  and  rest  tranquilly 
in  cool  shades  of  forgetfulness. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  L  sent  her  maid  to  know  if 

she  could  see  me,  and  soon  after  she  made  her  appearance,  when 
we  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time. 

She  seemed  pleasant  and  agreeable,  talked  first  on  indifferent 
matters,  and  then  told  me  what  I  should  be  expected  to  do  with 
her  daughter,  which  was  not  much. 

Among  the  things,  she  told  me  that  my  pupil  and  I  would  be 
expected  to  join  the  family  every  evening  at  an  eight  o'clock  din- 
ner, except  on  such  occasions  as  they  had  company. 

Mrs.  L  also  informed  me,  that  the  coachman's  daughter, 

who  wanted  to  be  lady's  maid,  was  exclusively  to  attend  upon  me ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  dress  and  undress  me,  if  I  would  allow  her. 

Barely  seven  months  before  I  had  scarcely  a  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  now  I  was  provided  with  a  maid !  The  contrast  made  me 
smile. 

Such  is  life  !  Sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  then 
suddenly  at  the  top. 

I  had  a  very  easy  time  then,  not  much  to  do ;  I  could  study 
and  read  for  my  own  improvement.  The  evenings  were  always 
very  pleasant,  sometimes  a  game  of  whist  enlivened  a  part  of  the 
time  after  dinner ;  but  at  eleven  o'clock  every  one  retired  for  the 
night. 

My  pupil  was  a  charming  and  beautiful  girl,  looking  a  great 
deal  older  than  her  years.  She  was  much  admired,  and  being  an 
heiress,  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  she  had  already  attracted  the 
admiration  of  many  noble  fortune-hunters. 

Her  father,  an  elderly  man,  was  a  perfect  type  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  "  old  school/'  having  always  something  pleasant 
to  say,  while  devoid  of  flattery.  He  was  almost  double  the  age  of 
his  wife,  who  I  soon  found  was  the  complete  master  of  the  house. 

Like  a  bird  of  passage,  I  seemed  doomed  never  to  stay  long 
in  one  place ;  a  few  months — nay,  in  this  case,  weeks — and  I  was 
again  on  the  wing ;  but  unlike  in  another  way,  for  the  bird  goes 
from  one  sunny  home  to  another,  ever  to  return,  while  I  had  always 
to  be  seeking  new  haunts,  ever  changing,  never  to  return.  May 
my  simile  hold  good  in  one  respect, — may  I  (at  least  try  to)  bring  a 
little  summer  to  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  I  am  for  a  season 
appointed  to  dwell ! 
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I  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  Mrs.  L — — 's  family,  when,  one 
evening,  I  found  pinned  on  the  pincushion  of  my  toilet-table  a 
very  neat  little  note,  well  written,  and  on  vellum  paper.  It  was  a 
pity,  indeed,  that  the  contents  did  not  correspond  with  the  external 
appearance.    I  felt  far  from  pleased  when  I  read  it. 

So  far  as  I  can  remember,  it  said  that  Mrs.  L  ■  was  very 

sorry,  but  thought  I  was  too  young  to  be  with  her  daughter,  and 
though  she  liked  me  very  much,  still  she  would  prefer  having 
some  one  older.  She  would  the  day  after  talk  over  the  matter  with 
me,  and  I  might  rest  assured  that  she  would  herself  find  me 
another  situation. 

u  Well,"  thought  I,  ec  I  wonder  where  I  am  going  next.  Three 
months  in  one  house,  a  fortnight  in  another ; — if  my  destiny  drag 
me  thus  from  place  to  place,  I  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  all 
counties  of  the  three  kingdoms  ! 

I  felt  too  weary  to  lament  over  the  short  success  of  my  new 
situation.  Come  what  might,  was  not  there,  wherever  I  should  go, 
One  watching  over  me  ? 

"  Aux  petits  des  oiseaux  il  donne  la  pdture 
Et  sa  bonte  s'elend  sur  toute  la  Natiwe  /" 

Why  should  I  despair  ?  Nothing  happens  without  His  per- 
mission. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Mrs.  L  .  She  conscien- 
tiously did  everything  she  could  to  find  me  another  family,  and  if 
she  did  not  succeed  in  providing  me  with  a  home  as  comfortable 
as  her  own,  it  was  certainly  not  her  fault. 

After  a  time,  a  clergyman  blessed  with  a  family  of  ten  children 
was  heard  of,  and  a  position  of  trust  in  his  household  was  thought 
a  pen  j)res  convenable  for  me  to  accept.  I  mean,  that  they  were  the 
people  who  offered  to  pay  me  the  most,  though,  after  all,  I  was  to 
receive  only  half  the  salary  Mrs.  L  gave  me. 

I  took  the  situation  because  I  was  told  it  was  in  a  good  family. 
I  really  did  not  care.  "  Most  likely/''  said  I  to  myself,  "  there  will 
be  something  wrong  with  mc  there  also.  If  not  too  young,  I  shall 
either  be  too  ugly  or  not  ugly  enough — who  knows  ? — or  perhaps 
stupid.  I  shall  hear  people  say,  talking  of  me,  '  That  there  is  a 
want  of  cleverness  in  the  girl/  etc." 

The  day  before  my  departure,  while  I  was  engaged  packing  up 
some  drawings,  the  father  of  my  pupil  came  into  the  room,  to  pay 
me  my  first  quarter, —  a  piece  of  generosity  which  I  certainly  did 
not  expect,  after  having  only  done  duty  for  a  fortnight.  I  thought 
six  weeks  would  be  the  most  I  should  get,  but  of  course  I  welcomed 
the  gift.  Father  Croesus  was  smiling  upon  mc,  which  was  some 
compensation  for  my  disappointment. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry  you  are  going  to  leave  us,"  said  Mr.  L  ; 

<c  but  it  is  not  my  doing/'  lie  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  his  inability  to  interfere  in  family  matters. 
And  then,  raising  my  hand  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it  with  the  air  of 
an  old  courtier. 

"  What  strange  people  one  meets  with  ! "  thought  I,  as  my 

eyes  followed  him  to  the  door.  "  Mr.  L  strives  to  imitate  the 

gallantry  of  our  ancestors.  What  good  old  times  were  these,  when 
shaking  hands  was  not  in  fashion,  and  men  presented  a  kind  of 
homage  as  due  to  all  the  fair  sex." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ANOTHER  SITUATION. 

Boxes  packed,  and  here  I  am  again  turning  in  another  direc- 
tion. Governesses  are  very  much  like  snails,  I  think.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  drag  along  all  that  belongs  to  them  in  this  world  ; 
happily  it  is  not  much,  or  it  would  be  a  troublesome  burden. 

Dear  me,  what  a  life  ! 

Monk's  Town,  was  now  to  be  my  new  place  of  residence.  Mrs. 
O'Neale,  the  Reverend  Mr.  O'Neale,  and  their  three  eldest  daugh- 
ters, were  all  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  made  my  ap- 
pearance. No  one  moved  to  bid  me  welcome,  not  even  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  I  could  not  therefore  even  conjecture  which  of 
the  party  might  represent  the  mother  of  my  future  pupils. 

Such  strange  manners  made  me  stare  at  them  all,  as  if  for  a 
moment  I  had  believed  them  to  be  gens  empaillSs.  At  last  a  voice 
from  one  corner  of  the  room  was  heard,  speaking  a  language 
I  really  could  not  make  out,  though  it  was  meant  for  French.  I 
turned  round  and  saw  an  elderly  lady,  who,  without  getting  up, 
repeated  again  her  first  question,  more  misunderstood  than  un- 
heard by  me.  "I  suppose  you  would  like  to  go  to  your  room, 
after  your  journey  V  may  be  considered  as  a  free  translation. 

I  looked  at  her,  trying  to  make  out  whom  she  could  be,  then 
asked,  if  I  were  addressing  Mrs.  O'Neale. 

"No,  but  lam  her  sister,  there  is  Mrs.  O'Neale,"  and  she 
nodded  towards  the  corner  of  the  fire-place,  where  sat  the  person  in 
question,  who  had  not  yet  moved.  However,  at  this  kind  of  intro- 
duction, she  called  her  daughters  forward,  that  I  might  inspect 
them,  I  suppose. 

They  appeared  to  me  rather  gauche.  I  shook  hands  with  them 
all,  by  way  of  telling  them  I  was  their  governess,  and  that  we 
should  soon  become  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  Then 
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the  eldest  girl  took  me  to  my  room,  telling  me  as  she  was  rushing 
upstairs,  that  dinner  would  soon  be  ready.  u  It  is  my  little  sister's 
birthday,  so  we  all  dine  together  to-day." 

The  nurse  came  forward  as  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
I  liked  her,  she  had  a  nice  kind  face.  She  opened  the  door  of  my 
room,  and  then  I  was  introduced  into  what  to  me  looked  more 
like  a  garret  than  anything  else. 

It  looked  so  desolate  !  a  small  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  which 
I  found  to  be  full  of  children's  things,  a  little  table  with  a  broken 
looking-glass  on  it. 

Opposite  my  bed,  there  stood  another  empty  one,  the  sight  of 
which  made  me  tremble,  for  fear  one  of  those  children  should 
come  to  occupy  it. 

"  Is  anyone  expected  to  sleep  in  that  bed  ?"  said  I  to  the 
nurse. 

"  Oh  no,  miss,  not  if  you  do  not  like  it." 

I  shall  soon  let  them  know  my  mind  about  it,  thought  I. 

"I'll  just  go  into  the  nursery  and  bring  you  some  hot  water, 
miss,"  resumed  the  nurse.  u  You  must  be  very  cold  :  that  house- 
maid Bessy,  she  never  knows  when  to  light  a  fire ;  yours  ought  to 
have  been  lighted  long  ago." 

I  said  nothing,  thinking  it  wiser  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  the  house,  before  passing  any  judgment  upon 
them.    First  appearances  certainly  were  not  in  their  favour. 

I  will  not  enlarge  on  that  first  evening,  nor  attempt  to  describe 
the  family  dinner.  Nothing  interested  me.  I  felt  weary  and  dis- 
inclined to  like  or  appreciate  either  place  or  people. 

I  retired  early,  to  mourn  over  my  destiny. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  along  talk  with  Mrs.  0'Neale,that 
is  to  say,  she  talked,  and  I  listened,  while  she  enumerated  my 
duties  one  by  one.  Dear  me  !  I  thought,  "  You  will  have  to  do 
this,  and  you  will  have  to  do  that,"  would  never  end. 

Mrs.  O'Neale's  manners  were  certainly  not  prepossessing,  but 
she  seemed  awkward,  and  I  do  not  think  she  meant  to  be  cold  or 
unkind,  only  she  wanted  that  easy,  graceful  manner,  which  is  so 
attractive  in  a  woman.  She  was  very  clever  and  expected  to  find 
in  me  a  kind  of  walking  dictionary.  I  am  afraid  she  was  greatly 
disappointed. 

I  felt  more  disposed  to  like  the  children,  that  is  to  say,  the 
three  who  were  my  pupils.  They  evidently  inherited  their  mother's 
talents,  and  although  they  likewise  inherited  her  gauchcrie, 
they  interested  me,  and  I  was  gratified  by  their  apparent  desire  to 
please. 

If  their  mother  had  been  a  little  more  amiable,  perhaps  I 
should  not  have  written  the  letter  which  I  did,  to  Mrs.  L  
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begging  her  to  advise  me  how  to  act,  as  I  really  thought  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  at  Monk's  Town.  Mrs.  O'Neale 
was  so  very  formal  and  cold,  that  only  to  look  at  her  chilled  my 
very  blood. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  had  a  note  from  Mrs.  L  telling  me 

that  she  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  I  did  not  find  my  new  home 
comfortable,  and  that  she  had  at  once  put  another  advertisement 
for  me  in  the  paper.  The  answers  were  to  be  addressed  to  me  at 
Monk's  Town. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  found  that  Mrs.  L  had 

taken  me  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  and  had  acted  so  immediately  on  my 
suggestion,  and  as  I  had  not  told  Mrs.  O'Neale  that  I  intended 
to  leave  her,  I  thought  I  had  better  do  so  at  once. 

I  felt  considerable  difficulty  to  know  how  to  account  to  Mrs. 
O'Neale  for  my  desire  to  leave  her  family  so  soon.  I  could  not 
say  to  her,  "  I  do  not  like  you,  you  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  new 
piece  of  furniture  in  your  house,  and  as  if  you  did  not  care  to 
know  whether  I  am  comfortable  or  not,  as  if  you  thought,  because 
you  give  me  a  bed  to  lie  on,  and  a  chair  to  sit  on,  and  something 
to  eat,  you  have  done  all  that  is  needful  to  make  a  stranger  and  a 
foreigner  happy,  and  at  ease  in  your  family.  I  seek  not  more  than 
my  due,  when  I  long  for  human  sympathy,  some  acknowledgment 
that  we  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood,  children  of  a  common 
Father."  No,  I  could  not  tell  her  all  that,  so  I  gave  for  an  excuse, 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  dull,  that  I  did  not  think  I  could  ac- 
custom myself  to  it,  and  that  it  was  better  to  part  now  than  later. 

I  little  expected  the  scene  which  followed.  The  children  began 
to  cry,  and  the  mother  looked  very  much  as  if  she  were  going  to 
do  the  same. 

"  We  all  like  you  so  much"  said  she,  "  the  children  are  quite 
fond  of  you,  and  you  must  not  judge  of  the  place  by  what  you  see 
now,  it  is  very  nice  in  summer.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to 
make  you  more  comfortable,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure." 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  say  anything  more.  I  saw  that  they  had 
had  no  intention  of  being  unkind,  and  so,  thinking  that  perhaps  I 
had  been  wrong  in  my  first  impressions,  and  touched  by  this 
show  of  kindly  feeling,  I  agreed  to  stay ;  not  that  I  thought  I 
would  ever  like  Mrs.  O'Neale,  but  the  children  were  affectionate, 
and  not  troublesome,  and  this  would  make  up  for  many  other 
things  which  might  be  disagreeable. 

I  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  their  entreaties,  without  asking 
for  a  little  more  comfort  in  my  room,  for  I  really  had  no  place 
where  to  put  my  things,  and  I  declined  to  have  anyone  with  me  in 
the  apartment,  an  idea  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  mother. 
Accordingly  a  wardrobe  for  my  clothes,  and  undisturbed  possession 
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of  my  room  were  promised,  and  received  by  me  as  unusual 
luxuries,  after  the  want  of  one,  and  the  threatened  loss  of  the 
other. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  the  word, 
happy  with  Mrs.  O'Neale,  though  I  stayed  more  than  three  years 
with  her.  I  certainly  earned  well  the  money  she  gave  me,  for 
there  was  not  a  thing  which,  when  she  found  I  could  do  it,  she  did 
not  virtually  force  me  to  teach  her  children. 

There  are  some  young  ladies  who  think  it  very  hard,  indeed,  to 
have  to  study  but  a  few  hours  a  day,  what  would  they  say  to  eight 
hours  of  lessons  !  for  such  young  children  ?  I  certainly  thought 
it  too  much,  the  eldest  not  being  eleven.  They  were  to  learn,  as 
I  said,  everything  that  I  could  teach  them,  and  I  was  requested  by 
Mrs.  O'Neale,  to  have,  (at  my  own  expense,  and  for  my  own  im- 
provement), an  English  master.  This  was  probably  very  useful  to 
me,  but  I  cannot  be  charged  with  any  want  of  charity  if  I  suspect 
that  the  immediate  advantage  to  my  pupils  was  their  mother's 
highest  aim,  when  she  urged  this  course  of  self-improvement  upon 
me. 

It  was  a  custom  of  Mrs.  O'Neale's  to  be  present  nearly  every 
day  at  one  or  other  of  the  lessons,  ready  to  find  fault  if  possible, 
and  to  blame  me,  if  she  saw  a  fitting  opportunity.  Perhaps  she 
thought  that  the  geography  lesson  had  not  been  well  explained,  or 
an  error  had  been  committed  in  history,  or  fifty  other  things,  real 
or  imaginary ;  she  had  always  something  to  complain  of.  Their 
pens  were  not  held  properly,  their  writing  was  not  perfect,  their 
reading  was  not  good.    She  sometimes  almost  drove  me  wild. 

"Was  this  all  ?  Oh  no  !  the  poor  children  were  to  learn  to 
make  and  mend  their  clothes.  Their  mother's  first  intention 
was  that  I  should  do  it,  but  I  always  looked  as  if  I  did  not 
understand  her  many,  many  hints  on  the  subject.  I  was  not  her 
nursery  maid,  and  did  not  come  to  her  house  to  take  the  place  of 
a  workwoman,  and  my  time  was  fully  occupied  without  attempting 
to  teach  more.  "When  she  asked  mc  if  I  could  mend  clothes,  I 
mischievously  told  her  that  I  never  tore  mine  ! 

"  But  it  would  be  so  good,  if  the  children  could  mend  theirs." 

"  I  will  show  them  how  to  do  it  if  you  wish,"  I  replied. 

So,  needle  in  hand,  these  poor  children — who  needed  so  much 
a  thorough  rest  and  recreation — began  this  new  branch  of  their 
education.  My  powers  of  instruction  failed  over  the  darning  of 
stockings ;  I  did  not  feel  competent  to  teach  that  art  in  a  manner 
likely  to  satisfy  Mrs.  O'Ncale's  notions  of  perfection. 

Mrs.  O'Neale  undertook  to  teach  me,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
succeeded  in  making  me  understand  her  system  of  taking  up  the 
stitches  one  by  one,  though  I  tried  my  best  to  learn  for  the  sake 
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of  those  poor  children,  who  were  always  made  to  do  their  task 
over  again,  if  they  presented  it  to  their  mother  in  any  way  short 
of  perfection. 

I  had  no  holidays  during  the  first  year  of  my  residence  at 
Monk's  Town,  but  in  the  course  of  the  second  winter  I  obtained  a 
month's  holiday  for  myself  and  pupils.  This  time  I  spent  at 
Kingstown  with  a  friend,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  while 
spending  a  short  time  there  with  Mrs.  O'Neale  and  her  family  a 
few  months  before. 

I  cannot  describe  my  sensations  of  relief  when  I  found  myself 
free  once  more,  although  only  for  a  time.  A  wild  bird  let  loose 
from  a  cage  would  fully  understand  my  feelings,  I  am  sure. 

Miss  Webb,  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  to  pass  my  holiday,  was 
very  amiable  ;  she  had  evinced  a  great  affection  for  me,  and  to  her 
I  owe  a  month  of  rest  and  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  my  three  years 
of  toil,  relieved,  I  may  add,  by  very  few  bright  days. 

No ;  though  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  way  I  was 
drilled  into  teaching  by  Mrs.  O'Neale  did  certainly  do  me  good, 
and  I  learned  much  with  her,  my  gratitude  cannot  go  further.  The 
memory  of  the  time  I  lived  in  her  family  fails  to  awaken  that 
feeling  which  I  entertain  for  others  whose  kindness  and  sympathy 
turned  every  act  of  duty  into  a  work  of  love. 

When  I  returned,  at  the  end  of  my  month,  I  found  I  was 
expected  to  teach  another  child,  without  any  increased  remu- 
neration. 

I  had  only  engaged  to  teach  three,  but  Mrs.  O'Neale  knew  how 
to  manage  those  with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  and  generally  (always 
with  me  !)  got  her  own  way. 

But  I  must  forget  all  this,  to  speak  of  my  month's  holiday. 

Those  who  know  Ireland,  and  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
that  light-hearted  people,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
went  to  parties  and  balls ;  that  in  fact  I  led  a  very  gay  life  during 
the  short  time  I  was  at  Kingstown. 

To  hear  of  me  thus  enjoying  myself,  it  might  occur  to  my 
readers  that  all  the  past  was  forgotten.  Forgotten  ?  Oh  no  ! 
the  dead,  and  the  living,  had  still  their  place  in  my  heart. 

Miss  Webb  had  a  brother,  younger  than  herself;  a  rather 
handsome  man,  very  clever,  and  apparently  holding  a  good  position 
in  the  society  in  which  they  lived. 

Before  I  had  been  many  clays  with  my  friend,  I  discovered 
that  she  was  plotting  a  little  scheme  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  me  and  her  brother, — a  sister-like  romance,  springing 
from  her  affection  for  her  brother,  and  her  kind  interest  in  me. 

"  I  am  really  much  flattered,"  said  I,  when  she  hinted  to  me 
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one  day  how  much  she  hoped  her  brother's  suit  would  succeed ; 
"  but  I  have  no  intention  of  marrying." 

w  Every  girl  who  ever  married/'  answered  Miss  Webb,  "  has 
said  the  same.  You  are  not  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  you  to  have  a  home  of  your 
own,  than  to  go  on  all  your  life  teaching  children,  who  when 
you  have  done  with  them,  will  never  say  { thank  you'  for  your 
trouble." 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  think  that ;  besides,  how  can  you  know  that  I 
shall  always  teach  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  if  you  do  not  marry  now,  while  you  are 
young." 

' '  What  a  nice  prospect !  but  you  see,  my  dear  Miss  Webb,  I 
am  not  at  all  inclined  to  change  my  mode  of  life ;  so,  for  the 
present,  we  will  drop  the  subject." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  see ;  perhaps  you  may  change  your  mind 
some  day." 

I  laughed  playfully,  and  little  did  she  think  how  I  nourished  in 
my  heart  a  hope  which  forbade  me  to  think  of  any  man  but  the 
one  who  had  so  well  known  how  to  make  me  value  his  love. 

It  may  have  been  wicked,  perhaps,  to  think  of  him  still ;  but  in 
my  heart  his  image  was  always  present,  and  his  name  I  had  not 
yet  even  tried  to  forget. 

A  few  days  before  I  was  to  return  to  Monk's  Town,  a  ball  was 
to  be  given  by  some  friends  of  Mr.  Webb,  to  which  I  was  invited 
as  the  guest  of  his  sister. 

I  had  no  desire  to  go.  I  knew  what  was  coming.  Most  girls 
in  the  like  position  can  write  to  their  parents,  make  an  excuse  for 
curtailing  their  visit,  return  home,  and  so  avoid  a  proposal.  Not 
so,  kind  reader,  with  the  poor  French  governess.  I  had  no  home 
to  which  I  could  return.  Mrs.  O'Neale  would  not  have  thanked 
me  for  returning  a  day  before  my  appointed  month  was  over.  So, 
while  feeling  my  position  none  the  less,  I  resigned  myself  to  my 
fate.  I  could  not  look  surprised  when,  after  a  quadrille  in  which 
Mr.  Webb  had  been  my  partner,  he  formally  urged  his  suit. 

I  did  not,  as  many  young  ladies  do,  thank  him  for  the  honour 
he  had  conferred  upon  me,  and  offer  in  compensation  for  his  un- 
returned  love  the  affection  of  a  sister.  No ;  I  plainly  told  him 
that  I  was  sorry  he  had  thought  of  me,  for  I  never  could  be  his 
wife. 

"Why?"  asked  he. 

But  I  had  not  had  time  to  give  him  any  further  reply,  when 
his  sister  came  to  ask  me  to  allow  her  to  introduce  me  to  a  friend 
of  hers. 
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I  did  not  tell  Miss  Webb  what  had  occurred,  but  I  fancy  she 
knew,  and  I  believe  she  still  hoped  I  would  change  my  mind. 

A  circumstance  occurred,  however,  soon  after,  of  a  very  painful 
nature,  which  prevented  her  ever  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject, 
had  she  thought  previously  of  doing  so.  One  evening  her  brother 
did  not  come  home  to  dinner,  nor  did  he  join  us  in  the  evening. 
We  left  the  drawing-room  at  the  usual  hour  to  retire  to  our  own 
rooms.  While  crossing  the  front  hall,  which  led  to  the  staircase, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Mr.  Webb.  I  turned  round. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  the  brother  of  my  friend,  the  man  she  had 
wished  me  to  marry  !  Was  he  ill  ?  Alas  !  no.  I  turned  away, 
sick  at  heart,  and  pained  beyond  expression. 

The  old  nurse  of  the  family  came  forward,  as  if  she  had  been 
expecting  him,  and  as  if  indeed  this  were  no  unusual  sight.  I 
took  my  candle  and  ran  up  to  my  room,  hoping  it  might  not  be 
noticed  that  I  had  seen  the  "  Skeleton  of  the  Household." 

I  sank  down  in  my  chair,  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  horror.  I 
did  not  know  whether  to  pity  my  friend  for  this  great  sorrow  and 
shame,  or  to  feel  hurt  and  indignant  to  think  that  she  could  have 
tried  to  tempt  me  to  share  it — and  that,  for  the  small  hope  of 
winning  her  poor  brother  back  to  respectability,  she  would 
have  exposed  me  to  such  a  prospect  of  misery.  She  had  held 
out  the  attractions  of  a  "home"  in  contrast  to  "always  teach- 
ing but  as  I  laid  me  down  that  night,  I  could  not  but  thank 
God  for  my  lot,  and  say,  u  Better  to  have  no  home,  than  share 
that  home  of  a  drunkard/' 

After  that  night  I  observed  that  Miss  Webb  avoided  mention- 
ing her  brother's  name,  and  I  saw  very  little  of  him  during  the 
remainder  of  my  visit. 

About  a  year  after,  while  I  was  still  with  Mrs.  O'Neale,  I 
received  the  sad  intelligence  of  Miss  Webb's  death.  I  felt  much 
grieved  when  the  news  reached  me,  for,  notwithstanding  the  painful 
circumstance  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  memory  of  her  real 
kindness  to  me  could  not  but  awaken  returning  gratitude  in  my 
heart. 

Of  her  brother  I  never  heard  again,  and  I  know  not  what 
became  of  him  after  his  sister's  death. 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  my  first  arrival  at  Mrs. 
O'Neale's,  and  I  was  now  not  only  thinking  of  leaving  her,  but 
also  of  paying  a  visit  to  France. 

I  heard  sometimes  from  my  mother ;  her  letters  were  not  so 
cold  as  formerly,  and  in  one  she  had  asked  me  when  I  would  come 
to  see  her,  to  which  I  had  answered,  without  loss  of  time,  that  I 
hoped  to  arrange  a  visit  very  shortly. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  leave  Ireland,  it  was  so  far  away  from  the 
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few  friends  I  had,  and  though  I  liked  my  pupils,  and  was  sorry 
to  part  from  them,  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  their  mother  never 
having  given  way  during  all  the  time  of  our  almost  constant  in- 
tercourse, I  could  not  feel — with  regard  to  her,  at  least — that  I  was 
parting  from  a  real  friend. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BACK  TO  PARIS. 

A  week  after  I  had  left  Ireland,  I  found  myself  on  my  way  to 
Paris  ;  and  I  must  own  that  it  was  not  without  considerable  ex- 
citement that  I  thought  of  seeing  my  mother  again. 

Of  all  my  troubles  she  knew  nothing,  not  even  the  cause  of 
my  not  marrying  Mr.  de  Luson,  though  she  had  been  informed  by 
me  that  our  engagement  was  at  an  end. 

I  treasured  no  feeling  of  bitterness  now  as  to  the  cause  of  my 
leaving  home,  and  was  only  too  ready  to  forget  all  the  misery  of 
my  early  life,  in  the  hope  that  my  mother  would  do  the  same,  and 
that  I  might  win  her  love  at  last.  I  was  now  old  enough  to  reflect 
on  the  many  circumstances  which  must  have  rendered  her  life  one 
of  peculiar  trial — and  which,  to  one  of  her  temperament,  had 
the  effect  of  hardening  her  spirit — and  I  felt  my  heart  drawn  out 
in  ready  sympathy  towards  her. 

My  second  brother,  who  usually  lived  with  our  mother,  I  knew 
was  not  at  home,  although  he  was  expected  to  return  to  Paris 
shortly,  from  Russia,  where  he  had  gone  some  weeks  before. 

With  what  curious  eyes  I  looked  at  everything,  as  I  was  driven 
towards  the  house  where  I  had  been  born  !  for  my  mother  (having 
sold  the  little  property  at  Tours)  had  come  back  to  live  in  the 
same  apartment  which  we  occupied  before  leaving  for  the  south. 

The  old  porter  was  still  there;  he  scarcely  knew  me;  my 
heart  beat  fast,  half  with  pleasure,  half  with  fear,  not  knowing  how 
my  mother  would  receive  me. 

She  was  there  at  the  door,  waiting  for  me.  We  kissed  each 
other,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I  kissed  her 
again,  but  neither  of  us  spoke. 

Afterwards,  when  we  were  both  more  calm,  we  found  plenty  to 
say ;  but  I  heard  many  things  which  made  me  feel  sad. 

Of  my  eldest  brother  news  came  sometimes  ;  he  knew  of  our 
father's  death,  but  had  not  yet  been  able  to  return  to  France. 
My  youngest  brother  was  in  Algeria,  and  not  doing  as  well  as  we 
could  wish.  I  saw  that  my  mother  was  not  without  cause  for 
much  anxiety  regarding  him  ;  he  has  since  then  entered  the  army. 
The  other,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  soon  coming  back 
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from  his  tour  in  Russia ;  lie  had,  in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  journey,  sold  all  the  books  which  my  father  had  left  him. 

Dear  father !  how  he  would  have  grieved  if  he  could  have 
known  ! 

A  great  change  was  certainly  visible  in  my  mother's  manner 
towards  me.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  I  felt 
afraid  to  awaken  the  remembrance  of  those  bitter  moments  when 
we  had  parted,  after  the  death  of  my  father,  by  relating  to  her  all 
I  had  gone  through  in  that  strange  land,  where  I  found  myself 
alone  and  without  shelter. 

She  asked  me  a  few  questions  about  Mr.  de  Luson.  My  an- 
swer was,  that  some  family  circumstances  had  occurred  which  pre- 
vented our  marriage  taking  place. 

"  You  never  see  him,  then  ?" 

«  No." 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  marry  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  ;  perhaps  never." 

She  said  no  more ;  she  saw,  no  doubt,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  questioned  on  the  subject. 

After  I  had  been  a  fortnight  in  Paris,  my  brother  returned 
from  Russia.  Our  meeting  was  friendly.  I  found  him  much 
changed,  and  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of  saying  he  thought  me 
embellie. 

It  was  not  only  in  appearance  that  my  brother  was  changed, 
but  also  in  temper.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  finding  fault  with  everything  which  happened ;  and  he 
surprised  me  greatly  by  his  criticisms  on  men  and  women.  One 
would  have  thought  that  he  was  a  man  a  part  among  thousands. 
He  read  their  thoughts,  he  read  their  deeds,  and  judged  them 
according  to  his  own  standard,  and  he  seemed  to  have  very  little 
faith  in  the  possible  goodness  and  uprightness  of  any  one. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  for  our  mother  he  appeared  to  enter- 
tain a  real  affection  and  respect  ;  he  seemed  to  feel  that  in  her,  at 
least,  goodness  might  be  found,  and  its  existence  relied  on. 

My  brother  tried  to  make  me  enter  into  his  state  of  mind, 
but  I  really  could  not  adopt  his  strange  notions,  and,  in- 
deed, should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  done  so.  I  thought 
it  must  be  a  bad  philosophy  which  teaches  a  man  to  look  at  every- 
thing on  the  worst  side.  I  have  never  admired  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  looking  with  disgust  at  all  objects  around  him.  He  had  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  and  no  feelings  of  sympathy  towards 
his  fellow-creatures.  What  a  heart  his  must  have  been !  what 
darkness  must  have  surrounded  his  soul ! 

Being  older  now,  and  having  made  for  myself  an  independent 
position,  my  brother  could  no  longer  interfere  with  me.  Times 
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were  changed.  When  I  was  most  in  want  of  a  protector,  he  had 
refused  me  his  help,  now  I  was,  except  my  eldest  brother,  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  did  not  rely  on  my  mother  for  support.  I 
could  earn  enough  to  supply  all  my  wants,  and  I  felt  rather  proud 
not  to  owe  my  present  independence  to  other  than  my  own 
exertions. 

There  is  a  proverb  in  France  : — cc  Chassez  le  naturel,  il  revient 
au  galop."  So  it  was  with  my  brother.  He  had  been  at  first 
pleased  to  see  me,  but  this  could  not  last  long ;  the  old  antipathies 
came  back  again,  though  my  mother  tried  to  induce  him  to  be 
more  kind  to  "  the  only  one  of  her  children,"  said  she,  "  who  did 
not  give  her  any  trouble."  She  praised  my  few  qualities  very 
highly  now.  I  was  clever,  I  was  amiable,  I  was  lady-like, — in  a 
word,  I  was  the  daughter  of  my  mother. 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  so  disdainful,  with  her  way  of  slowly  walking 
into  a  room ;  I  have  no  patience  with  her,"  my  brother  would 
answer.  "  She  has  made  herself  a  position,  why  does  she  not  go 
back  to  it  ?    We  cannot  have  her  here." 

Quarrels  ensued  then  between  him  and  my  mother,  and, 
seeing  that  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  them,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  better  bring  my  visit  to  a  close.  I  had  no  desire  to  return  to 
England,  but  I  felt  disposed  to  accept  an  offer  which  had  been 
made  to  become  the  companion  of  a  young  married  (Russian) 
lady,  who  very  much  wished  to  have  me. 

I  apprised  my  mother  of  my  intention  one  day,  and  asked  her 
to  accompany  me  to  visit  the  lady  in  question,  for,  as  I  was  now 
on  such  happy  terms  with  her,  I  thought  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
her  with  me — and  indeed,  I  felt  that  the  presence  of  my  mother 
would  in  itself  be  a  recommendation. 

Mme.  Brunswirk  had  very  recently  come  to  Paris.  She  could 
speak  French  well,  but  she  could  not  write  it  with  ease,  and  she 
wanted  me  principally  to  help  her  in  her  correspondence,  talk 
English  with  her  little  boys,  and  accompany  her  in  her  visits.  I 
thought  these  such  light  duties  after  those  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  with  Mrs.  O'Nealc,  that  I  felt  most  anxious  to  secure  a  situation 
which  seemed  good  in  every  respect,  and  I  happily  succeeded. 

The  summer  season  in  Paris  was  over,  all  the  world — I  mean 
all  persons  of  distinction — were  getting  ready  pour  les  eaux}  and 
Mme.  Brunswirk  among  the  rest. 

She  had  intended  going  to  Biarritz,  but  when  I  arrived  at  the 
railway  station,  where  I  had  been  appointed  to  meet  the  party,  I 
found  one  of  her  servants  waiting  to  inform  me  that  the  journey 
was  postponed  till  the  day  after,  when  we  were  to  start  for 
Ostcnd. 

My  brother  was  evidently  annoyed  when  he  saw  mc  return,  but 
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as  I  really  could  not  help  the  circumstance  which  obliged  me  to 
sleep  at  home  one  night  more,,  I  took  no  notice  of  his  remarks, 
for,  after  all,  was  I  not  under  the  roof  of  my  own  mother,  who  was 
glad  to  have  me  ? 

The  day  after,  early  in  the  morning,  I  started  on  foot  towards 
the  hotels  which  surrounded  the  Barriere  de  FEtoile,  one 
of  them  being  the  residence  of  Mme.  Brunswirk.  I  was  to  meet 
her  there,  ready  to  start  for  Belgium.  I  had  not  far  to  go,  for  we 
lived  very  near  the  Rue  de  Monceaux  :  and  I  preferred  walking  to 
driving,  the  morning  was  so  beautiful. 

I  arrived  just  in  time.  Mme.  Brunswirk  was  stepping  into 
her  carriage,  and  with  a  kindly  welcome,  she  invited  me  to  sit 
beside  her. 

Her  son's  tutor  was  also  with  her,  she  introduced  him  to  me, 
at  the  same  time  nodding  significantly  and  whispering  into  my 
ear,  "  Comment  le  trouvez  vous." 

"  Tout  comme  un  autre,"  answered  I,  for  I  felt  puzzled  to  give 
my  opinion  about  a  person,  whom  I  saw  for  the  first  time. 

"  Oh  !  non  pas  je  vous  assure ;  il  est  beaucoup  plus  bete.33 

I  felt  afraid  he  would  hear  her,  and  told  her  so,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  my  remark,  and  went  on  abusing  the  poor  German 
tutor  in  a  manner  which  quite  astonished  me.  I  understood  he 
was  not  in  favour,  and  soon  found  out,  that  neither  his  pupils  nor 
their  mother  liked  him. 

I  must  own  that  his  appearance  was  not  prepossessing,  that  he 
was  too  shy  for  a  man  holding  the  position  he  did  with  Mme. 
Brunswirk,  who  would  have  respected  him,  if  he  had  been  more 
independent.  The  poor  man  was  without  esprit,  that  esprit  de  societe 
so  much  admired  in  French  circles ;  and  if  clever,  did  not  know 
how  to  show  it. 

The  journey  from  Paris  to  Ostend  was  rather  a  tedious  one. 
Rich  people  have  so  many  fancies  :  they  cannot  endure  discomfort 
like  others,  all  the  luxury  and  ease  of  life  must  follow  them  where- 
ever  they  go. 

I  was  considerably  amused,  notwithstanding,  by  watching  the 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities  of  my  fellow  travellers.  Mme. 
Brunswirk  had  an  English  maid,  a  young  and  rather  pretty  woman, 
who  had  a  great  weakness  for  French  wines,  of  which  she  always 
carried  a  bottle,  hung  in  a  black  bag  at  her  side ;  and  to  my  great 
astonishment,  without  any  respect  for  the  presence  of  her  mistress, 
she  from  time  to  time  took  a  drink  out  of  her  bottle,  to  the 
evident  amusement  of  Mme.  Brunswirk  and  her  two  little  boys. 

She  was  with  us  in  the  carriage  because  her  mistress  constantly 
required  her  services,  although  I  am  sure,  had  I  been  Mme.  Bruns- 
wirk, I  would  rather  have  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  such 
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a  horrid  creature,  and  I  cannot  understand  how  she  was  able  to 
perform  her  duties. 

"  Miss,"  was  the  name  by  which  Mme.  Brunswirk  always 
called  her  maid,  and  all  the  household  followed  her  example. 
"  Miss,"  said  she  to  me,  "  drinks  all  day,  but  never  loses  her 
senses,  she  always  knows  what  she  is  about." 

"  Miss,  how  is  your  bottle  to-day  ?"  asked  one  of  the  little 
boys ;  "  did  you  go  to  bed  with  it  last  night  ?"  upon  which  "Miss" 
exclaimed  that  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  speaking  to  her  in 
such  a  rude  manner ;  that  she  was  a  lady,  well  educated,  better 
so  than  they  would  ever  be.  , 

I  wondered  at  Mme.  Brunswirk  keeping  a  maid  who  was  both 
so  unsteady  and  so  rude  in  her  manners. 

However,  though  (( Miss  always  kept  her  senses,"  when  we 
arrived  at  Ostend,  she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  in  consequence 
was  immediately  sent  to  her  room,  her  mistress  forbidding  the 
people  of  the  hotel  to  give  or  sell  her  any  kind  of  drink  what- 
ever. 

As  soon  as  Mme.  Brunswirk  was  established  comfortably  in 
her  rooms,  she  sent  for  me  to  know,  if  I  would  oblige  her  by  call- 
ing on  the  King  of  Prussia's  medical  attendant,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  could  come  to  see  her. 

I  was  quite  ready  to  go,  but  not  without  wondering  what  could 
be  the  matter  with  her,  that  she  should  require  a  doctor. 

La  maison  du  roi  de  Prusse  was  not  very  far  from  our  hotel.  I 
was  informed  that  the  doctor  was  at  home,  and  would  attend  to  me 
directly. 

I  waited,  however,  a  good  long  half  hour,  before  this  grand 
personage  deigned  to  appear,  and  I  was  growing  rather  impatient 
of  waiting,  when  at  last  the  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman came  bouncing  into  the  room,  and  made  me  as  grand  a 
bow  as  if  I  had  been  a  duchess. 

I  easily  guessed  that  Monsieur  le  Medecin  had  been  enjoying  his 
last  drop  of  wine  after  dinner ;  he  was  in  the  best  of  humours, 
would  immediately  call  upon  Mme.  Brunswirk,  whom  he  was  glad 
to  find  was  still  faithful  to  Ostend  and  its  gaiety. 

"I  dare  say  she  wants  to  know,  if  she  can  begin  to  eat  oysters?" 
and  he  looked  at  me,  as  if  expecting  an  answer. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  I,  ".she  simply  told  me,  that  she 
wanted  your  presence  as  soon  as  possible ;"  and  bowing,  I  left  the 
doctor,  who,  I  knew,  would  only  come  when  it  suited  his  con- 
venience. 

"I  wonder,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  walked  back  to  the  hotel, 
"  what  sort  of  life  I  am  going  to  lead  with  Mme.  Brunswirk;  from 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  her,  I  think  she  must  be  capricious  and 
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exacting.  That  doctor  was  laughing  at  her,  about  the  oysters, 
but  in  her  presence,  I  dare  say,  he  will  give  her  credit  for  any  com- 
plaint she  likes  to  imagine/' 

When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  and  was  going  up  the  staircase 
which  led  to  our  apartment,  I  heard  such  dreadful  shrieks  that  I 
almost  flew  to  the  room  from  whence  they  issued  to  discover  the 
cause,  and  to  my  great  astonishment  I  found  Mme.  Brunswirk 
engaged,  cat  o'  nine  tails  in  hand,  flogging  her  youngest  child,  who, 
it  appeared,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  punishing  in  this  manner, 
whenever  he  indulged  in  his  bad  practice  of  striking  the  servants. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  approved  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  for 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  children  beaten,  I  think  it  hardens  them. 

If  the  doctor  came  just  now,  thought  I,  he  would  find  his 
patient  in  a  strange  state  of  excitement.  I  wonder  how  many  dozen 
of  oysters  he  would  recommend  her  to  eat. 

Life  at  Ostend  was  not  very  tiring.  Bathing  in  the  morning, 
afterwards  a  good  dejeuner  of  mets  recherches  at  the  HStel  de  Prusse, 
then  a  walk  along  the  pier,  followed  by  a  nonchalant  repos  in  one  of 
the  little  drawing-rooms  of  the  Kursaal,  where  generally  I  read  the 
Emile  of  Jean  Jacques  to  Mme.  Brunswirk,  who  wanted  to  bring 
up  her  two  sons  according  to  his  instructions  and  counsels. 

Madame  Brunswirk  was  a  Jewess,  and  therefore  did  not  take 
her  meals  in  common  with  other  people  at  a  table  d'hote.  We  always 
went  about  six  o'clock  to  an  hotel  kept  by  a  Jew,  where  all  the 
people  of  her  tribe  met.  She  never  missed  going,  for  she  was 
rather  afraid  people  would  make  remarks  if  she  did  not  show  her- 
self at  least  once  a  day  among  the  people  of  her  faith. 

After  dinner,  we  either  went  to  concerts  or  balls,  going  to 
several  on  the  same  evening,  and  only  staying  a  couple  of  hours  at 
each.  This  was  rather  amusing  when  we  could  use  the  carriage  ; 
but  on  Friday  nights,  it  was  far  from  pleasant  having  to  put  large 
shawls  and  cloaks  over  our  ball  dresses,  and  great  chaussons  over 
our  white  satin  shoes,  three  and  four  times,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
dancing  a  quadrille  first  at  one  place  and  then  at  another,  for  we 
were  obliged  to  walk.  After  sunset  on  these  days  the  Jews  are 
forbidden  to  make  use  of  a  carriage ;  they  will  walk  ten  miles  and 
back  for  the  amusement  of  going  to  a  party,  but  nothing  will 
induce  them  to  drive.  I  found  myself  once  in  a  most  awful  storm 
in  Paris,  on  a  Friday  night,  and  I  was  obliged  to  walk  the  whole 
length  of  the  Champs  Ehjsees,  because,  having  one  of  the  little  boys 
with  me,  I  dare  not  take  a  carriage. 

Society  in  Ostend  is  very  much  mixed.  The  King  of  Prussia 
and  princes  of  every  nation,  go  dos  a  dos  with  parvenues  of  every 
land,  and  these  shine  in  all  their  lustre.    Rich  American  ladies 
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come  from  the  far  West,  to  adopt  French  fashion  in  all  its  eccen- 
tricities. It  was  a  great  amusement  to  watch  leurs  allures,  rather 
debauchees,  putting  always  the  right  foot  forward  to  show  their 
Soulier  decollete,  with  heels  so  high  that  they  could  not  walk  but  on 
the  points  of  their  toes.  They  were  the  most  amusing  of  all, 
seeming  only  to  value  life  for  the  pleasure  they  could  get  out  of 
it.  The  English  were  sedate  and  cold,  speaking  only  to  people 
they  knew,  never  addressing  even  a  man  of  their  own  country  if 
he  had  not  been  previously  introduced ;  but  all  uniting  in  showing 
their  national  feelings  every  time  that  the  band  played  "  God  save 
the  Queen!"  For  who  has  not  remarked  how  they  all  rise,  en 
masse,  at  the  first  note  of  their  national  anthem,  and  by  their 
marked  respect  show  to  all  others,  not  only  to  what  country  they 
belong,  but  also  how  much  they  love  and  reverence  their  Queen. 

"  Why  do  not  those  English  remain  seated  ?"  Madame  Bruns- 
wirk  would  ask  whenever  this  occurred.  "  It  really  startles  one  to 
see,  all  of  a  sudden,  two  or  three  Englishmen  springing  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  group,  as  if  something  unnatural  had  happened,  when 
after  all  it  is  only  '  Dieu  sauve  la  Reined  " 

Madame  B  runs  wirk  being  obliged  to  return,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  the  fiancailles  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  was  to  be  married 
soon  after  to  the  nephew  of  one  of  our  present  great  statesmen, 
we  arrived  in  Paris  the  day  that  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place, 
just  in  time  to  dress  for  the  grand  dinner  of  cent  francs  par  tete 
sans  compter  les  vins. 

The  fiancee  looked  very  pretty  in  her  white  dress,  but  the  gen- 
tleman, who  without  a  penny  of  his  own  was  about  to  secure  such 
an  enormous  fortune,  did  not  interest  me.  Theirs  had  been  love 
at  first  sight,  but  nevertheless,  when,  a  few  days  before  the  mar- 
riage, her  father  expressed  his  displeasure  at  hearing  of  his  debts, 
and  made  known  his  intention  of  not  giving  them  so  large  an 
allowance  as  he  had  at  first  intended,  I  saw  the  man  who  "  married 
for  love"  shed  tears  of  bitter  disappointment,  and  abruptly  leave 
the  dinner-table,  on  discovering  he  was  to  lose  part  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  his  bride. 

They  are  married  now,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  happy,  for 
money  makes  love  easy,  if  not  sincere,  and  it  is  only  when  poverty 
enters  by  the  door,  that  this  little  Cupid  flies  out  through  the 
window. 

Now  that  we  were  at  home,  I  found  my  duties  with  Madame 
Brunswirk  far  from  easy.  She  was  so  very  exacting,  always  for- 
getting that  she  was  not,  as  in  Russia,  surrounded  by  serfs,  ready 
to  do  everything  at  her  command. 

I  had  to  get  up  at  six,  to  see  that  her  eldest  boy  had  his  brcak- 
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fast  and  was  ready  by  half-past  seven,,  to  start  for  his  college  in 
his  warm  carriage,  accompanied  by  a  valet  de  chambre.  Then  I  gave 
a  lesson  to  the  youngest  till  ten,  when  he  would  leave  me  to  go  to 
his  tutor.  Till  twelve  I  was  engaged  counting  up  bills,  paying 
them,  and  receiving  all  the  shop  people,  who  came  to  bring  or 
receive  orders.  This  was  the  most  troublesome  of  all,  for  often 
bills  came  which  Madame  Brunswirk  would  declare  had  been  paid  ; 
but  then,  as  she  had  no  method,  she  never  knew  where  to  find 
the  receipt,  and  I  had  to  hunt  every  corner  of  the  house  for  the 
missing  quittance.  At  twelve  we  breakfasted  together,  and  till  two 
wrote  letters ;  then  went  to  dress  for  a  drive  till  six,  stopping  the 
meanwhile  at  every  pastry  and  fruit  shop  which  we  passed  in  our 
way.  I  never  saw  any  human  being  consume  food  in  the  quantity 
she  did ;  from  morning  till  night  she  was  always  eating.  From 
six  till  half-past  seven  I  read  to  her  (always  her  Emile),  for  when 
she  thought  she  had  not  properly  understood  a  chapter,  she  made 
me  read  it  again.  When  we  did  not  go  to  the  theatre,  dinner  was 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  afterwards  we  stayed  till  past  twelve  at  night 
with  her  sister  and  mother-in-law,  who  occupied  a  part  of  the  same 
hotel. 

But  the  day  for  me  did  not  end  even  there.  I  had  to  go  to  her 
room,  while  her  maid  undressed  her,  to  write  letters,  which  often  I 
had  to  begin  again  more  than  three  times  ;  for  though  she  dictated 
them  herself,  they  were  never  according  to  her  wishes,  and  as  she 
was  rather  obstinate,  she  would  not  let  me  write  them  my  own 
way.  Nearly  always,  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  was  dead  tired,  and  I 
had  seldom  more  than  four  hours'  sleep,  too  happy  if  she  did  not 
during  the  night  send  for  me  to  read  to  her.  She  thought  nothing 
of  making  the  maitre  d3 hotel  get  up,  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  give  her  a  bunch  of  grapes,  or  anything  else  she 
fancied.  A  woman  was  kept  on  purpose  to  watch  her  fire  during 
the  night,  and  woe  to  her  if  she  neglected  her  duty ;  she  did  not 
stay  long. 

With  all  this,  however,  she  had  good  qualities,  was  very  gene- 
rous and  charitable.  I  never  saw  her  refuse  a  beggar,  especially  if 
it  were  a  woman  begging  for  her  children.  "  Give  her  twenty 
francs,"  she  would  say  to  me,  "  I  cannot  resist  a  mother  asking 
bread  for  her  child ;  if  my  children  were  in  want,  I  should  die  of 
grief."" 

People  who  are  charitable  are  soon  known,  and  many  came  to 
impose  upon  her  liberality,  but  she  gave  to  all ;  people  of  her  tribe 
and  Christians,  she  made  no  difference.    She  evinced  a  wonderful 

spirit  of  kindness  and  forgiveness  towards  her  maid,  "  Miss"  , 

whom  few  ladies  would  have  retained  in  their  service.    One  day 
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this  unfortunate  woman  was  run  over  by  an  omnibus  in  the  street, 
and  severely  injured.  She  was  taken  to  an  hospital,  and  every 
day  during  the  time  she  remained  there  Madame  Brunswirk  sent 
me  to  inquire  for  her.  As  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  accident 
was  occasioned  by  a  recurrence  of  her  sad  failing,  Madame  Bruns- 
wirk determined  to  part  with  her;  but  I  was  charged  not  to  tell 
"  Miss"  of  this  intention  so  long  as  she  was  ill.  When  at  last  the 
painful  tidings  were  communicated,  her  grief  and  apparent  contri- 
tion were  so  great,  that  her  kind-hearted  mistress  relented,  and 
restored  her  to  favour. 

I  had  been  nearly  nine  months  with  Madame  Brunswirk,  when 
late  hours  began  to  tell  on  my  health.  Every  Sunday  I  went  to 
see  my  mother,  but  I  had  never  told  her  how  much  I  had  to  put 
up  with  as  demoiselle  de  compagnie.  However,  she  remarked  one 
day  that  I  looked  pale  and  ill,  and  I,  not  thinking  that  it  would  go 
farther,  said  that  I  felt  very  tired  for  want  of  sleep,  and  did  not 
think  I  could  remain  much  longer  with  Madame  Brunswirk,  for 
she  was  too  exacting.  Though  I  said  this,  I  had  really  no  inten- 
tion of  leaving  my  good  situation  immediately;  it  had  only  been  a 
way  of  speaking,  and  I  felt  much  vexed  when,  one  day  my  mother 
was  paying  her  a  visit,  she  repeated  what  I  had  said  to  her  a  few 
days  before,  making  Madame  Brunswirk  so  cross,  that  she  imme- 
diately said  I  was  free  to  go,  if  I  thought  my  duties  too  arduous. 
Of  course,  on  hearing  this,  I  was  much  put  out ;  at  the  same  time 
I  thought  it  best  to  support  what  my  mother  had  said,  and  to  take 
Madame  Brunswirk  at  her  word,  unless  she  asked  me  to  stay  on 
easier  terms.  I  was  scarcely  justified  in  sacrificing  my  health  to 
mere  pecuniary  considerations.  I  believe  Madame  Brunswirk 
would  gladly  have  retained  my  services ;  to  one  of  her  indolent 
and  self-indulgent  temperament,  any  change  in  her  household 
arrangement  must  have  been  especially  disagreeable.  However, 
we  came  to  no  better  understanding,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
we  should  part  in  six  weeks  from  that  time. 

For  many  reasons  I  felt  sorry  to  leave ;  in  a  few  months  I  was 
to  have  accompanied  Madame  Brunswirk  to  Odessa,  to  join  her 
husband,  who  had  been  detained  there  on  business.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  that  voyage,  which  would  have  been  good  for  me  in 
many  ways.  I  did  not  let  my  mother  sec  that  she  was  the  cause 
of  this  disappointment,  but  I  resolved  that  I  would  not  again  con- 
fide my  plans  to  any  one  before  I  had  fully  determined  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

During  the  six  weeks  I  had  still  to  stay  with  Madame  Bruns- 
wirk, wc  were  very  good  friends,  and  I  went  on  writing  letters  as 
usual,  till  very  late  at  night.    I  was  still  with  her  when  the  grand 
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jour  du  pardon  came,  and  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  some- 
thing of  this  Jewish  ceremonial. 

From  sun-rise  to  sun-set  they  do  not  eat  a  morsel.  The  ladies, 
as  soon  as  they  are  up,  dress  themselves  in  white,  wear  no  stockings, 
but  have  shoes  on  their  feet.  The  place  of  prayer,  when  they  live 
far  from  their  synagogue,  is  generally  in  their  own  house,  the 
head  of  the  family  performing  the  duty  of  high  priest.  The  ser- 
vants are  generally  assembled  in  the  passages,  particularly  the 
women,  in  order  to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  mistress  as  she  goes  to 
the  place  of  worship  :  and  there  all  join  together,  men  and 
women,  in  the  most  strange  ceremony  it  is  possible  to  think  of. 
I  was  not  allowed  to  be  present,  but  I  saw  the  procession  as  they 
passed  into  one  of  the  large  drawing-rooms — the  men  with  blankets 
on  their  heads,  moaning  piteously,  as  if  going  to  perform  the 
most  dreadful  sacrifice ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 
They  yelled,  they  shrieked,  and  then  cried  inarticulately,  as 
if  afraid  to  give  vent  to  the  full  force  of  their  anguish.  This 
lasted  till  a  little  before  sun-set,  when  the  assembly  broke  up.  All 
then  retired  to  their  own  rooms,  appearing  soon  after  in  their  or- 
dinary dress,  to  partake  of  some  slight  refreshment,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  or  chocolate,  before  dinner  was  served. 

They  repeat  this  long  fast  every  year,  and,  I  believe,  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  birthdays.  If  you  ask  them  why  they 
do  it,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  know  they  have  sinned,  and 
therefore  must  fast  and  pray  in  order  to  be  forgiven. 

A  few  days  before  leaving  Madame  Brunswirk,  I  received  an 
invitation  from  one  of  my  friends  at  Tours  to  go  and  pass  a  month 
or  two  with  her.  I  gladly  accepted,  for  I  longed  to  see  once  more 
the  house  where  my  father  had  died ;  I  had  a  desire  to  visit 
his  last  place  of  rest,  and  to  embrace  again  the  dear  superior  of 
the  convent  with  whom  I  had  passed  a  few  happy  days,  and  from 
whom  I  had  experienced  so  much  kindness. 

During  the  two  months  I  spent  at  Tours,  I  passed  much  of  my 
time  among  old  friends,  who  had  not  forgotten  me.  I  went  to  see 
Madame  Defaret,  who  herself  took  me  to  the  dear  little  house, 
deserted  now,  but  inhabited  for  me  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
past.  Then  I  went  again  into  the  room  which  had  been  my 
father's,  and  sat  where  I  had  watched  so  long  before  parting  for 
ever. 

All  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  N  D  were  delighted 

to  see  me,  and  I  was  as  much  made  of  during  the  week  I  remained 
with  them,  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  their  order,  come  back  after  a 
long  absence.  They  wanted  me  very  much  to  stay  and  give  lessons 
in  the  town,  promising  me  plenty  of  pupils  ;  but  by  this  time  I 
had  begun  to  love  dear  old  England,  and  I  did  not  hide  from  them 
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that  my  intention  was  to  return  to  the  country  where  I  had  first 
learned  to  fight  my  way  on  the  rough  road  of  life. 

For  a  second  time  I  left  friends,  whose  kindness  I  could  never 
forget ;  some  have  departed  this  world  since,  but  their  memory  is 
still  fresh  in  my  heart. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  as  I  was  only  to  stay  a  few  days  there, 
I  did  not  go  to  my  mother,  but  remained  at  an  hotel,  not  far  from 
where  she  lived.  In  this  way  I  did  not  trouble  my  brother  with 
my  presence,  and  we  parted  on  good  terms. 
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We  concluded  our  last  chapter  at  that  point  in  Lord  Derby's 
career,  when  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  Conservative  party- 
must  adopt  Parliamentary  Reform.  Both  for  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  Conservatives  themselves,  this 
question  must  be  settled.  But,  doubtful  as  this  point  may  be,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  particular  measure  which 
Lord  Derby  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  a  still  more 
fertile  source  of  controversy.  Our  own  opinion  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1859  is,  that  its  provisions  might  possibly  have  been  found  to 
work  well,  but  that  it  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  preju- 
dices which  held  a  high  position  among  popular  errors,  and  were 
sure  to  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  veteran  tacticians  oppo- 
site. It  is  quite  true  that,  as  the  value  of  money  is  always 
changing,  a  purely  pecuniary  qualification  would  be  always  unsta- 
ble :  that  a  six-pound  borough  franchise  would  have  been  just  as 
arbitrary  as  a  ten-pound  borough  franchise,  without  any  prescrip- 
tion in  its  favour ;  that  it  was  sure  to  be  assailed  in  turn,  and  that 
more  quickly  than  the  last ;  that  it  could  be  defended  on  no  prin- 
ciple ;  that  it  held  out  no  prospect  of  permanence ;  and  that,  at 
the  best,  it  would  but  secure  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities 
until  the  exigencies  of  the  Liberal  party  should  demand  the 
revival  of  the  question.  Now,  to  pass  a  measure  which  should 
prevent  the  renewal  of  agitation  for  at  least  some  reasonable 
period  has  been  always  one  of  the  chief  objects  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  set  before  themselves.  The  ten-pound 
franchise  had  at  all  events  borne  the  test  of  one  generation.  The 
people  were  accustomed  to  it.  There  was  indeed  no  principle  to 
support  it,  any  more  than  the  lower  one  :  but  there  was  prescrip- 
tion. The  existing  franchise  might  then  possibly  be  sustained. 
But  if  that  were  given  up,  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  alterna- 
tive. Again,  it  was  perfectly  true  that,  from  an  abstract  point  of 
view,  the  townsman  had  no  more  right  to  vote  for  both  the  borough 
and  the  county,  than  the  countryman  had  to  vote  for  both  the 
county  and  the  borough.  And,  indeed,  the  principle  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's clause  had  been  conceded  iu  1832,  when  all  borough  free- 
holds above  the  value  of  £10,  which  previously  had  given  votes  for 
the  county,  were  shorn  of  that  privilege.    It  was  likewise  quite 
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true  that  uniformity  of  franchise  between  the  towns  and  counties 
would  not  have  created  identity  of  interests  leading  to  electoral 
districts,  if  it  had  not  existed  there  already ;  that  to  seek  to  keep 
up  an  artificial  distinction  between  town  and  county  by  a  difference 
in  the  suffrage,  when  all  natural  distinctions  had  vanished,  was 
futile ;  that  if  these  natural  distinctions  still  survived,  identity  of 
suffrage  would  be  quite  powerless  to  efface  them ;  and  that  if  not, 
it  would  be  equally  powerless  to  produce  them.  These  arguments 
seem  to  us  as  arguments  unanswerable ;  and  if  the  contest  had 
depended  upon  logic,  the  Government  must  certainly  have  won  it. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  should  have  remembered  that  the  idea  of  Reform 
had  long  been  indelibly  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
reduction  of  the  borough  franchise ;  that  the  restriction  proposed 
to  be  placed  upon  the  borough  freeholders,  however  just  in  itself, 
was  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  very  invidious  light ;  and  that 
"  the  hard  and  fast  line"  which  the  uniform  franchise  would  have 
drawn  was  sure  to  provoke  exactly  the  kind  of  alarm  that  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Walpole.  It  seems  to  us  highly 
probable,  that  if  Government  had  introduced  a  measure  less  sci- 
entific and  more  practical ;  if  they  had  lowered  the  county  qualifi- 
cation to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  the  borough  franchise  to  eight, 
leaving  other  things  pretty  nearly  as  they  found  them ;  the  Bill 
would  have  passed,  a  Ministerial  majority  would  have  been  re- 
turned at  the  general  election,  and  the  Conservative  party  have 
continued  to  govern  the  country  till  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
once  more  called  into  requisition  by  the  necessities  of  the  "Whig 
Opposition.  But  how  long  would  that  have  been  ?  There  would 
have  been  little  peace  for  a  Conservative  Administration  while  the 
Reform  League  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  The  new  franchise 
would  in  a  very  short  time  have  been  made  the  butt  of  hostile 
demonstrations  and  Hyde  Park  orators.  The  battle  would  have 
had  to  be  fought  over  again.  And  the  Conservative  party  must 
either  have  done  what  they  did  in  1867  without  the  same  logical 
background,  or  proposed  a  simple  scheme  of  further  reduction 
which  their  rivals  would  certainly  have  outbidden.  As  it  is,  the 
first  Conservative  Reform  Bill  is "  the  true  justification  of  the 
second ;  and  whatever  else  Lord  Derby's  late  Government  may  be 
charged  with,  it  cannot  be  charged  with  inconsistency. 

Of  the  extraordinary  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions  in 
which  Lords  Palmerston  and  Ptussell  involved  themselves  by  the 
objections  which  they  raised  to  Lord  Derby's  measure,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  revive  the  memory  when  their  characters  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  test  of  history.  But  in  justice  to  statesmen 
still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  still  in  the  midst  of  their  careers,  it 
is  only  right  to  recall  the  sequel  of  the  drama  :  the  decline  and 
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fall  of  the  Reform  movement,  which  came  in  like  a  thunder- 
storm when  the  Tories  were  found  to  be  in  office,  and  went 
out  like  a  farthing  candle  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  had  dispossessed 
them. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  I860,  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  we  have  assumed  that  Lord  Derby  might 
have  carried.  That  is  to  say,  a  simple  reduction  of  the  town  and 
county  franchise,  without  any  lateral  franchises,  and  a  moderate 
measure  of  re-distribution.  This  Bill,  introduced  on,  the  1st  of 
March,  was  not  read  a  second  time  till  the  3rd  of  May,  though 
it  encountered  no  regular  opposition.  On  one  night  of  the  debate 
the  House  was  counted  out.  On  the  very  next  night  a  like  catas- 
trophe was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  prevented.  On  the  4th  of 
June  a  private  member  moved  to  postpone  the  whole  question  till 
the  House  had  before  it  the  census  of  1861.  And  in  deference  to 
the  feeling  then  displayed,  Lord  John  Russell  a  week  afterwards 
withdrew  the  bill,  announcing,  with  characteristic  courage,  that 
he  intended  to  prepare  another.  The  assurance  was  listened  to 
with  a  courteous  smile  by  a  House  too  pleased  to  be  sarcastic. 
Not  a  tear  trembled  on  the  eyelids  even  of  Lord  John  himself. 
And  without  a  murmur  of  regret  the  question,  as  a  government 
question,  was  shelved  for  another  six  years.  Now,  then,  look  on 
this  picture  and  on  that.  The  Tories  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill, 
it  may  be,  because  they  were  obliged ;  but  being  so  compelled, 
they  resolved  to  grapple  boldly  with  the  subject,  and  to  frame,  if 
possible,  a  comprehensive  measure  in  a  popular  yet  prudent  spirit. 
They  brought  in  an  elaborate  scheme,  and  they  fought  for  it  with 
unflinching  resolution ;  and  though  beaten  in  the  end,  and 
charged  with  numerous  misdemeanours,  it  was  never  so  much  as 
hinted  that  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  was  a  sham.  The 
ministry,  indeed,  staked  their  existence  on  its  success.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  with  all  the  advantage  of  acting  con- 
sistently with  their  latest  traditions,  with  the  experience  of  the 
last  session  to  guide  them,  and  no  regular  opposition  to  encounter, 
made  absolutely  no  real  effort  to  settle  so  troublesome  a  question. 
It  is  perfectly  idle  to  pretend  that  if  Government  had  taken  it  up 
in  earnest,  they  would  not  have  passed  a  Bill  through  both 
Houses.  But  they  postponed  its  discussion  till  it  was  obviously 
too  late  to  proceed  with  it ;  and  they  withdrew  it  at  last  as  coolly 
as  if  all  their  professions  of  the  previous  year  had  passed  beyond 
the  memory  of  man.  The  conclusion  is,  that  by  1860  the  Whigs 
had  got  all  that  Parliamentary  Reform  could  give  them.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  by  the  question  against  a  rainy  day,  or  till  a  new 
cry  was  wanted  to  stimulate  the  jaded  Liberalism  of  the  British 
people.    Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  at  the  General  Election 
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of  1865  the  Whigs  went  to  the  country  in  avowed  repudiation  of 
Reform. 

Id  rebus  defuit  unum. 

The  picture  is  complete.    Another  syllable  would  spoil  it. 

The  secret  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  has  still  to  be 
written.  There  certainly  seems  to  have  been  some  little  mis- 
management at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which  was  owing,  per- 
haps, to  an  earlier  mistake,  a  mistake  made  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Bill.  The  weak  point  of  that  measure  was  exactly  the 
same  as  had  been  exposed  by  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  of 
1859.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  resisted  mainly 
upon  that  ground.  The  £10  franchise  was  a  purely  arbitrary 
franchise.  It  rested  on  no  principle,  and  was  only  safe  as  long  as 
it  was  not  attacked.  Nevertheless  the  .£10  franchise  had 
weathered  many  storms,  and  the  parliaments  returned  upon  that 
qualification  had  done  exceedingly  good  work.  This  was  a  very 
good  reason  for  letting  that  franchise  alone,  but  not  for  changing 
it  to  another  of  the  same  kind.  Every  syllable  that  Mr.  Lowe 
said  against  changing  the  £10  franchise  was  still  more  fatal  to  a 
£7  franchise  than  it  was  to  Household  Suffrage.  If  the  £10 
franchise,  which  had  so  much  in  its  favour,  was  unable  to  hold  its 
ground,  how  long  could  a  £7  franchise,  with  nothing  in  its  favour, 
last  ?  This  was  the  ground  to  have  taken.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  Conservatives  chose  a  middle  course.  Had  they  boldly 
declared  there  was  no  alternative  between  maintaining  the  existing 
franchise  and  a  descent  to  Household  Suffrage  :  had  public  opinion 
been  allowed  time  for  reflection,  and  the  instability  of  any  interme- 
diate resting  place  been  constantly  set  before  it,  we  firmly  believe 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  would  equally  never  have  become  law,  and 
that  the  Conservatives  would  have  been  carried  into  office  with  a  de- 
finite policy  before  them,  deliberately  adopted  by  the  nation.  When 
we  consider  that  Lord  Derby  himself  had  made  up  his  mind  upon 
the  point;  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  majority  of  the  able  men 
who  served  as  his  lieutenants,  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  that  the 
feeling  of  the  rank  and  file  against  half  measures  was  so  strong 
that  they  compelled  Government  to  abandon  the  scheme  which 
had  been  adopted  in  deference  to  a  section  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
insisted  on  a  bolder  measure ;  when  we  consider  all  this  it  does 
seem  very  strange  that  Lord  Derby  should  not  have  declared 
himself  at  once. 

As  for  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  particular  measure  that 
was  passed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  observa- 
tion from  a  Conservative  journal : — 

"  Not  that  the  present  state  of  things  can  with  common  fair- 
ness be  attributed  to  the  Reform  Act.    It  is  the  leaders,  not  the 
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followers,  who  have  made  this  great  change.  The  elements  of  it 
had  all  along  existed  in  the  old  party.  Parliaments  elected  under 
the  old  franchise  had  always  been  able  to  keep  the  Conservatives 
out  of  office,  and  to  pass  Radical  measures  which  the  Upper 
House  could  not  have  gone  on  rejecting  for  ever.  No  change 
from  this  state  of  things  could  be  very  much  for  the  worse,  and 
might  be  a  good  deal  for  the  better.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  a  house  returned  by  the  old  constituencies  which  abolished 
Church  rates,  and  affirmed  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
majorities  of  sixty  and  seventy.  It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered 
that  political  opinions  in  England  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  a 
man's  income  as  upon  the  class  to  which  he  belongs — his  occupa- 
tions, his  interests,  and  his  traditions.  It  is  far  from  certain  that 
the  present  Parliament  is  more  Radical  at  heart  than  the  last  one. 
It  is  a  more  decidedly  partisan  Parliament,  and  its  leaders  are 
more  advanced  Radicals ;  but  its  partisanship  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  a  great  party  cry,  and  its  leaders  are  advanced  Radicals 
because  on  no  other  footing  could  they  raise  a  great  party  cry. 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  if  Mr.  Disraeli  had  dissolved  in  the 
summer  of  1868,  before  the  new  bill  became  law,  this  cry  would 
not  have  been  effective  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  course 
of  events  would  have  been  materially  different  ?  A  party  follows 
a  leader,  and  it  is  his  exigencies,  and  not  their  judgment,  which 
determine  an  election.-"* 

This  is  very  true.  We  have  always  thought  that  the  real 
change  from  aristocracy  to  democracy  was  effected  in  1832.  It  is 
easy  to  see  now  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  measure  should 
be  final.  But  even  had  it  been  framed  on  sounder  principles,  the 
result  would  eventually  have  been  the  same.  The  people  will 
submit  for  a  long  time  to  the  government  of  an  aristocracy  when 
their  policy  is  wise  and  successful,  and  their  social  power  un- 
stained by  very  gross  abuses.  But  they  will  not  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  middle  classes.  Wherever  it  has  been  tried, 
it  has  failed.  It  failed  at  Athens,  it  failed  in  France,  and  it  failed 
in  England.  Lord  Derby  said  the  last  Reform  Bill  was  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  But  it  was  not  more  so  than  the  first.  Lord  Grey's 
anticipations  of  the  result  were  wholly  disappointed.  He  meant 
only  to  change  the  state  of  parties — he  found  he  had  changed  the 
constitution.  He  had  called  in  the  democracy  to  help  him  bridle 
the  Tories — he  found  it  not  a  tool,  but  a  tyrant.  A  gallant  stand 
was  made  against  it  by  the  new  Conservative  party,  who  did  all 
that  men  could  do  to  arrest  the  democratic  movement — but  their 
effort  was  hopeless  from  the  first,  though  a  superficial  success 
deluded  them  from  time  to  time.  Under  a  weak  ministry  it  was 
certain  to  make  itself  felt;  and  in  the  absence  of  more  engrossing 
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questions,  it  was  equally  certain  to  end  in  a  new  Reform  Bill. 
Whether  the  difference  between  a  £6  franchise  and  Household 
Suffrage  is  sufficiently  important  to  have  made  it  worth  while  for 
the  sake  of  the  former  to  keep  the  agitation  open,  is  a  point  on 
which  people  no  doubt  will  continue  to  think  differently.  We 
cannot  think  it  is  :  and  as  it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  it  would 
only  have  deferred  the  fuller  measure  for  a  very  few  years,  we 
shall  always  continue  to  think  that  the  bolder  policy  of  Lord 
Derby  was  the  wiser  and  safer  of  the  two. 

Lord  Derby's  attitude  towards  the  administration  of  Lord 
Palmerston  was  not  hostile ;  and  it  was  whispered  about  on  one 
occasion  that  he  interfered  to  save  it  from  destruction.  This 
report  was  probably  but  an  idle  piece  of  club  gossip,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  Lord  Derby's  great  friend.  But 
the  withdrawal  of  his  famous  resolutions  in  1862  undoubtedly  did 
save  the  Government ;  and  to  have  thus  repaid  evil  with  good  was 
quite  consonant  with  Lord  Derby's  character.  But  there  were 
two  departments  of  administration  which  he  felt  bound  to  criticise 
with  severity,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  neither  of  them 
was  conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord  Palmerston  himself. 

It  had  not  been  the  Prime  Minister's  intention  to  place  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell. 
He  would  have  preferred  Lord  Clarendon.  There  was  not,  per- 
haps, much  to  choose  between  them.  At  least  it  did  not  appear 
at  that  time  as  if  our  Foreign  Office  could  sink  to  a  much  lower 
ebb  than  it  had  reached  in  1858.  But  Lord  Palmerston  knew  his 
men.  Lord  Russell  justified  his  reluctance.  The  art  of  sinking 
in  diplomacy  has  never  before  been  illustrated  by  so  brilliant  a 
professor. 

There  was,  probably,  no  part  of  Lord  Derby's  career,  in  which 
he  shone  so  brilliantly  as  during  the  six  sessions  of  Parliamen 
which  followed  his  own  resignation.  Those  crushing  "Sum- 
maries" of  the  session,  for  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  so  famous 
during  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  were  scarcely  superior 
to  those  summaries  of  the  recess  with  which  every  February  Lord 
Derby  used  to  regale  the  House  of  Lords.  The  merciless  logic, 
the  sparkling  gaiety,  the  pungent  sarcasm  of  these  harangues  will 
never  be  forgotten  either  by  those  who  heard  them,  or  by  those 
who  read  them.  With  singular  uniformity  every  succeeding  au- 
tumn produced  its  crop  of  blunders  to  supply  fresh  materials  to 
the  orator.  Now  it  was  the  cession  of  Savoy,  and  the  unique 
character  of  the  communications  between  our  Foreign  Minister 
and  our  Paris  Ambassador.  Now  it  was  the  language  held  towards 
Russia  on  the  subject  of 'the  Polish  insurrections;  the  pompous 
hints  of  what  England  would  do  in  case  the  Czar  was  contuma- 
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cious,  and  the  discovery  that  it  meant  nothing  worse  than  calling 
him  a  "  very  ill-bred  man/''  Now  it  was  a  lecture  sent  to  Den- 
mark, dictating  submission  to  the  Germans  ;  and  now  one  addressed 
to  the  Germans,  commanding  them  on  pain  of  our  displeasure  not 
to  touch  Denmark.  Now  it  was  a  prospect  of  assistance  held  out 
to  the  Danes,  and  then  an  expression  of  surprise  that  they  should 
ever  have  relied  upon  it.  Our  quarrel  with  Brazil ;  our  formation 
of  an  Anglo -Chinese  army ;  our  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands ;  and 
last  but  not  least,  our  offer  of  Malta  to  the  Pope ; — all  in  turn 
supplied  Lord  Derby  with  topics  of  the  most  congenial  character, 
and  were  the  source  of  some  of  his  happiest  efforts. 

It  was  always  urged  by  Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell,  in  reply 
to  these  criticisms,  that  their  opponents  persisted  in  reasoning  as 
if  there  were  no  alternative  between  doing  nothing  and  going  to 
war;  and  both  noble  lords  talked  much  and  sweetly  of  public 
opinion,  moral  influence,  the  European  conscience,  the  power  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  many  other  forces  of  the  like  nature  which 
have  power  over  modern  tyrants,  and  make  them  tremble  in  the 
midst  of  their  crimes.  It  may  be  that  both  noble  lords  were  right. 
But  that  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  Lord  Derby  never  questioned 
these  opinions.  What  he  complained  of  was,  that  Lord  John 
himself  had  not  respected  them,  and  that  his  own  conduct  showed 
no  confidence  in  these  lofty  and  philanthropic  doctrines.  He  did 
not  blame  him  for  not  going  to  war.  He  did  not  blame  him  for 
remonstrating  without  intending  to  go  to  war.  He  blamed  him 
for  remonstrating  as  if  he  did  intend  to  go  to  war  when  he  did  not. 

The  demeanour  of  Lord  Derby  on  the  American  Civil  War 
was  much  less  demonstrative  than  those  who  knew  him  best  might 
have  expected.  He  maintained  a  dignified  reserve  throughout, 
and  was  cautious  of  saying  anything  which  might  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  either  party.  His  sympathies  were  probably  di- 
vided. As  a  gentleman  he  may  have  sympathised  with  the  South. 
As  a  Conservative  he  would  lean  towards  the  party  which  strove  to 
avert  disintegration. 

The  other  department  of  administration  to  which  Lord  Derby 
took  exception,  was  the  Exchequer.  The  two  most  remarkable 
events  during  Mr.  Gladstone's  occupation  of  that  office,  were  the 
Repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  and  the  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France.  Lord  Derby  objected  to  both.  And  his  objection  to  the 
first  was  carried  to  the  extreme  length  of  persuading  the  House  of 
Lords  to  reject  the  proposition.  The  speech  he  delivered  upon 
this  occasion  will  be  considered  sound  or  unsound  in  the  abstract, 
according  to  our  preference  for  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  But 
in  the  concrete,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  affected  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
position  as  a  financier,  it  was  unanswerable.  We  say  this  without 
fear  of  contradiction.    Mr.  Gladstone  had  repeatedly  stated  that 
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it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  provide 
for  the  extinction  of  the  Income  Tax.  The  falling  in  of  the  long 
annuities  would,  he  said,  enable  it  to  be  done.  They  fell  in. 
And  what  did  Mr.  Gladstone  do  ?  We  hear  no  more  of  extin- 
guishing the  Income  Tax ;  but  are  called  on  to  repeal  the  Paper 
Duty.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  only  four  years  before,  in  criticising  the 
budget  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  expressed  himself  with  great  warmth 
on  "  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  public  obligations, 
and  stripping  the  veil  from  every  scheme  which  tends  to  under- 
mine that  principle."  Here  was  the  very  same  public  obligation 
to  which  he  was  then  referring.  The  opportunity  of  maintaining 
it  had  been  given.  Why  did  he  fail  to  do  his  duty?  As  against 
Mr.  Gladstone  this  argument  was  conclusive.  We  ourselves  be- 
lieve that  his  whole  financial  system  was  pervaded  by  one  radi- 
cal vice.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  political  economy. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  mainly  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  others  than 
the  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  is  said  to  have  in- 
trigued against  it ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  said  to  have 
influenced  Mrs.  Cobden  in  her  refusal  of  the  pension  which  was 
tendered  her  on  Lord  Palmerston's  recommendation. 

The  closing  scenes  of  Lord  Derby's  political  career  are  pro- 
foundly affecting.  With  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  his  work 
as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  was  ended.  The  appeal  to 
a  new  constituency,  and  the  introduction  of  wholly  new  questions, 
formed  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  chief. 
And  Lord  Derby  retired  from  office  with  a  proud  consciousness 
that  he  had  for  twenty  years  of  unusual  discouragement  and  ad- 
versity retained  the  unbroken  loyalty  of  a  great  party,  and  repaid 
it  with  services  of  almost  inestimable  value.  But  nature  was  more 
kind  to  him  than  fortune.  He  was  spared  to  witness  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  those  hopes  which  had  been  founded  on  his  last 
great  measure,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  National  Church,  whose 
champion  he  had  been  from  his  entrance  into  public  life.  His 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  will  long  be  remembered  with  the  warmest 
interest  and  sympathy.  He  spoke  not  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
not  with  mocking  irony,  nor  with  sparkling  wit,  or  vivid  logic ; 
but  with  a  prophetic  gravity,  a  touching  pathos,  a  deep  and  earnest 
conviction,  far  beyond  the  arts  of  rhetoric  to  strengthen  or  adorn. 
Few  statesmen  have  taken  their  farewell  of  the  political  stage 
under  circumstances  so  impressive  and  so  solemn.  Over  the 
tomb  of  the  Constitution  he  spoke  the  last  words  of  a  lofty  and 
conscientious  patriot.  Over  the  ruin  of  the  Church  he  spoke  the 
last  words  of  a  pious  and  sincere  Christian. 
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A  Young  Poet.    Poems  by  Wraxall  Hall.    Chapman  and  Hall. 

Unripe  frnit  is  never  wholesome,  and  rarely  beautiful.  This 
is  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  us,  after  looking  through  a 
volume  of  poems  by  a  Mr.  Wraxall  Hall,  which  besides  some  good, 
sound  fruit,  contains  some  very  crude  and  undigested  imitations 
of  fruit,  which  had  far  better  have  been  omitted.    It  is  seldom 
that  the  portfolio  of  any  poet,  however  great  or  good,  can  be  en- 
tirely emptied  of  every  scrap,  and  handed  over  to  Paternoster 
Row,  without  great  risk  to  the  author's  fame.    A  man  writes 
many  things  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  or  his  own  special 
gratification,  which  he  never  wishes  nor  means  to  publish ;  and  of 
those  at  first  chosen  to  be  made  public,  some  are  often  wisely  set 
aside,  to  make  way  for  better  things.    Mr.  Hall,  however,  seems 
to  have  rushed  into  print  with  every  morsel  and  scrap  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  finished  or  unfinished,  ripe  or  crude,  harmless  or 
offensive,  and  left  them  to  fight  their  own  battle  as  they  may. 
The  result  is  that  the  Poems,  as  a  whole,  have  no  unity ;  they  not 
only  quarrel  with  the  reader,  and  try  to  dose  him  with  strong 
opinions,  and  scraps  of  disjointed  verse,  but  they  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  the  thoughts  of  one  page  have  to  fight  with  those  per- 
haps on  the  next.    This  is  a  decided  mistake  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  doubly  so  when  the  author  is  a  person  of  what  are 
called  very  advanced  views  in  every  direction,  specially  in  matters 
of  religion,  and  claims  for  himself  the  utmost  licence  of  thought 
and  speech.    We  grudge  him  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but 
while  claiming  such  unlimited  freedom  of  opinion  for  himself,  he 
was  bound  to  remember  that  other  people  hold  sincere  and  firm 
opinions,  and  dislike  having  their  hair  brushed  the  wrong  way  as 
much  as  he  does.    Now  this  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hall  has  utterly 
forgotten.    He  feels  justified  in  ridiculing  or  sneering  at  what  a 
great  many  Christians,  as  sincere  and  as  earnest  as  himself,  count 
precious  as  matters  of  faith,  and  would  no  doubt  feel  very  angry 
if  we  were  to  pick  out  (which  we  could  easily  do)  a  few  of  his  most  ex- 
uberant and  rhapsodical  articles  of  belief,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
turning  them  into  ridicule.  This,  however,  is  not  our  purpose.  The 
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author  is  clearly  young  and  inexperienced  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  in  the  art  of  expression,  and  allowances  must  be  made  for 
him.  He  sees — as  every  one  else  sees  who  opens  his  eyes — plenty 
of  evil  in  the  world  about  him,  no  lack  of  folly,  bigotry,  and  sham, 
is  naturally  very  indignant,  as  well  as  in  earnest,  and  sets  about 
curing  the  mischief  by  proclaiming  himself  the  universal  essence 
of  wisdom,  virtue,  and  goodness.  And  to  prove  his  right  to  be 
regarded  as  true,  he  tries  hard  to  ridicule  the  works  and  words  of 
all  other  believers  whose  creed  does  not  exactly  square  with  his 
own.  "  A  Love  Story,  or  the  Curse  of  Creeds"  for  example,  is  full 
of  fire  and  slaughter  for  all  but  the  "  Wraxall  Hallites,"  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  and  equally  full  of  mere  ranting,  raving,  words 
of  vague  buttered  thunder,  which  really  have  no  definite  meaning. 
And  yet  in  very  many  pages  of  his  book  the  author  abounds  with 
tenderness,  truth,  and  poetic  taste.  His  verse  has  music,  origin- 
ality, and  deep  feeling  in  it ;  he  really  has  something  to  say,  and 
says  it ;  he  speaks  because  his  heart  is  full.  But,  (to  take  a  single 
instance  where  we  might  take  many),  such  childish  nonsense  as 
that  at  p.  120,  Mr.  Hall  ought  never  to  have  suffered  to  escape 
him.  It  is  unworthy  of  him;  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  most 
solemn  Christian  mystery,  under  the  absurd  notion  that  all  who 
partake  of  it,  and  think  most  of  it,  count  themselves  specially 
"  The  chosen  of  God"  whereas  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
truth  would  have  taught  him  that  Calvinists  are  the  very  persons 
who  count  that  mystery  of  the  very  least  importance. 
So,  again,  in  a  poem  beginning 

"  Oh. !  mind  not,  though  they  call  thee  infidel, 
Truth  ever  has  to  war  with  coward  lies," 

he  forgets  that  in  previous  poems  he  has  vehemently  urged  the 
uselessness  of  creeds,  and,  yet,  here  assumes  that  an  infidel,  that 
is  a  person  who  obeys  his  dictum  and  believes  nothing,  must  by 
virtue  of  his  being  one  have  to  fight  against  lies.  But,  how  a 
man  who  denies  all  creeds  can  be  Truth, — he  does  not  explain. 
We  might  quote  a  dozen  passages  of  this  kind,  but  prefer  a  few 
that  have  in  them  the  sparkle  and  grace  of  poetry,  and  the 
strength  of  truth ; — though  scanty  space  only  permits  a  few  lines. 
Here  is  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  : — 

GERM. 

i(  Whilst  upon  the  down-land  dreaming", 
With  my  heart  akin  to  love, 
With  the  freshening  breeze  around  me, 

And  the  brooding  skies  above  ; 
Thought  led  on  an  ancient  Eden, 
Then  to  Noah  and  his  Dove. 
Then  to  Joshua  strong  in  battle, 
While  stood  still  the  mid-day  sun, 
vol.  iv.  25 
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And  the  silver  moonlight  lingered 
In  the  vale  of  Ajalon. 
Then  I  thought  of  old  Elijah 
Drawn  by  fiery  coursers  on. 
Soon  I  weary  grew  of  thinking 
Of  the  world's  old  rusty  lore. 
Man  !  thou  hast  a  heaven  above  thee 
Paved  with  flaming  glories  o'er, 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  to  light  thee 
To  the  dark,  eternal,  shore ; 
And  the  brave  and  stalwart  spirits 
Of  the  grand  and  mighty  dead, 
Moving  on  our  shadowed  midnight 
Like  white  cloud-racks  o'er  our  head ; 
Follow,  follow  where  they  beckon, 
Graves  beneath,  but  God  o'erhead."* 

Thus  the  poem  opens,  and  is  continued  with  equal  spirit  to  the 
end.  Here  is  a  scrap  of  a  totally  different  kind,  but  as  bright 
and  fresh  as  a  May  morning.    It  is  a  milkmaid's  song, — 

"  Hey-day,  meadow-sweet, 
Hey-day  clover, 
Know  ye  sweet  William, 
My  true  lover  ? 

Pinks  and  carnations,  rose  white  and  red, 
Sweet  William's  the  flower, 
I'm  going  to  wed. 

Come  along,  speckle,  short-horn,  and  spry, 
Who  is  so  happy  in  this  world  as  I  ? 
I  love  sweet  William,  sweet  William  loves  me, 
We  both  are  happy,  as  happy  can  be !" 

Equally  full  of  light  and  pleasant  music,  of  freshness,  and  of  joy 
are  the  little  poems  called  C(  A  Thousand  Years  Ago "  Floribel  ;3> 
"  The  Fairy  Preaching  "A  Dream  of  Yesterday and  others 
which  we  have  no  space  to  quote.  But  these  excellences  make 
our  regret  all  the  keener,  that  where  there  is  such  good  grain  the 
tares  had  not  been  weeded  out ;  all  the  greater  the  pity  that  any 
trash  should  have  been  left  to  disfigure  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  fair.  Some  day  Mr.  Hall  will  rise  above  all  harsh 
words  at  other  people's  creeds,  and  define  the  edges  of  his  own ; 
he  will  distinguish  between  the  mere  outside  shell  which  men 
have  crusted  over  with  foolish  creations,  and  the  eternal  verities 
which  God  has  revealed  to  them  that  believe  in  Him ;  and  what 
he  sings  of  now  as  Nature  will  be  to  him  a  living,  personal,  Deity, 
in  whom  love,  truth,  and  holiness  abide.    He  will  then  be  a  wiser, 


*  Our  reviewer  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this  line  is  almost  identical 
with  one  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life."  We  have  not  that  Psalm  by  us  to  refer  to  at  the  mo- 
ment, but,  speaking  from  memory,  we  consider  the  whole  idea  contained  in  the  last  ten 
lines  quoted  above  a  plagiarism  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  poem.  [En.] 
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humbler,  happier  man ;  and  stand  npon  the  Rock.  Now  he  is 
relying  on  clouds,  and  moonshine,  and  sentimental  speculation, 
which  he  thinks  to  be  safe  mainly  because  it  is  vague. 

The  Season,  a  Satire.     By  Alfred  Austen.     John  Camden 

Hotten,  Piccadilly. 
A  satire,  frankly  and  openly  so  styled,  is  in  these  days  rather  a 
novelty,  and  although  the  one  quoted  above  is  not  literally  of  the 
present,  being  a  revised  reprint  of  an  edition  of  eight  years  past, 
still,  at  that  latter  date,  they  were  by  no  means  common,  and  a 
satire  in  verse,  (as  this  is,)  the  subject  of  which  was  the  vices  of 
the  rich  and  great,  was  a  daring  venture  in  the  literary  field ;  and, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  sins  chiefly  herein  held  up  to  public 
odium,  it  was  a  work  requiring  as  much  tact  and  delicacy — true 
delicacy — as  clearness  of  insight  and  boldness,  to  speak  a  truth 
severely  but  not  abusively,  with  plainness  but  also  with  pro- 
priety. We  can  truly  assert  that,  in  the  whole  of  this  clever 
and  plain-spoken  book,  there  are  but  about  two  lines  which  are 
unnecessarily  coarse — we  use  the  word  as  expressing  an  objection- 
able thing,  spite  of  the  quotation  from  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  with 
which  the  author  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  word.  One  of  these 
instances,  the  fourth  line  of  the  twenty-sixth  page,  we  are  sure  the 
author  would  not  have  suffered  to  stand,  had  not  his  misgivings 
been  overruled  by  his  sense  of  the  happy  neatness  with  which  it 
is  expressed.  It  is  not  in  either  of  the  instances  above  alluded  to 
that  we  object  to  calling  things  by  their  right  names  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  that  it  is  a  first  and  necessary  step  in  morality  to 
do  so.  If  the  name  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken,  then  assuredly  the 
thing  it  expresses  ought  fully  to  share  the  anathema,  and,  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  both  should  be  tabooed  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
spoken,  call  it  by  its  right  name ;  to  do  so  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
deed  the  light  of  the  social  conscience,  and  the  said  social  con- 
science is  not  so  easily  hood-winked  or  deceived  as  that  of  the 
individual — it  is  a  verdict,  also,  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 

In  writing  this  book,  we  believe  the  author  to  have  been 
animated  with  a  genuine  zeal  for  the  right  and  the  true,  and  with 
a  very  sincere  wish  to  promote  this  by  showing  the  evil  of  the 
world,  ' '  its  form  and  pressure."  As  a  personal  protest  it  may 
advantage  the  author,  but,  for  any  good  to  result  from  it  in  the 
enlightenment  or  reformation  of  the  sinner,  of  any  such  hope 
which  may  have  encouraged  his  earlier  aspirations  or  animated 
the  original  production  of  this  expression  of  them,  he  has  already, 
we  doubt  not,  been  disabused. 

Poets,  so-called,  are  so  numerous  in  the  present  day,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  generals  and  colonels  of  the  United  States,  the 
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title  lias  lost  much  of  its  value — has  ceased  to  specify  any  peculiar 
power  of  vision  or  of  utterance — still,  of  this  order  there  are  poets 
and  poets,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Season"  is  certainly  not  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  that  order ;  there  is,  indeed,  in  (<  The  Season" 
a  neatness  of  expression  and  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  is,  in  its 
way,  true  poetry,  if  Pope  were  a  poet.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
the  hook  is  got  up  in  such  a  very  superior  style  with  respect  to 
paper,  type,  and  binding,  as  claim  for  it  very  fairly  the  title  of  a 
gift-book — a  thing  much  in  requisition  at  this  season. 

"  Piers  the  Plowman."    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 

M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Simplicity  is  a  grace  which  seems  to  be  at  present,  in  practice,  at 
least,  little  acknowledged  as  such.  Like  the  Graces  on  a  visit  to  the 
World  of  Fashion,  in  Moore's  fable,  it  seems  generally  considered 
rural  in  a  disparaging  sense.  It  certainly  is  far  from  being  the 
characteristic  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day — civilisation 
appears  to  have  overleaped  this  crowning  grace,  and  like  Macbeth' s 
ambition,  fallen  on  the  other  side,  but  we  should  be  all  the  better 
for  a  taste  of  it,  and  here  is  a  draught  fresh  from  its  earliest 
English  fountain. 

In  the  reproduced  old  volume  called  c<  Piers  the  Plowman," 
we  have,  perhaps,  its  ultimate  expression.  Whoever  feels  an 
interest  in  the  past  in  general,  or  of  that  of  England  in  particular, 
should  read  this  book,  the  work  of  a  poetic  moralist  who  lived 
about  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  from  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  dis-associate  it,  is  to  our  ears  strange,  though  it  was  the 
genuine  speech  and  spelling  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors — 
strange,  but  not  impracticable,  even  to  those  with  whom  the 
dialect  is  unfamiliar,  and  the  trouble  lessened  greatly  by  the 
glossary  and  interesting  notes  given  by  the  editor,  is  well  re- 
paid, for  to  read  this  book  is  to  enter  into  a  city  of  the  past  as 
real  and  as  well-preserved  as  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii.    It  is 
merely  a  real  representation  of  the  work-a-day  world  as  it  was 
then ;  but  however  dull  may  be  the  realism  of  the  present,  that  of 
the  past  is  in  one  sense  more  interesting  than  its  poetry.    It  is, 
in  fact,  poetic  to  be  taken  as  by  dream-power  into  the  midst  of  a 
generation  that  has  walked  the  very  earth  on  which  we  stand, 
not  by  the  vague,  hazy,  and  rather  uncertain  medium  of  history, 
but  by  a  photographic  picture  given  by  one  living  in  their  midst. 
According  to  our  present,  perhaps  any  estimate  of  poetry,  Lang- 
land — for  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  the  author — cannot 
be  considered  a  poet,  though  the  book  is  written  in  the  metre 
employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  unless  we  count  allegory  of 
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that  kin,  for  the  author  of  "  Piers  the  Plowman"  was  the  Bunyan 
of  his  age,  and  gives  form  and  body  not  only  to  qualities  and  feel- 
ings, hut  even  to  the  ten  commandments. 

There  is  occasionally  a  poetic  fancy  vaguely  expressed,  but  the 
tone  of  the  whole  is  simply  quaint,  sometimes  very  quaint, 
matter-of-fact,  as  when  he  makes  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
confess  of  himself  what,  we  fear,  might  be  said  by  many  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day,  if  they  were  frank  enough  to  own  it. 

"  That  I  tell  with  my  toiige,  is  two  myles  from  my  herte 

and  where  he  refers,  in  no  irreverent  spirit,  to  Adam  and  Eve 
"  eten  apples  onrosted." 

In  the  inquiries  after  the  abode  of  truth  addressed  to  "  Piers 
the  Plowman/''  who  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  knows  any- 
thing about  it,  the  Pardoner  declares  that  he  is  not  known  there ; 
but  proposes  to  take  with  him  his  bulls  and  indulgencies  as  an 
introduction  a  woman  of  the  common,  bidding  him  say  that  she 
is  his  sister,  for  she  is  not  known  there  either.  Piers  gives  to 
all  classes,  even  including  the  king,  most  excellent  advice,  the 
texts  from  which  he  preaches  being  truth  and  charity — the  latter 
in  its  widest  sense.  He  is  in  his  way  a  reformer,  not  as  to  the 
forms  of  reform — if  one  may  so  express  it — but  as  spiritual  and 
active  amendment  being  so  far  behind  us  in  civilisation  as  to 
value  the  form  as  secondary  to  the  spirit  —  the  husk  to  the 
kernel.  He  is,  however,  notwithstanding  or  therefore,  as  the 
reader  may  conclude,  an  admirable  sample  of  his  age,  and  from 
his  position  and  rank,  being  half  priest  and  whole  Londoner,  a 
very  competent  reporter.  The  portrait  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
is  wonderfully  graphic,  expressed  with  clear  simplicity  in  words 
that  most  readily  come  to  hand;  yet  except  in  some  lines  omitted 
on  that  account,  there  is  very  little  to  offend  the  most  delicate 
imagination.  Langland  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humour,  as 
instance  : 

u  Repentcth  thou  ever,"  asks  Repentance  of  Avarice,  "  or 
restitution  made/''  "  Yes,  once,"  replies  the  bewildered  Sin,  <c  I 
was  lodged  with  a  number  of  hucksters,  and  I  rose  when  they 
were  asleep  and  rifled  their  bags."  "  That  was  no  restitution," 
says  Repentance,  "  but  a  robber  theft."  "  I  thought  rifling  was 
restitution/'  replies  Avarice,  "  for  I  learned  never  read  on  book, 
and  in  faith  I  know  no  French  but  the  farthest  end  of  Nor- 
folk," farther  afield  than  the  school  of  Chaucer's  Prioress. 

u  Sorrow  for  sin  is  the  salvation  of  souls,"  says  Repentance  to 
Envy.  "  I  am  sorry  I  am  but  seldom  other,"  replies  this  indi- 
vidual, "  sorry  for  the  good  of  others,"  he  signifies  in  conclusion. 

There  must  be  many  who  have  not  only  read  this  book,  but 
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studied  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  These  remarks,  be  it 
observed,  are  addressed  only  to  the  general  reader,  who,  though 
he  may  be  acquainted  with  French,  Italian  and  German,  knows 
nothing  of  Anglo-Saxon.  There  will  be,  to  him  we  allow,  some 
trouble  in  unearthing  its  meaning ;  but  the  admirable  and  well- 
arranged  notes  aad  glossary,  for  which  we  heartily  thank  Mr.  Skeat, 
simplify  and  illustrate  it  so  perfectly  and  with  so  much  interest  as 
to  make  the  pursuit  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  toil. 

iEsop's  Fables,  in  one  Syllable.    Evenings  at  Home,  in  one 
Syllable.    Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

In  the  little  books  mentioned  above,  we  welcome  very  thankfully 
a  great  boon  to  childhood.  In  type,  paper,  and  arrangement 
they  are  unexceptionably  appropriate.  But  besides  this  very 
general  approbation,  we  have  to  add  an  apropos  thereto,  and  a  few 
more  special  remarks  thereupon.  To  begin  with,  our  Apropos.  In 
looking  over  the  contents  of  these  largely  printed  and  clearly 
expressed  pages  in  their  simple  monosyllabic  Saxon  English,  one 
cannot  help  thinking  as  one  reads  that,  to  do  as  an  exercise  what 
is  done  here  for  a  purpose  might  be  equally  beneficial  to  the 
young  writer  as  this  must  be  to  the  young  reader.  It  would  not 
be  an  easy  task,  it  cannot  have  been  in  the  present  case,  but  the 
translation,  for  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  so  well  done  that  the 
effort  is  not  apparent,  and  the  effect  even  to  the  grown-up  reader 
is  pleasant  and  refreshing.  Neither  can  it  be  easy  to  write  for 
children — to  gratify  their  natural  love  of  sensation  and  event 
within  the  limits  of  their  knowledge  and  experience,  and  where, 
as  often  seems  to  be  the  aim,  every  event  has  to  be  weighted  with 
a  moral,  it  must  be  doubly  heavy  work  for  the  writer  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  reader,  whether  young  or  old — for  children  do 
not  like,  any  better  than  their  elders,  the  obtrusively  dictatorial 
and  rebuking,  superior  moralising,  in  which  some  well-meaning 
writers  for  children  indulge.  It  is  not  easy,  we  repeat,  to  write 
for  children,  to  come  back  to  the  simple  truth  which  they  like 
free  from  the  superfined  affectations  and  conventionalisms  that 
creep  around  and  tangle  it  sometimes  even  to  its  utter  destruc- 
tion ;  and  in  jso  doing,  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme  of  utter 
commonplace,  for  children  like  truth,  and  however  realists  may 
extol  commonplace  fact,  it  is  not  in  this  that  either  they  or  we 
always  find  its  essence — children  like  truth,  and  yet,  or  perhaps 
therefore  they  like  fables  and  fairy  stories ;  and  in  the  fables 
quoted  at  the  head  of  our  remarks,  the  simplicity  of  word  and 
style  makes  more  efficient  the  morals  they  convey,  though  we  very 
much  doubt  the  desirability  of  obtrusively  parading  the  said  moral 
by  tagging  it  to  the  end  of  each  fable.    The  moral  so  annexed 
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will  have  no  attraction  or  interest  for  children,  and  therefore 
make  no  impression ;  but  the  fable,  left  to  itself,  will  bear  its 
fruit  in  that  shape  as  time  goes  on. 

But  however  that  question  may  be  decided,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  a  moral  be  introduced  or  added,  it  ought  to  be  appro- 
priate, which  some  of  these  are  not,  naturally  arising  out  of  the  story, 
which  some  of  these  do  not ;  as  an  instance  of  the  former  error, 
we  may  quote  the  one  named  "  The  Squeak  of  a  Pig/'  in  which 
an  actor  imitates  that  sound  so  naturally  as  to  delight  and  almost 
deceive  his  audience.  A  countryman  declares  he  can  do  it  better,  and, 
hiding  a  real  pig  under  his  coat,  makes  it  squeak,  but  he  is  hissed. 
The  moral  given  here  being,  "  Give  a  man  luck  and  you  may 
throw  him  into  the  sea."  Now  besides  that,  it  is  scarcely  wise  or 
well  so  far  to  magnify  luck  to  the  youthful  imagination ;  we  con- 
tend that  almost  any  child  would  have  drawn  a  more  appropriate, 
if  not  a  more  edifying  moral  for  himself  of  the  fable,  though  he 
might  not  have  been  able  to  express  it  in  so  many  words.  The 
same  fable  is  told  in  (C  Gil  Bias  "  with  a  very  different  ending  as  a 
moral.  There  the  countryman  displays  his  pig  to  the  hissers, 
saying,  "  See  what  excellent  judges  you  are!  you  have  hissed  the 
real  pig."    A  moral  it  may  be  retorted  for  a  critic. 

A  few  more  words  in  suggestion.  Fables,  from  their  sim- 
plicity and  brevity,  are  admirably  adapted  for  children,  and  iEsop 
made-easy^is,  as  we  have  said,  a  great  boon  to  them,  but  we  would 
remark,  that  with  iEsop  the  supply  is  not  exhausted,  surely  some 
might  be  similarly  adapted  from  the  popular  Russian  fabulist, 
Kriloff,  and  if  this  should  involve  the  representation  of  any 
strange  form  of  life  or  character,  such  would  but  come  into  the 
same  category  as  giants,  fairies,  and  dwarfs  as  parables  for  the 
present  to  be  illustrated  and  embodied  in  the  future. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  —  to  take  our  illustration  from  our 
last  subject  —  whether  the  "Evenings  at  Home"  is  translated 
from  the  "original  pig"  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  or  is  only  an  imitative 
squeak  thereof.  We  recognise  the  subjects  of  at  least  two  of  the 
chapters  as  very  closely  imitative,  if  it  be  the  latter ;  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  exercise  the 
thinking  faculty  in  children ;  one  not  too  much  developed  in 
human  nature  at  any  age,  and  the  cultivation  of  which  is  too 
little  regarded  at  present,  for  now-a-days  the  aim  seems  generally 
to  be  to  fill  the  mind — as  one  would  a  box — with  very  little 
reference  to  the  living  digestive  faculty  within  it.  The  power  of 
adaptability  of  human  mental  and  physical  digestion  is  something 
extraordinary,  and  there  arc  of  both  that  will  thrive  on  any  diet ; 
but  for  the  children  of  the  present,  the  men  of  the  future,  we  do 
not  the  less  heartily  welcome  these,  we  hope  the  heralds  of  many 
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more  efforts  in  the  cause  of  providing  for  them  wholesome  and 
nourishing  mental  food. 

My  Enemy's  Baughtee.     A  novel,  in  three  vols.     By  Justin 

Macarthy.  Tinsley  Brothers. 
The  worst  part  of  this  book  is  its  title,  not  in  itself,  but  as 
compared  with,  or  in  relation  to  its  subject.  The  name  suggests 
an  outline  of  passion  and  circumstance,  which  we  are  bound  to 
say  is  not  filled  in,  for  the  basis  of  the  story  does  not  consist,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  in  the  existence  between  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  relation  implied  in  the  said  title,  that  last  being 
quite  secondary  in  its  interest  and  importance — seeming,  indeed, 
more  like  an  after-thought  than  the  main  ground  of  the  story. 

We  speak  of  the  heroine  as  represented  by  the  individual  she, 
who  marries  the  hero ;  but,  in  any  other  sense,  there  are  three, 
and  of  these  the  one  distinguished  as  above  is  certainly  the  last 
introduced,  and,  in  the  reader's  interest,  least  important — this  fact 
forming  part  of  the  fault  of  construction,  almost  the  only  one  in 
the  book. 

The  march  and  the  relation  of  events  do,  we  allow,  follow  the 
course  most  common  in  real  life ;  in  that,  real  life  is  generally  a 
succession  of  experiences  having  no  special  outward  connexion 
with  each  other,  few  real  lives  being  rounded  off  into  a  complete 
story  on  this  side  the  grave ;  but  we  expect  this  completeness  in  a 
novel,  and  the  want  of  the  same  necessarily  takes  from  the  inte- 
rest and  power  of  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  exhausted  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection in  these  volumes.  The  characters  are  admirably  drawn, 
and  are  thoroughly  individual  in  their  conception,  and  although  at 
the  end  they  are  scarcely  disposed  of  as  the  reader  of  novels  in 
general  would  expect,  still  it  is  on  the  part  of  the  objector  fiction 
against  truth,  for  one  cannot  but  agree  that  had  such  characters 
as  are  here  pourtrayed  passed  through  such  scenes,  such  trials, 
the  issue  would  most  probably  have  been  the  same  as  that 
represented — even,  we  fear,  to  the  ultimate  inconstancy  of  the 
hero  to  his  first  and  really  grande  passion.  In  the  two  most 
prominent  characters  genius  and  talent  are  well  traced  and  com- 
pared, and  in  the  Vaurien — very  really  such — we  have  a  character, 
but  not  revcltingly  drawn,  of  a  clever,  selfish,  vain,  and  thoroughly 
unprincipled  man,  the  utter  condemnation  of  whom  is  moderated 
by  a  slight  suspicion  of  mental  infirmity.  It  is  a  character  which,, 
in  its  anatomy,  reads  resembling  that  of  Count  Fosco  in  "  The 
Woman  in  White/''  the  filling  in  expressing  one  very  strangely 
and  thoroughly  distinct — one  of  those  which  in  its  very  strange- 
ness seems  real  and  familiar.    That  the  author,  if  conscious  of 
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this  resemblance,,  has  not  shrunk  from  the  comparison,  may- 
be perceived  by  the  fact  that,  though  under  utterly  different  cir- 
cumstances, Stephen  Lyndon  meets  with  the  same  fate  as  Count 
Eosco,  for  a  similar  cause. 

One  of  the  heroines,  a  secondary  one,  also  deserves  to  be 
specially  noticed,  for  the  unflinching  truth  of  its  portraiture. 
Lilla,  the  daughter  of  the  man  above  particularised,  the  some- 
what Bohemian,  affectionate,  impulsive,  frank,  good-natured  Lilla, 
with  her  thoughtless  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  and  her 
carelessness  of  the  claims  of  debt,  is  just  such  a  character  as  the 
circumstances  and  surroundings  of  her  life  would  have  produced 
or  developed. 

Then  there  is  Lilians  fond,  simple-hearted  mother,  who,  inured 
to  grief,  meets  the  suggestion  of  possible  happy  days  to  come, 
with  "  If  it  please  God/''  and  a  half- querulous  sigh,  which  seemed 
to  say  that  one  cannot  always  rely  upon  Providence  to  do  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  one  wants. 

And  last,  though  not  least,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  drawn, 
characters  in  the  book,  is  the  brave,  steady,  upright,  and  warm- 
hearted carpenter,  who  begins  by  fighting  with  the  hero  to  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,  as  his  rival  in  his  first,  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, his  ultimately  waning  passion,  and  ends  by  following  his 
example  therein,  and  taking  the  Lilla  above  particularised  off  the 
author's  hands. 

Perhaps  the  most  imperfectly-traced  character  in  the  book  is 
the  younger  "  good  boy/''  prosperous  Lyndon,  the  enemy  of  the 
title,  and  the  father  of  the  heroine  therein  implied,  who  is 
described  as  a  selfish  hypocrite,  not  without  good  nature  when  it 
does  not  interfere  with  his  interests,  but  with  so  much  of  the  two 
first  mentioned  as  almost  to  put  Stephen  Lyndon  in  the  right  in 
his  harsh  estimate  of  him.  It  was  certainly  well  to  place  the  con- 
demnation of  the  respectable  side  of  his  character  in  the  mouth 
of  the  disreputable  scamp  of  the  book,  though  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  flagellation  of  hypocrisy  requires  clean,  as  well  as  careful 
hands,  for  the  irreligious  man  is  apt  to  include  under  that  head  all 
religious  profession,  and  he  who  does  not  act  up  to  his  professions 
is  not  necessarily  a  hypocrite ;  which  of  us  ever  can,  ever  does, 
act  up  to  his  own  standard  ?  the  higher  that  standard,  the  darker 
and  deeper  seems  our  failure  therein. 

To  sum  up  in  conclusion,  truth  to  nature  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  it  being  a  quality  which  is  the  surest 
pledge  for  the  permanent  success  of  any  author,  we  shall  be  heartily 
glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Justin  Macarthy  in  the  same  field  again,  being 
assured  that  he  has  not  yet  written  his  best  novel. 
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Lectures  on  Ethereal  Essence,  Breath  of  Life,  Divinity, 
the  Soul,  Holy  Writ,  Biblical  History,  Persian  History, 
and  Egyptian  History.  By  B.  C.  Jones.  Seventh  Series, 
containing  Eight  Lectures  and  an  Address.  London  :  E.  Farrah. 

To  sit  down  gravely  to  refute  the  mass  of  rubbish  and  blas- 
phemy which  is  contained  within  the  two  covers  of  this  volume, 
would  be  to  invest  it  with  a  degree  of  importance  wholly  outweigh- 
ing any  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  criticism.  For  all  honest 
and  reverent  doubters,  who  pursue  their  enquiries  under  legitimate 
conditions,  we  feel  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  conscientious 
search  after  truth.  But  for  an  impudent  and  filthy  buffoon  who 
discusses  the  most  sacred  and  awful  subjects  with  deliberate  and 
malignant  obscenity,  no  language  can  express  our  disgust,  con- 
tempt, and  loathing.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  as  no 
man  of  real  ability,  or  even  moderate  culture,  however  absolute 
his  disbelief  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  would  defile  him- 
self by  the  use  of  such  language,  so  the  silliness  and  vulgarity  of 
this  volume  are  on  a  par  with  its  abominable  indecency.  If  kour 
reader  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  two 
or  three  commercial  travellers  of  the  lowest  kind,  just  sufficiently 
drunk  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  themselves  disagreeable,  when 
they  were  discussing  subjects  of  this  nature,  he  may  form  a  faint, 
but  very  faint,  idea  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Ben  Jones.  This  person 
says  that  he  is  "  still  anxious  not  to  offend  the  sensitiveness  of  his 
fellow  creatures/''  and  in  his  opening  sentence  speaks  of  "the 
propagators  of  that  mass  of  nonsense  and  absurdity  called  Holy 
Writ/''  This  will  show  how  much  sense  he  possesses,  as  well  as 
how  much  taste. 

We  have  picked  out  a  few  scraps  from  such  portions  of  the 
book,  as  do  not  deal  with  sacred  subjects,  in  order  to  prove  what 
imbecile  trash  can  be  written  by  a  man  who  is  so  superior  to  popu- 
lar prejudices,  and  such  a  friend  of  truth  and  enlightenment. 
Here  is  a  specimen  : — 

"  There  is  this  slight  difference  now-a-days — blood-thirsty  massacres  are 
performed  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  instead  of  as  formerly  in  the  name  of 
God ;  and  when  certain  military  butchers  get  the  governing  power  into  their 
hands,  they  go  the  "  whole  hog,"  and  gloat  in  blood,  provided  they  can  run- a- 
muck  amongst  comparative  defenceless  and  ignorant  people.  It  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  valiant  a  British  soldier  is,  when  he  is  nourishing  his  cutlass  over  the 
heads  of  a  riotous  mob,  and  when  he  has  to  keep  the  road  for  a  royal  carriage  to 
pass ;  it  is  nothing  in  his  mind  to  back  his  horse  into  people's  faces,  and  on  to 
their  feet — nay,  more,  our  very  raw  lobsters  like  the  fun  of  backing  their  nasty 
sterns  on  to  a  crowd,  at  the  slightest  hint  given  them  from  an  official  in  com- 
mand ;  and  very  often  a  whole  row  of  these  kitchen  minions  will  thrust  their 
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knuckles  indiscriminately  into  other  people's  chests  and  stomachs,  just  to  show 
how  cleverly  they  can  keep  a  path  five  times  as  wide  as  is  necessary.  "Who 
would  not  be  a  British  soldier  ?" 

One  is  tempted  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  one's  senses  when  one 
sees  such,  idiotic  absurdity  as  the  above,  actually  set  up  in  print. 
One  is  driven  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Ben  Jones  must  have  been  one 
of  the  crowd  who  pulled  down  Hyde  Park  railings,  tore  up  the 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  pelted  ladies  in  their  carriages.  Certainly 
this  feeble  parody  of  a  sneer  at  the  expense  of  English  soldiers  is 
nearly  as  unmanly.  But  in  that  case  we  should  think  it  was  very 
little  of  "  the  nasty  sterns  "  of  these  "  kitchen  minions  "  that  he 
saw.  The  minions  are  much  more  likely  to  have  seen  the  nasty 
stern  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and,  if  they  did,  let  us  hope  they  kicked  it. 
Here  is  another  : — 

"  The  fabulous  sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent  in  maintaining  the 
Egyptian  annual  gods  are  only  equalled  by  the  enormous  incomes  lavished  upon 
our  Bishops,  who  wallow  in  luxury,  whilst  their  poor  Curates  do  the  work.  I'd 
cure  them  all,  held  I  despotic  sway  for  one  year  only.  I'd  colonize  an  entire 
community  of  bishops  and  saints,  and  I'd  appropriate  their  incomes  to  the 
amelioration  of  poverty  and  physical  distress.  I'd  cultivate  the  intellects  of 
all  alike,  so  that  one  should  vie  with  another  in  honourable  distinction ;  but 
adulation,  undue  influence,  or  lavish  remuneration  should  not  enter  my  realm. 
My  clergy  should  instruct  my  people,  but  their  instruction  should  be  divested  of 
superstition  and  trickery.  Pure  philosophy  and  morals  would  constitute  suffi- 
cient basis  for  discussions  and  lectures  in  all  our  churches,  and  chapels  too." 

In  this  extract  we  see  a  further  deficiency  in  our  considerate  and 
learned  instructor.  He  is  unacquainted  with  English.  To  colo- 
nise is  to  plant  with  colonists.  Mr.  J  ones  is  under  the  impression 
that  it  means  to  turn  into  colonists.  For  so  very  learned  a  man 
such  mistakes  are  singular ;  while  if  the  purity  of  Mr.  Jones's 
philosophy  may  be  judged  of  by  the  present  volume,  we  are  afraid 
that  his  professors  would  be  taken  from  those  purveyors  of  public 
instruction  who  under  this  benighted  and  tyrannical  regime  so 
frequently  figure  in  the  police  courts. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  noticing  this  trum- 
pery performance  at  all.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  we  should  have 
done  so,  had  we  been  fully  aware  of  its  character  before  the  pre- 
sent number  was  arranged.  However,  the  above  quotations  are 
sufficient  to  justify  our  criticism,  without,  we  hope,  exciting  the 
least  curiosity  to  look  into  the  book  itself. 
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The  introduction  of  this  beautiful  material  to  Europe  is  by 
some  attributed  to  two  monks,  who  brought  it  from  Asia,  together 
with  some  silkworms,  to  Constantinople,  but  as  tradition  sets 
this  down  ashaving  occurred  about  551,  very  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  it.  *  The  value  of  the  material  seems  to  have  been  little 
noticed  either  in  Constantinople  or  Greece  for  a  very  long  period, 
and  it  merely  lingered  on  until  the  second  king  of  Sicily  pillaged 
Athens  in  1130,  when  either  he  or  some  of  his  followers  saw  that 
something  might  he  made  of  the  material,  and  brought  a  supply  of 
the  worms  to  Palermo,  from  which  city  it  was  not  long  before  they 
travelled  into  Spain  and  Italy.  The  introduction  of  their  produce 
into  England  was  of  much  more  recent  date,  and  even  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  love  of  dress  was  so  great  that  she  had  a  figure 
dressed  in  the  latest  fashion  sent  to  her  from  Paris,  is  said  to  have 
had  but  a  very  limited  supply  of  articles  made  from  this  material, 
while  so  scarce  were  they  in  Scotland  that  it  is  recorded  of  a  great 
nobleman,  that  when  he  went  to  court  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Queen's  successor,  he  sent  to  borrow  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from 
a  neighbour.  By  degrees,  however,  articles  made  of  this  material 
became  common,  and  eventually  the  manufacture  took  root  in 
England. 

It  would  not  be  very  interesting  or  profitable  to  follow  the 
course  of  its  development  in  this  country,  I  shall  therefore 
only  mention  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  it  which  have 
occurred  within  about  a  century. 

The  present  generation  associate  the  weaving  of  silk  in 
London  with  distress  in  Spitalfields — the  very  mention  of  Spital- 
field  weavers  being  suggestive  of  nothing  beyond,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  never  heard  of  except  when  labouring  under  this 
calamity.  They  suffer  now  in  comparative  silence,  but  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  impelled  by  their  sufferings  to  make  de- 
monstrations on  a  great  scale  with  the  view  of  getting  help  of 
some  kind.  On  one  occasion — it  was  in  1765,  when  they  were 
invited  to  "  come  in  their  thousands  " — considerable  consternation 
was  caused  in  Spitalfields  among  the  tradespeople,  by  a  procession, 
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headed  by  a  drummer,,  beating  a  vigorous  tattoo,  which  brought 
out  some  hundreds  of  weavers,  who  fell  into  the  procession,  and 
marched  through  Spitalficlds  and  Moorfields  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  at 
Westminster.  The  object  of  this  monster  meeting  was  to  petition 
against  the  injury  done  to  their  trade  by  the  too  free  use  of  French 
silks.  To  reach  Westminster  with  greater  facility,  as  well  as  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  their  distress,  which 
was  evidenced  by  their  "  pallid  looks  and  emaciated  carcases," 
they  were  divided  into  bands  which  took  different  routes.  They 
surrounded  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  such  numbers  as  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  members,  many  of  whom  were  stopped  in 
their  chairs  and  coaches,  and  besought  in  the  "  humblest  terms  to 
pity  the  wretched  condition  of  the  petitioners/''  Though  they  ap- 
pealed to  Parliament  for  pity,  their  assembling  in  such  numbers 
caused  very  great  alarm,  and  people  were  afraid  that  they  would 
not  separate  until  they  had  looted  some  of  the  houses  at  the  Court 
end  of  the  Town,  but  "  Providentially,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
period,  "  their  rage  was  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  greater 
outrages  by  a  mild,  yet  steady  exertion  of  the  civil  power,  assisted 
by  the  military,  as  part  of  that  constitutional  force,  called  the 
posse  comitatus,  after  spending  itself  in  besetting  the  house  of  a 
nobleman  suspected  of  favouring  the  wear  of  French  goods,  and 
of  having  delivered  his  sentiments  concerning  them  with  uncom- 
mon harshness,  and  in  breaking  the  windows  of  some  houses  ac- 
cused of  selling  French  silks,  was  finally  appeased  without  further 
mischief  by  a  seasonable  subscription  for  their  present  relief,  and 
an  association  amongst  the  principal  silk  mercers  to  recall  all  the 
orders  they  had  given  for  foreign  manufactures/'' 

This  was  only  one  of  several  such  manifestations,  at  one  time 
arising  from  distress,  at  another  from  a  grievance  more  or  less 
real.  The  smuggling  of  silk  from  France  was  at  one  time  so 
great,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  that  a  procession  of  several  thousand 
silk-weavers  from  Spitalficlds  went  to  St.  James'  Palace  to  repre- 
sent the  injury  they  sustained  by  it,  and  so  serious  was  the  matter 
considered  that  the  King  received  a  deputation  from  them,  and 
promised  that  an  affair  of  such  consequence  to  the  kingdom 
should  be  laid  before  parliament,  and  that  the  weavers  might  de- 
pend on  his  care  and  protection.  Nor  was  the  legal  importa- 
tion of  silk  less  strongly  objected  to  by  the  weavers.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  importation  of  French  silks 
from  Lyons  into  Dublin  gave  occasion  for  a  riot  in  that  city. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  importation  of  several  thousand 
pieces  yearly  by  a  Mr.  Cottenham,  a  silk-wcavcr,  who  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  his  offence  that  he  only  imported  the  silk  for  the 
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sake  of  the  patterns,,  because  the  Irish  ladies  were  so  fond  of  the 
French  patterns  ;  in  which  they  showed  that  their  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Englishwomen. 

One  of  the  methods  adopted  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
weavers  was  the  encouragement  to  planters  in  our  American  pos- 
sessions by  offering  bounties  on  raw  silk  imported  from  thence, 
during  the  twenty-one  years  succeeding  1769.  For  the  first  seven 
years  £25  was  to  be  paid  for  every  £100  value  of  raw  silk ;  in  the 
next  seven  £20  for  every  £100  value ;  and  in  the  last  seven  £15 
for  every  £100.  To  what  extent  this  attempt  to  promote  silk- 
growing  in  our  American  colonies  was  successful  we  are  not  aware, 
but  we  do  know  that  it  did  not  answer  commercially,  and  subse- 
quent attempts  to  revive  it  have  resulted  in  failure. 

This  was  not  the  only  attempt  made  to  promote  the  breeding 
of  silkworms  in  America.  The  Governor  of  South  Carolina  as 
early  as  1765,  offered  a  premium  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
first  who  should  produce  ten  pounds  of  silk  grown  in  the  (t  pro- 
vince/' as  it  was  then  termed ;  and  many  persons  tried  to  gain 
this  premium,  among  whom  was  a  Frenchman  named  St.  Pierre, 
who  brought  to  this  country  a  sample  of  silk  grown  in  that 
state  which  was  pronounced  "  superior  to  any  imported  from 
Italy  "  Curiously  enough,  while  a  bounty  was  offered  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  a  duty  of  two  shillings  per 
pound  and  three  shillings  per  pound  was  levied  on  it  when  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

Substitutes  for  the  silk  spun  by  silkworms  have  from  time 
to  time  been  suggested  and  tried,  but  not  found  to  answer, 
though  similar  materials  have  been  used  with  advantage  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer,  mixed  with  silk ;  and  if  the 
disease  among  the  silkworms  continues  to  increase  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  these  substances  much  more  exten- 
sively. For  this  purpose  the  New  Zealand  flax  seems  extremely 
well  suited ;  specimens  of  this  flax  have  been  shown  so  fine,  soft, 
and  glossy,  that  if  dyed,  it  might  very  well  have  been  mistaken 
for  silk  by  persons  who  were  not  practically  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  raw  material.  Among  other  materials  that  have 
been  tried  as  substitute  for  silk  are  spiders''  webs.  Bon  spun 
these  webs  into  a  kind  of  silk  from  which  several  articles  were 
manufactured,  and  he  thought  that  it  might  become  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce  if  the  webs  could  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity.  The  discovery  was  submitted  to  Reaumur  for  his 
opinion,  but  his  decision  was  that  it  could  not  be  made  commer- 
cially valuable. 

Before  disease  among  silkworms  had  been  heard  of,  a  gentle- 
man named  Rouviere  sent  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
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Sciences  of  Beziers  respecting  a  species  of  caterpillar  found  on 
pine  trees,  in  the  country  of  Gex,  the  cocoons  of  which  yielded  a 
silver-coloured  silk ;  and  with  the  view  of  growing  a  large  quan- 
tity in  France  he  proposed  that  uncultivated  lands  should  be 
planted  with  pines  and  stocked  with  these  caterpillars.  He  had 
himself  seen  articles  manufactured  from  these  cocoons. 

Another  substance  issued  under  the  name  of  silk  by  the 
Italians,  was  the  filaments  attached  to  the  Pinna  Marina,  found 
adhering  to  the  rocks  in  great  abundance  at  Cape  St.  Vito,  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold 
at  a  low  price  to  women,  who  treated  it  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  in  which  we  treat  flax. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  information  concerning  the 
sources  from  whence  silk  is  derived,  the  cultivation  of  the  worms 
on  which  so  much  dependence  is  now  placed,  the  production  of 
different  countries,  and  other  particulars  gathered  from  consular 
reports  and  other  sources. 

If  the  accounts  given  by  some  writers  are  true,  there  are  few 
living  things  more  sensitive  than  the  silkworm.  Barrow  says  that 
in  China  it  is  customary  to  place  the  breeding  houses  in  a  se- 
cluded place,  generally  in  the  centre  of  the  mulberry  plantation, 
experience  having  shown  that  noises  or  disturbance  of  any  kind 
are  very  prejudicial  to  the  worm,  a  whole  brood  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  occurrence  of  a  thunderstorm.  Bad  smells  are  said 
to  be  equally  injurious,  and  for  successful  silkworm  culture  the 
greatest  cleanliness  is  requisite,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air. 

The  usual  practice  of  the  Chinese  is  to  retard  or  accelerate  the 
hatching  of  worm  seeds  according  to  the  supply  of  food  that  is 
ready  for  them.  This  is  done  by  regulating  the  amount  of  heat, 
a  certain  amount  setting  the  germination  in  progress,  which  has 
to  be  very  carefully  maintained  until  the  worm  makes  its  appear- 
ance. The  same  care  is  advisable  in  the  rearing  of  the  worm,  and 
so  careful  were  some  growers  in  this  respect  that  every  breath  of 
air  was  excluded  from  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  reared.  As  a 
consequence  of  compelling  the  worms  to  breathe  a  tainted  atmo- 
sphere disease  was  very  common  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
epidemic  among  them.  Reflection  led  some  wiser  men  to  adopt 
a  different  system,  and  they  soon  found  by  experiment  that  silk- 
worms thrived  far  better  when  they  were  supplied  with  abundance 
of  warm  fresh  air,  and  they  were  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature,  as  the  worms  carefully  nursed  under 
the  old  system.    In  fact  it  was  found  that  silkworms  arc  no  cx- 
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ceptions  to  tlie  ordinary  rule  which  applies  to  nearly  every  living 
thing — that  to  maintain  strength  and  vigour  the  body  must  be  fed 
with  pure  air.  In  the  case  of  silkworms,,  however,  an  equable 
temperature  is  essential ;  where  they  are  exposed,  a  single  cold  or 
wet  day  may  destroy  a  whole  brood.  This  sensitiveness  of  the 
silkworm  renders  the  cultivation  of  the  insects  in  any  but  warm 
countries  extremely  precarious. 

As  soon  as  the  worms  make  their  appearance,  they  are  supplied 
with  young  mulberry  leaves,  or,  in  some  cases,  with  the  leaves 
of  a  species  of  oak ;  indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  worms  are  so 
very  delicate  in  the  matter  of  food ;  at  any  rate,  experiment  has 
shown  that  they  can  subsist  on  lettuce  leaves. 

There  is  one  kind  of  silkworm  cultivated  in  China  which 
would  probably  thrive  in  this  country,  and  it  might  be  found 
profitable  to  try  the  experiment  on  a  considerable  scale.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  received  precise  information  on  the 
subject  of  this  variety  of  the  worm,  and  for  it  we  are  indebted  to 
Consul  Meadows,  at  Newchang,  who  made  an  excursion  into  the 
mountain  district  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  bred,  and  what  quantity  might  be  produced  if  the 
capabilities  of  the  district  were  fully  developed. 

At  present  only  places  here  and  there  are  planted  with  the 
particular  kind  of  oak  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  worm  is  fed,  but 
as  these  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  a  district  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  one  hundred  in  width,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  of  this  region  might  be  planted  instead  of  only  about 
one-tenth,  as  at  present,  and  if  this  were  done,  a  very  large  addi- 
tion would  be  made  to  the  supply  of  silk  we  derive  from  China, 
which  would  keep  the  price  at  a  more  equable  level,  and  prevent 
those  great  fluctuations  that  have  been  known  to  occur.  In  one 
single  year  recently  silk,  which  at  the  beginning  was  sold  at  430 
taels  the  bale,  rose  before  the  end  of  it  to  600. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  kind  of  worm  just  mentioned, 
there  are  two  crops  in  the  year,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in 
the  autumn ;  the  latter  crop  being  collected  between  the  middle 
of  September  and  the  middle  of  October.  Before  sending  the 
cocoons  to  market,  the  growers  pick  out  the  best  of  them  for  the 
spring  crop.  These  are  hung  up  in  baskets  in  the  room  where 
the  family  lives,  and  here  they  pass  the  winter,  subject  to  a  tem- 
perature which  rarely  rises  to  freezing  point ;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  on  the  score  of  temperature  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  rearing  them  in  this  country,  nor  are  there  wanting  extensive 
districts  where  nothing  else  can  be  grown,  which  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  shrub  on  which  it  is  fed.  In 
the  mountain  district  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  no  artificial 
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licat  is  used  to  hatch  the  ova  ;  the  gradually  increasing  warmth  of 
spring  developes  the  worm  into  the  butterfly,  and  in  about  five 
days  after  its  appearance  in  this  form,  the  female  begins  to  lay 
eggs,  and  from  these  a  small  black  ant  emerges  after  the  lapse  of 
the  same  period.  The  eggs  are  hatched  on  paper,  and  the  ant  is 
first  fed  on  the  buds  of  the  oak  shrubs.  When  they  have  got  a 
little  more  strength,  they  are  placed  on  the  youngest  of  the  grow- 
ing shrubs,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Not  many  days 
pass  before  they  become  torpid,  and  remain  in  this  condition  two 
days.  On  resuming  their  activity,  they  are  found  to  have  changed 
their  colour  from  black  to  green,  and  increased  in  bulk.  This 
is  the  case  in  every  succeeding  repetition  of  the  torpid,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  all,  each  lasting  two  days.  Previous  to  its  fifth 
sleep,  the  worm  spins  its  cocoon.  The  time  occupied  in  the  whole 
process  is  little  more  than  half  the  time  in  spring  that  it  is  in  the 
autumn ;  in  the  former  it  is  sixty  days,  in  the  latter  about  a 
hundred. 

Its  length  at  the  time  when  it  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon  differs 
in  different  animals,  but  ranges  from  three  and  a-half  to  four 
inches. 

The  way  in  which  it  prepares  a  receptacle  for  itself,  is  to  stick 
together  two  leaves  proceeding  from  the  twig  on  which  it  hangs 
with  its  hind  claws,  and  when  it  has  finished  this,  it  drops  into 
the  little  cradle,  and  goes  steadily  to  work  to  surround  itself  with 
the  cocoon.  How  many  times  it  may  go  to  sleep  during  this 
process  cannot  be  known,  but  that  the  spinning  is  not  continuous 
may  be  inferred  from  an  examination  made  by  Mr.  Meadows, 
who,  on  cutting  a  cocoon  open,  found  the  worm  in  equally  the 
same  position  it  assumed  on  dropping  from  the  twig,  but  quite 
inactive. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  silk- 
worms in  China  said  they  had  in  that  country  three  kinds  of 
silkworms,  two  of  which  fed  on  the  ash  and  the  oak,  and  the 
third  on  a  variety  of  the  pepper-tree,  and  the  account  given  by 
our  Consul  very  nearly  confirms  this  statement. 

The  silk  obtained  from  the  spring  crop  is  about  one  half  the 
yield  of  the  autumn,  but  the  difference  is  partially,  if  not  entirely 
compensated,  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  former,  which  is  also 
more  capable  of  taking  dyes,  though  it  is  said  that  neither  will 
take  any  other  than  black,  with  shades  of  reddish  brown  and 
purple. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  Japan  as  yet,  or  of  the  power 
it  possesses  of  producing  silk  in  large  quantities.    That  it  is  not 
from  want  of  will  the  supply  is  so  limited,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  quantity  obtained  from  thence  in  1865  was  less  than 
vol.  iv.  2G 
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in  1863.,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  paid  for  it  was  three  times 
greater  than  in  the  last-  mentioned  year.  Our  Consul  thinks  that 
this  must  have  arisen  from  the  demand  in  1863  bringing  out  old 
stocks,  but  we  feel  more  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  natural 
desire  of  those  who  had  it  to  make  as  much  as  they  could  by 
selling  it  to  the  foreigner  \  and  as  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
raise  the  price  to  the  native  consumers,  which  includes  all  above 
the  labouring  class,  some  restrictions  were  placed  on  its  sale  which 
made  it  nearly  prohibitory.  The  precise  quantity  of  raw  silk  ex- 
ported in  1865  was  16,235  piculs,  and  the  price  paid  for  it  was 
14,601,500  dollars.  Of  cocoons  2,227  piculs  were  exported,  the 
value  of  which  was  178,160  dollars.  The  sum  paid  for  the  ova  was 
660,180  dollars.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  brought  to  England, 
if  we  are  justified  in  drawing  that  inference  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  brought  away  in  British  ships. 

In  the  matter  of  ova,  it  seems  probable  that  we  may  obtain 
from  Japan  any  quantity  we  may  desire.  In  1865  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  sheets  of  silk  ova  were  shipped  at  Japanese 
ports.  Had  the  whole  of  these  reached  Europe  in  good  condition, 
they  might  have  added  a  large  quantity  to  the  yield  of  silk  for  the 
year,  but,  unfortunately,  of  the  portion  landed  at  Marseilles  many 
were  found  to  be  damaged,  though  enough  remained  to  enable 
the  growers  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and  Italy,  to  which 
countries  a  considerable  quantity  were  exported,  to  test  the  value 
of  the  Japanese  worm  on  a  large  scale. 

France  having  always  been  the  great  antagonist  of  England  in 
silk  manufacture,  I  will  first  refer  to  that  country.  The  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  France  in  1849,  and  ever  since  that  time 
silk  growers  have  had  to  travel  farther  and  farther  in  search  of 
seed.  Spain  was  first  applied  to,  then  Turkey,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  the  evil  has  continued  to  grow  every  year  since. 
Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  this  mysterious  disease,  a  pound  of 
French  or  Italian  seed  produced  sixteen  hundred  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
and  the  spinner  obtained  a  pound  of  floss  from  twelve  lbs.  of  the 
cocoons.  The  cultivator  now  considers  himself  fortunate  when  he 
gets  half  the  quantity  of  cocoons  from  the  same  quantity  of  seed ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  spinner.  Thus  the  production  of 
silk  in  France,  which  was  once  three  million  kilos.,  has  been  re- 
duced to  one  million,  and  this  quantity  includes  the  silk  spun  in 
France  from  cocoons,  imported  from  Greece  and  the  Caucassian 
provinces. 

Previous  to  1853,  the  silks  woven  at  Lyons  were  all,  or  nearly 
all,  made  of  silk  spun  in  France,  from  native  cocoons,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  gloss  and  evenness.  In  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  silk  spun  from  native  cocoons  diminished,  it  became 
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necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inferior  materials,,  and  just  as  the 
Lancashire  cotton -spinners  were  driven  to  use  up  that  which  they 
once  regarded  as  waste,  so  the  French  silk-spinners  were  obliged 
to  do  in  the  case  of  silk,  which,  in  consequence,  was  much  dete- 
riorated in  quality,  and  instead  of  possessing  its  former  gloss  and 
smoothness,  looked  comparatively  dull  and  downy.  Greater  skill 
and  care  in  the  manufacture  has  diminished  these  defects,  and  rich 
silks  may  still  be  had,  but  only  on  condition  of  paying  for  them 
at  a  rate  in  accordance  with  the  increased  cost  of  their  production. 
Silks  woven  entirely  from  silk  spun  in  Europe  from  native  cocoons, 
are  of  course  the  exception.  Year  by  year  the  quantity  of  raw 
material  imported  has  increased,  so  that  during  the  last  six  years 
the  quantity  of  foreign  silk  consumed  at  Lyons  has  risen  to,  and 
sometimes  exceeded,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. 

We  find  that  in  1854  1,189,525  kilogrammes  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial were  imported,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  53,528,625 
francs,  of  which  England  supplied  500,128  kilogrammes;  Italy, 
375,771 ;  Turkey,  279,768. 

In  1860,  2,024,062  kilogrammes  were  imported,  the  estimated 
value  of  which  was  121,443,720  francs ;  of  which  England  sup- 
plied 1,179,512  kilogrammes;  Italy,  373,453 ;  Turkey,  398,095 ; 
Spain,  22,690. 

In  1865,  2,844,453  kilogrammes  were  imported,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated  at  166,397,400  francs,  of  which  England 
supplied  1,258,106  kilogrammes  ;  Turkey,  467,873;  Italy,  126,265, 
a  great  falling  off  in  the  case  of  the  latter  power,  which,  however, 
supplied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  watered  silks  imported,  or,  to 
state  it  precisely,  804,294  kilogrammes  out  of  928,304  imported. 

Lyons  once  enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  French  markets  ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case ;  the  richest  silks  are  still  manu- 
factured at  Lyons,  but  with  regard  to  inferior  kinds  it  has  to  sus- 
tain an  arduous  competition  with  foreign  countries.  Foremost 
among  the  countries  which  struggle  more  or  less  successfully  with 
French  productions,  is  Switzerland.  Troubling  itse'f  little  about 
the  invention  of  new  designs,  it  devotes  its  whole  energy  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  silks  as  are  in  demand  in  particular  markets, 
at  such  prices  as  will  enable  them  to  under-sell  all  competi- 
tors. An  example  of  the  astute  policy  which  guides  them  may  be 
given  by  their  course  of  proceeding  in  the  Paris  market.  Finding 
that  their  first  productions  were  not  saleable  there,  they  at  once 
stopped  them,  procured  samples  of  what  were  in  vogue,  and  set 
to  work  to  make  similar  kinds,  and  so  closely  did  they  imitate  them 
in  substance  and  appearance,  that  it  required  a  trained  eye  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  manufactures  and  the  silks  woven  at  Lyons. 
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In  1859  there  were  in  Zurich  eighteen  thousand  looms  ;  they 
have  increased  gradually,  until  now  there  are  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  silks  woven  by  them  is 
seventy-three  millions  of  francs. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  Swiss  silks  is  partly  caused  by 
the  extensive  use  of  automatic  looms,  and  partly  by  the  weavers 
being  content  to  accept  much  lower  pay  for  their  labour,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  scattered  round  Zurich  joining  husbandry  to 
weaving,  which  enables  them  to  obtain  a  more  comfortable  sub- 
sistence on  half  the  scale  of  remuneration  than  would  suffice  to 
maintain  a  weaver  living  in  cities. 

Marseilles  being  the  port  at  which  the  steamers  of  the 
Mesaggeries  Imperiales  land  the  merchandise  they  bring  from  the 
East,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  decrease  in  the  production  of 
silk  in  Eastern  countries  as  well  as  in  Europe,  by  stating  that  the 
importations,  which  in  1865  amounted  to  39,542  bales,  fell  in  the 
following  year  to  26,491.  This  falling  off  is  partly  due  to  assign- 
able causes,  French  merchants  generally  being  too  cautious,  or,  as 
rash  speculators  would  term  it,  timid,  to  buy  largely  in  the  Chinese 
market,  where  the  dealings  in  silk  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of 
gambling,  and  they  therefore  buy  the  greater  part  of  the  silk  they 
require  in  the  London  market. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
Turin  for  1867  says  that  the  crop  of  cocoons  is  as  large,  and  finer, 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  which  itself,  so  far  as  Piedmont  was 
concerned,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  7  per  cent,  over  the  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  though  still  falling  short  of  the  average 
of  the  two  years  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  total 
yield  for  Italy,  excluding  Venetia,  the  report  from  which  had  not 
been  received,  was  159,848  cwt.  The  rise  in  the  production  was 
attended  by  a  rise  in  price ;  that  which  in  1866  was  43*07  lire,  in 
1867  was  66*42.  The  cause  of  this  rise  in  price  is  in  part  attributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  first  grains  hatched  experimentally,  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  the  yield  of  the  year  would  be  scanty,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  stock  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  in  1866.  Probably 
it  would  have  been  considerably  higher,  but  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  demand  from  America  and  from  other  countries,  in  consequence 
of  the  commercial  crisis.  These  causes  confined  the  demand  to 
the  wealthiest  classes,  to  whom  the  price  was  of  little  consequence, 
and  who  regarded  only  the  quality  of  the  silk.  The  inferior  quali- 
ties were  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  left  on  hand,  and  a  fall  en- 
sued, followed,  however,  by  a  subsequent  rise  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  difference  in  the  price  of  cocoons  varies,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  breed  of  silkworm.    The  yellow  cocoons 
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of  the  Portuguese  and  Corsican  breeds,  a  small  quantity  from  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  and  Upper  Macedonia,  or  other  localities 
not  infected  with  the  disease,  together  with  a  few  parcels  produced 
from  healthy  Italian  grains,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality, 
and  more  abundant  yield  in  silk,  obtained  prices  10  per  cent,  higher 
than  were  given  for  the  green  cocoons  of  the  Japanese  breeds. 
The  silk  yielded  by  the  latter,  if  not  promptly  wound  off,  loses 
much  of  its  strength  and  elasticity;  it  is  inferior  from  want  of 
uniformity  in  colour,  and  is  subject  to  serious  depreciation  from 
the  iron  stains  which  make  their  appearance  during  the  formation 
of  the  cocoon.  The  white  Japanese  cocoons,  though  not  so  liable 
to  stains,  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  green  on  account  of  their 
small  yield  of  silk.  As  these  stains  were  to  a  great  extent  got  rid 
of  by  the  breeders  in  Voglura,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
same  should  not  be  done  elsewhere. 

As  silk  breeders  are  now  depending  so  much  on  Japanese  seed, 
every  fact  concerning  the  production  is  of  importance.  The  report 
of  the  Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  the  silkworms 
reared  in  that  province,  says  that  two-thirds  of  the  yield  were  first 
reproductions  (with  a  very  few  of  the  second  and  third  season's)  of 
the  Japanese  breed,  chiefly  green.  The  produce  was  calculated  at 
from  15  to  20  kilogr.  per  27  grammes  of  grains.  The  remaining 
third  was  produced  from  grains  imported  from  Japan,  each  card  of 
which,  containing  from  25  to  30  grammes  of  seed,  produced  from 
20  to  30  kilogr.;  some  produced  between  40  and  50  kilogr. 
Three-fourths  of  these  grains  produced  green  cocoons,  the  rest 
white.  The  original  grains  gave  rather  more  double  cocoons  than 
the  reproductions.  The  report  from  Cremona  is  very  encouraging. 
The  crop  was  most  satisfactory,  and  such  as  had  not  been  attained 
for  several  years  past,  a  result  attributed  to  the  majority  of  breeders 
having  confined  their  attentions  to  grains  imported  from  Japan. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  reports  sent  in  from 
all  the  different  districts  of  Italy,  but  the  general  result  of  breed- 
ing from  Japanese  seed  is,  as  we  have  said,  favourable.  Where 
they  have  not  succeeded  so  well,  the  cause  may  be  assigned  to  the 
breeders  not  yet  thoroughly  understanding  the  best  methods  of 
breeding  them ;  this  being  evident  from  the  fact  that  one  breeder 
got  from  the  same  quantity  of  seed  double  the  weight  of  cocoons 
procured  by  another.  Some  very  good  results  were  obtained  from 
crossing  the  breed;  but  these  attempts  have  been  too  limited 
as  yet  to  deduce  any  conclusion  from  them. 

Prussia  did  not  make  much  display  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Nevertheless,  its  production  of  silks  and  velvets  is  very  large,  and 
the  quality  such  as  to  make  the  French  producer  look  with  alarm 
to  the  future.    More  than  half  of  the  silk  imported  into  Germany 
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is  used  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Thus  in  1856,  of  an  importation  of 
1,084,350  kilogr.  Elberfeld  and  Crefeld  consumed  670,551  kilogr.; 
in  1859,  of  1,054,750  kilogr.  they  used  525,506  kilogr.,  and  a 
similar  proportion  has  been  taken  since  that  time.  The  exports 
of  silks  and  ribands  from  Prussia  through  Belgium  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  extent  of  her  foreign  trade  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
In  1864,  363,630  kilogr.  of  silk  stuffs,  the  value  of  which  was 
<£2,160,000,  was  sent  from  Prussia,  through  Belgium.  Of  this 
quantity  253,845  kilogr.  were  sent  to  England ;  and  in  the  same 
year  92,753  kilogr.  of  ribands  were  exported  from  Prussia,  of  which 
85,375  were  sent  to  England  and  France.  Of  the  two  centres 
of  manufacture  above-mentioned  the  most  important  is  Crefeld, 
which  produces  about  double  that  of  Elberfeld.  Crefeld  is  said  to 
have  quite  30,000  looms,  in  which  are  woven  all  kinds  of  silks  and 
velvets. 

The  quality  of  the  cocoons  was  for  a  time  so  good  and 
so  abundant,  that  it  was  supposed  by  French  manufacturers 
they  would  derive  a  large  supply  from  this  source;  but  the 
mysterious  disease  invaded  Prussia,  and  it  too  has  been  forced 
to  fall  back  upon  the  seed  brought  from  Japan.  Not  only  is 
Prussia  a  dangerous  competitor  for  France  in  the  matter  of  silk 
manufactures,  but  French  dyers  have  an  equal  cause  for  alarm. 
The  Lyons  silk  dyers,  who  have  acquired  so  much  reputation  for 
their  skill,  derived  much  of  their  knowledge,  especially  in  the  dyeing 
of  black  silks,  from  Prussia. 

Austria  was  much  better  represented  at  the  Exhibition  in  silk 
manufactures  than  Prussia  :  specimens  of  every  branch  of  the 
trade,  plain,  fancy,  and  embroidered  taffetas  and  gauzes  were 
exhibited.  In  the  matter  of  ribbons  very  decided  progress  was 
observed  since  the  preceding  exhibition  held  in  Paris.  A  great 
obstacle  to  the  increase  in  the  exportation  of,  as  well  as  of  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  silks  in  Austria  is  said  to  be  caused 
by  the  protectionist  system  in  force  in  that  country.  The  partial 
monopoly  of  the  silk  market  drives  the  manufacturer  to  fritter  his 
powers  away  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  silks,  instead  of 
turning  his  attention  to  one  particular  branch. 

Silk  manufacture  in  Russia  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  that  few 
would  imagine,  though  here  as  elsewhere  the  richest  silks  of  Lyons 
are  unrivalled.  The  system  under  which  it  is  conducted  is  that  of 
protection;  foreign  silks  are  kept  out  to  foster  the  home  trade, 
and  it  is  well  it  should  be  so,  for,  trade  being  still  young,  if 
the  markets  were  thrown  open  the  native  producer  would  as- 
suredly go  to  the  wall.  The  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is 
at  Moscow.  In  and  about  that  city  there  are  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  looms,  occupied  in  the  weaving  of  silks  of 
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all  sorts,  plain,  fancy,  and  embroidered.  The  value  of  the  raw 
material  imported  is  estimated  at  about  three  quarters  of  a 
million  sterling,  which  is  the  maximum,  and  the  estimated  value  of 
the  manufactured  article  is  about  two  millions  and  a  quarter  ster- 
ling. The  principal  outlets  of  the  manufacture  are  at  the  fairs  of 
Nijni-novgorod  and  the  Ukraine.  At  these  fairs  the  native  manu- 
facturer has  little  to  dread  from  competition,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire,  where  the  productions 
of  Central  Asia  can  be  sold  at  lower  rates  than  the  Russian,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  and,  of  course,  cost  of  transporting 
merchandise  from  Moscow  to  such  distant  places.  This  will  pro- 
bably be  amended  before  many  years  have  passed,  the  present 
government  being  thoroughly  aware  of  the  vital  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire  of  a  better  system  of  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  cities  and  towns,  and  the  necessity  that  exists 
for  constructing  railways  to  effect  that  object.  Those  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  visiting  different  countries  must  have  seen  the 
wearisome  likeness  to  one  mode  of  dress,  and  the  same  kind  of 
material.  This  prevalence  of  following  the  fashion  set  by  Paris 
has  a  detrimental  effect  on  originality.  It  being  manifestly  the 
interest  of  the  manufacturers  to  produce  wares  which  will  sell,  it 
would  be  something  like  insanity  to  weave  silks  that  would  remain 
in  his  factory  for  the  mere  sake  of  showing  that  Russians  can  pro- 
duce designs  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  those  of  other  European 
countries.  There  were,  however,  some  exceedingly  beautiful  silks 
in  the  Russian  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  which  were 
rendered  the  more  attractive  to  Western  eyes  by  the  Byzantine 
character  of  the  designs.  The  preservation  of  this  branch  of 
manufacture  is  mainly  due  to  the  demands  of  the  Church. 

Persia  has  little  beside  silk  to  export,  consequently  the  epi- 
demic which  raged  among  the  silkworms  in  1864,  1865,  and  1866, 
must  have  caused  great  distress  in  that  country.  In  1864  the 
quantity  of  silk  exported,  was  1,230,640  pounds,  for  which 
£987,481  was  paid ;  in  1865  it  was  688,564  pounds,  which  was 
sold  for  £554,727  ;  in  1866,  the  quantity  exported  fell  to  291,213 
pounds,  and  the  amount  realised  was  £259,275. 

Just  as  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  cotton  from  America  led 
to  its  cultivation  in  many  other  countries,  so  the  reduced  produc- 
tion of  silk  in  the  European  countries  consequent  on  the  disease 
among  the  silkworms,  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  being  bred  in  coun- 
tries where  its  cultivation  had  been  previously  unthought  of.  A 
vast  extent  of  territory  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East  would 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  also  in  Mexico.  In  California 
experiments  have  been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time  under 
the  direction  of  a  Frenchman  named  Prevost.    According  to  his 
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account  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  so  favourable  for  the 
breeding  of  the  worm  as  California.  Possessing  a  dry  and  warm 
atmosphere,,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  mulberry  trees,  the  worms 
thrive  amazingly,  and  disease  among  them  is  quite  unknown.  The 
system  pursued  in  breeding  them  is  quite  natural ;  the  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  are  provided 
with  twigs  cut  from  the  trees.  It  is  said  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  trying  experiments  in  different 
parts  of  the  States,  and  a  factory  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
San  Jose,  with  machinery  for  performing  the  whole  process  to 
which  the  raw  material  has  to  be  subjected  previous  to  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  weaver.  In  the  same  establishment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  up  thirty-five  looms. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  falling  off  in  English  manufacture  is  due 
to  the  supineness  of  our  manufacturers,  but  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  prove  this.  That  a  great  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  silk  manu- 
factured has  taken  place,  is  quite  certain,  but  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  demand  has  been  much  less  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  in  price  rendered  necessary  by  that  of  the  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  silks  having  about 
doubled  within  the  last  few  years,  and  also  the  extensive  distress 
caused  by  the  numerous  failures,  and  the  prolonged  depression  in 
the  value  of  securities  of  ail  kinds,  which  has  compelled  economy 
in  luxuries,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  dress.  With  the  return 
of  prosperity  will  come  a  renewed  demand  for  silks,  and  it  will 
then  be  seen  if  there  be  any  real  ground  for  the  representations 
that  are  made,  attributing  the  falling  off  in  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured in  England,  to  other  than  unavoidable  causes,  or  to  the 
quality  being  inferior  to  that  produced  by  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  latter  look  forward  with  greater  apprehension  to  the  com- 
petition of  our  products  in  their  markets  than  with  hope  to  their 
chances  of  competing  successfully  in  ours ;  a  result  which  will  be 
aided  by  the  circumstance  that  the  combination  of  artisans  of  all 
kinds  will  tend  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  foreign  workmen  to  the 
English  level,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  raw 
material  being  brought  to  England,  the  English  manufacturer  has 
an  advantage  over  the  foreign  producer,  of  which  the  latter  is  not 
slow  in  perceiving,  or  complaining.  One  of  the  foreign  critics 
writes  :  "  The  exportations  of  English  silks,  which  in  1856  reached 
a  total  value  of  £1,758,000  sterling,  fell  in  1865  to  £1,317,000. 
But  the  causes  of  this  falling  being  only  temporary,  there  will 
assuredly  be  a  reaction.'''' 

It  will  prove  satisfactory  to  English  manufacturers  to  know, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  some  foreigners  who  have  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered to  speak  with  authority,  they  are  not  the  dull,  unprogres- 
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sive  individuals  they  have  been  occasionally  represented  to  be.  It 
is  quite  true  that  certain  branches  of  silk  manufactures  have 
fallen  off  in  different  places  in  England,  but  the  same  thing  has 
happened  elsewhere.  At  Lyons,  for  instance,  there  has  been  great 
distress  among  the  weavers,  owing  to  the  competition  with  foreign 
countries  having  become  so  keen  in  the  case  of  silks  that  have  been 
in  vogue  of  late  years,  namely  plain  silks.  In  the  case  of  fancy 
silks,  it  is  supposed  that,  judging  by  the  samples  exhibited  at  Paris 
lately,  if  these  were  to  come  into  fashion  again,  the  Lyons  trade 
would  revive  to  the  detriment  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  all  other 
countries.  Even  on  this  point,  however,  uncertainty  must  con- 
tinue to  exist,  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacture  is 
conducted,  are,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  desire  of  producing 
an  article  that  will  sell ;  hence,  if  fancy  silks  were  to  be  worn  ex- 
tensively, the  English,  Swiss,  and  Prussian  manufacturers  would 
throw  their  energies  into  the  weaving  of  these  silks,  and  with  the 
knowledge  they  now  have  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that 
Erench  silks  will  never  again  enjoy  the  monopoly  they  have  done 
in  times  past,  either  as  regards  weaving  or  design.  As  respects 
the  latter,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  Exhibition  will  not 
do  more  harm  than  good  by  the  influence  it  must  have  in  bringing 
about  a  monotonous  uniformity.  At  present,  the  Eastern  manu- 
facturer does  to  some  extent  adhere  to  old  designs,  and  there  is 
in  the  museum  at  Moscow,  a  large  collection  of  ancient  Russian 
designs  which  partake  of  a  Byzantine  character ;  but  he  can- 
not be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  if  he  finds  he  can  get 
higher  prices  and  greater  markets  by  the  adoption  of  Western 
patterns.  The  only  thing  that  will  aid  in  checking  uniformity  of 
design  i3  the  craving  for  novelty,  which  exercises  so  much  influence 
over  the  minds  of  women,  who,  in  this  matter,  have  the  privilege 
of  proving  the  truth  of  the  musical  assertion,  that  Ladonna  e 
mobile,  to  any  extent  they  please.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the 
designs  that  issued  from  Eastern  looms,  may  be  still  found  in  some 
old  English  houses,  but  these  are  fading  out  year  by  year,  and  the 
Indian  weaver  is  said  to  be  gradually  losing  the  talent  he  formerly 
possessed.  It  is  not  within  our  knowledge  to  speak  confidently 
on  this  point,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  Indian  temples  and 
elsewhere  there  exist  many  ancient  specimens  of  designing  which 
might  be  made  available,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  natives  guard  the  raw  material  of  their  fabrics,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  them. 

On  the  subject  of  originality  in  silk  manufactures,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  read  what  a  competent  French  critic  has  to  say  of  us, 
and  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  given  a  favourable 
translation  of  what  he  says,  we  quote  his  own  words  : — "  Jc  ferai 
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remarquer  le  cachet  d'originalite  que  conservaient  les  tissus  anglais 
exposes  a  PExhibition.  Les  moires  antiques,  les  cravates,  les 
fichus,  les  crepes,  les  popelines,  les  velours,  bon  marches,  n'ont 
rien  de  commun  avec  les  articles  similaires  produis  sous  un  type 
uniforme  par  les  fabriques  du  continent.  lis  attestent  dans  l'in- 
dustrie  anglaise  une  puissante  individualite.""  A  stronger  con- 
tradiction of  the  prevalent  opinion  could  hardly  be  written. 

A  few  observations  on  the  subject  of  dyeing  and  dressing  silks 
must  conclude  an  article  which  might  have  been  made  much  more 
interesting,  if  its  limits  could  have  been  extended  without  detri- 
ment to  the  publication  of  other  articles  of  equal  interest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  frauds  on  the  consumer  are  perpetrated 
by  the  dyer  •  of  course  those  which  consist  in  the  admixture  of 
inferior  materials  is  the  work  of  the  manufacturer ;  but  women 
have  the  faculty  of  detecting  these  with  great  facility,  and  are  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  they  are  worth. 
The  really  dangerous  imposition  is  the  trick  which  dyers  have  of 
loading  flimsy  silks  with  substances  which  give  them  an  appear- 
ance of  richness  to  the  eye  and  a  thickness  to  the  touch  which 
suggest  a  strength  they  are  very  far  from  possessing.  Such 
silks  make  a  gaudy  display  at  first,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  sound  economy  by  some  to  purchase  these  where  they 
are  only  required  for  a  temporary  purpose  and  cannot  be  taken 
into  permanent  wear ;  say  in  the  case  of  a  ball  for  example.  We 
are  most  of  us  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  a  ball-room,  and 
the  depressing  effect  it  has  after  long  tarrying  in  it.  The  causes 
commonly  assigned  are  the  heat,  the  smell  of  the  flowers,  the  de- 
terioration from  much  inhaling ;  but  these  are  all  causes,  the  bad 
effects  of  which  should  be  nearly  all  neutralised  by  the  precautions 
usually  taken  to  provide  good  ventilation  on  such  occasions. 
But  all  these  precautions  are  of  little  avail  against  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  preparations  of  lead,  arsenic,  or  other  mineral  compounds 
with  which  silks  may  be  loaded,  some  of  which  must  be  taken 
into  the  blood  with  every  breath  that  is  drawn.  The  effect  of  such 
poisoning  is  not  immediately  perceptible,  nor  can  its  effects  be 
always,  or  even  frequently,  traced  to  it.  The  blood  is  vitiated  by 
it,  but  the  particular  manifestation  may  take  the  form  of  a  com- 
plaint of  the  stomach,  or  other  organ,  or  it  may  not  amount  to 
more  than  temporary  indigestion,  as  the  victim  will  probably  be 
told,  which  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
season  may  remove  at  first,  but  which  recurs  with  greater  force  at 
each  successive  season. 

Some  time  ago,  the  silk  dyers  of  Lyons  had  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  so  far  as  black  silks  were  concerned,  and  it  was  com- 
mon for  manufacturers  in  England  to  send  their  silks  to  be  dyed 
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in  Lyons,  notwithstanding  the  additional  expense  of  carriage  to 
and  fro ;  the  superior  manner  in  which  silks  were  dyed  black 
no  doubt  enabling  them  to  obtain  a  higher  price  from  the  dealers. 
The  practice  still  continues,  but  to  a  much  less  extent,  some  En- 
glish dyers  being  now  as  good  as  those  of  Lyons.  It  may  interest 
ladies  to  know  that  the  frauds  we  have  just  adverted  to  are  said 
to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  black  silks  ;  we  confess  we  do  not 
see  why  it  should  be  so,  but  is  it  not  advisable  to  point  out  how 
the  difficulty,  if  it  really  exist,  might  be  overcome  ?  As  regards 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  recently  discovered  coal-tar  dyes,  every- 
body knows  that  they  have  to  thank  an  Englishman  for  them ; 
the  Lyonese  have  used  them,  however,  in  combinations  which  have 
rendered  them  permanent ;  and  if  silks  retain  the  beauty  of  their 
appearance,  notwithstanding  the  deterioration  of  materials,  it  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  chemical  knowledge  and  manipulation  of  the 
dyer. 
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A  SERIES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PORTRAITS. 


III.— THE  BISHOP  OF  OXFOED  AND  ME.  MAUKICE. 

Not  after  the  present  month  can  the  name  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Wilberforce  be  associated  with  the  bishopric  of  Oxford.  The 
public  are,  however,  so  familiar  with  him  under  the  titular  desig- 
nation which  he  has  now  borne  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  it 
is  better,  though  it  be  for  the  last  time,  that  we  should  speak  of 
him  as  Bishop  of  Oxford.  There  are  indeed  certain  signs  which 
would  indicate  that  the  man  we  have  all  known  under  this  title 
will  hardly  be  the  same  when  he  leaves  Cuddesden  for  the  superior 
honours  and  dignities  of  Winchester  House.  Dr.  Wilberforce  has 
astonished  not  a  few  of  his  friends  and  admirers  by  the  course 
which  he  has  taken  during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  he  may  astonish  them  yet  further  in  the 
new  position  which  he  is  about  to  assume. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  the  two  names  at  the 
head  of  this  page  should  be  coupled  together,  except  by  way  of 
contrast.  Few  members  of  the  present  generation  can  conceive  it 
possible  that  there  should  be  anything  in  common  between  the 
High  Church  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  Broad  Church  Incumbent 
of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when  these  two 
men  were  looked  upon  as  fellow-workers  in  a  common  cause ;  and 
when  a  man  so  earnest  and  acute  as  John  Sterling  could  express 
the  belief,  that  ' '  if  Wilberforce  and  Maurice 39  would  but  unite 
their  genius  and  their  energy,  and  labour  for  the  common  end  with 
the  great  powers  which  they  possessed,  the  future  of  the  Church 
of  England  might  be  made  very  different  from  what  it  otherwise 
would  be.  At  that  time  the  two  men  had  much  in  common.  They 
were  both  blessed  with  intellectual  gifts  of  a  rare  and  high  order ; 
both  were  filled  with  the  most  ardent  devotion  to  the  sacred  cause 
with  which  they  had  identified  themselves,  and  both  were  still  un- 
formed men,  struggling  through  the  rough  waters  which  surround 
all  of  us  in  our  first  entrance  upon  the  voyage  of  life,  and  through 
which  each  must  find  a  passage  for  himself.  Friends  and  fellow- 
workers  then,  and  the  common  hope  of  one  gifted  man,  they  have 
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drifted  far  enough  apart  now.  Wilberforce  has  worn  the  Bishop's 
lawn  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  Maurice  has  just  resigned  an  in- 
cumbency the  income  of  which  was  not  equal  to  the  salary  of 
many  a  city  clerk.  Wilberforce  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  practical  work  of  legislation ;  Maurice  has 
been  driven  from  the  honours  he  once  held,  and  has  had  to  content 
himself  with  humble  efforts  to  benefit  the  artizans  of  London,  and 
with  an  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  present  generation  which 
many  persons  will  consider  superior  to  that  which  Wilberforce  has 
exercised  in  its  active  life.  The  old  friends,  too,  have  crossed 
swords  more  than  once  in  their  subsequent  lives,  and  some  of  the 
fiercest  outbursts  of  Mr.  Maurice's  indignation  against  that  which 
he  believes  to  be  fatal  error,  have  been  directed  against  errors  per- 
sonified by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Dr.  Wilberforce's  character  is  one  far  out 
of  the  common.  No  one  who  studies  the  story  of  his  life  can 
doubt  either  his  power  or  his  earnestness ;  and  we,  for  our  part,  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  consistency  either.  He  has  been  through- 
out the  later  portion  of  his  life  consistent  in  his  devotion  to  the 
High  Church  party,  and  that  party  owes  more  to  the  eloquent 
prelate,  whom  some  of  its  members  are  now  inclined  to  leave  be- 
hind as  too  slow  for  the  age,  than  it  is  aware  of.  He  has  guided 
and  restrained  its  zeal  many  times  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
dangers,  and  he  has  given  it  a  support  not  only  remarkable  for  its 
power,  but  for  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  directed. 

A  many-sided  man  is  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Perhaps  of  all  his 
qualities  that  which  is  least  recognized,  but  which  is  at  the  same 
time  most  noticeable,  is  the  statesmanlike  instinct  which  has  so 
many  times  saved  him  from  falling  into  the  blunders  which  are  so 
frequent  with  the  ordinary  zealous  theologian.  Hardly  is  there 
on  the  Bench  of  Bishops  a  more  acute  judge  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  than  Dr.  Wilberforce.  He  has  that  worldly  wisdom  lacking 
which  even  the  most  spiritual  and  gifted  of  ecclesiastical  teachers 
is  liable  to  fail  grievously — but  possessing  which  even  a  common- 
place mind  may  exercise  vast  influence  in  the  councils  of  a  Church 
or  a  party.  Of  course  it  is  very  easy  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Worldly- 
Wiseman  when  he  comes  before  us  clad  in  the  bishop's  lawn.  But 
any  such  sneers  would  be  thrown  away  were  they  directed  against 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  It  is  no  fault  on  his  part,  but  on  the  con- 
trary something  very  like  a  virtue,  that  he  should  be  gifted  with 
some  of  that  grace  and  tact  which  distinguish  Lord  Granville 
amongst  the  temporal  peers  ;  and  that  he  should  be  so  consummate 
a  master  of  the  arts  of  finesse  that  he  should  be  able  to  guide  those 
who  follow  him  through  difficulties  which  would  be  fatal  to  them 
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were  they  in  the  hands  of  a  less  skilful  leader.  All  the  world 
knows,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Wilberforce  is  one  of  the  men  who  are 
distinguished  by  nick-names ;  and  if  Dr.  Wilberforce  himself  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  up  to  that  moment,  he  could  no  longer 
have  been  ignorant  of  it  after  the  wonderfully  vicious  onslaught 
which  Lord  Westbury  when  he  was  seated  on  the  woolsack  made 
upon  him.  But  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  Bishop  was  at  all  dis- 
concerted on  discovering  that  he  was  believed  to  be  "  slippery 33 
in  his  dealings  with  his  opponents.  Why  should  a  man,  when  he 
is  engaged  in  fair  combat,  be  clumsy  ?  Why  should  he  not  avail 
himself  of  all  the  arts  of  self-defence  of  which  he  is  the  master  ? 
Dr.  Wilberforce  has  only  shown  that  he  possesses  the  happy  and 
rare  power  of  controlling  circumstances ;  that,  like  almost  every 
other  man  who  has  ever  risen  to  eminence  and  influence,  he  knows 
how  to  use  the  opportunities  which  present  themselves  to  him,  and 
to  make  himself  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  events. 

When  we  come  to  consider  his  character  as  a  churchman 
rather  than  a  statesman,  we  find  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  what- 
ever he  may  be  in  his  political  relations  with  others,  is  amongst 
the  most  earnest  and  devoted  of  ecclesiastics.  His  views  are  not 
those  which  find  favour  with  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  views  which  a  large  section  of  the 
Church  accepts,  and  that  section  could  not  have  a  more  faithful 
or  zealous  leader  than  it  has  in  him.  There  is  no  "  uncertain 
sound "  in  his  preaching ;  there  is  nothing  hazy,  or  doubtful,  or 
obscure  in  his  doctrines ;  and  his  conceptions  of  the  Church  and 
the  Church's  work  are  those  with  which  Evangelicals,  as  well  as 
Tractarians,  can  heartily  sympathise.  He  is  far  from  approving  of 
the  extreme  views  of  the  party  which  has  established  itself  within 
the  limits  of  the  Church  during  the  last  few  years  ;  and  the  mere 
Ritualist  would  receive  hardly  more  countenance  or  support  from 
him  than  from  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  High  Church 
doctrines  are  very  different  from  those  taught  by  men  like  the 
incumbent  of  St.  Alban's.  It  is  the  old  school  of  Churchmen 
which  finds  in  him  a  friend  and  a  guide.  The  school  which  unites 
may  have  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Ritualist,  but  it  has  also 
stiff  adherence  to  old  forms,  and  principles,  and  policy  of  the 
"  high  and  dry  33  party  in  the  Church.  So  though  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  is  very  properly  regarded  as  a  High  Churchman,  the  world 
should  understand  that  his  views  upon  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical questions  are  not  those  which  the  modern  type  of  the  High 
Churchman,  with  his  vestments  and  his  genuflexions,  is  supposed 
to  personify. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day,  that 
Dr.  Wilberforce  has  chiefly  gained  his  celebrity.    No  one  who  has 
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heard  him  preach,  or  deliver  a  finished  oration,  can  doubt  that  this 
reputation  is  well-deserved.  There  is  not,  we  venture  to  say,  any- 
other  man  in  the  Church  of  England  who  can  sway  so  completely 
the  audience  he  is  addressing  as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  His 
marvellous  voice,  the  liquid  sweetness  of  which  is  perhaps  just  a 
trifle  too  sugary,  gives  him  that  first  great  requisite  of  eloquence 
— proper  vocal  power.  It  is  a  voice  which  hardly  seems  to  he  in 
its  right  place  when  it  sounds  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Lords ;  hut  which  is  singularly  appropriate  to  minster,  or  cathe- 
dral, or  church.  The  wonderful  pathos  which  it  can  express,  the 
earnest  impassioned  pleading  which  its  quivering  sounds  seem  to 
represent  even  when  the  words  are  not  words  of  entreaty,  the  rich 
mellow  notes  of  jubilant  exultation  to  which  it  sometimes  gives 
utterance — all  these  are  admirable  qualities  in  the  voice  of  a 
preacher,  trying  to  win  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Nor 
does  Dr.  Wilberforce's  eloquence  consist  in  mere  sound.  His 
sermons  are  often  remarkable  alike  for  beauty  of  language  and  of 
imagery,  as  well  as  for  the  felicitous  simplicity  which  generally 
distinguishes  them.  We  cannot  do  better  than  supplement  this 
brief  and  meagre  sketch  by  an  extract  from  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1861,  in  reference  to  "  Essays 
and  Reviews,"  which  gives  a  wonderfully  clear  idea,  not  merely 
of  the  style  of  Dr.  Wilberforce's  preaching,  but  of  the  doctrine  in 
which  he  deals  : — 

"But  go  one  step  further,  and  see,  if  you  would  know  the 
utter  extremity  of  this  loss,  what  is  the  doubter's  death.  It  is 
always  awful  to  meet  great  and  unchangeable  realities  with  which 
we  have  trifled  as  if  they  were  meaningless  shadows.  And  what 
a  meeting  with  them  is  there  upon  that  death-bed,  when  con- 
science, at  last  awake,  is  crowding  on  the  astonished  memory  the 
record  of  a  life's  trangressions  ;  when  the  enemy  is  accusing  and 
tormenting  the  soul,  which  is  all  but  his  own ;  when  the  terrible 
summons  to  the  judgment  of  the  just  God,  like  the  low  deep 
voices  of  advancing  thunder-clouds,  is  beginning  to  shake  the 
heart ;  when  to  have  a  firm  hold  on  one  sure  promise ;  when  to 
cling  to  the  hem  of  the  Healer's  garment ;  when  to  see  as  the 
ransom  of  a  multitude  of  sins,  the  blood  of  his  wounded  side, 
would  be  indeed  the  soul's  only,  and. its  sufficient  refuge;  then  in 
that  hour  of  agony  to  be  compassed  about  with  self-chosen  doubts, 
to  have  the  refinements,  and  the  subtleties,  and  the  questions  and 
the  uncertainties  which  the  man  had  taken  to  himself  instead  of 
God's  sure  word  of  promise  and  the  atoning  blood,  gather  in 
troops  around  him  like  the  very  fiends  of  the  pit,  snatching  for 
his  soul ;  to  have  some  doubt  ever  intervening  between  his  eager 
grasp  and  every  promise,  between  his  wretched  soul  and  every 
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vision  of  the  Lord  J esus  Christ ;  to  have  all  this  and  to  find  no 
escape  from  it ;  to  have  lost  the  power  of  believing,  and  to  know, 
when  it  is  too  late  to  win  it,  that  it  is  lost  for  ever ;  to  have  in 
that  hour  at  best  c  thy  life  hang  in  doubt  before  thee/  because 
only  that  sure  definiteness  of  a  fixed  faith  which  thou  has  thrown 
away  can  shelter  thee  in  that  shock ;  to  have,  too  probably,  thy 
doubts  close  in  upon  thee  in  an  unutterable  despair — this  is  to  die 
the  doubter  s  death.  Erom  such  a  death,  may  tlje  good  Lord  of 
His  mercy  deliver  us  !  It  is  from  this,  brethren,  that  I  would  help 
to  save  you.  It  is  with  this  you  are  unawares  trifling,  when  you 
open  your  soul  to  the  first  plausible  approaches  of  the  habit  of 
doubting ;  it  is  this  harvest  of  despair  for  which  they  are  sowing, 
who  fling  broadcast  into  the  furrows  of  young  and  generous 
natures  the  deadly  seeds  of  doubtfulness.  Oh,  cruel  and  most 
fatal  labour  !  For  by  no  after  act  of  his  can  the  teacher  root  out 
of  the  heart  of  another  the  seed  of  death  which  he  has  planted 
in  it.  Surely  for  such,  above  others,  was  the  caution  written, 
'  Whoso  shall  make  to  stumble  one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.'  It  is  not  from  the 
imagination  that  I  have  drawn  this  warning.  I  can  tell  you  of 
an  over-shadowing  grave,  which  closed  in  on  such  a  struggle  and 
such  an  end  as  that  at  which  I  have  glanced.  In  it  was  laid  a 
form  which  had  hardly  reached  the  fulness  of  earliest  manhood. 
That  young  man  had  gone,  young,  ardent,  and  simply  faithful  to 
the  tutelage  of  one,  himself,  I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  believer,  but 
who  sought  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  in  which  he 
ministered,  with  the  dreams  of  rationalism.  His  favourite  pupil 
learned  his  love,  and  it  sufficed  for  his  needs  whilst  health  beat 
high  in  his  youthful  veins.  But  on  him  sickness  and  decay  closed 
early  in ;  and  as  the  glow  of  health  faded,  the  intellectual  lights 
for  which  he  had  exchanged  the  simplicity  of  faith  began  to  pale  ; 
whilst  the  viper-brood  of  doubts  which  almost  unawares  he  had 
let  slip  into  his  soul  crept  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
raised  against  him  fearfully  their  envenomed  heads.  And  they 
were  too  strong  for  him.'  The  teacher  who  had  suggested  could 
not  remove  them ;  and  in  darkness  and  despair  the  victim  died 
before  his  eyes  the  doubter's  death." 

This  is  only  the  doctrine  that  " doubt  is  devil  born"  amplified; 
but  it  is  amplified  in  language  of  rare  power  and  beauty.  It  is  easy 
to  see  after  reading  such  a  passage  as  this,  that  Dr.  Wilberforce  is 
a  man  who  in  matters  of  theology  is  not  likely  to  stray  from  the 
beaten  path,  or  to  ask  his  hearers  to  exchange  old  lamps  for  new. 

Personally  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  popu- 
larity amongst  members  of  all  parties.    Bunsen  speaks  enthusias- 
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tically  of  a  visit  paid  to  Cuddesden,  and  of  the  impression  which 
the  Bishop's  urbanity,  courtesy,  and  earnestness  made  upon  him ; 
and  others  similarly  privileged  have  borne  similar  testimony  to  the 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  and  the  geniality  of  his  character. 

Just  removed  from  the  roar  and  clang  of  Oxford  Street,  and 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's  big  drapery 
establishment,  there  stands  a  little  red-brick  church,  not  old 
enough  to  be  venerable,  but  not  new  enough  to  have  benefited 
by  the  revival  in  church  architecture,  which  the  present  generation 
has  witnessed.  It  is  an  obscure  and  apparently  an  insignificant 
place,  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  much  more  imposing  places  of 
worship  which  are  not  far  distant,  something  like  wonder  crosses 
the  mind  that  such  a  building  should  exist  at  all.  Who  are  the 
people  who  attend  there  ?  Who  is  the  preacher  ?  How  comes  it 
that  this  squat  edifice  has  been  dropped  down  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  when  so  many  churches  that  are  known  to  fame — 
notably,  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square — are  to  be  found  close  at 
hand  ?  Had  these  questions  been  asked  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month  of  November,  which  has  just  expired,  the  questioner  might 
have  been  invited  to  turn  aside  from  the  stream  of  worshippers 
pouring  east  and  west  along  Oxford  Street,  to  their  various  temples, 
and  to  enter  this  same  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street. 

What  would  he  have  seen,  had  he  done  so  ?  He  would  have 
found  himself  in  a  building  of  remarkable  ugliness,  and  would 
have  discovered  that  the  height  of  the  pews  with  which  the  floor 
was  covered  was  such  as  to  prevent  that  easy  inspection  of  the 
whole  congregation,  which  is  one  of  the  attractions  offered  to  the 
worshipper  in  modern  churches.  Nevertheless,  though  nothing 
but  heads  were  to  be  seen  around  him,  rising  above  the  dingy 
oaken  pews,  he  would  have  confessed  that  amongst  the  heads 
thus  visible,  were  not  a  few  well  worth  studying.  A  moment's 
glance  would  have  convinced  him  that  these  were  by  no  means 
heads  of  an  ordinary  congregation.  No  type  of  the  smug 
self-satisfied  churchwarden,  who  comes  to  church  as  the  proper 
preparation  for  the  Sunday  roast  goose  and  pudding,  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  congregation  which  well  nigh  filled  the  building. 
Nor  could  there  be  seen  the  florid  mamma  of  ordinary  life,  with 
her  troop  of  bare-legged,  curly-haired  children.  Of  families  of 
worshippers,  indeed,  none  might  be  seen.  Those  present  came  for 
the  most  part  singly  ;  a  few  in  couples.  They  came,  too,  with  an 
air  of  pre-occupation,  almost  of  solemnity,  which  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  ordinary  Sunday  gathering  at  an  ordinary  church.  Not  a 
few  of  them  were  evidently  strangers  to  the  place,  unaccustomed 
to  worship  there,  and  the  services  of  the  elderly  women  olficiat- 
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ing  as  pew  openers  were  constantly  being  called  into  requisition  to 
provide  these  visitors  with  seats.  When  all  were  seated  at  last, 
and  when  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  being 
conducted  in  a  singularly  bald  and  simple  manner,  there  was  a 
little  leisure  for  an  inspection  of  the  congregation.  The  majority 
of  those  present  were  middle-aged  men ;  several  elderly  ladies  and 
a  few  young  men  were  also  present,  but  hardly  one  young  lady 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  congregation.  Amongst  these  middle- 
aged  men,  however,  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  age.  In  one  pew  might  be  seen  the  author  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  work  which  the  'present  generation  has 
received  from  the  press ;  in  another,  one  of  the  popular  leaders  of 
the  school  which  arrogated  to  itself  a  few  years  ago  the  title  of 
Muscular  Christianity,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  writer  of 
a  renowned  work  of  fiction ;  hard  by,  the  curiously-shapen  head 
and  the  glittering  eyes  of  the  ablest  political  writer  of  the  day — 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  journals — attracted 
notice ;  whilst  those  who  knew  anything  of  the  inner  life  of  lite- 
rary and  artistic  society,  could  have  pointed  out  a  score  of  authors, 
journalists,  and  artists,  whose  names  and  works  are  familiar  all 
over  England.  Upon  the  faces  of  all  there  was  a  strange  rapt 
expression,  the  like  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  seen  upon  the  counte- 
nances of  any  common  congregation.  Each  man  present  seemed 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  hidden  spell,  quite  distinct  from 
the  purely  devotional  motives  which  generally  animate  the  sincere 
worshipper. 

When  the  prayers  had  all  been  read,  and  the  young  curate 
by  whom  the  service  was  conducted,  had  retired  into  the  back- 
ground, an  elderly  man,  somewhat  short  of  stature,  with  thin  grey 
hair,  and  a  face  seamed  and  worn  by  many  conflicts,  appeared  in 
the  pulpit.  How  all  eyes  turned  towards  him,  with  a  gaze  so  in- 
tense that  it  was  almost  passionate  in  its  yearning  eagerness  ! 
Some  of  the  eyes  which  had  shone  the  brightest  awhile  ago  were 
dim  enough  now,  and  in  many  a  throat  a  curious  choking  sensa- 
tion, the  sure  sign  of  fierce  emotion  within  the  breast,  made  itself 
felt.  There  was  no  rustling  of  silks,  and  complacent  settling  of 
bonnet  strings  and  gloves,  for  the  coming  half-hour's  common- 
place. In  a  moment,  silence,  profound,  intense,  fell  upon  the 
whole  congregation,  and  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  first 
words  of  the  preacher.  Eor  they  were  to  be  last  words  also.  The 
old  man  who  stood  in  the  pulpit — not  without  a  spasm  of  emotion 
flitting  across  his  own  pale  face — was  about  to  utter  farewell  words 
to  those  who  for  more  than  half  a  lifetime  had  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  guide  and  teacher,  as  the  one  man  whose  strong  hand  and 
resolute  will  were  able  to  control  their  course,  and  who  alone  could 
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hold  the  beacon  light  by  which  at  last  they  might  reach  the  pro- 
mised haven.  For  the  last  time  he  was  appearing  in  a  pulpit 
which  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  had  been  his ;  for  the  last 
time  a  London  congregation  had  assembled  to  hear  him  preach. 
Many  and  strange  were  the  memories  clustered  around  the  "  good 
grey-head  "  in  the  pulpit.  The  man  standing  there  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Coleridge ;  had  been  one  of  the  band  of  great  thinkers  who 
gathered  round  the  great  author  and  talker ;  he  had  been  the  friend, 
the  fellow- student ,  the  near  connexion,  of  John  Sterling,  the  son 
of  the  old  "Thunderer"  of  the  Times,  and  the  subject  of  Carlyle's 
enthusiastic  love  and  esteem ;  he  had  been  anathematized  by  col- 
lege councils,  spurned  as  the  perverter  of  youth  and  the  destroyer 
of  souls,  assailed — more  in  ignorance  than  in  malignity — as  the 
teacher  of  damnable  heresies,  the  author  of  strange  and  deadly 
errors  ;  and  he  had  been  hailed  by  some  of  the  noblest  minds  in 
England,  by  the  owners  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  modern 
literature,  as  the  Heaven-sent  teacher  of  the  truth  which  alone 
could  suffice  to  release  the  soul  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Cer- 
tainly, in  no  other  London  pulpit  that  day,  hardly  in  any  pulpit  in 
the  world,  could  be  found  a  preacher  whose  personal  life  was  so 
full  of  interest,  and  whose  personal  influence  had  been  so  great 
and  yet  so  diverse  in  its  action,  as  had  been  the  life  and  the  in- 
fluence of  this  man. 

Of  the  sermon  which  the  Rev.  John  Erederick  Denison  Mau- 
rice preached  that  morning,  in  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  we  shall 
speak  hereafter ;  for  the  present  we  must  say  something  with  re- 
gard to  the  preacher  himself.  When  the  writer  of  these  lines 
looked  around  the  little  church,  before  Mr.  Maurice  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  and  saw  how  few  of  the  men  present  were  young  men, 
he  asked  himself  if  it  could  be  true  that  the  personal  influence  of  this 
great  teacher  was  unfelt  by  the  rising  generation,  if  a  race  had 
really  arisen  which  knew  him  by  name  alone.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  Mr.  Maurice's  personal  influence  is  no  longer  felt  as  it 
once  was,  and  that  the  men  who  shudder  and  mentally  cross  them- 
selves when  his  name  is  mentioned,  and  the  others  who,  because  it 
is  the  fashion  of  the  set  to  which  they  belong,  load  him  with  ex- 
travagant praise,  really  know  nothing  of  him  except  by  hearsay. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  teaching,  for  good  or  ill,  was  never  more  generally  felt 
than  it  is  at  this  moment.  It  is  no  doubt  in  many  cases  an  un- 
conscious influence  which  it  exercises ;  but  no  one  who  knows 
anything  of  recent  developments  of  religious  thought  in  England, 
will  deny  that  alike  in  church  and  chapel,  in  club  and  chamber, 
the  seeds  sown  broad-cast  in  a  bygone  day  by  Mr.  Maurice,  are 
bringing  forth  abundant  fruit. 
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And  yet  it  is  with  a  past  day,  and  with  past  controversies,  that 
we  associate  Mr.  Maurice.  He  belonged  years  ago  to  a  brilliant 
band  of  young  men  who  used  to  gather  sometimes  in  the  house  of 
the  elder  Sterling ;  he  was  one  of  those,  as  we  have  already  said, 
who  drank  in  inspiration  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge,  and  in  later 
times  he  was  engaged  on  his  own  account  in  some  of  the  fiercest 
theological  disputes  which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed. 
He  has  passed  through  all  these  phases  of  his  life,  however : 
he  is  no  longer  the  target  at  which  shafts  of  scorn  and  anger 
are  flung  by  the  orthodox ;  college  councils  have  ceased  to  ana- 
thematize him ;  and  though  his  marvellously  prolific  pen  continues 
to  give  fresh  books  to  the  world  the  time  has  passed  when  each 
succeeding  work  issued  by  him  was  greeted  with  mingled  shouts  of 
reprobation  and  of  delight.  Not  prematurely  has  he  ceased  from 
pulpit  labours  in  the  capital,  and  left  to  others  the  promotion  of 
the  great  work  in  the  inauguration  of  which  his  share  has  been  so 
great. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar 
theological  views.  They  have  been  weighed,  discussed,  and  criti- 
cized a  hundred  times.  Even  so  lately  as  three  weeks  back,  two 
Liberal  journals  of  note  were  engaged  in  a  fierce  debate  upon  the 
subject :  each  claiming  to  have  a  special  insight  into  the  creed 
which  Maurice  has  taught,  and  to  be  able  to  see  better  than  any- 
body else  whither  his  teaching  tended.  The  fact  is,  that,  despite 
the  great  theologian's  earnest  protest  in  his  last  sermon  against 
the  charges  of  vagueness  and  unintelligibleness  as  a  preacher  which 
have  been  brought  against  him,  these  charges  are  to  a  large  extent 
true. 

Listening  to  him,  you  get  many  beautiful  thoughts  ;  you  hear 
none  but  the  noblest  sentiments ;  you  feel  instinctively  that  his 
teaching  can  have  but  one  end — that  of  filling  the  heart  with  a 
deeper  reverence,  a  more  profound  love  for  God ;  but  beyond  this 
you  cannot  go.  You  cannot  map  out  an  outline  of  the  preacher's 
creed ;  you  fail  to  see  the  precise  meaning  of  many  of  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  yet  fill  you  with  a  blind  admiration  of  their 
beauty.  His  friends  and  enemies  have  alike  claimed  him  as  the 
founder  of  a  special  school  in  the  Church,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  religious  public  in  England — of  whom  he  once  said,  that 
they  ee  scorned  principles  but  delighted  in  proper  names," — are  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  this  and  that  man  as  ee  one  of  Maurice's 
followers,"  as  though  he  had  deliberately  set  himself  the  task  of 
founding  a  distinct  sect  within  the  Church.  Yet  Mr.  Maurice 
himself  has  again  and  again  denied  that  he  has  ever  sought  to 
found  a  theological  school,  or  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church. 
And  in  the  same  manner  he  has  denied  that  he  was  the  follower 
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of  other  eminent  men  with  whose  names  his  has  often  been  asso- 
ciated. He  has  declared  expressly,  in  more  than  one  of  his  works, 
that  he  is  not  a  follower  of  Dr.  Arnold,  or  of  Bunsen,  and  that 
upon  many  vital  points  he  does  not  share  the  opinions  of  those 
eminent  men. 

What  his  opinions  are,  we  cannot  pretend  to  state  within  the 
brief  compass  at  our  command ;  even  if  it  were  possible  to  define 
his  views  in  clear  and  precise  language.  Yet  what  we  gather  from 
his  writings  is,  that  he  believes  all  mankind  to  be  alike  interested 
in  the  atonement,  alike  bound  up  in  the  family  of  God.  He  re- 
fuses to  count  any  human  being  as  lost,  or  to  believe  that  any  in- 
dividual exercise  of  faith,  or  hope,  or  love,  can  place  one  person 
within  the  reach  of  divine  favour  whilst  another  is  excluded  from 
it.  "  Our  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,,  as  well  as  our  deeds/'  says 
he,  "  are  shallow  and  insincere. "  In  his  last  sermon  at  Vere  Street 
he  expresses  with  great  force  his  belief  upon  the  subject  of  the 
universality  of  the  atonement.  "  I  have  not  ventured,"  he  says, 
(t  though  I  have  felt  the  temptation  as  much  as  any  one  could,  to 
draw  a  line  between  one  class  of  men  and  another,  to  call  those 
on  this  side  of  the  line  righteous,  or  believers,  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  unrighteous,  or  unbelievers.  I  have  not  ventured 
to  do  it,  because  then  I  must  have  assumed  that  there  was  some 
one  who  might  say,  '  Plead  thou  my  cause,  O  my  God/  and 
some  one  who  could  not  say  it ;  some  one  who  had  earned  a  right 
to  ask  that  his  enemies  might  be  fought  against,  and  some  one 
who  had  no  such  right.  And  I  know  who  that  one  must  be.  / 
must  take  my  portion  with  the  unrighteous  and  the  unbelievers ; 
for  I  am  conscious  of  an  unrighteousness  and  an  unbelief  in  myself 
which  I  cannot  be  conscious  of  in  another."  This  is,  of  course, 
something  very  different  to  any  doctrine  of  election ;  something 
very  different  to  the  views  held  even  by  the  more  liberal  of  those 
who  are  accounted  orthodox.  With  regard  to  the  character  of 
God,  Mr.  Maurice  holds  views  which  when  he  first  propounded 
them  were  thought  startling,  and  even  shocking  and  blasphemous; 
but  towards  which  the  whole  religious  world  seems  to  be  gradually 
inclining.  Many  years  ago,  he  declared  that  the  conception  of 
the  Almighty,  which  found  currency  amongst  the  churches,  was 
not  that  of  a  God,  but  of  an  evil  spirit.  "  Man,"  said  he,  "  re- 
presents God  to  be  that  which  he  inwardly  hates,  and  from  which 
he  would  be  delivered."  Against  such  a  conception  of  the  Al- 
mighty— one  made  up  of  "  fragments  derived  from  a  Pagan  my- 
thology"— he  has  always  earnestly  contended.  "  I  cannot  stop," 
he  declares,  "  to  consider  whether  it  is  safe  or  not  to  terrify  men 
with  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Power  which  may  at  any  moment 
crush  them  into  atoms.    I  cannot  wait  to  learn  whether  statesmen 
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and  lawyers  wish  us  to  supply  motives  which  may  help  out  the 
weakness  of  the  policeman  and  the  executioner  ....  It  is  not 
a  safe  thing  to  tempt  men  into  thinking  of  God  as  their  enemy ; 
it  is  a  safe  thing  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  among  all  people,  to 
say  He  is  for  you,  whoever  may  be  against  you."  It  is  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the  wicked,  however,  that 
Mr.  Maurice's  opinions  are  best  known.  Many  years  ago,  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  this  dogma  of  eternal  punishment,  which  had 
so  long  been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  theologian,  was  an  inven- 
tion of  man's  imagination,  and  was,  moreover,  something  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  Almighty.  He  was  by  no 
means  the  first  to  hold  or  declare  this  view  upon  the  subject;  but 
since  he  taught  it,  it  has  been  widely  accepted  by  many  men,  not 
only  in  the  Church,  but  in  the  various  Dissenting  communions. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  man  who  boldly  taught 
these  doctrines  should  have  had  to  encounter  many  enemies 
amongst  the  members  of  his  own  church.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
now  to  re-awaken  the  memory  of  those  bygone  controversies 
which  ended  in  Mr.  Maurice's  virtual  expulsion  from  his  position 
in  connection  with  King's  College  Hospital.  How  fiercely  they 
once  raged,  any  one  who  turns  to  the  pages  of  the  theological 
reviews,  or  the  religious  newspapers  of  the  day,  may  see  for  him- 
self. Never,  however,  was  there  a  more  unyielding  combatant 
than  Mr.  Maurice,  and  an  inspection  of  the  journals  and 
periodicals  to  which  we  have  alluded,  must  lead  all  impartial  per- 
sons to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
struggle.  The  fierceness  with  which  he  returned  blow  for  blow  in 
the  strife,  the  supreme  contempt  which  he  displayed  for  those 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  persecutors,  and  the  masterly  skill  with 
which  he  detected  and  exposed  the  weak  points  in  their  arguments, 
all  contributed  to  make  him  an .  antagonist  not  lightly  to  be 
encountered,  and  not  easily  to  be  silenced.  After  lasting  for 
many  a  long  day,  during  which  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  at 
issue  was  wide  and  general,  the  conflict  at  last  died  out,  and 
Mr.  Maurice,  concerning  whom  more  evil  things  were  said  than 
had  been  uttered  with  regard  to  the  coldest,  the  most  worldly,  or 
the  most  sceptical  divines  of  a  former  age,  was  left  to  pursue  his 
course  free  from  any  let  or  hindrance.  But  by  the  time  his  antago- 
nists had  come  to  the  wise  resolution  to  leave  him  alone,  they  had 
to  submit  to  the  discovery  that  the  doctrines  which  they  had 
sought  to  ban  and  to  extirpate  in  his  person,  had  taken  root 
amongst  the  members  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  sections  of 
the  community,  and  were  steadily  gaining  ground.  From  that 
day  Mr.  Maurice's  personal  fame  and  influence  have  been  upon 
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the  wane ;  but  the  work  in  which  he  was  once  the  leader,  has 
been  advancing  regularly  and  rapidly. 

It  is  not  as  a  theologian  only,  however,  that  Mr.  Maurice  has 
held  opinions  which  *a  large  portion  of  the  world  is  not  inclined  to 
view  with  favour.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  revelations  which 
were  made  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  London  poor,  and 
especially  of  the  tailors,  the  sempstresses,  and  the  other  victims  of 
the  "  middleman,"  were  horrifying  society,  the  strange  body,  the 
members  of  which  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of  "  Christian 
Socialists/''  found  in  him  an  active  leader.  Whilst  Mr.  Kingsley 
was  writing  the  "  Parson  Lot"  series  of  tracts,  and  was  indulging 
in  what — with  all  the  respect  we  entertain  for  his  undoubted 
powers — we  can  only  describe  as  benevolent  fustian,  Mr.  Maurice 
was  taking  an  equally  active  and  a  much  more  practical  part  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor.  Of  the  fruits  of  his  efforts, 
the  Working  Man's  College  is  to  this  day  a  standing  testimony. 
Few  men  of  any  sect  or  party  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
cause  of  the  working-man  with  more  earnestness  than  Mr. 
Maurice ;  few  have  done  more  to  promote  his  welfare  ;  none  have 
sympathised  more  truly  with  him  in  his  wants  and  difficulties. 
This  is  high  praise ;  but  it  is  more  than  justified  by  the  story  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  life,  How  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  confi- 
dence of  that  large  mass  of  our  artisans  who  had  gradually  drifted 
into  scepticism,  by  the  sympathy  he  showed  towards  them  in  all 
phases  of  their  doubts,  is  known  to  many.  One  of  the  grounds  of 
the  outcry  against  him,  indeed,  was  the  manner  in  which  he  sym- 
pathised with  those  who  had  entertained  doubts  with  respect  to 
religious  truth.  He  was  charged  with  showing  towards  the 
doubter  a  tenderness  which  could  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  his 
errors.  Very  touchingly  has  he  himself  referred  to  this  accusa- 
tion in  a  letter  to  Archdeacon  Hare.  In  that  letter  he  tells  how 
there  was  a  time  when  he  might  have  shown  this  tenderness  and 
sympathy  with  respect  to  the  doubts  of  a  man  whom  he  loved,  and 
when  he  failed  to  do  it.  He  learned  a  lesson  then,  by  which  he 
ever  afterwards  profited ;  and  no  man  labouring  amidst  perplexi- 
ties with  regard  to  his  religious  belief,  has  ever  gone  to  him  since 
to  be  rebuked  for  daring  to  doubt,  or  anathematised  for  being 
unable  to  believe.  Thus  it  is  that  whilst,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  religious  teacher  of  his  time,  he  has  influenced  the  minds  of 
the  most  cultivated  and  thoughtful  men  in  England,  he  has,  at  the 
same  time,  retained  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  our  labouring  popu- 
lation such  as  few  ministers  of  religion  have  succeeded  in  gaining. 
It  is  a  singular  fate  which  has  made  the  man  upon  whose  teach- 
ings some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  day 
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have  hung,  the  chosen  friend  and  guide  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
artisans  also. 

Mr.  Maurice's  manner  in  the  pulpit  is  a  very  impressive  one. 
There  is  something  singularly  solemn  and  telling  about  his  delivery 
of  the  crisp,  sparkling  sentences  in  which  he  deals — something 
which,  apart  altogether  from  the  glowing  and  noble  sentiments 
to  which  he  is  constantly  giving  expression,  impresses  his  words 
deeply  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  No  one  who  listens  to  him 
in  the  pulpit  can  entertain  any  doubt  as  to  his  earnestness. 
Without  resorting  to  even  the  simplest  forms  of  attitudinisation, 
he  speaks  with  such  terrible  earnestness  that  he  fastens  his  con- 
gregation  by  a  spell  from  which  they  cannot  escape.  Men  listen 
to  him  breathless ;  fearful,  apparently,  lest  they  should  lose  a 
single  word  which  he  utters,  and  drinking  in  every  sentence  as  it 
comes  forth,  as  though  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  inspired  teacher. 
Eor  his  part,  Mr.  Maurice  evidently  feels  deeply  the  heavy 
responsibility  which  is  laid  upon  the  Christian  minister ;  and 
amidst  the  fiercest  spasms  of  the  theological  conflicts  in  which  he 
has  taken  part,  he  never  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  great 
duty  which  he  has  to  discharge  in  the  pulpit,  is  to  show  the  Father 
to  his  children.  Perhaps  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  terribly 
earnest  conviction  of  the  character  of  the  duties  he  has  to  perform, 
that  there  runs  throughout  all  his  writings  and  all  his  sermons  a 
certain  monotony  and  sameness.  Again  and  again  are  the  same 
doctrines  insisted  upon ;  again  and  again  are  the  same  errors 
contended  against.  There  is  little  variation ;  but  where  there  is 
variation,  we  are  generally  led  into  regions  of  mist  and  shadow, 
where  we  lose  ourselves  in  endeavouring  to  follow  our  leader ;  and 
where  we  fail  to  gain  anything  but  a  vague  consciousness  that  we 
are  passing  through  scenes  which  would  be  surpassingly  beautiful, 
if  we  were  but  able  to  pierce  the  vapours  in  which  they  are 
shrouded.  This  is  Mr.  Maurice's  greatest  defect  as  a  teacher; 
and  he  himself  has  spoken  of  it  as  one  of  the  gravest  defects 
which  can  attach  to  any  minister  of  the  gospel.  But  despite  this 
drawback  to  his  influence,  and  despite  the  extremes  to  which  too 
many  of  those  who  have  been  led  by  his  teaching  have  carried  the 
doctrines  which  he  has  taught  them,  no  one  who  chooses  to  study 
his  life  and  his  writings  in  an  impartial  spirit,  will  deny  that  there 
is  about  both  a  nobleness  as  pure  and  lofty  as  it  is  rare.  Nor  will 
any  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  his  preaching, 
wonder  at  the  influence  he  has  exercised  over,  and  the  devoted 
affection  he  has  won  from  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  our 
times. 
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Not  long  since  an  enterprising  speculator  sent  out  an  adver- 
tisement for  a  college  in  which  the  business,  or  the  craft,  of 
Journalism  was  to  be  taught.  The  curriculum  was  at  once  com- 
prehensive and  precise.  The  students  were  to  be  tested,  and, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  capacities,  certain  divisions  of 
labour  were  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Thus  one  lad  might  exhibit 
a  talent  for  paragraphs,  another  might  discover  a  genius  for 
literary  criticism,  a  third  display  a  gift  for  understanding  politics, 
and  so  on ;  it  was  the  business  of  the  principals  to  foster  the 
special  powers  of  each,  and  thus  educate  hundreds  of  able  editors, 
leader  writers,  or  modest  reporters,  for  the  press.  We  have  not 
heard  that  the  scheme  was  successful  as  a  commercial  venture.  It 
is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  parents  and  guardians  would  care  to 
bring  up  their  charges  to  a  calling  reputed  to  be  precarious,  and 
known  not  to  be  over  profitable.  But  the  design  was  a  bold  one, 
and  perhaps  was  only  premature  in  conception  and  announcement. 
The  world  was  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  and  the  school  for  journal- 
ists fell  to  the  ground,  because  its  promoters  were  wiser  than  their 
generation.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  over  the  systematised  nature  of 
the  newspaper  leaders  of  the  day,  the  possibility  of  organising  an 
academy  for  instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  them  seems  in  no 
way  a  violent  project.  The  chief  difficulty  which  would  render 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  irregular  would  lie  in  their  respective 
qualities  of  brain,  and  this  might  in  some  degree  be  obviated  by 
setting  them  to  work  in  a  popular  style,  for  the  production  of 
which  a  well-stored  head  would  be  a  source  rather  of  embarrass- 
ment than  otherwise. 

It  has  been  often  said  and  written  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
most  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  age.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  the  causes  given  for  the  wonder,  and  wc  can  easily  accept 
it  without  question.  The  leading  articles  alone  would  entitle  it 
to  a  position  amongst  what  are  called  the  improvements  of  civili- 
zation, at  least  on  a  level  with  the  steam-engine.  From  being 
mere  summaries  of  intelligence,  those  compositions  now  take  the 
place  of  essays  upon  instant  and  vital  topics,  turned  out  with  a 
facility  which  is  not  the  least  astonishing  thing  about  them.  They 
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follow  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  event  to  which  they  refer, 
that  they  appear  before  us  on  our  breakfast-tables  simultaneously. 
We  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  this,  that  we  no  longer  regard 
the  feat  with  surprise,  although  it  is  in  fact  a  tour  de  force,  whose 
claim  on  our  admiration  should  not  be  lessened  by  a  frequent  per- 
formance. 

If  we  come  to  reflect  how  the  process  is  carried  on  from 
morning  to  nforning — if  we  examine,  so  to  speak,  the  physiology, 
or  genesis,  of  the  leading  article,  it  is  curious  to  find  how  of  late 
years  it  has  become  classified, — separated  into  what  Mr.  Lewes 
would  term  different  "  series/''  all  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
original  form.  The  management  of  each  of  those  series  is  en- 
trusted to  an  expert,  who  is  so  exercised  by  employment  that  he 
is  enabled,  when  called  on,  to  startle  us  by  the  celerity  as  well  as 
the  finish  of  his  operations. 

Take,  for  example,  the  "  murder  "  article,  This  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  fashion,  the  treatment  of  the  crime  being 
formerly  relegated  to  the  industrious  "  liner/''  Now,  every  paper 
must  have  its  murder  article.  It  is  not  so  fine  a  branch  of  art, 
because  the  writer  has  a  narrative  to  start  with,  and  his  sermon  is 
consequently  half  made  up  of  the  text ;  still,  the  cunning  hand  is 
evident.  The  moods,  types,  and  tenses  in  which  the  subject  is  to 
be  presented,  display  the  experienced  manipulation  of  a  professor. 
Let  an  amateur  attempt  a  murder  article,  and  what  a  hash  will  he 
make  of  it !  But,  as  we  have  noted,  this  is  not  by  any  means  the 
most  trying  description  of  leader.  The  social  article,  with  perhaps 
a  thin  advertisement  of  the  comic  or  pathetic  order,  as  a  theme,  is 
much  more  crucial.  In  dull  seasons  such  dishes  must  be  often 
cooked  for  the  insatiable  public.  The  writer  is  entirely  thrown 
upon  his  internal  resources  ;  the  excuse  for  his  lucubrations  being, 
possibly,  of  as  little  service  to  him  as  the  stone  in  the  Zouave's 
pot  of  soup.  He  has  to  make  his  bricks  without  straw,  but  is 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  if  he  can  make  them  at  all,  they 
will  not  be  required  for  enduring  services.  So  he  goes  to  work, 
spinning  out  his  own  cocoon. 

Not  long  since  a  brisk  journalist  was  descanting  on  the  sword 
of  the  hero  of  "  Trafalgar/'  He  had  to  get  a  column  out  of  it, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
constructed  a  maze,  as  it  were,  in  a  cottage  garden.  Of  course 
Nelson  himself  was  good  for  a  fair  stretch  ;  then  came  the  sword ; 
and  as  the  scabbard  had  been  in  some  manner  divorced  from  it, 
that  encasement  admitted  of  distinct  speculations.  Nelson,  his 
sword,  and  the  scabbard,  being  thus  used  up,  we  had  still  a  long 
distance  to  travel  before  the  end  was  attained  !    We  were  equal 
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to  the  occasion — equal  to  it,  and  with  as  much  to  spare  as  would 
furnish  a  library. 

The  writer  took  a  fit  of  history,  and  raved  about  the  relics  of 
the  past.  He  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  some  little 
matters  belonging  to  Pontius  Pilate,  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  other 
famous  characters.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  ever  stop 
when  upon  this  fertile  field  of  conjecture ;  but  how  few  men,  with 
only  Nelson's  sword  to  start  with,  would  have  brought  their 
readers  to  a  scriptural  epoch,  and  left  them  within  the  influence 
of  suggestions  so  endless  and  fecund  that  the  imagination  reeled 
before  them  like  the  brain  of  Mr.  Boffin  at  the  vision  of  Roman 
Emperors  ?  Occasionally  it  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  journalist  to 
descant  upon  affairs  with  which  his  acquaintance  is  of  the  slightest 
kind.  This  does  not  happen  as  frequently  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, but  accidents  will  occur,  and  if  our  sewage,  or  the  utilisa- 
tion of  soldiers,  should  be  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  and  if 
the  gentleman  who  is  learned  on  the  technical  issues  of  those 
topics  cannot  be  made  available,  some  one  must  be  found  to  treat 
them  in  his  place.  Here  is  the  value  of  what  is  scornfully  termed 
the  "  ready"  writer.  His  functions  are  by  no  means  despicable, 
and  such  is  his  trained  habit  of  thinking  and  expressing  himself, 
that  the  result  of  his  hasty  cramming  often  manifests  itself  in 
sensible  and  novel  ideas,  which  are  missed  by  the  amateurs,  who 
are  full  of  undigested  information. 

The  seasons,  as  we  have  hinted,  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
range  of  newspaper  topics.  Certain  subjects  invariably  crop  up 
at  certain  times.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  politics,  but  to  the 
division  bounded  by  the  social  and  the  industrial  era.  The  dangers 
of  our  streets,  for  instance,  are  solemnly  commented  on  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  the  gloom  is  favourable  to  garrotting. 
The  management,  or  mismanagement,  of  the  police  is  a  collateral 
subject  that  never  fails  an  editor  hard  pushed  to  fill  his  columns. 
The  services  of  the  life  boats,  the  Registrar's  returns  (with  a  few 
little  obstetric  jokes  on  the  Scotch),  the  efforts  of  women  to 
achieve  their  independence,  year  after  year  have  we  these  matters 
presented  to  us,  with  such  new  light  thrown  on  them  as  may  be 
kindled  by  discussion.  Breach  of  promise  cases  used  to  afford 
fine  opportunities  for  writing  to  journalists,  but  of  late  these  dis- 
gusting squabbles  are  but  meagrely  chronicled,  and  arc  seldom 
considered  worth  a  notice  in  leaded  type. 

Divorce  cases  are  also  out  of  vogue  in  this  connection,  but 
then  raw  material  of  another  kind — unknown  to  us  in  former 
times — is  ready  for  conversion  into  leaders.  Long  ago  the  Church 
was  sacred  from  profane  pens.  Now  the  Ritualistic  candles  and 
thuribles  arc  not  exempt  from  the  outspoken  criticism  of  our  free 
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press ;  and  if  a  clergyman  does  the  thing  he  should  not,  he  hears 
of  it  long  before  he  receives  the  episcopal  earwigging  due  to  his 
folly.  The  ecclesiastical  leader  is,  indeed,  a  familiar  feature  in 
our  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  learned  theology  displayed  in 
this  sort  of  article  is  generally  wonderful,  and  it  appears  even 
more  stupendous  to  those  who,  from  their  profession,  can  estimate 
it  comparatively,  than  to  the  mere  public,  who  can  only  regard  the 
glib  phrases  and  high  sounding  authorities  with  a  respect  not 
diminished  by  knowledge.  Literature  and  art  receive  also  a 
fitting  share  of  attention.  Besides  the  special  department  for 
book  notices,  in  which  poems,  novels,  and  natural  history,  are 
often  brought  down  by  a  single  discharge  of  critical  grape-shot, 
when  the  fates  are  not  propitious  to  an  editor — in  other  words, 
when  nobody  in  the  world  will  say  or  do  anything  worth  a  leader — 
the  quarterly  reviews  and  magazines  are  searched  for  a  peg  on 
which  an  article  is  to  be  hung,  and  a  literary  paper  is  frequently 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  better  plan  for  constructing 
a  readable  column  in  the  absence  of  special  subjects.  You  begin 
— "  In  the  current  number  of  the  Edinburgh  we  observe  an  essay 
on " — Here  you  have  an  excellent  start.  You  take  one  or  two 
points  in  the  text,  and  there  is  so  much  in  it  altogether  that  you 
can  never  be  at  a  loss.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  class 
of  article  the  newspaper  invariably  assumes  a  tone  of  patronage 
towards  the  reviewer.  It  either  differs  from  or  agrees  with  him  in  a 
patronising  manner.  This  is  done  with  the  most  innocent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  relative  positions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  which 
would  fairly  represent  the  situation  under  the  circumstances. 

Nobody  who  has  not  either  written  for  newspapers  constantly 
or  edited  them,  can  have  the  least  conception  of  the  straits  to 
which  journalists  and  their  directors  are  occasionally  driven  for 
topics.  The  whole  presidential  staff  will  put  their  heads  together, 
turn  over  every  pamphlet  that  may  lie  on  the  desk,  refer  to  the 
file,  to  the  latest  evening  contemporary,  and  in  the  end  gaze  blankly 
at  each  other  and  confess  that  all  is  barren.  The  economy  (shall  we 
say  of  Providence)  which  has  established  amongst  us  "  The  Ques- 
tion in  Central  Asia/''  proves  its  utility  and  merciful  convenience 
at  a  crisis  like  this.  There  is  always  something  to  be  said  on 
"The  Question  in  Central  Asia/''  or  on  the  position  of  our 
colonies  in  relation  to  the  mother  country.  The  writer  of  this 
article  was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  late  Emir 
of  Bokhara  was  the  snug  source  of  income,  and  with  another  who 
subsisted  altogether  upon  his  acquaintance  with  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  on  the  complications  of  the  shifting  Cabinets  of 
Australia.  At  times  such  men  are  blessed  by  editors,  at  other 
times  they  render  the  lives  of  editors  intolerable,  and  try  their 
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courtesy  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance.  They  will  not  under- 
stand that  the  Bokhara  dynasty  is  only  of  relative  interest.  This 
is  only  natural.  The  worst  of  the  writers  who  keep  an  eye  on 
Halifax  or  Melbourne  is,  that  as  a  rule  they  are  heavy,  and 
though  ballast  is  necessary  for  a  journal,  over  much  of  it  is  fatal 
to  prosperous  sailing.  Sporting  articles  now  find  a  place  in 
journals  which  formerly  left  the  deeds  of  pigs-skin,  rod,  or  gun  to 
papers  altogether  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  game.  The  grouse 
leader  and  the  partridge  leader  never  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance 
when  the  almanac  declares  the  opening  of  the  campaign  against 
these  birds.  Men  who  shoot  do  not  learn  much  from  the  sporting 
leader,  but  men  who  have  never  handled  a  gun  learn  a  great  deal 
indeed. 

At  the  first  blush  a  reader  might  imagine  that  the  writer  who 
dashes  so  boldly  (in  imagination)  amongst  the  stubbles  or  the 
moors  was  never  out  of  leggings,  but  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  work 
will  reveal  its  artificial  character.  It  would  be  stupid,  as  well  as 
unkind,  however,  to  require  that  the  historian  of  sport  or  its  more 
humble  chronicler  should  have  practised  what  he  preaches.  It  is 
his  business  to  find  the  words,  and  for  others  to  find  the  birds  and 
bag  them,  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  realise  those  enjoy- 
ments desirable  from  scenery,  appetite,  and  skill  which  the  man 
of  letters  sets  out  in  such  glowing  colours.  The  athletic  erudi- 
tion discovered  by  the  papers  during  the  period  of  the  Derby  or 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat  race,  proves  that  muscular  talent 
is  at  least  theoretically  recognised  by  them.  These  do  not 
exhaust  the  varieties  of  leaders.  When  the  flowers  come,  they 
are  greeted  with  a  poetic  fervour  quite  touching  in  its  warmth  and 
ingenuousness.  If  the  weather  grow  remarkably  hot,  we  have  a 
leader  on  it.  As  soon  as  people  commence  to  move  to  the  edges 
of  the  grey  tide,  articles  on  the  sea,  on  Margate  or  Ramsgate 
landladies,  on  the  indecency  of  English  bathing,  meet  them  at  the 
railway  station,  and  are  sold  to  them  on  the  shingle.  And  in  this 
uniformity  there  is  to  be  found  no  small  proportion  of  that  variety 
which  Leigh  Hunt  said  was  requisite  to  constitute  a  work  of  art. 
In  their  way,  these  leaders  are  works  of  art,  often  the  works  of 
masters  who  rise  afterwards  to  notoriety  and  recognition.  The 
addled  efforts  of  the  slovenly  and  the  dull  are  the  more  distin- 
guishable when  the  range  and  order  of  topics  is  such  that  you  can 
see  them  in  a  convenient  line  for  comparison.  On  the  whole, 
however,  without  roaring  the  toast  of  our  noble  selves  so 
boisterously,  we  may  be  sincerely  proud  of  our  newspapers  and 
their  leaders.  Their  logic  may  be  often  incomplete,  but  that  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  space  which  drives  the 
writer  prematurely  to  a  conclusion :  the  rhetoric  may  be  now  and 
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then  somewhat  inflated  ;  but  the  public,  who  demand  light  pas  try- 
in  the  journals,  cannot  be  treated  to  solid  pudding.  As  to  fair- 
ness and  impartiality,  newspapers  are  fair  enough  out  of  the 
region  of  politics,  in  which  warfare  is  essential  to  vitality.  Take 
them  in  domestic  virtues,  and  what  can  be  more  creditable  than 
their  unanimous  subscription  to  the  sacred  statutes  which  ordain 
charity,  prayer,  and  pure  living^?  They  are  the  champions  of  the 
weak,  of  damsels  in  distress,  of  persecuted  cab-horses,  of  Laza- 
rus, choked  with  the  skilly  given  to  him  by  the  officers  who 
relieve  the  poor.  They  constantly  preach  charity  sermons  to 
larger  congregations  than  St.  Peter's  Church,  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle  could  hold  at  one  time. 
So  those  newspaper  leaders  are  great  powers  for  good  or  evil,  and 
do  not  abuse  their  trust,  as  far  as  can 'be  judged.  One  check  on 
them  is,  that  the  British  public  will  only  patronise  what  is 
respectable  in  print.  We  must  believe  that  papers  would  be  good 
from  choice,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  any  other  policy  would  be 
hazardous.  The  sly  naughtinesses  of  the  continental  press  are 
not  in  fashion  here,  and  the  only  opportunity  that  an  English 
writer  can  establish  for  Parisian  suggestiveness  of  pen,  is  to 
attack  vice  with  words  which  must  render  virtue  rather  shy  of 
her  advocate.  This  has  been  done  with  tolerable  success,  and  is 
doubtless  a  proof  that  our  morality  is  of  so  superfine  a  composi- 
tion, that  we  prefer  to  blush  a  little  rather  than  permit  wicked- 
ness to  stand  unrebuked  through  a  feeling  of  modesty  so  delicate 
as  to  be  almost  enervating. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

COMING  EVENTS. 

If  a  man  make  a  mistake  once  in  his  life  lie  is  pretty  nearly 
certain — opportunity  occurring — to  fall  into  a  similar  error  again. 
For  instance,  supposing  him  to  be  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind, 
he  is  never  satisfied  with  one  burning  of  his  fingers ;  the  moment 
occasion  presents  itself  of  making  a  spoon  or  losing  a  horn,  he  goes 
straight  away  and  performs  the  latter  feat.  Past  experience, 
whether  of  his  own  or  any  one  else's,  is  useless  to  him,  for  although 
the  garb  in  which  the  present  appears  may  be  but  the  very  thinnest 
and  most  transparent  disguise  of  the  past,  he  is  willing  to  believe 
the  face  different — the  old  lying  deceiver  true. 

And  in  like  manner  the  individual  who  matrimonially  makes 
one  unhappy  choice,  will  as  a  rule,  if  his  first  wife  obligingly  die 
and  leave  him  free  to  wed  again — wed  again  foolishly.  It  is  the 
same  with  persons  who  fail  to  keep  their  situations,  their  appoint- 
ments, their  engagements,  their  tempers,  their  words ;  to  the  end 
the  fool  remains  a  fool,  and  the  rogue  a  rogue;  the  thief  incapable 
of  deserving  trust,  the  liar  of  speaking  the  truth.  Even  in  this 
world,  that  "  still,"  which  is  perhaps  the  most  awful  denunciation 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  is  fulfilled  in  men's  daily  lives. 
As  therein  it  is  stated  that  the  unjust  shall  continue  unchanged,  so 
here  we  find  that  what  a  man  is  in  youth  he  proves  in  age ;  the 
taint  is  never  eradicated,  the  plague  spot  never  removed. 

And  because  people  do  not  change,  and  because  they  have  a 
fancy  for  following  old  paths  which  lead  to  trouble,  Andrew  Har- 
dcll, — who  had  felt,  one  might  have  thought,  enough  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  concealment,  and  living  in  falsehood — spite  of  his 
vows,  resolutions,  and  experience,  engaged  himself  to  Joy  Alton, 
and  so  began  for  himself  just  the  same  series  of  troubles  as  he 
had  prepared  that  night  when  under  the  arching  trees  on  the  way 
to  New  Abbey  the  pelting  rain  fell  on  the  face  of  a  dead  man, 
while  he  who  had  killed  him  fled  desperately  away  from  the  ac- 
cursed spot. 

The  words  of  exultation  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips  before 
vol.  iv.  28 
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lie  knew  what  he  had  done  for  himself;  before  grasping  feebly, 
it  might  be,  yet  still  grasping  the  full  extent  of  the  deceit  he 
should  have  to  practise,  his  heart  grew  sick,  because  of  the  cheat 
and  the  impostor  he  was.  As  he  had  felt  that  morning  when  he 
beheld  the  place  whence  that  missing  button  had  been  torn  from 
his  coat,  so  he  felt  standing  in  the  vicarage  library  listening  to 
Mr.  Alton  talking  of  his  disappointment,  of  his  natural  hope 
that  Joy  would  have  chosen  differently. 

He  made  no  disguise  of  his  regret,  and  Andrew  never  felt 
offended.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  his  old, 
old  sorrow,  that  words  which  might  have  wounded  him  under 
other  circumstances,  fell  almost  unheeded  on  his  ear,  yet  then, 
as  when  he  sat  looking  out  on  Criffel  it  was  only  at  his  trouble, 
he  gazed  not  at  the  best  and  manliest  way  out  of  that  trouble. 

When  through  the  darkness  he  carried  his  wretched  secret 
with  him  while  he  hurried  along,  when  he  lay  seeking  forgetful- 
ness  in  sleep,  when  he  strove  to  eat  in  order  to  deceive  his  landlady, 
and  joined  in  the  laughter,  which  echoed  outside  the  inn  door, 
it  was  still  competent — difficult  it  may  be — but  still  competent 
for  him  to  have  retraced  his  steps,  he  did  precisely  the  same  thing 
as  when  he  cried  out  "  Give  her  to  me,  only  give  her  to  me," 
leaving  her  father  in  ignorance  of  his  antecedents. 

And  although  when  the  hour  came  that  he  held  Joy  to  his 
heart  and  poured  out  all  the  passion,  all  the  mad  love  he  had  tried 
to  conceal,  all  the  tenderness  he  had  been  keeping  back  in  the 
depths  of  his  nature,  heaven  seemed  to  be  a  present  possession, 
yet,  nevertheless,  while  he  paced  homeward  towards  Essex  Marsh, 
he  felt  hell  had  opened  for  him.  And  he  was  right.  I  can  imagine 
no  worse  hell  than  that  into  which  a  man  voluntarily  plunges  when 
he  elects  to  live  a  lie  with  those  he  loves — with  the  one  above  all 
who  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  whole  world  beside. 

He  knew  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  knew  he  had  taken 
another  false  step,  and  yet  he  went  on.  He  woke  in  the  night 
steeped  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  with  the  voices  of  his  dreams  still 
hissing  in  his  ear.  "  Liar,"  "  Murderer,"  those  voices  cried ;  and 
almost  unconsciously  he  flung  his  right  hand — that  hand  which 
dealt  the  blow — out  over  the  coverlit,  feeling  as  though  there  were 
hot  blood  upon  it ;  God  help  him  ! 

And  still  he  went  on.  If  in  the  watches  of  the  night  he  re- 
solved, come  what  would,  to  go  when  morning  broke  and  reveal 
everything  to  Mr.  Alton ;  yet  when  the  sun  arose,  and  he  heard 
the  birds  singing  and  saw  the  world  still  beautiful  even  for  him, 
he  lacked  courage  to  curse  over  again  her  life  and  his.  "  It  was 
too  late/"  he  argued,  "  too  late  !"  He  had  said  the  same  thing  to 
himself  when  he  climbed  Criffel  in  the  early  morning ;  when  he 
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trod  the  cliffs  beyond  Colvend ;  when  he  lingered  in  the  fairy- 
cove  and  swam  out  into  the  Solway.  He  had  said  it  when  he 
lay  down  the  second  night  after  his  encounter  with  Kenneth  Chal- 
lerson :  the  turf  his  bed  and  the  heavens  his  roof.  He  had  said 
so  when  freedom  seemed  very  near,  when  he  sat  in  the  Selkirk 
Arms,  waiting  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  the  Liverpool  steamer 
should  slip — with  him  on  board — quietly  down  the  Dee.  He 
whispered  it  in  Kirkcudbright  gaol,  and  through  all  those  awful 
days  which  elapsed  ere  he  was  removed  to  Dumfries ;  and  once 
again  he  repeated  the  sentence  when  the  bells  clanged  and  the 
trumpets  blew,  and  my  lords  entered  the  Queen  of  the  South, 
where  Andrew  Hardell  lay  waiting  to  thole  his  assize. 

And  now,  after  the  passage  of  days,  weeks,  months,  years, 
during  every  hour  of  which  almost  he  had  felt  the  smart  of  the 
scourge  he  prepared  for  himself  amongst  the  heather  and  the 
gorse,  he  repeated  cc  too  late  "  again,  and  wove  thongs  wherewith 
to  lash  himself  out  of  the  silken  tresses  of  a  woman's  hair. 

He  had  been  afraid  then  of  what  he  might  have  to  encounter — 
he  was  afraid  now  of  what  he  should  have  to  lose. 

As  he  had  made  up  his  mind  when  he  was  taken  off  to  Kirk- 
cudbright gaol  to  bear  anything  rather  than  confess,  so  now,  having 
almost  against  his  will  chosen  a  given  path,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
upon  it,  let  the  result  prove  what  it  would. 

And,  after  all,  why  should  the  past  ever  be  revealed  ?  It  was 
gone,  and  he  changed.  For  years  and  years  the  dead  man  had 
been  mouldering  in  his  grave.  For  years  no  tidings  had  come 
from  Anthony.  For  years  he  had  passed  for  other  than  himself, 
and  his  very  personal  identity  was  now  so  altered  that  no  one  was 
ever  likely  to  tax  him  with  being  other  than  he  actually  seemed. 

Further — and  this  was  perhaps  the  portion  of  his  argument 
which  Andrew  Hardell  repeated  to  himself  with  the  greatest  com- 
fort and  satisfaction — thrown  as  he  was  into  intimate  association 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  he  knew  that  most  human 
beings  have  their  secrets,  great  or  small,  which  they  carry  with 
them,  and  which  are  seldom  confided  to  wife  or  child,  to  husband 
or  mother. 

The  books  of  no  man's  life  are  ever  laid  fully  open  for  inspec- 
tion; there  are  little  private  entries,  blotted  paragraphs,  erased 
lines  that  can  never  be  perfectly  understood  save  by  the  creature 
and  his  Creator. 

There  is  a  time  in  all  existences,  when  the  idea  of  experience 
holding  some  untold  story,  some  hidden  tragedy,  some  unshared 
grief,  to  the  very  end,  seems  too  terrible  for  imagination  to  grasp  ; 
but,  as  years  pass  by,  what  once  appeared  impossible  becomes  first 
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possible,  then  probable,  then  certain,  then  natural,  so  natural,  in 
fact,  that  if  any  one  declared  there  were  no  skeleton  cupboard  in 
his  past,  no  shadows  lurking  in  the  darker  corners  of  his  memory, 
we  should  simply  disbelieve  the  statement,  confident  that,  hidden 
within  all  lives  there  lurks  a  mystery,  that,  fair  and  serene  though 
the  human  landscape  may  be,  storms  have  burst  over  it  and  rain 
descended,  and  snows  fallen  and  frosts  destroyed,  where  now  the 
sun  floods  river  and  mountain,  valley  and  copse. 

For  all  these  reasons — and  perhaps  for  another,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  namely,  because  he  wished  to  do  so — Andrew  Har- 
dell  went  on.  If  he  had  his  seasons  of  despondency,  to  them 
ensued  summer  of  glad  content ;  and  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Alton  that  he  should  throw  up  his  curacy  at  Essex  Marsh,  and 
return  to  Eclin,  it  really  seemed  to  the  man  that  his  cup  of  joy 
was  full.  At  Eclin  he  felt  safe — in  that  quiet  corner  of  the  earth 
he  assured  himself  discovery  could  never  reach,  suspicion  never 
touch  him.  After  he  and  Joy  were  man  and  wife,  he  was  to  live 
at  the  Hall — till — so  said  Mr.  Alton,  he  got  a  good  living.  But 
Andrew  disregarded  the  last  clause,  for  he  knew  Mr.  Alton  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  that,  notwithstanding  his  losses,  he  would 
never  desire  any  increase  of  good  fortune  which  should  take  Joy 
away  from  him. 

Already  Mr.  Alton  was  planning  alterations  at  the  Hall  which 
should  make  their  home  more  comfortable — already  he  was  begin- 
ning to  be  more  reconciled  to  the  match — already  one  difficulty  after 
another  was  smoothed  away,  more  especially  one  great  difficulty 
which  had  prospectively  greatly  perplexed  Andrew,  namely,  that 
of  insuring  his  life ;  but  this  condition,  after  much  consideration, 
his  father-in-law  elect  waived  when  he  found  the  future  bridegroom 
something  more  than  willing  for  every  present  sixpence  Joy 
owned,  and  every  sixpence  she  might  ultimately  possess  to  be 
settled  on  his  wife. 

Some  question  of  conscience  concerning  the  license  induced 
Andrew  to  propose  that  they  should  be  married  by  banns,  and,  as 
Joy  was  quite  willing  to  do  anything  her  lover  wished,  and  as  Mr. 
Alton  made  no  objection,  banns  of  marriage  between  Anthony 
Hardell,  bachelor,  of  the  parish  of  Essex  Marsh,  and  Joy  Alton, 
spinster,  Eclin,  in  the  parish  of  Garton,  were  duly  published 
in  their  respective  churches,  and  never  an  one  stood  up  to  forbid 
those  two  persons  being  joined  together  in  holy  wedlock. 

"  She  was  always  determined  to  have  him,  poor  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Pryce  as  she  stood  in  the  grave-yard  after  service  on 
the  first  Sunday  morning  when  the  names  of  the  happy  couple 
were  recited,  "  and  now  she  does  not  know  how  to  make  cackle 
enough  about  getting  her  wish.    Not  that  it  is  much  of  a  match 
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for  Miss  Alton,  of  the  Hall,  who  used  to  look  down  on  everybody ; 
but  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  was,  and  her  looks  are  going.  She 
will  be  the  more  suitable  for  him  though,  who  might  be  as  old  as 
her  father  for  that  matter.  And  to  be  married  by  banns  too,  just 
as  if  she  were  a  labourer's  daughter !  I  always  thought  gentle- 
folks liked  to  do  things  more  private  like." 

"  There  is  no  shame  in  getting  married,  though,  Mrs.  Pryce, 
is  there?"  asked  Mr.  Rogers,  the  man  who  had  on  a  former 
occasion  put,  to  quote  his  own  expression,  a  ring  in  Mrs.  Pryce' s 
nose ;  "  at  any  rate  I  can  remember  the  time  when  you  did  not  think 
there  was ;  and  as  for  our  young  lady,  I  am  glad  she  is  going  to 
be  married  and  live  among  us,  and,  for  that  matter,  so,  I  can 
answer  for  it,  is  everybody  in  Eclin,  unless  it  may  be  yourself." 

To  which  Mrs.  Pryce  replied,  that  she  wished  Miss  Alton 
no  harm,  she  had  always  been  civil  to  her — and  went  on  her  way 
with  a  single  gossip,  to  whom  she  revealed  the  fact,  that  she  won- 
dered what  Mr.  Alton  could  be  thinking  about,  to  let  his  daughter 
marry  a  beggar.  All  proving,  that  while  the  world  stands  there 
will  be  some  one  found  to  say  ill-natured  things,  and  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  happiness  which  not  merely  twenty-one  and 
eighteen,  but  even  maturer  age,  expect  to  find  in  matrimony. 

So  time  went  on,  and  it  was  the  evening  but  one  before  the 
morning  fixed  for  his  marriage,  when  Andrew  Hardell  received 
the  following  note — 

"  Am  I  to  congratulate  you,  old  fellow,  or  not  ?  Have  you 
made  a  clean  breast  to  the  lady,  and  received  plenary  absolution  ? 
Have  you  given  her  a  practical  illustration  of  the  words,  c  And 
things  are  not  what  they  seem/  and  received  an  intimation  that 
she  is  utterly  indifferent  on  the  subject  ?  or  have  you  fallen  into 
the  common  error  of  thinking  it  best  to  let  a  sleeping  dog  lie  ?  If 
the  latter,  pray  take  the  only  advice  I  ever,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, offered  to  man — tell  her  everything.  You  know  your 
secret  is  safe  with  me,  but  for  God's  sake,  Andrew  Hardell,  do  not 
begin  this  new  life  burdened  with  the  weight  of  a  secret  which  has 
saddened  and  stultified  your  old. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  have  said  too  much.  I  should  never  have 
forgiven  myself  if  I  had  said  less.    Always  your  friend — 

"  George  Trelwyn." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  Andrew  muttered  to  himself  as  he  sat  with 
this  letter  before  him,  thinking  over  his  past  and  his  future  ;  and 
those  four  words,  and  those  only,  he  penned  on  a  piece  of  note- 
paper,  and  returned  to  the  man  who  had  signed  himself,  "  Always 
your  friend." 

And  it  was  too  late.    He  had  elected  to  live  a  lie,  to  keep 
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something  secret  between  himself  and  the  woman  he  loved  as  he 
never  loved  anything  before,  to  curse  his  life  married  as  he  had 
cursed  it  single,  to  thole  his  grievous  assize  to  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume, and  only  let  himself  be  really  discharged  when  God,  the  great 
Judge,  pronounced  at  last,  "  Not  guilty/'  instead  of  "Not  proven.'''' 

But  the  whole  of  that  night  he  passed  walking  about  his  room, 
sleepless,  wretched. 

How  many  more  such  nights,  he  wondered,  was  he  to  spend  in 
the  course  of  his  life.  He  thought  of  that  night  at  New  Abbey, 
when  the  room  he  occupied  seemed  too  small  to  hold  his  misery; 
he  recalled  the  next,  when  he  lay  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and 
prayed  God  he  might  wake  and  believe  it  all  a  dream ;  he  remem- 
bered hazily  night  after  night  spent  in  Kirkcudbright  gaol ;  then 
more  vividly  he  recollected  his  return  to  Dumfries,  and  the 
wretched  cell  where  he  and  his  wretchedness  talked  through  the 
darkness  together.  Across  the  next  moonlight  streamed ;  in  the  ear 
of  memory  was  the  sound  of  flowing  water.  Once  again  he  stood 
leaning  over  Dervorgille's  Bridge,  looking  out,  a  free  man,  on  life — 
he  who,  but  a  few  hours  before,  had  been  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lords 
Glanlorn  and  Craigie,  the  Advocate  Depute,  and  his  own  counsel, 
doomed.  With  one  stride  thought  crossed  the  waste  of  intervening 
years,  and  he  beheld  his  life  as  he  could  and  had  made  it,  himself 
as  he  might  have  been  and  was.  Voluntarily  he  had  put  fennel  into 
his  cup,  and  never  a  drop  could  he  ever  again  touch  which  should  not 
taste  of  that  herb.  In  his  teeth  everything  which  he  most  desired 
should  turn  as  the  flesh  of  the  quails  ere  the  Israelites  could 
swallow  it.  Everything,  oh  !  Lord — fame,  success,  love — every- 
thing his  heart  had  desired,  or  his  soul  thirsted  for,  were  his — and 
yet  he  found  no  sweetness  or  juice  in  one  of  them ;  the  fruits  he 
gathered  rotted  in  his  hand,  the  flowers  he  tended  drooped  their 
leaves  before  he  could  wreath  them  into  garlands. 

A  fool  he  had  been,  and  he  must  reap  according  to  his  folly. 
A  lie  he  had  lived,  and  a  lie  to  the  end  he  must  remain. 

So  through  the  night  watches  he  talked  to  himself,  bearing 
that  misery  as  he  had  borne  his  previous  wretchedness — all  alone. 

(C  It  was  too  late/'  he  argued.  "  Was  not  the  bride  waiting 
for  her  bridegroom  ?  How  should  she,  so  tender,  so  loving,  ever 
bear  to  hear  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  whole  heart,  had 
lived  a  life  of  deception,  in  order  to  avoid  man  setting  the  mark  of 
Cain  on  him  ?" 

He  would  not  tell ;  he  would  never  tell.  He  would  make  that 
accursed  past  bury  its  dead,  and  try  to  persuade  even  himself  that 
he  was  not  identical  with  the  man  who  had  been  pushed  up  by 
not  unkindly  hands  to  hear  the  verdict  of  the  Scottish  jury. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  wedding  party  emerged  from  Eclin  church, 
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the  bells — given  by  Mr.  Alton — seemed  to  say, — "  Andrew  Har- 
dell — Andrew  Hardell — Remember  New  Abbey — Remember  New 
Abbey/'  till  the  glad  peal  almost  drove  him  mad. 

ft  Remember  I  will  not/'  he  promised  to  himself.  "  From 
this  hour  I  swear  my  life  shall  be  a  constant  endeavour  to  forget." 

And  there  were  times  when  he  did  forget  :  when  looking  into 
Joy's  sweet  face,  and  feeling  her  soft  kisses  on  his  cheek,  the 
present  seemed  so  full  of  happiness,  that  the  past  could  find  no 
entrance  into  his  bliss. 

It  was  not  all  sorrow ;  there  was  a  period  when  the  river  of 
his  life  ran  smooth  and  clear  between  banks  of  emerald  green ; 
when  every  plant  of  beauty  and  of  virtue  seemed  to  vie  together 
to  adorn  the  present,  and  to  give  promise  for  the  future. 

There  was  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon — not  even  one  so  large 
as  a  man's  hand.  He  passed  the  quietest  of  lives  :  he  preached  : 
he  attended  to  his  flock  :  he  walked,  or  drove,  or  rode,  with  his 
wife.  In  the  summer  mornings  Joy  would  tap  at  the  library  win- 
dow, praying  him  to  leave  his  books  and  join  her  in  a  ramble. 

There  was  no  decadence  of  love, — there  was  no  cause  for  fear ; 
and  yet  sometimes,  when  the  joy  bells  were  ringing  loudest  in  his 
heart,  it  stood  still,  because  a  knell  likewise  sounded  amidst  their 
music. 

It  was  too  happy  for  permanence ;  the  river  could  not  flow  on 
thus  for  ever  without  encountering  rock  or  sunken  tree,  and  the 
first  trouble  against  which  Andrew  Hardell  found  he  should  have 
to  contend,  was  his  wife's  inordinate  pride  in,  and  admiration  of, 
those  talents  God  had  given  him. 

She  longed  for  the  world  to  know  more  of  his  gifts.  She  hid 
no  light  of  his  under  a  bushel.  She  insisted  that  where  rectors 
and  bishops  gathered  together,  there,  when  possible,  her  husband 
should  repair  likewise.  An  unconscious  Delilah,  she  bound  him 
with  green  withs,  that  would,  she  imagined,  make  him  an  easy 
prey  to  those  modern  Philistines,  the  praises  of  men  and  the 
flatteries  of  women ;  but  she  was  ignorant  that  when  he  married 
her  he  had  really  shorn  the  locks  wherein  lay  his  actual  strength 
to  resist  temptation  and  escape  danger.  The  day  he  took  her  to 
wife  he  yielded  himself  into  the  power  of  a  woman,  and  whatever 
she  bade  him  do,  he  in  a  sort  of  desperation  strove  to  compass. 

Against  his  judgment,  be  it  understood,  and  yet  not  so  much 
against  it  as  might  have  been  the  case  in  previous  years. 

Every  grey  hair — and  grey  was  already  plentiful  amongst  the 
brown — lessened  the  chances  of  detection. 

It  was  all  an  old,  old  story,  now ;  so  old  that  a  hundred  other 
stories  had  occupied  men's  minds  since  then,  and  he  felt  that  he 
might  show  himself  where  people  do  congregate  without  fear  of 
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recognition ;  consequently,  when  his  wife  urged,  he  consented 
when  neighbouring  clergymen  asked  him  to  preach  he  ceased  to 
make  excuses ;  even  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  father-in-law  he 
published  a  sermon  which  that  gentleman  particularly  admired — 
a  feat  of  less  consequence,  however,  than  might  at  first  be  ima- 
gined, since  few  men  or  women  ever  read  sermons  at  all,  or  pay 
very  much  attention  to  who  writes  them. 

Even  in  that  pleasant,  lotus-like  life,  he  felt  himself  drifting 
towards  a  wider  sea.  Into  other  hands  he  had  resigned  the 
rudder  of  his  existence,  and  although  he  did  not  feel  safe,  yet  for 
once  it  was  pleasant  to  cease  to  struggle.  With  the  stream  he 
went ;  whether  there  were  breakers  ahead, — whether  there  was  a 
stormy  ocean  waiting  to  engulf,  he  knew  no  more  than  his  child 
yet  unborn.  Yet  he  was  happy :  happy  gliding  on  thus,  while 
love  spread  an  awning  over  him,  and  the  waters  of  contentment 
rippled  around  the  bow,  and  lapped  the  sides  of  his  fairy  boat. 

What  would  you  have,  friends  ?  Is  there  no  mental  laudanum, 
no  blessed  sedative,  think  you,  which  even  the  wretchedest 
amongst  us  may  swallow  on  occasion,  and  which  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  lull  us  for  a  season  into  oblivion  of  past  unhappiness, 
into  disregard  of  what  the  future  may  possibly  hold  in  store  ? 

And  there  is  no  opiate  like  happiness  for  dulling  a  man's  ap- 
prehensions. The  wretched  prepared  for  wretchedness,  ask  them- 
selves continually,  "  Wh  at  next  ?"  But  those  who  are  basking  in 
the  full  sunshine  of  prosperity  cannot  believe  that  God  will  ever 
cause  the  rains  of  sorrow  to  beat,  and  the  winds  of  adversity  to 
blow  upon  them  again ;  unmindful,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
forgetful,  that  they  have  been  soaked  by  the  one,  and  almost 
shipwrecked  by  the  other,  in  the  dreary  winter  weather. 

Nevertheless,  it  could  not  last,  and  the  certainty  that  it  could 
not,  came  about  in  this  wise. 

On  a  bright  January  morning  Andrew  Hardell  was  pacing  a 
terrace  which  lay  along  one  side  of  the  Hall,  waiting  for  news — 
not  for  any  news  from  the  external  world,  but  for  tidings  from 
an  upper  chamber,  that  contained  everything  the  present  or  the 
future  held  for  him ;  and  while  he  walked,  pausing  now  and  again 
to  listen  for  the  messenger  who  came  not,  the  post-boy,  seeing  him 
there,  brought  the  letter  bag  to  him. 

Listlessly — for  his  mind  was  elsewhere — Andrew  drew  out  the 
letters,  and  replacing  those  intended  for  Mr.  Alton  or  his  wife  in 
the  bag,  opened  his  own  and  read,  as  we  sometimes  read  even  an 
indifferent  paragraph  in  the  newspapers  to  pass  the  time. 

One  after  another  the  letters  proved  to  be  just  the  sort  of 
epistles  people  who  occupy  any  public  position,  or  who  can  boast  a 
large   acquaintance,    receive.     There  were  the  conventionally 
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friendly  letters,  applications  from  amateur  beggars,  circulars  from 
tradesmen,  notes  from  brother  professionals,  one  asking  him  to 
preach  at  St.  Martin's  on  the  11th  of  Feb.,  and  so  forth,  till  at  length 
Andrew  came  to  an  official-looking  envelope — official  inasmuch  as 
the  envelope  was  large — blue,  thick  and  very  legibly  directed,  and 
bore  on  the  seal  an  imprint  setting  forth  that  it  came  from  the 
offices  of  St.  John  and  Henry,  Solicitors,  420,  Golden  Square, 
London. 

This  communication  Andrew  opened  with  curiosity,  but  without 
dread ;  as  he  read,  however,  his  face  changed,  and  for  the  moment 
he  forgot  Joy,  forgot  her  danger,  forgot  everything  save  the 
tidings  that  letter  conveyed. 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  very  formidable  contained  in  it 
— nothing  had  he  been  differently  situated.  Messrs.  St.  John 
and  Henry's  epistle  ran  thus  : — 

"420,  Golden  Square,  London, 
"  January  16,  18— 

«  Sir, 

"  We  beg  to  inform  you  that  owing  to  the  melancholy  and 
sudden  death  of  our  client,  Graham  Frederick  Hardell,  Esq.,  of 
Lo veil's  Court,  Somersetshire,  you,  as  next  heir,  succeed  to  that 
property.  The  funeral  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  21st  inst., 
before  which  time  we  trust  to  see  you  here,  or  if  more  convenient 
we  will  send  a  clerk  to  Eclin  to  receive  your  instructions. 

' c  Your  obedient  servants, 

"St.  John  and  Henry." 

Here  was  a  nice  little  kettle  of  fish  all  ready  to  his  hand. 
Anthony  beyond  the  seas,  Anthony  living,  or  Anthony  dead,  the 
man  they  wanted ;  and  how  should  he,  impostor  though  he  was, 
take  possession  of  the  dead  man's  lands,  follow  the  dead  man's 
remains  to  the  grave. 

How  should  he — albeit  God  knew  no  man  in  England  so 
mourned  over  his  decease  as  Andrew  Hardell — how  should  he, 
though  it  was  only  needful  for  him  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to 
take ;  how  should  he,  even  if  it  involved  the  loss  of  Joy  ?  and  then 
quickly  the  blood  rushed  back  to  his  heart,  and  with  a  sharp  pang 
he  cried  almost  aloud  :  "  Would  I  could  change  places  with  him, 
and  that  God  would  take  me — me  \" 

"  Anthony  !"  it  was  Mr.  Alton  who  spoke  at  this  juncture, 
laying  his  hand  on  Andrew's  shoulder.  "  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.  It  is  a  girl,  and  Joy  is  better  than  could 
have  been  expected." 

Silently  Andrew  seized  his  father-in-law's  hand,  and  grasped 
it;  then  without  a  word,  still  clutching  that  awful  letter,  he 
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walked  into  the  house,  where  he  ascended  to  his  own  chamber, 
and  after  bolting  the  door,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
wept  like  a  child. 

Nevertheless  he  went  to  London  the  next  day,  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  Messrs.  St.  John  and  Henry,  and  called  upon  the  in- 
cumbent of  St.  Martin's,  and  agreed  to  preach  for  him  that  im- 
pending sermon,  of  which  mention  has  been  duly  made  in  an 
earlier  chapter.  So  runs  the  world  away,  and  so  one  thread  and 
device  in  the  many-patterned  web  of  life  meets  and  intermingles 
with  other  threads  and  devices,  unconscious  that  the  whole  fabric 
is  intended  to  fulfil  one  perfect  design,  the  result  of  which  can  be 
only  guessed  at  here,  till  with  clearer  eyes  we  are  permitted  to  see 
perfectly  hereafter. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  POPULAR  PREACHER. 

It  was  a  fine  frosty  winter's  night  as  Madge  a*nd  her  cousin 
walked  northward  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin  the  Martyr,  Ross 
Place. 

Madge  had  n  ever  been  there  before ;  but  Herbert  knew  St.  Mar- 
tin's well — as  a  church  where  "  high"  principles  obtained,  where 
there  was  much  stained-glass,  presented  by  pious  parishioners  "  in 
memoriam"  of  their  dead,  and  of  special  mercies  vouchsafed, 
where  an  offertory  had  been  established,  where  the  Bible  was 
placed  on  a  lectern,  where  the  psalms  of  the  day  were  sung  by  a 
very  good  amateur  choir,  clad  in  white  surplices,  where  the  season 
of  Lent  was  kept  to  the  sound  of  chants  and  hymn-tunes,  arranged 
in  the  dolefullest  of  minor  keys,  where  the  prayers  were  recited 
cathedral-fashion,  where  there  might  be  beheld  a  cross  em- 
broidered on  the  altar-cloth,  and  where  it  was  whispered  there 
were  even  flower  deckings  at  Easter. 

Mild  and  harmless  were  the  tendencies  of  St.  Martin's  in  com- 
parison to  the  ritualistic  tendencies  of  our  own  day,  but  people 
had  then  been  so  long  accustomed  to  associate  high  pews,  bare 
white  walls,  three-decker  pulpits,  and  a  broken-winded  clerk, 
backed  by  an  incompetent  organist  and  the  charity  children,  with 
the  safety  of  the  British  Constitution  and  loyalty  to  "  Victoria  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Defender  of  the  Faith/'  that  a  service  per- 
formed "  decently,  and  in  order/'  frightened  them  more  then,  than 
white  pelerines,  trimmed  with  imitation  Cluny  lace,  and  acolytes 
arrayed  in  smocks,  fastened  round  the  waist— than  the  worst 
taste  possible  in  the  combination  of  colours — the  trashiest  and 
most  unmeaning  decorations  are  able  to  do  now. 

The  churches,  set  out  like  a  child's  play-room — adorned  with 
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tawdry  bits  of  finery  lmng  here  and  there — the  altars  much 
resembling  the  stock  toilet-  table  of  a  minor  theatre — the  priests 
moving  awkwardly  about  in  their  unwonted  and  ungraceful  gar- 
ments, the  whole  religious  ceremonial  neither  simple  nor  imposing 
— a  poor  imitation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  reminding  a 
spectator  of  a  good  piece  badly  put  upon  an  indifferent  stage,  and 
acted  by  inefficient  and  inferior  players — these  things  which  are 
now  presented  for  our  souls'  refreshment  were  not  yet  dreamed  of 
in  the  world's  history,  and  from  even  such  moderately  high 
church  views  as  those  which  obtained  at  St.  John's,  worthy  Pro- 
testants, blissfully  ignorant  of  the  future,  prayed  God  to  deliver 
them  ;  whereupon,  as  it  was  well  known  Mr.  HardelFs  views  were 
not  Puseyite,  and  that,  further,  he  was  e<  sound"  on  all  old  points 
of  faith,  and  in  all  minor  matters  of  Church  discipline — to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  though  a  rather  celebrated 
preacher,  "  only  a  curate" — people  were  surprised  to  hear  he  had 
been  asked  to  hold  forth  at  Ross  Place,  just  as  at  the  present 
moment  our  non-impressionable  generation  might  be  a  trifle 
astonished  were  it  placarded  upon  the  hoardings  that  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  was  going  to  preach  at  All  Saints'  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop 
of  London's  Fund,  or  that  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  accepted  a  u  call" 
from  the  Dissenters  in  Salvation  Valley. 

True  even  then  the  professors  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Faith  of  Protestant  England  as  by  law  established,  were 
"  marching  on"  towards  those  heights  of  Ritualism  they  have  since 
successfully  climbed ;  but  worshippers  were  slow  to  mark  the  ten- 
dency of  the  movement,  and  when  anything  occurred  to  open  their 
understandings  as  to  its  raison  d'etre,  they  closed  them  again  as 
speedily  and  decorously  as  might  be. 

While  they  walked  along,  with  the  bright  stars  looking  down 
upon  them,  and  the  gas-lamps  blinking  with  bleared,  uncertain 
eyes  at  the  passers-by,  Herbert  talked  to  Madge  about  the  Rector's 
"  innovations,"  and  described  to  her  the  various  changes  he  had 
introduced  into  what  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  days  to  call  the 
"  simple  and  beautiful  service  of  the  Church  of  England." 

To  the  best  of  her  ability  Madge  listened,  in  the  main  agree- 
ing with  what  he  said  about  the  peril  of  such  innovations,  though 
at  the  same  time  venturing  to  remark  that  she  liked  a  cathedral 
service. 

"  But  then  this  is  not  a  cathedral,"  Mr.  Spencer  replied. 

"  I  cannot  sec  what  difference  that  makes,"  Madge  said. 

Whereupon  Herbert  remained  silent.  For  now  she  put  it  in 
such  a  way,  neither  did  he,  only  he  thought  it  better  not  to  tell 
her  so. 

"  I  wonder  what  we  shall  think  of  Mr.  Hardell,"  she  began 
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after  a  short  pause.  "  It  puzzles  me  how  he  can  have  made  such 
a  reputation,  and  what  has  changed  him  into  such  a  hard-working 
clergyman.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it  at  all,  unless  that 
altered  him  greatly ;  indeed,  I  heard  it  had." 

"  That  and  his  marriage,  perhaps/''  suggested  her  companion. 

"What  a  dreadful  thing  it  was,  and  so  soon,  too,"  sighed 
Madge.  "  You  do  think,  Herbert,  now  do  you  not,  that  the  other 
was  innocent  ?  that  he  is  perhaps  even  now  suffering  in  a  foreign 
country  for  the  sin  of — this  man/'' 

u  I  cannot  tell,  Madge.  For  God's  sake  do  not  try  to  make  me 
judge  in  the  matter.  I  confess  so  far,  my  theory  about  him  has 
been  all  at  fault ;  but  the  point  I  cannot  reconcile  with  innocence 
is  you — Oh  !  Madge,  innocent  or  guilty,  I  know  I  could  not  have 
gone  away  without  c  good-bye/  at  any  rate." 

"  But  he  was  so  noble,  so  unselfish/''  murmured  Madge,  and 
then  next  moment  she  was  praying  Herbert's  forgiveness  for  the 
implied  slur  upon  him. 

"  The  words  slipped  out  before  I  realized  their  exact  mean- 
ing," she  said.  "  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  you  were  other  than 
noble  and  unselfish,  but  he — he — always  thought  of  his  own 
wishes  least,  and  if  he  considered  it  best  for  me  not  to  see  him, 
or  hear  from  him  again,  he  would  never  consider  his  own  suffer- 
ing, providing  as  he  imagined  I  was  thereby  spared  a  moment's 
pain." 

C(  Madge,  darling,  I  must  say  something  to  you  again  that  I  have 
often  ventured  to  say  before.  You  were  but  a  girl  when  we 
first  met,  but  since  then  you  have  wasted  years  of  your  own  and 
my  life  nursing  a  shadow, — grieving  over  the  departure  of  a 
dream.  We  men  understood  ourselves  and  each  other  a  great 
deal  better  than  women  ever  can  do,  and  I  repeat,  I  am  cer- 
tain as  I  am  I  love  you  better  than  my  life,  that  Andrew  Har- 
dell  never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  loved  you  at  all,  and 
that  had  you  married  him,  you  would  have  found  it  out  for  your- 
self ere  now.  Had  he  cared  for  you  he  could  not  have  acted  as 
he  did,  and  if  he  came  back  to-morrow  you  would  soon  acknow- 
ledge the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  I  wish  he  would  come  back 
or  that  I  knew  where  I  could  find  him,"  Herbert  went  on  pas- 
sionately, "  for  I  should  prefer  having  flesh  and  blood  for  my 
rival  rather  than  a  memory  and  an  illusion.  Once  you  under- 
stood it  had  been  all  a  mistake — a  mistake  on  his  side  as  well  as 
yours — I  should  be  content  to  abide  the  issue,  and  to  wait  seven 
years  more  for  a  smile  if  you  bade  me,  for  I  could  then  wait  in 
hope,  sure  that  when  the  trust  which  had  nourished  the  plant 
was  destroyed,  the  plant  would  soon  die  also." 

"  And  I  with  it,  Herbert,"  she  said,  faintly. 
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u  No,  dearest/'  lie  answered,  taking  the  hand  which  rested  on 
his  arm,  and  clasping  it ;  "  you  could  not  die  and  leave  me ;  you 
would  know  then  something  of  what  I  have  suffered,  and  you 
might  say  to  yourself — Madge,  I  think  you  would, — '  If  this 
vacant  ground  can  blossom  with  no  flowers  for  me,  it  shall  grow 
some  buds  of  happiness  for  him and  I  should  thank  and  bless 
you  even  for  that,  Madge,  knowing  the  rest  would  come  in 
time." 

Then  out  of  cc  very  pity"  Madge's  fingers  closed  on  his,  for 
she  knew  how  poor  and  meagre  a  thing  this  was  with  which  he 
promised  to  be  content ;  which  he  declared  he  was  ready  to  take 
in  lieu  of  the  willing  love,  the  absorbing  affection  he  had  once 
hoped  to  win,  when  the  girlish  fancy  came  to  be  forgotten  and 
the  image  of  her  first  lover  grew  blurred  and  indistinct — seen 
dimly  through  the  mist  of  years,  and  remembered  only  vaguely 
as  one  of  the  many  associations  of  dear,  old,  bygone  times. 

They  did  not  after  this  speak  again.  Indeed,  they  were  close 
by  the  church  porch  as  Herbert  finished  his  sentence,  and  Madge 
silently  dropped  his  arm  and  passed  into  the  building,  where 
already  the  service  had  begun. 

It  was  a  beautiful  edifice,  designed  by  one  of  those  architects 
who,  when  erecting  a  temple  to  the  glory  and  for  the  worship  of 
God,  seem  inspired  by  their  object ;  who  "  dream  not  of  a  perish- 
able faith,"  but  appear  to  remember  that  though  the  foundations  of 
their  material  work  may  be  in  the  earth,  the  pinnacles  and  towers 
of  its  purpose  touch  the  heavens;  and  as  Madge — who  loved 
everything  beautiful — looked  around,  involuntarily  almost,  she 
held  her  breath,  lost  in  wonder  and  astonishment  as  she  thought 
of  the  great  building  filled  so  full  of  men,  who  had  come  to  hear 
Anthony  preach — Anthony  of  whose  eloquence  or  earnestness 
she  had  not  thought  much  when  he  resided  with  them  at  Lang- 
more. 

While  she  glided  down  the  aisle  and  knelt  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands  :  while  she  joined  in  the  service,  and  sat  listening  to 
the  Evening  Lessons,  her  thoughts  unbidden  strayed  back  to  the 
home  which  seemed  now  so  much  further  away  than  ever,  and  she 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  strange  it  seemed  that  there  should 
be  such  a  gulf  stretching  between  herself  and  Anthony,  with 
whom  she  had  once  been  great  friends,  with  whom  she  had  never 
quarrelled  even  in  semblance. 

"  He  did  not  answer  my  letter,"  she  thought,  while  the 
choristers  sang  the  Nunc  Dimiitis,  and  the  organ  swelled  and 
throbbed  with  passion,  and  pealed  high  and  loud  ere  it  was  sub- 
dued and  steadied  for  the  Creed. 

"  He  did  not  answer  my  letter.    I  wonder  if  he  have,  spite 
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of  all  one  hears  about  him,  grown  proud  and  cold.  Anthony  was 
never  unkind,  but  much  flattery  may  have  made  him  vain.  He 
was  always  a  little  too  self-confident,  yet  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  him  again ;  spite  of  what  I  know  about  Mrs.  Challerson,  I 
should  f  and  she  stood  on  tip-toe  and  tried  to  see  away  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  chancel,  where  within  the  communion  rails 
the  figures  of  two  clergymen  were  dimly  visible. 

The  distance,  however,  was  too  great  for  her  to  be  able  to 
recognise  him. 

"  And  in  any  case/'  she  sighed,  u  he  must  be  greatly  changed. 
I  am.  He  never  would  remember  me/'  wherein  she  was  wrong, 
for  though  she  was  changed,  no  man  who.  had  ever  known  her 
sweet  face  could  have  quite  forgotten  it. 

Whilst  the  choir  sang  that  hymn  which  begins — 

"  Lord,  whatsoe'er  my  lot  may  be," 

the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kneeling  down,  prayed 
silently,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  that  God  would 
strengthen  him  to  do  His  work — and  forgive  him  his  long  course 
of  deception,  and  keep  sorrow  from  the  being  he  loved  and  had 
wronged. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  expiating  sins  by  suffering, 
Andrew  Hardell's  might  indeed  long  since  have  been  considered 
expurgated. 

His  life  had  proved  one  in  which  even  the  joy  he  grasped — 
the  success  he  achieved — the  krve  he  had  longed  to  possess — 
turned  to  dust  and  ashes  in  his  hand — ay,  to  worse  than  dust  and 
ashes — to  volcanoes,  the  very  existence  whereof  he  alone  suspected, 
and  yet  that  any  day — ay,  any  hour — might  break  forth  into  flame. 

He  had  been  too  happy,  as  I  have  said,  and  already  the  first 
mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  sounded  in  his  ears.  Since  that 
morning  when  he  received  Messrs.  St.  John  and  Henry's  letter, 
he  had  rested  neither  day  nor  night.  For  him  he  felt  rest  was 
over.  It  had  been  easy  enough  to  refuse  taking  possession  of  the 
property,  but  to  satisfy  Mr.  Alton's  curiosity,  and  that  of  his 
wife,  was  by  no  means  so  simple  an  affair. 

From  the  hour,  indeed,  when  in  answer  to  Mr.  Alton's  ques- 
tion as  to  how  soon  he  intended  journeying  to  LovelPs  Court,  he 
said, — 

"  Not  at  all  at  present,  until  I  know  whether  a  still  nearer 
relation  to  the  late  Mr.  Hardell  than  myself  be  living  or  dead  f* 
he  was  conscious  of  an  indefinable  something  in  his  father-in- 
law's  manner,  which  filled  him  with  a  terrible  alarm. 

He  never  paused  to  consider  that  under  the  circumstances  Mr. 
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Alton  had  a  right  to  feel  offended  and  surprised  at  his  reticence 
concerning  the  name  and  possible  location  of  that  vague  relation. 
He  never  remembered  that  people  whose  own  transactions  are 
perfectly  transparent,  and  who  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  mystery  or  concealment,  are  usually  shocked  at  want  of 
family  confidence.  He  only  imagined  that  Mr.  Alton  suspected 
him,  and  this  idea  lent  a  strangeness  to  his  manner,  and  a  brevity 
to  his  replies,  little  calculated  to  reassure  those  about  him.  The 
man  was  wretched.  He  never  felt  safe  and  content,  save  when 
he  was  writing  a  sermon,  or  preaching  it.  It  maddened  him 
even  to  be  with  Joy,  who  would  constantly  talk  about  LovelFs 
Court,  and  how  thankful  she  felt  at  the  idea  of  her  husband 
being  at  length  able  to  assume  his  proper  position  in  the  world. 

"  Because  I  am  quite  certain,  dear,  that  dreadful  relation  has 
been  dead  for  a  hundred  years,  and  will  never  return  to  claim  the 
property.  Besides,  the  lawyers  say  you  are  the  next  heir,  and 
surely  they  ought  to  know  best." 

If  he  had  never  comprehended  it  before,  Andrew  Hardell  could 
realize  now  that  state  of  mind  wherein  a  man  shall  in  very  despe- 
ration seek  an  exit  from  his  misery  by  the  help  of  a  few  drops  of 
poison  or  an  ounce  of  lead.  If  he  could  only  have  died — if  he 
could  only  have  seen  a  way,  even  through  the  gates  of  the  grave, 
out  of  his  labyrinth  of  trouble,  he  would  have  blessed  the  malady 
which  came  to  bring  him  release. 

Not  when  he  trod  the  subterranean  passage  beneath  Buccleugh 
Street,  and  emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  presence  of  the 
men  who  were  to  try  him  for  his  life,  had  he  felt  anything  like 
the  racking  agony  he  endured  when  he  sat  listening  the  while  his 
wife,  in  her  loving  foolishness,  babbled  on  about  all  he  should  do 
when  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  a  devoted  tenantry,  and  attached 
dependents.  In  very  bitterness  of  soul  he  would  cry,  in  those 
weary  night  vigils  which  he  now  held  continually,  "  Would  to  God 
they  had  found  me  guilty,  and  hung  me  in  front  of  Dumfries  gaol. 
It  would  all  have  been  over  years  and  years  ago/' — for  there  were 
others  now  to  suffer  with  him — others,  his  wife,  his  child,  the  man 
who  had  trusted  him.  And  then  temptation  came  and  whispered 
him  to  take  the  property,  and  even  if  Anthony  returned  arrange 
the  matter  somehow.  But  this  was  just  the  point  at  which  he  felt 
he  could  no  longer  travel  his  self-elected  road.  He  could  not 
appropriate  Anthony's  inheritance,  although  Anthony  had  robbed 
him  of  his  poor  patrimony.  He  would  wait  till  tidings  should 
come  from  that  far-off  country  whither  Anthony  had  journicd — 
he  would  wait  for  news  whether  he  were  living  or  dead,  whether 
he  had  sons  who  might  inherit,  or  whether  he  had  passed  away, 
leaving  no  memory  and  no  name  behind  him. 
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Between  Anthony  and  himself  the  curate  ascertained,  there 
intervened  no  heir.  Death  had  been  busy  with  the  Hardells,  and 
the  hint  given  by  George  Trelwyn  enabled  Andrew  to  trace  the 
relationship  which  really  connected  himself  and  the  Hardells  of 
Lovell's  Court. 

It  was  all  a  knotted,  tangled,  twisted  skein,  which  could  never 
be  made  smooth  for  him  while  time  lasted.  But  he  had  his  work 
to  do,  nevertheless,  his  mission  to  fulfil  his  Master's  word,  to 
speak ;  and  what  mattered  it  if  his  own  heart  were  breaking, 
while  he  was  still  left  strength  and  health  to  proclaim  God's 
saving  words  to  perishing  souls. 

And  this  was  the  man  Madge  had  come  to  hear ;  this  was  he 
whose  voice  now  sounded  through  the  church,  whose  first  spoken 
sentence,— "  Let  us  pray,"  caused  Madge  to  raise  her  eyes,  and 
look  over  the  sea  of  heads  with  a  hungry  scrutiny,  towards  the 
preacher. 

For  it  was  his  voice, — not  Anthony's.  His  voice, — changed, 
aged,  subdued,  modulated, — but  his,  nevertheless.  For  a  moment 
she  doubted  the  evidence  of  her  senses ;  for  a  second  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  must  be  dreaming  :  that  her  fancy  was  playing  her 
some  cruel  trick ;  but  no,  as  sentence  after  sentence  was  uttered,  as 
he  gave  out  his  text,  as  he  commenced  his  address,  her  suspicion 
became  certainty. 

The  Rev.  Anthony  Hardell  she  had  so  longed  to  see — who  had 
never  answered  her  letter,  who  had  spent  his  life  ministering  to 
the  poor,  who  had  achieved  the  doubtful  success  of  a  popular 
preacher,  who  had  compassed  the  fame  of  "being  well  worth 
hearing" — was  no  other  than  Andrew  Hardell,  the  lover  of  her 
youth,  the  man  she  had  loved  with  a  love  and  constancy  passing 
the  affection  and  constancy  of  woman.  He  had  been  near  her 
through  all  those  weary  years,  and  never  made  a  sign.  And  it 
was  thus  they  met — she  but  one  amidst  a  thousand  drawn  thither 
by  the  fame  of  his  talent — he  all  unconscious  that  amongst  the 
congregation  over  which  his  eyes  wandered  there  sat  the  woman 
he  had  deserted  in  the  spring-time  of  her  youth,  and  who  had*  been 
faithful  to  her  love  and  his  memory  ever  since. 
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A  vacancy  has  been  announced  in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  has  of  course  given  rise  to  innumerable  rumours  in 
regard  to  its  future  occupant.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  cer- 
tain, and  that  is,  that  the  Conservative  party  cannot  afford  to  be 
divided.  The  leader  of  that  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  must 
be  one  who  can  co-operate  cordially  with  its  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  is  the  only  one  fact  that  is  certain.  But  there 
are  numerous  considerations,  both  positive  and  negative,  which  all 
point  in  one  direction,  indicating  the  only  quarter  in  which  such  a 
leader  is  to  be  found. 

Of  the  coldness  which  is  supposed  to  exist  between  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
lightly,  if  it  signified  only  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  recent 
political  question.  But  if  half  that  is  reported  is  true,  it  implies 
a  great  deal  more  than  that.  We  must  remember  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  is  the  same  Lord  Robert  Cecil  who  has  been 
accredited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  a  series  of  anonymous  attacks 
upon  Mr.  Disraeli,  quite  as  malignant,  if  not  quite  as  powerful,  as 
the  letters  of  Junius.  Whether  the  secret  of  the  latter  is  ever  to 
be  revealed  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  has  always  been  sur- 
mised that  Junius  was  inspired  by  some  motives  of  personal  re- 
sentment which  were  never  disclosed  to  the  public ;  some  sting 
more  sharp  than  the  stings  of  disappointed  ambition ;  some  wound 
more  galling  than  the  consciousness  of  slighted  merit.  And  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  case  at  one  time,  Lord  Salisbury  cannot 
have  been  suffering  from  either  of  these  injuries  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  explanation  of  his  alleged  hostility  to  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party,  must  be  sought  for,  accordingly,  in 
other  quarters ;  nor  do  wc  profess  any  ability  to  supply  our 
readers  with  the  clue.  All  we  are  driven  to  conclude  is  that  if 
there  is  any  deeper  and  more  hidden  source  of  anger  than  such  as 
we  have  suggested,  it  is  likely  to  prove  irremediable;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  between  his  lordship 
and  the  position  in  question. 

But  supposing  this  obstacle  to  be  cither  imaginary  or  remov- 
able, what  positive  qualifications  has  Lord  Salisbury  for  the  post 
vol.  iv.  29 
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which  is  sometimes  assigned  to  him  ?  To  say  that  he  has  none 
would  be  ridiculous.  First  of  all,  he  has  at  a  comparatively  early 
age  made  himself  a  man  of  mark.  He  became  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  his  party  by  the  time  he  was  thirty ;  and  when  we  re- 
member who  the  chief  men  of  his  party  then  were,  we  shall  see 
that  this  is  no  small  praise.  He  is  recognised  by  the  public  as  a 
man  of  great  ability,  of  perfect  independence,  and  of  that  high 
aristocratic  temperament  which  even  Radicals  respect,  because 
they  see  that  it  is  honest.  During  his  conduct  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment he  seems  to  have  created  the  impression  that  he  was  an 
excellent  man  of  business.  Without  a  tinge  of  priggishness  his 
private  character  is  stainless;  and  there  is  about  him  that  kind  of 
moral  hardness  and  contempt  for  show,  which  suits  the  tone  of 
English  society,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
only  love  rhetoric  when,  like  the  late  Lord  Derby's,  it  is  ironical 
or  sarcastic. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  would 
make  a  highly  respectable  leader,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  the 
absence  of  any  greater  man.  Yet  we  fear  he  could  never  be  more 
than  that.  "We  have  glanced  at  his  qualifications  for  the  post. 
We  are  sorry  to  add,  that  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  them 
on  the  score  of  disqualifying  characteristics,  leave  them  only  at 
the  level  of  respectable. 

The  late  Lord  Derby  was  so  great  a  man,  "  all  round  "  so  to 
speak,  that  people  scarcely  enquired  whether  he  possessed  certain 
qualities  indispensable  in  lesser  men.  His  party  believed  in  him 
so  implicitly,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  he 
possessed  tact,  self-command  and  a  conciliatory  disposition  or  not. 
There  are  times  again,  when  party  feeling  proves  so  strong  that 
every  other  sentiment  is  absorbed  in  the  one  desire  to  have  a 
thorough-going  partisan  for  leader.  This  was  the  secret  of  Lord 
Eldon's,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  either  case — in  the  case  of  so  very  great  a  man,  that 
to  question  his  supremacy  is  ridiculous,  or  in  the  case  of  such 
strong  national  excitement,  that  the  most  determined  leader  is  the 
one  naturally  followed,  the  arts  of  management  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Reverence  in  the  one  case,  enthusiasm  in  the  other,  super- 
sede the  necessity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  either.  It  did  not  seem  impos- 
sible at  one  time  that  he  might  rally  round  himself  the  more  de- 
termined and  enthusiastic  "  obstructives."  Rut,  if  he  ever  had 
any  chance  of  doing  this,  his  conduct  on  the  Irish  Church  Rill 
effectually  put  an  end  to  it. 

His  Lordship  therefore  has  no  royal  road  to  the  leadership 
open  to  him.    He  must  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  tests,  and  in  some 
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of  the  most  important  of  these  we  contend  that  he  has  been  found 
wanting.  His  retirement  from  the  ministry  in  1867,  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  1869,  are  susceptible  of  various 
interpretations.  But  they  are  susceptible  of  none  which  is  not 
injurious  to  his  character  as  a  practical  statesman;  they  shewed 
either  peevishness  or  blindness ;  if  peevishness  be  a  sufficiently 
strong  term  to  express  his  conduct  who  deliberately  thwarts 
his  party  to  gratify  some  private  pique.  We  should  prefer  to  be- 
lieve that  Lord  Salisbury's  conduct  was  in  each  case  the  result  of 
disinterested  conviction.  But  then,  what  opinion  must  we  have 
of  his  foresight  and  general  intelligence  ?  At  all  events,  the  op- 
position to  the  Irish  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  complete 
fiasco ;  and  the  result  was  due  almost  exclusively  to  the  short- 
sighted perverseness  which  induced  Lord  Salisbury  to  set  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  experienced  wisdom  of  Lord  Derby.  What- 
ever his  motive,  the  result  is  a  blot  upon  his  statesmanship  which 
a  long  life  of  success  would  hardly  avail  to  wash  out. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
never  yet  come  quite  to  the  front.  He  has  never  got  himself  talked 
about  as  one  of  the  natural  leaders  of  the  future.  He  is  identified 
with  no  great  questions,  nor  is  he  as  yet  one  of  those  men  to  whom 
in  moments  of  danger  or  perplexity  the  nation  instinctively  turns. 
He  has  never  said  anything  to  touch  the  popular  imagination.  He 
is  the  author  of  no  household  word.  He  just  stops  short,  in  fact,  of 
the  calibre  of  a  first-rate.  And  what  is  still  more  fatal  than  all,  he 
represents  the  obstructive  section  of  his  party  which  can  never 
aspire  to  regulate  the  policy  of  the  whole.  The  Tory  party  has 
been  destroyed  a  great  many  times.  Pitt  was  said  to  have  de- 
stroyed it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  said  to  have  destroyed 
it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  said  to  have  destroyed  it.  Yet  the  party 
has  survived  and  flourished,  and  its  alleged  destroyers  have  come 
to  be  thought  its  best  friends.  So  it  always  will  fare  with  this 
party.  The  statesmen  who  are  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
essential  principles  of  genuine  Toryism  and  the  mere  accidents  of 
the  hour,  arc  its  natural  leaders.  But  those  who  cannot  make 
the  same  distinction,  will  be  certain  to  abuse  them  as  its  enemies ; 
and  that  they  should  be  so  abused  is  almost  a  necessary  condition 
of  their  being  afterwards  acknowledged  as  its  saviours.  But  to 
this  rank  of  statesmen  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  belong. 

In  dismissing  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Salisbury,  we  are  dis- 
missing the  pretensions  of  the  whole  political  set  who  are  sup- 
posed to  admire  him.  If  any  one  of  the  disaffected  Tory  peers 
could  lead  the  Tory  party  in  the  Lords,  the  Marquis  is  no  doubt 
the  man.  Lord  Carnarvon,  though  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
a  scholar,  and  a  philanthropist,  is  not  of  the  metal  of  which 
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leaders  are  made.  We  now,  therefore,  turn  to  another  section  of 
the  party. 

The  three  Dukes  are  all  good  men  in  their  way,  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  all  sound  Conservatives.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham is  probably  the  ablest  of  the  three.  And  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  the  most  experienced  in  politics.  But  their  best 
friends  will  not  deny  that  not  one  of  them  possesses  that  personal 
superiority  which  makes  a  man  a  leader  naturally.  Were  one  of 
them  to  be  accepted  as  such,  it  would  be  an  arrangement  de  conve- 
nance,  and  not  one  of  nature's  making.  Besides,  there  is  another 
great  nobleman  whose  name  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  vacant  post,  and  that  is  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who 
possesses  many  of  the  qualities  which  inspire  confidence,  and 
conciliate  opposition.  With  one  exception  we  should  prefer  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn  to  any  other  named  candidate.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  high  ability,  strong  character,  and  deep  con- 
victions. And  the  fact  that  his  name  has  not  been  mentioned  at 
all  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  much  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  totally  without  foundation  ;  and  that  the  future 
Conservative  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  already  acknow- 
ledged by  his  party. 

The  resignation  of  the  leadership  by  Lord  Cairns,  has  been 
attributed  partly  to  ill-health,  partly  to  his  own  consciousness  of 
not  being  exactly  suited  to  it.  Both  assertions  may  be  true.  And 
it  is  not  impossible  that  his  summary  and  lawyer-like  way  of 
"  settling  the  case  out  of  court/''  which  put  an  end  to  the  Irish 
Church  struggle,  may  not  have  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  an 
assembly  which  of  all  things  least  likes  to  be  hurried.  It  is  indeed 
only  probable  that  an  active,  alert  lawyer,  accustomed  to  dispose 
of  difficulties  every  day  which  seem  insuperable  to  other  people, 
may  not  be  so  well  suited  to  the  management  of  the  Upper  House 
as  the  Lower.  The  Lords  are  a  body  of  men,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  got  all  they  want.  Few  of  them  have  anything  to 
gain  by  "  settling "  questions,  compared  with  what  they  lose  in 
self-respect  by  surrendering  points  of  conscience.  They  have  no 
great  end  in  view  by  submitting  to  discipline  and  dictation.  They 
require  accordingly,  to  be  ridden  with  the  lightest  hand,  and  re- 
monstrated with  in  the  most  carefully  modulated  tones.  A  law- 
yer's time  is  precious ;  but  a  lord's  is  not.  The  one  has  acquired 
a  habit  of  looking  at  all  things  in  a  frame  of  mind  most  fitly 
symbolled  by  the  familiar  formula  that  follows  :  "  We  can't  stand 
here  all  day."  Thus  his  paramount  idea  comes  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  some  settlement  in  all  cases.  But  the  peer  does  not  see 
the  necessity.  He  dislikes  being  driven.  Let  things  remain  as 
they  are.    But  while  we  readily  acknowledge  that  Lord  Cairns's 
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previous  habits  may  have  ■unfitted  him  to  a  slight  extent  for 
dealing  with  an  assembly  of  this  nature,  and  also  that  his  health 
may  have  influenced  him  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  not  believe 
till  we  see  it,  that  he  resigned  to  make  way  for  any  successor 
except  one. 

To  the  best  of  our  belief,  no  political  writer  has  yet  called 
attention  to  the  curious  resemblance  that  may  be  traced  between 
the  traits  of  character  which  distinguished  Lord  Derby  from  his 
father,  and  those  which  distinguished  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  first  Lord 
Chatham.  The  fiery  impetuosity,  the  flashing  scorn,  the  grand 
air  of  the  sire  is  succeeded  in  each  case  by  the  serene  self-posses- 
sion, the  marble  pride,  and  the  practical  genius  of  the  son.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  the  present  age  requires  in  every  political 
leader  who  is  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
intuitive  sagacity  which  enables  the  present  Earl  always  to  say 
and  do  exactly  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment  is  almost 
supernatural.  In  his  management  of  foreign  affairs  he  never 
made  a  single  mistake — never  failed  to  win  the  applause  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  his  conduct  of  the  India 
Bill  in  1858  he  displayed  a  degree  of  tact  and  courtesy,  combined 
with  indomitable  perseverance,  which  was  only  equalled  by  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
public  in  general  has  more  complete  confidence  in  Lord  Derby  as 
a  statesman  of  both  energy  and  prudence  than  it  has  felt  in  any 
Conservative  leader  since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And,  as 
we  are  in  a  humour  for  historical  parallels,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  that,  if  in  Lord  Derby  we  have  another  Peel,  in  Mr. 
Disraeli  we  have  another  Canning ;  and  that  our  Peel  and  Can- 
ning, instead  of  being  disunited,  are  fast  and  firm  friends.  These, 
•then,  we  feel  confident,  must  be  the  two  leaders;  and,  in  regard  to 
any  differences  of  opinion  which  may  be  supposed  to  divide  Lord 
Derby  from  the  bulk  of  the  Conservatives,  we  can  only  state  our 
own  opinion,  that  these  have  been  invented.  There  is  not  half 
the  real  difference  between  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Newdegate  that 
there  is  between  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Bright. 
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A  SERIES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PORTRAITS. 


IV. — THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH  AND  THE  REV,  LUKE 

WISEMAN. 

Few  men  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  have  enjoyed  so  sudden 
an  elevation  from  comparative  insignificance  to  the  height  of  power 
and  fame  as  that  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Magee,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  It  seems  but  a  few  years  since  he  was  attracting 
crowded  congregations  to  the  Octagon  Chapel,  at  Bath,  and  de- 
lighting all  who  heard  him  by  his  polished  eloquence,  and  his 
powerful  exposition  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
preacher  to  expound  and  explain.  The  eloquent  young  Irishman, 
who  had  crossed  St.  George's  Channel,  like  so  many  of  his 
countrymen,  to  accept  a  comparatively  humble  position  in  the 
English  Church,  was  not  long  in  establishing  a  certain  well-earned 
reputation  for  himself  in  Bath  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  fact 
that  he  was  the  grandson  of  Archbishop  Magee  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  reputation.  It  sprung  solely  from  his  own  powers  as 
a  public  speaker,  and  the  reputation  which  he  soon  gained  in  Bath 
was  that  not  unenviable  reputation  which  attaches  to  the  popular 
preacher.  We  have  had  before  now  the  confessions  of  more  than 
one  popular  preacher  who  found  himself  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  those  in  which  the  Rev.  William  Connor  Magee 
was  placed  whilst  he  was  at  Bath.  We  know  how  the  idle  and 
fashionable  society  to  be  found  in  such  places  makes  the  "  pet 
parson  "  its  hero  for  the  time  being ;  how  no  dinner-party  is  com- 
plete without  his  presence ;  how  the  more  serious  members  of  his 
flock  invite  him  to  their  houses  to  conduct  services,  in  which  sen- 
timent and  piety  are  happily  combined  ;  how  the  young  ladies, 
who  are  so  punctual  in  their  attendance  upon  "the  means  of 
grace/''  whilst  he  is  the  ministering  agent  of  those  means,  devote 
their  energies  to  the  working  of  innumerable  pairs  of  slippers, 
and  "  braces/'  and  "  comforters/''  for  the  dear  man,  who  is  so 
young,  so  eloquent,  and — let  us  hope — so  handsome.  Nay,  we 
have  authority  for  saying  that  one  popular  clergyman,  in  a  town 
which  lies  at  no  remote  distance  from  Bath,  found  himself  so  em- 
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barrassed  by  the  riches  in  Berlin  wool-work  which  were  thus 
heaped  upon  him,  that  he  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  shop- 
keeper in  the  town,  to  whose  windows  all  offerings  of  this  kind 
were  transferred  immediately  upon  their  receipt  at  the  parsonage. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  Did  not 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  upon  one  memorable  occasion,  lift  up  his  voice 
against  the  practice,  and  protest  that  he  could  find  house-room 
for  no  more  slippers  than  those  with  which  his  congregation  had 
already  provided  him  ?  The  popular  preacher  is  petted,  and 
praised,  and  almost  inevitably  spoiled  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  work. 

It  was  through  this  ordeal  that  the  handsome  young  Irishman, 
who  went  to  Bath  some  twenty  years  ago,  had  to  pass.  Those 
who  can  recall  the  story  of  life  in  that  most  select  of  watering- 
places  at  that  time,  will  recollect  how  all  the  world  ran  after  Mr. 
Magee.  Was  there  ever  such  preaching  ?  Had  any  one  ever 
held  up  such  a  testimony  against  the  gaiety  and  frivolity  of 
fashionable  life  before  ?  Mr.  Magee  became  the  general  favourite, 
and,  according  to  our  lamentable  experience  in  such  matters,  he 
ought  in  consequence  to  have  been  completely  spoiled.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  took  place,  however.  The  fashionable  preacher  did 
not  consent  to  purr  mildly  in  response  to  the  unlimited  patting 
and  stroking  to  which  he  was  subjected  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
and  admirers.  He  did  not  content  himself  with  the  bland  plati- 
tudes in  which  not  a  few  men  of  ability  have  consented  to  deal 
when  they  found  that  more  wholesome  wares  were  unpleasing  to 
those  for  whom  they  had  to  purvey.  On  the  contrary,  he  preached 
with  genuine  power  and  ability ;  so  that  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  his  sermons  are  worth  reading.  They  contain  not  only  elo- 
quent appeals  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  but  a  subtle 
analysis  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  which  shows  that  the 
preacher  might  have  taken  high  rank  as  a  metaphysician,  if  he  had 
been  disposed  to  do  so.  Their  orthodoxy  is,  we  need  hardly  say, 
unquestionable.  Few  abler  or  more  striking  expositions  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  school,  indeed,  have  ever  been  given 
to  the  world  than  those  contained  in  the  published  sermons  of 
the  young  minister  of  the  Octagon.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the 
bold  denunciation  of  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  the  age  which 
they  contain.  We  have  said  there  was  no  "mild  purring"  in  Mr. 
Magee's  sermons  at  Bath ;  no  clerical  pandering  to  the  prevailing 
tastes  and  dissipations  of  the  place.  On  the  contrary,  we  re- 
member one  of  his  sermons,  in  which  there  is  a  very  earnest  pro- 
test against  those  particular  forms  of  fashionable  amusement 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  specially  popular  at  such  a  place 
as  Bath.    The  sermon  dealt  with  the  subject  of  nonconformity  to 
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the  world ;  and  the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  card-playing,  and 
dancing,  were  all  denounced  in  no  unsparing  language.  The 
preacher  was  not  content,  however,  with  inviting  his  more  devout 
hearers  to  join  him  in  damning  the  sins  they  were  not  inclined  to, 
and  the  sermon  closed  with  a  sweeping  and  powerful  denunciation 
of  the  hypocrisy  which  expressed  itself  in  an  abhorrence  of  these 
things,  and  in  nothing  more.  There  are,  therefore,  ample  proofs 
that  though  Mr.  Magee  was  a  popular  preacher  during  his  stay  at 
Bath,  he  was  at  least  unspoiled  by  the  position  which  he  occupied 
there. 

The  eloquent  young  Irishman  was  not  merely  famous  for  his 
powers  in  the  pulpit,  however.  Thus  early  he  took  an  active  part 
in  church  politics,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active  contro- 
versialists of  the  day  on  all  questions  affecting  the  establishment. 
Like  many  other  Irish  clergymen,  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
unyielding  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  Romanization  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  "No  peace  with  Rome/'  seems  to  have  been 
the  motto  he  adopted  at  this  time,  and  he  gave  a  steady  and 
earnest  support  to  those  within  the  Church  who  were  anxious  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
forms.  A  lecture  which  he  delivered  at  Dorchester,  in  1852,  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  Confessional  in  the  Church  of  England/''  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  powerful  eloquence  which  he  even 
then  possessed,  and  for  which  he  has  since  become  so  famous. 
The  closing  passages  of  the  lecture  are  as  follows  :  — 

"Protestant  laymen  of  our  yet  Protestant  Church  of  England, — 
I,  a  clergyman  of  that  Church,  appeal  to  you  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, for  to  your  decision  it  must  come  at  last — have  we,  the 
clergy,  the  power  to  forgive  your  sins  ?  If  we  have,  be  consistent. 
Carry  out  that  doctrine  to  its  necessary  and  legitimate  conse- 
quences. Let  Dens,  and  Delahogue,  and  Sanchez,  be  in  all  your 
libraries.  Let  { Gardens  of  the  Soul,'  and  (  Hints  for  a  First 
Confession/  be  in  the  hands  of  all  your  children.  Let  your 
young  daughters,  from  twelve  years  of  age,  come  to  us  regularly 
and  statedly,  with  their  written  lists  of  sins,  on  which  we  shall 
catechize  them.  Let  all  this  be  done  openly  and  regularly,  with- 
out the  dangerous  romance  of  novelty,  or  concealment,  that  now 
attends  this  practice.  Let  us  take  our  proper  place,  as  the  direc- 
tors of  your  consciences,  the  masters  of  your  wealth,  the  rulers  of 
your  family,  the  dictators  of  salvation  on  your  death  beds.  Place 
in  our  hands  your  English  independence,  your  domestic  happiness 
— the  peace,  the  purity  of  your  families — and  receive  in  return  all 
that  we  can  give  you — our  promise  that  we  shall  be  prudent,  very 
prudent ;  and  then  await  the  consequences  !  But  if  you  will  not 
do  this — if  you  think  that  neither  your  morals  nor  your  happiness 
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will  thrive  under  such  a  system  as  this,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  those  nations  that  have  long- 
enjoyed  this  blessing  of  the  confessional,  is  not  so  very  high  that 
it  should  tempt  you  to  imitate  them — if  you  desire  to  be  still 
what  Englishmen  have  hitherto  been,  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  sound  faith,  and  pure  morals,  and  manly  integrity,  and  peaceful 
and  happy  homes,  then  reject  the  false  doctrine  that  is  fatal  to 
these ;  tell  us  that  we  have  no  power  to  forgive,  no  right  to  rule  ; 
tell  us,  the  clergy,  that  you  will  receive  us  as  teachers,  not  as  law- 
givers ;  as  counsellors,  not  as  directors ;  as  loved  and  honoured 
pastors,  not  as  feared  and  distrusted  confessors.  Say  in  a  word 
that  this  is  your  faith,  gathered  from  God's  Holy  Word,  taught 
you  by  your  Scriptural  Church,  endeared  to  you  by  the  lessons  of 
history  and  the  sad  experience  of  those  who  have  forsaken  it — 
that  in  Christ's  Church  there  stands  between  the  sinner  and  his 
God  no  man  save  one — the  man  Christ  Jesus/'' 

No  words  are  needed  to  point  out  the  power  and  eloquence  of 
such  a  passage  as  this  ;  and  though  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough's 
style  is  more  polished  and  subdued  than  that  of  the  minister  of 
the  Octagon  at  Bath,  it  is  yet  easy  to  see  that  the  prelate  possessed 
in  his  early  days  as  full  a  command  of  powerful  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage as  he  does  now.  It  was  this  eloquence,  allied  to  a  certain 
racy  Irish  wit,  which  does  not  of  course  show  itself  in  his  sermons, 
but  which  has  nevertheless  been  made  manifest  on  many  an  occa- 
sion when  the  solemnity  of  the  pulpit  was  not  necessary,  or  even 
desirable,  which  gave  Mr.  Magee  additional  fame  and  influence 
when  he  became  Dr.  Magee,  Dean  of  Cork.  The  popular  preacher 
in  England  had  developed  into  the  powerful  dignitary  of  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  before  long  the  Dean  was  known  throughout 
Ireland  as  the  most  eloquent  of  the  defenders  of  that  Establish- 
ment— a  master  of  the  rhetorical  art,  who  had  no  equal  even  in  a 
land  where  rhetoric  flourishes  with  a  luxuriance  which  causes  it 
to  be  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  a  national  curse,  rather 
than  a  national  blessing.  His  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  powers  of 
satire  and  of  denunciation,  might  all,  however,  have  existed  and 
yet  brought  no  substantial  fame  to  him,  had  they  not  been  allied 
with  unmistakable  ability  as  a  logician,  and  with  other  mental 
qualities  far  more  solid  than  those  which  generally  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  Hibernian  orator. 

The  great  event  of  Dr.  Magee's  life  was  of  course  his  elevation 
to  the  Episcopal  Bench  as  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  This  elevation 
was  one  of  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  whilst  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  of  the  rare  discretion  and  delicacy 
with  which  he  exercised  his  ecclesiastical  patronage.  It  is  doubt- 
less quite  true  that  Dr.  Magee  was  chosen  for  the  vacant  bishopric 
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in  view  of  the  battle  which  was  about  to  be  renewed  with  respect 
to  the  Irish  Establishment,  and  even  in  that  view  of  the  question, 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  Premier  took  a  wise  and  praise- worthy 
step.  He  brought  over  from  Ireland,  and  placed  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  man  who  was  connected  by  his  ancestry,  his  own  birth 
and  education,  and  the  work  of  his  life,  with  the  doomed  estab- 
lishment ;  a  man,  too,  who  possessed  in  an  unrivalled  degree  the 
power  of  explaining  in  clear  and  forcible  language  the  work, 
objects  and  claims  of  that  establishment,  and  of  pleading  on  its 
behalf  before  the  assemblage  of  which  he  was  made  a  member. 
But  there  is  really  no  need  whatever  to  defend  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
his  choice  of  Dr.  Magee.  That  choice  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
assailed.  From  the  first,  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  Dean  of 
Cork  for  the  higher  duties  and  responsibilities  which  were  thrust 
upon  him  by  his  promotion,  has  never  been  disputed,  and  had  there 
been  no  question  of  the  Irish  establishment  involved  in  the  matter, 
we  yet  cannot  doubt  that  a  man  of  such  eminent  powers  must 
sooner  or  later  have  found  his  way  to  such  a  position  as  that 
which  he  now  occupies. 

Great  things  were  expected  of  the  Dean  of  Cork  when  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  none  of  our  readers  can  have 
forgotten  how  amply  all  expectations  were  fulfilled.  The  House 
of  Lords  believed  that  it  had  obtained  in  him  no  small  addition  to 
its  debating  power ;  but  how  great  the  addition  really  was  it  never 
knew  until  the  Bishop  delivered  that  famous  speech  during  the 
debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Disestablishment  Bill,  which 
produced  so  wonderful  an  effect  upon  the  splendid  audience  gathered 
around  him,  and  which  at  once  raised  him  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  orators.  It  is  questionable  whether  a  more  memorable 
oratorical  triumph  than  this  was,  has  been  witnessed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  during  the  present  century.  Something  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the 
audience,  the  subject,  and  the  circumstances.  Royal  princes  and 
princesses,  the  full  strength  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  flower  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  some  of  the  ablest  observers  and 
critics  of  political  events  in  England  were  gathered  to  listen  to  the 
man  who  less  than  twenty  years  before  had  been  a  curate  at  Bath. 
Great  issues  hung  upon  the  debate  which  was  then  pending,  and 
the  subject  was  one  of  the  most  important  with  which  a  national 
legislature  could  engage  itself.  If  these  things  were  not  sufficient 
to  induce  Dr.  Magee  to  do  his  best,  there  was  an  additional  in- 
centive in  the  fact  that  many  there  were  expecting  him  to  justify 
the  reputation  which  had  preceded  him,  and  that  the  House,  of 
which  he  found  himself  a  member,  was  one  in  which  even  the 
highest  eloquence  was  nothing  exceptional  or  unexampled. 
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And  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  did  his  best.  He  rose  from 
liis  seat  on  the  benches,  white  with  the  lawn  of  his  brethren,  an 
untried  man  ;  for  we  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  reputation  as 
that  which  he  made  as  a  popular  preacher  at  Bath,  and  an  elo- 
quent and  witty  Dean  at  Cork,  went  for  nothing,  or  almost  no- 
thing in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  rose,  we  say,  an  untried  man, 
but  at  the  close  of  his  long  speech  he  sat  down  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  and  ornaments  of  the  House.  It  was  a  sudden  vault 
from  one  of  the  lowest  to  one  of  the  highest  places  in  that  most 
conservative  of  assemblies,  which  altogether  cast  into  the  shade 
the  somewhat  parallel  performance  of  Lord  Cairns,  when  in  the 
preceding  summer  he  made  his  memorable  speech  on  the  rejection 
of  the  Suspensory  Bill.  We  well  remember  the  dead  silence 
amidst  which  Dr.  Magee  began  his  speech,  and  the  smooth,  flowing 
tones  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  address,  the  entire  absence  of  bounce 
or  swagger,  the  calmness,  the  self-possession,  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion and  of  fairness  towards  those  opposed  to  him,  which  gained 
for  him  the  favourable  attention  of  the  House,  the  humour  which 
ever  and  anon  in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  speech  won  for  him  the 
laughter  of  the  whole  assembly,  the  sarcasm,  which  was  not  so 
much  enjoyed,  at  least  by  some  present,  and  the  power  and  eloquence 
of  the  closing  passages  of  the  speech — passages  which  seemed 
absolutely  to  entrance  the  crowded  House,  and  to  which  all  lis- 
tened with  a  breathless  silence,  broken  only  by  the  irrepressible 
bursts  of  applause  which,  ever  growing  in  force,  culminated  at 
last  when  the  speaker  sat  down  in  a  mighty  cheer,  the  like  of 
which  had  rarely  been  heard  before  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  events  of  last  summer,  and  there  has 
therefore  been  little  time  since  then  for  Dr.  Magee  to  show  that 
he  is  able  to  maintain  the  position  which  he  so  suddenly  acquired 
by  his  great  speech.  Nevertheless  on  the  few  occasions  on  which 
the  Bishop  opened  his  mouth  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  session, 
after  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Disestablishment 
Bill,  those  who  heard  him  were  struck,  not  only  by  the  amount  of 
latent  power  which  he  appears  to  have  at  his  command,  a  power 
quite  distinct  from  that  conferred  by  his  gifts  as  a  public  speaker, 
but  by  the  singularly  modest  and  unpretentious  bearing  which 
characterized  him.  There  was  no  elation,  no  presumption  spring- 
ing from  the  splendid  triumph  he  had  achieved ;  all  that  was  ap- 
parent was  an  earnest  desire  to  discharge  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, which  has  in  Dr.  Magee  one  of  its  youngest  as  well  as  one 
of  its  ablest  and  most  eloquent  prelates,  has  a  right  to  expect  great 
things  from  him  in  the  future,  and  those  who  know  him  best  have 
the  firmest  belief  that  this  expectation  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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The  Bishop  is  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  orator.  He  has  already- 
shown  his  capacity  for  handling  great  questions  in  a  broad  and 
statesman-like  manner,  and  those  who  have  watched  his  career, 
both  during  its  earlier  and  its  more  recent  phases,  believe  that 
high  as  he  has  already  risen,  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest 
point  of  his  fame  or  usefulness. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  has  never  professed  to  aim  at 
securing  for  its  pulpits  the  services  of  men  of  high-culture  or  great 
mental  ability.  Such  men  have  been  and  may  be  found  amongst 
the  Wesleyan  ministers  of  to-day,  and  every  year  appears  to  be 
bringing  them  into  its  ranks  in  greater  numbers;  but  at  the 
outset  at  any  rate,  John  Wesley  never  intended  that  "  the  Society" 
should  be  a  school  of  pulpit  oratory,  or  should  afford  a  Honey- 
man  the  means  of  displaying  his  graces  before  an  admiring  congre- 
gation. It  was  to  do  rough  work,  and  work  which  was  greatly 
needed  that  the  denomination  of  Wesleyan  Methodists  was  de- 
signed and  founded.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  ap- 
peal were  not  such  as  would  be  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  glow- 
ing periods  of  some  polished  orator,  or  the  thoughtful  sentences 
of  some  wise  and  thoughtful  philosopher.  It  was  "  the  common 
people"  to  whom  John  Wesley  meant  to  appeal,  the  people  who  in 
his  day  had  drifted  apart  from  the  church  which  the  nation  had 
provided  for  them,  and  who — it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  their  betters — were  buried  in  darkness  and  in  sin. 
What  Wesleyanism  proved  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  what  it  did  for  the  English  people,  are  matters  upon 
which  most  men  are  too  ignorant.  No  one,  however,  who  has 
read  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  Wesleys,  and  no  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  history  of  those  days,  can  doubt  that  in 
its  own  fashion  it  was  a  blessed  thing.  Stories  are  told — and  they 
have  the  advantage  in  many  cases  of  being  authenticated  by  wit- 
nesses who  were  b}^  no  means  friendly  to  Wesleyanism — of  villages 
where  a  century  ago  the  people  dwelt  in  a  state  little  better  than 
that  of  actual  savagery,  where  cruelty,  ignorance,  immorality, 
drunkenness,  dishonesty,  every  vice,  in  fact,  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  misery,  flourished  luxuriantly,  and  where, 
notwithstanding,  when  Wesley's  followers  had  been  labouring  for 
but  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  wilderness  was  turned  into  the 
fertile  garden,  and  the  dark  places  were  filled  with  light. 

What  Wesleyanism  has  been  since,  and  what  it  is  now,  are 
things  better  known  to  the  dweller  in  country  villages  than  in 
large  towns.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
midland  and  northern  counties,  Wesleyanism  is  in  itself  a  social 
power  of  no  mean  description.  In  Leeds,  in  Manchester,  in  Shef- 
field, and  Birmingham,  for  instance,  the  Methodists  are,  we  be- 
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lieve,  stronger  in  numbers  than  any  other  religious  body,  save  the 
Established  Church.  They  have  chapels  as  large  as  Saint  James' 
Hall ;  many  of  their  members  are  amongst  the  leading  people  of 
the  town,  and  as  a  sect  they  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  social  rank 
and  of  political  influence,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
Once  a  year  one  or  other  of  these  larger  towns  is  the  scene  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference — the  Parliament  of  Methodism.  This  par- 
liament  sits  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  attended  by  hundreds  of 
ministers  from  the  various  circuits  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, and  it  settles  the  affairs  of  the  body  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  No  one  who  has  been  present  at  one  of  these  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  or  who  has  studied  the  reports  of  its  proceed- 
ings, can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  perfect  discipline  which  appears  to 
be  maintained  throughout  the  whole  Wesleyan  body.  Certainly 
those  who  wish  for  a  lesson  in  Church  Government  might  do 
worse  than  go  to  the  Methodists  for  it.  They  seem  able  to  keep 
the  most  heterodox  spirits  amongst  them — and  there  must  surely 
be  heterodoxy  in  Wesleyanism  as  well  as  in  all  our  other  "  isms  ?" 
— in  a  state  of  perfect  control.  Seldom  or  never  does  the  outside 
public  hear  of  any  scandal  amongst  the  Wesleyans,  such  as  those 
which  during  the  last  half-dozen  years  have  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention towards  the  discipline  of  the  English  Church.  A  Dr. 
Colenso,  a  Mr.  Voysey,  or  a  Father  Ignatius  in  the  Methodist 
body,  would,  we  imagine,  be  made  short  work  of.  Certainly  if 
such  persons  were  to  continue  their  obnoxious  practices,  or  to 
maintain  their  heterodox  opinions,  they  would  find  no  chance  of 
doing  so  in  the  guise  of  Wesleyan  ministers.  As  it  is,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Methodists  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
maintain  a  standard  of  discipline  amongst  clergy  and  laity  alike, 
which  must,  we  imagine,  arouse  feelings  of  envy  in  the  breast  of 
more  than  one  English  bishop.  There  are  not  a  few  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  society  as  it  is  revealed  at 
these  annual  conferences,  which  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
receive  from  the  outer  world.  Although  few  religious  bodies,  we 
imagine,  are  more  free  than  the  Wesleyans  from  anything  in  the 
shape  of  priestcraft,  there  are  not  many  in  which  a  stronger  line 
of  division  is  drawn  between  the  layman  and  the  minister.  The 
latter,  when  he  is  accepted  and  ordained  as  a  Wesleyan  minister, 
is  provided  for  for  life,  is  set  apart  as  the  appointed  servant  of  God, 
henceforth,  until  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  is  the  servant  of  the 
"  Society/'  absolutely  and  entirely  devoted  to  the^work  in  which 
it  is  engaged.  He  is  moved  from  place  to  place  as  the  Conference 
directs ;  he  is  allowed  to  stay  but  a  limited  time  in  any  one 
locality ;  and  we  believe  he  cannot  even  marry  without  permission 
(though  this  permission  must  in  most  cases  be  a  mere  matter  of 
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form) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  society  maintains  him  and  his 
wife  until  their  death,  and  gives  his  children  a  good  education,  so 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  any  hardship  in  this  respect. 
One  of  the  provisions,  indeed,  of  the  Society,  is,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, that  the  minister's  stipend  shall  be  increased  according  to 
the  number  of  his  family  ;  so  that  even  should  the  "Wesleyan  cler- 
gyman be  as  prolific  as  Lord  Granville's  "  poor  curate," — who 
was,  his  lordship  not  very  gracefully  declared,  the  most  prolific  of 
all  animals  but  the  rabbit — he  would  still  be  preserved  from  that 
dismal  abyss  of  hopeless  poverty,  into  which  the  Church  too  fre- 
quently permits  its  Reverend  Mr.  Crawleys  to  fall. 

It  is  in  the  villages,  however,  that  the  work  of  Methodism  is 
after  all  most  apparent.  Of  course  one  knows  the  disgust  of  the 
young  incumbent,  who,  coming  to  some  new  living,  finds  his 
parish  "  positively  eaten  up  by  dissent."  One  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  it  is  declared,  confessed  to  a  friend  that  he 
regarded  dissent  as  the  embodiment  of  evil,  and  that  he  never 
passed  a  Methodist  chapel  without  crossing  himself  and  spitting 
behind  him  !  Laymen,  however,  who  have  not  acquired  the  fervid 
zeal  of  gentlemen  of  this  type,  must  admit,  that  Methodism  has 
done  a  good  work  in  the  past  in  many  of  the  very  places  where 
its  presence  is  now  most  bitterly  deplored  by  enthusiastic  rectors, 
bent  upon  bringing  all  their  parishioners  to  church.  In  the  pit 
villages  of  the  north  of  England,  for  instance,  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  is  an  established  institution,  and  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  such  a  place,  will  admit,  that  compared  with  the  Estab- 
lishment, Wesleyanism  carries  away  the  palm  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  followers  in  almost  every  case.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  good  work  which  has  been  wrought  by 
Methodism  amongst  the  rough  mining  population  of  the  north. 
The  style  of  preaching  which  is  heard  as  a  rule,  in  Wesleyan 
Chapels,  may  not  be  very  attractive  to  the  man  of  refined  taste, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  greatly  to  the  liking  of  the  uneducated 
masses  of  the  north,  and  those  pitmen  who  profess  any  religion  at 
all,  are  almost  to  a  man  Methodists. 

It  is  to  u  the  common  people,"  as  we  have  said,  that  Wesley- 
anism chiefly  appeals.  It  is,  we  know,  by  no  means  an  unusual 
thing  to  sneer  at  "  the  Methodist "  as  a  person  of  inferior  mental 
and  moral  organization  to  the  man  who  is  either  a  Churchman  or 
whose  religious  views  are  so  broad  that  they  do  not  greatly  differ 
from  those  of  that  tribe  in  Africa,  whose  sole  religious  observance 
consists  in  a  yearly  visit  to  the  graves  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
living  generation.  Nevertheless,  no  one  will  deny  Wesleyanism 
its  fair  meed  of  praise  for  the  work  which  it  has  actually  done, 
and  which  it  is  at  this  moment  doing  amongst  the  classes  to  which 
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it  makes  its  chief  appeal.  It  is  still  the  "  common  people  "  who 
arc  the  chief  frequenters  of  its  places  of  worship.  The  shop-keep- 
ing class  are  indeed  its  lai'gest  supporters  in  towns,  and  it  has 
few  if  any  aristocratic  patrons.  It  would  be  idle  to  expect  that 
persons  belonging  to  this  class  would  care  for  a  high  style  of 
preaching.  That  to  which  they  are  more  accustomed  is  the  earnest 
appeal  of  the  revivalist :  the  repetition  of  old  truths  in?  the 
plainest  language,  enforced  by  nothing  but  the  evident  sincerity 
of  the  preacher.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Wes- 
leyanism  to  possess  more  than  one  man  of  high  powers  as  an 
orator.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  men  was  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  Punshon,  a  gentleman  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  modern  preachers.  His  sermons,  it  is  true,  do  not 
attract  by  their  thoughtfulness,  or  by  that  subtle  searching  power 
■which  is  one  of  the  chief  weapons  in  the  quiver  of  the  preacher ; 
but  they  are  couched  in  language  which  is  generally  pleasing  and 
impressive,  and  they  contain  bursts  of  impassioned  eloquence  of 
a  very  effective  description.  The  English  Wesleyans  long  regarded 
Mr.  Punshon  as  the  first  of  their  preachers ;  and  he  was  really  a 
man  whose  powers  entitled  him  to  a  high  place  amongst  the 
preachers  of  all  denominations.  Unfortunately  events  have  led  to 
this  gentleman's  retirement  from  his  native  country,  and  when  we 
last  heard  of  him  he  had  settled  in  Canada.  Since  his  departure 
Wesleyanism  has  not  possessed  any  preacher  of  remarkable 
powers.  It  has  no  Spurgeon,  or  Einney,  or  Maurice.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  not  a  few  men  whose  culture  and  literary  ability  en- 
title them  to  the  respect  of  the  general  public.  Amongst  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  the  Rev.  Luke  Wiseman.  Mr.  Wiseman 
may  be  taken  as  a  model  Wesleyan  minister.  He  enjoys,  we 
believe,  high  and  deserved  popularity  amongst  his  ministerial 
brethren  in  the  society ;  he  fills  some  of  the  most  important  posts 
connected  with  the  body,  being  not  only  one  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary secretaries,  but  editor  of  the  Methodist  Recorder,  a  journal 
addressed  to  Methodists  exclusively,  and  one  the  management  of 
which  must  require  great  care  and  discretion,  as  Methodists  are 
divided  amongst  all  political  parties.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Wiseman  will  at  a  very  early  date,  be  called  upon 
to  accept  the  highest  honour  connected  with  Methodism — the 
office  of  president. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Wiseman  has  a  popular  style  which  is  well 
suited  to  the  special  class  with  which  he  has  chiefly  to  deal.  He 
enlivens  his  sermons  by  graphic  descriptions  of  Eastern  life,  or  of 
the  results  of  modern  investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  the 
East,  and  he  "  applies"  the  doctrine  he  enforces  with  considerable 
power  to  his  hearers.    It  is  noticeable  that  nothing  is  seen  in 
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him  of  that  tendency  to  rant,  which  was  once  so  conspicuous  in 
the  Methodist  body.  There  is  in  his  preaching  an  entire  freedom 
from  bombast,  and  from  that  style  of  furious  denunciation  of 
coming  evil,  which  earned  for  one  popular  Methodist  preacher  the 
title  of  "  Hell-fire  Billy/''  amongst  the  people  who  loved  the 
doses  of  strong  theology  with  which  he  supplied  them.  No  man 
of  taste  or  culture,  indeed,  could  find  anything  to  object  to  in 
the  style  in  which  Mr.  Wiseman  preaches,  even  though  he  might 
be  very  far  from  agreeing  with  the  doctrine  he  teaches.  It  is  a 
gratifying  sign  to  find  a  preacher  of  this  description  popular  with 
the  Wesleyan  body,  and  it  induces  the  belief  that  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere  that  progress  is  being  made  which  will  in  the  end 
soften  the  asperities  which  now  divide  the  various  bodies  connected 
with  the  Christian  church,  and  induce  men  possessing  the  same 
degree  of  culture,  and  mutual  sympathy  upon  questions  of  art 
and  literature,,  to  draw  nearer  to  each  other  in  their  views  with 
regard  to  the  chief  of  all  questions. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WHAT  A  PARSON  CANNOT  DO. 

"  Thrice  happy  are  they  whose  hearts  are  one  indeed, 
Have  but  one  hope,  and  live  one  common  life, 
Within  the  happy  golden  ring." 

Foster's  "Marriage." 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning,  and  the  Vicar  of  St.  Padron's 
sat  at  the  open  window  of  his  study,  looking  down  upon  the  quiet 
sea,  which  lay  basking  in  the  golden  light,  and  every  now  and  then 
dashing  with  a  long  line  of  soft,  creamy  foam  on  the  sandy  beach. 
There  was  hardly  a  breath  of  air  moving,  and  the  sails  of  the 
fishing  boats  flapped  idly  on  the  masts,  as  they  swayed  to  and  fro 
on  the  heaving  tide.  It  was  the  very  morning  to  make  a  man  feel 
lazy,  and  inclined  to  saunter  along  the  shore  in  idle  thought.  And, 
apparently,  it  so  struck  the  Vicar,  for  having  shut  up  his  books 
and  papers,  he  took  his  hat  from  a  peg  behind  the  door,  and 
prepared  to  go  out. 

But  at  that  very  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
the  servant  entered  with  a  message. 

"  A  lady  wishes  to  see  you,  sir/' 

"What  name,  Sarah  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  Says  she's  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  But 
she  came  up  to  the  gate  with  a  pair  of  ponies  and  a  gig,  and  Bob 
Symons'  boy 's  holdin'  of  'em  now,  sir.  And  she  wants  to  see  the 
Vicar,  uncommon,  she  says." 

u  Very  well,  bring  her  up." 

The  Vicar  rose  as  his  visitor  entered,  and  begged  her  to  be 
seated.  One  look  had  told  him  that,  whoever  she  might  be,  the 
owner  of  the  ponies  was  a  lady ;  a  second,  that  she  was  in  trouble. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  and  tell  me  in  what  way  I  can  serve  you." 

"  I  am  not,"  she  answered,  "  a  member  of  your  congregation, 
not  even  one  of  your  parishioners ;  and  yet  I  am  come  to  ask  you 
to  hear  a  sad  story,  to  keep  it  a  secret,  and  to  advise  me  what  to 
do.    Am  I  asking  too  much  ?" 

"  Not  a  grain.  Only,  let  me  say,  before  you  begin,  that  to 
help  you  I  must  know  all  your  story.  You  must  tell  me  every- 
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thing,  though  it  be  hard  to  tell.  And  now,  am  /  asking  too  much, 
in  my  turn  ?" 

"  No/J  she  answered  sadly ;  "  the  doctor  has  at  least  a  right 
to  know  all  his  patient's  symptoms,  and  to  see  all  the  wounds 
that  need  healing,  though  they  are  deep  and  still  bleed.  I  need 
mention  no  names  as  yet,  need  I  ?  But,  else,  I  will  hide 
nothing/'' 

"  As  you  will,  madam,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  as  you  wilL 
But  nothing  spoken  to  me  in  this  room,  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
ever  passes  my  lips  again  but  at  the  request  of  the  speaker.  You 
know  best  how  far  you  can  tell  me  what  you  wish,  or  I  can  help 
you,  without  mentioning  any  names/'' 

She  was  silent  for  about  one  minute,  and  then  said  in  a  soft, 
clear  voice, — 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  my  story  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  when  I 
have  done  add  the  names,  if  you  wish  it. 

""Ten  days  ago  I  was  in  want  of  a  nursemaid,  and  I  drove  in 
from  the  village  where  I  live  to  Sandymouth,  and  there,  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  I  heard  of  a  young  girl  who,  I  thought,  would 
just  suit  me.  She  did  suit  me  ;  and  having  seen  and  agreed  with 
her  as  to  her  duties  and  wages,  I  sent  a  servant  in  a  dog-cart  to 
fetch  her  on  the  following  Saturday  evening.  But  it  so  happened 
that  I  merely  told  her  where  I  lived,  without  mentioning  my 
name ;  and  no  one  in  the  household  at  Sandymouth  chanced  to 
tell  her,  thinking  that  she  knew  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  She 
came  in  due  course;  a  pretty,  quiet,  well-behaved  girl,  that  my 
boy  and  I  loved  at  once.  That  night,  after  dinner,  my  husband 
went  into  the  garden  to  smoke,  and  I — in  the  drawing-room  (which 
is  just  over  the  nursery)  —  stepped  out  into  the  verandah  to  watch 
the  moonlight,  and  half  intending  to  speak  to  the  smoker.  But, 
as  the  words  hung  upon  my  lips,  before  he  saw  me,  I  saw  him  step 
from  the  grass-plot  below  on  to  the  stone  step  outside  the  nursery 
window,  and  then  I  heard  him  speak  to  the  nursemaid,  who  (as  I 
thought)  was  to  him  an  entire  stranger. 

"But,  to  my  utter  amazement  and  horror,  he  was  talking  to 
her  and  she  to  him — not  as  strangers,  but  as  those  who  had  met, 
and  known  each  other,  long  ago.  In  a  word, — from  what  I  heard 
then,  and  what  I  afterwards  learned  from  the  girl, — I  found  that 
she  had  been  enticed  away  from  her  home,  ruined,  betrayed,  and 
deserted ;  and  that  the  man  who  had  done  this  infamy -was  my 
own  husband ! " 

Here  she  paused  for  a  moment,  but  presently  went  on  again  : 

"  She  had  come  to  the  house,  knowing  that  her  betrayer  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood — half  hoping,  half  fearing,  that  she  might 
one  day  meet  him ;  but  without  the  faintest  suspicion  that  she  had 
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come  to  his  very  abode.  She  knew  not  even  that  he  was  married, 
much  less  that  I  was  his  wife. 

"  The  discovery,  therefore,  that  it  was  so  fell  on  all  of  us  like  a 
thunderbolt.  Each  smitten  in  a  different  way,  all  were  amazed. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the  house  at  once,  and  go  to  my 
father's.  But  I  remembered  he  was  old  and  gray-headed,  and  had 
mercy  on  him  ;  and  I  had  nowhere  else  to  turn.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  poor  girl,  and  determined  to  see  her  first,  and  hear  all  her 
story.  I  heard  it  all  from  her  own  lips, — so  simply,  so  clearly 
told,  that  I  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  a  single  detail ;  and,  as  I 
said,  the  author  of  all  this  infamy  is  my  husband,  the  father  of 
my  child !  As  for  the  poor  girl  herself,  the  bitterness  of  her  sor- 
row and  her  anger  are  now  greater  than  ever;  one  minute  she 
vows  vengeance  against  him  for  her  own  wrongs,  and  the  next  for 
mine.  And,  indeed,  I  know  not  how  to  advise  or  help  her ;  as 
little  do  I  know  what  I  ought  to  do  myself.  The  shame  and  the 
misery  of  being  bound  to  such  a  man  are  more  than  I  can  bear ; 
and  I  come  to  you,  as  a  minister  of  God,  to  guide  and  help  me,  if 
you  can,  to  get  free  from  such  a  curse.  Am  I  compelled  to  live 
with  such  a  man  ? — is  there  no  means  of  escape?" 

u  I  fear  not,  madam,"  replied  the  Vicar.  "  He  has  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  in  a  way  that  shows  him  to  be  dead  to  every 
feeling  of  shame  and  guilt  as  well  as  all  sense  of  honour  and 
truth ;  but  he  has  not  broken  that  one  law  which  might  free  you 
from  your  burden.  In  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  man,  you  an^  he 
were  made  one ;  and  I  have  no  power  to  put  you  asunder/'' 

"  But  to  remain  his/''  she  answered  eagerly,  "  and  with  him,  is 
an  insult  and  a  shame  that  no  virtuous  woman  can  bear." 

"  Still,"  was  the  reply,  "you  will  have  to  bear  it.  Scoundrel 
as  he  is,  he  had  done  all  this  villainy  when  you  married  him ;  and 
you  yourself  brought  the  girl  to  his  house;  I  will  not  ask  if  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  it  when  you  became  his  wife,  — but  had  you  no 
suspicion  V9 

"I  knew  that  he  had  been  wild,  as  it  is  called,  and  I  was 
warned  that  he  was  not  to  be  trusted — warned  by  an  old  and  true 
friend.  But,  alas  for  me,  I  gave  no  heed  to  the  warning.  Then, 
my  father  urged  me  to  the  marriage ;  and  the  man  himself,  with 
a  cunning  that  knows  no  bound,  won  my  father's  heart  by  helping 
to  nurse  him  through  a  long  illness,  and  by  his  kindness  to  me.  I 
was  worn  out  by  continual  entreaty,  by  unwearied  little  atten- 
tions, and  at  last  cajoled  by  lying  words;  so  that  I  said  fYcs' 
with  my  lips,  when  my  heart  shuddered,  and  my  conscience  said 
<  Nay/  " 

"  And  you  never  really  loved  him?" 

"  No,"  was  the  reluctant  answer,  "  never.    But,  had  he  been 
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kind  and  true  to  me,  I  hoped  to  have  done  so,  for  our  boy's  sake. 
At  all  events,  I  would  have  done  all  my  duty  as  a  wife,  to  the  very 
utmost;  if  only  for  my  father's  sake,  and  my  child's/' 

u  You  never  loved  him,  and  yet  you  solemnly  declared  before 
God  that  there  was  no  impediment  why  you  should  not  be  joined 
together  as  man  and  wife  !  You  vowed  in  God's  presence  to  love, 
cherish,  and  obey  him,  till  divided  from  him  by  death  itself ! — still 
knowing  that  in  your  heart  you  never  loved  him  ?  I  grieve  to  pain 
you,  madam,  by  saying  this,  but  no  other  power  than  death  can 
free  you  from  this  vow — in  the  sight  of  God — so  far  as  His  laws  are 
concerned.  As  regards  the  law  of  man,  the  case  is  very  different. 
If,  instead  of  breaking  your  heart  by  slow  villainy,  and  shaming 
you  by  a  life  of  lying  and  insult,  he  were  to  beat  you  with  a  stick, 
and  break  but  your  little  finger,  the  law  would  give  you  redress. 
But  this,  you  say,  he  has  never  done  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  bitterly,  "  he  is  too  great  a  coward  to  beat 
me  with  a  stick.  Though,  just  now,  I  can  see  that  his  fury  at 
being  found  out  by  one  of  his  victims,  and  the  chance  of  further  ' 
detection,  is  gradually  waxing  greater  and  greater ;  and  in  his 
revenge,  there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may  do.  But,"  she  added, 
"  can  you  give  me  no  help,  no  advice  ?" 

"  For  the  present,"  he  answered,  "  all  you  can  do  is  to  try  and 
be  patient.  Your  burden  is  a  sad  and  a  bitter  one,  but  you  will 
have  to  bear  it  for  a  while.  There  are  other  burdens  and  other 
trials  even  worse  than  yours,  falling  on  weak,  sorrowing  women, 
and  made  a  hundredfold  more  bitter  by  poverty,  by  crime,  or  dis- 
ease ;  children  crying  for  bread,  and  without  the  shelter  of  a  home, 
or  dying  by  inches  of  a  lingering  fever,  or  snatched  away  by  death. 
Try  and  bear  it  for  a  time,  dear  madam,  and  turn  for  help  to  bear 
your  burden  to  Him  who  still  calls  the  heavy-laden  to  come  and 
find  rest,  in  their  time  of  sorrow.  He  has  given  you,  you  see, 
some  comfort  yet  in  your  trial.  You  have  youth  and  strength,  and 
all  that  you  need ;  for  your  boy's  happiness — you  must  live  on  with  a 
good  courage,  and  a  brave  heart,  for  his  sake.  You  could  not  bear 
to  part  from  him  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  "  oh  no," — as  tears  filled  her  eyes, 
and  said  more  than  many  words, — ec  I  could  never  part  from  him." 

"  But  if  you  left  your  husband,  he  could  take  the  child  from 
you,  and  keep  him  from  you  for  years  ;  or  it  may  be  for  life.  And, 
from  what  you  say,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  prevented  from  carrying 
out  his  own  will,  however  wicked  or  cruel  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  sadly,  "  would  stay  him, — nothing 
check  him,  if  he  once  made  up  his  mind  to  wound  deeply. 
Nothing  is  too  cruel,  or  too  mean,  for  him  to  do.  God  forgive 
me,  that  I  should  have  to  say  so.    I  see  it  all  now.    It  is  a  judg- 
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ment  on  me  for  my  own  rash  words,  and  for  vowing  in  the  sight  of 
God  what  I  could  never  do — to  love  and  honour  what  my  heart 
despised.    I  deserve  it  all." 

"No,  no,  not  so/'  interrupted  the  Vicar,  kindly.  "You  meant 
your  vow  when  you  made  it,  and  have  done  your  best  to  keep  it. 
Do  your  best  still.  Resolve  to  live  for  your  son's  sake,  and  to  bear 
all  for  Christ's  sake.  There  is  always  some  light  behind  the 
clouds  ;  and  who  knows  how  soon  a  ray  may  come  to  you.  Though 
you  cannot  break  the  bond  which  binds  you  to  this  man,  but  must 
still  be  his  wife,  the  day  may  come  when  he  may  be  glad  to  be 
separated  from  you,  and  you  may  agree  to  live  apart.  English  law 
is  merciful  enough  to  allow  this/'' 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  eagerly,  "  the  ray  of  light  has  come  already. 
You  have  brought  it  to  me.  If  I  can  but  look  forward  to  a  day  of 
escape,  however  far  off,  I  uill  bear  all,  and  hope  all.  You  have 
been  a  true  friend  to  me,  as  '  Willy3  said  93 

At  this  word,  she  came  to  a  full  stop. 

"  In  my  eagerness  to  thank  one  friend,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have 
let  fall  the  name  of  another ; — one  who  cautioned  me  long  ago, 
whose  words  I  madly  despised.    I  may  as  well  tell  you  all,  now." 

"  There  is  little  need,"  he  answered ;  "  Willy  is,  I  guess,  my 
old  friend  [and  schoolfellow,  Fitzgerald.  And,  if  so,  I  know  the 
man  who  has  wronged  you,  only  too  well.  I  am  speaking  to  the 
daughter  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Vining  ?" 

After  this,  there  was  little  to  add  to  her  sad  confession.  But 
there  was  much  pleasant,  kindly  talk  between  them  ;  and  Mary  at 
last  left  the  Vicarage  with  a  far  lighter,  happier  heart  than  she 
had  brought  to  it. 

"  M y  only  puzzle,  now,"  said  the  Vicar,  as  he  wished  her  good- 
bye, "  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  old  man,  Miller.  He  is 
actually  fading  away  for  loss  of  his  child  ;  she  is  within  reach ; 
and  yet  at  this  moment  I  see  no  way  of  suddenly  moving  her  from 
where  she  is.  She  is  more  than  a  right  hand  to  you;  and, 
together,  you  two  women  may  safely  defy  your  common  enemy, 
until  you  drive  him  to  come  to  terms.  Does  the  old  Squire  know 
word  of  what  has  happened  ?  " 

"Not  a  syllable." 

"  So  best.  Let  no  one  know  it,  as  yet.  I  will  have  a  good 
talk  with  Fitzgerald,  think  over  all  the  matter,  and  then  write  to 
you.    You  get  your  own  letters  safely,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  "  he  does  not  dare  to  tamper  with  the 
letters.  1  shall  look  eagerly  for  one  from  you.  God  bless  you, 
for  your  good  counsel." 

And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  TUKN"  OF  THE  TIDE. 

"  Yet  in  the  barren  desert  Hope  takes  root, 
And  from  the  sandy  waste  draws  life." 

Eastwood. 

No  sooner  was  Ms  visitor  gone,  than  the  Vicar  at  once  set  out 
for  his  intended  walk  along  the  sea-shore ;  having  now  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  think  of. 

L"  Along  the  margin  of  the  sounding  sea  he  went, 
Holding  deep  converse  with  the  foaming  waves." 

Instinctively  his  steps  at  last  led  him  on  to  the  little  sandy 
cove  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  near  Miller's  house,  and  once  there  he 
determined  to  go  up  and  have  a  chat  with  the  old  man ;  resolving, 
however,  by  the  way,  that  he  must  as  yet  let  him  know  nothing  of 
his  lost  child's  being  actually  discovered. 

When  Penfold  reached  the  cottage,  the  old  fisherman  was 
sitting  in  his  usual  battered  arm-chair,  under  the  shade  of  an  ash- 
tree,  smoking  his  morning  pipe,  and  looking  sadly  out  upon  the 
distant  line  of  sea  which  shone  upon  the  far-off  horizon.  The 
fishing  boats  were  idly  endeavouring  to  make  their  way  out  of  the 
harbour,  but  the  tide  was  now  setting  in,  and  there  was  not  wind 
enough  to  carry  them  out  against  it. 

"Well,  minister/''  said  the  old  man,  as  Penfold  entered  the 
garden,  "  here  I  am  still,  you  see,  like  an  old  battered,  worn-out 
craft,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, — not  another  day's  work  to  be 
got  out  of  nie." 

"  But  you  have  done  your  day's  work,  Miller,  long  ago ;  and 
there's  a  time  for  all  things.  You  worked  hard  for  your  sons ; 
now,  it's  only  fair  they  should  work  a  little  for  you." 

"  Yes,  yes, — and  they  do  work,  mind  you,  I'll  engage.  They 
was  both  of  'em  off  hours  ago,  while  the  breeze  was  fresh,  instead 
of  hanging  about  like  them  lubbers  out  yonder,  trying  to  creep 
out  against  the  flood,  now  the  tide 's  a  comin  in,  and  not  a  '  cat's- 
paw'  stirring  on  the  water.  They're  good  lads,  both  of 'em.  But, 
it  won't  be  for  long,  minister,  it  won't  be  for  long.  I  dreamed 
about  my  girl  again  last  night,  I  did, — and  I  know  what  dreams 
means." 

(C  Do  you,  Miller  ? — then  you  know  more  than  I  do.  Some 
wise  people  say  dreams  go  by  contraries ;  and  some  others  just  as 
wise  say  that  they  don't.  Some  say.  dreams  are  all  true,  and  some 
that  they  are  all  lies." 

"  But,  they  haven't  sin  what  I  did ;  they  haven't  sin  my  poor 
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girl,  once  every  week,  on  the  same  night,  and  jest  about  the  same 
time.  She  must  a'  drownded  herself,  after  all, — and  that's  the 
reason  she  can't  rest  quiet  in  her  grave,  until  I  slips  my  cable,  and 
joins  company  with  her  again.  Bless  'e,  I  sin  her  as  plain  as  I  see 
you  this  minit.  And  it's  a  warning,  minister,  depend  on  it ;  and 
if  ever  I  sails  over  to  Piper's  Island  once  more,  I'll  try  my  luck  for 
a  dreaming  pollock,*  and  see  how  things  ''11  go,  then." 

"  So  do,  Miller,  by  all  means.  I  will  go  with  you  myself, 
the  first  day  there's  a  fresh  breeze,  barring  Sunday.  Perhaps 
your  dream  means  that  she's  coming  home  again  some  day, 
and  » 

"  Good  Lord,  minister,  you  haven't  heard  nothin,  have  'e  ? — 
nothing  of  my  poor  girl  ?" 

(This  was  rather  a  poser,  which  the  Vicar  was  obliged  to  fence 
with.) 

"  How  should  1  hear  anything,  Miller  ?  I  never  go  near  the 
town,  you  know,  if  I  can  help  it.  But  that's  no  reason  why  your 
dream  may  not  come  true,  all  the  same." 

"  Ah  \"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a  weary  sigh,  "it's  too  good 
to  come  true.  The  tide's  bin  a  going  out  with  me  for  a  long,  long 
bout ;  and  it's  dead  low  water  now.  It  don't  sim  to  me  as  if  it 
could  ever  come  in  again.  It's  dead  low  water — that's  what 
it  is." 

"  And  don't  spring  tides  come  after  the  deadest  low  water, 
Miller  ?  Why,  man,  what  is  an  old  e  salt'  like  you  about,  to  be 
talking  of  low  water  and  no  turn  of  the  tide.  It  may  be  setting  in 
now,  for  what  you  know.  What  do  you  say,  now,  to  going  out  to- 
morrow morning,  if  there's  a  breeze  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind,  minister,  goin'  when  you  like.  Some  way  or 
other,  you  always  manages  to  work  the  compass  with  me,  that's 
what  I  know — aye,  and  steer  the  ship,  too." 

"  Well,  if  I  do,  Miller,  it's  you  that  taught  me  to  handle  the 
tiller.  But,  by  the  bye,  that  reminds  me  of  young  Stone — the 
fellow  who  used  to  be  always  hanging  about  here  in  your  boat, 
shooting  and  fishing  at  Piper's  Island.  Do  you  ever  see  him 
now  ?  " 

"  See  him  ? — why,  he  was  here  a  sitting  on  this  'ere  bench  only 
as  it  may  be  yesterday.  He  dropp'd  in  all  of  a  suddin  like,  and  I 
haven't  sin  him  for  months  before ;  and  he  says, — 

" '  Well,  Miller,'  he  says,  u  how  goes  the  world  with  all  the 
good  people  here,  and  any  news  of  your  poor  gal  ?' 

"  '  None,'  says  I,  'none;  not  a  scrap  since  that  poor  duffer  of 

*  This  alludes  to  an  old  local  tradition  that  whoever  catches,  near  a  certain 
reef  of  rock,  a  peculiar  species  of  fish,  marked  with  stripes  of  blue  and  green, 
will  be  certain  to  have  his  next  dream  come  true. 
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a  'tective  come  down  a  spyin'  about, — and  he  didn't  find  ont 
nothin'  but  that  she  was  gone  Exeter  ways,  somewhere.' 

"  '  Well/  says  Mr.  Stone,  '  there  was  one  thing  more  he  found 
out,  that  the  mud  in  Sutton  Pool  was  soft — so  I've  heard — didn't 
he,  Miller  V 

" '  Ah  !'  says  I,  '  he  caught  it  then,  and  no  mistake.' 

ee  And  then,  minister,  he  comes  and  he  sits  down,  and  he 
smokes  his  pipe  here  quite  friendly  like.  And  am  I  quite  sure,  he 
says,  that  nothings  bin  heard  of  my  Fanny  ? — and  Dick  Crawford 
hasn't  heard  nothin',  nor  any  of  his  mates  ?  he  says." 

"  And  he  seemed  very  anxious,"  enquires  the  Vicar,  e<  very 
anxious,  did  he,  to  know  if  you  had  any  news  ?" 

"  Most  uncommon  anxious,  minister.  '  And  whenever  you 
hear  a  scrap  of  news,  Miller,'  he  says,  '  be  sure  to  let  me  know ; 
and  if  a  five  pound  note  can  help,  you  know  where  to  come 
for  it.5 

" '  'Tisn't  money  that  I  wants,'  I  said,  ( nor  money's  worth ; 
but  it's  my  Fanny,  that  I'm  always  a  dreaming  about.' " 

"  Well,  Miller,"  replied  the  Vicar,  "  dream  away  as  much  as 
you  like  to-night,  and  to-morrow,  remember,  you  and  I  go  to 
Piper's  Island,  and  catch  the  green  and  blue  pollock.  Meanwhile, 
don't  forget  that  though  it  may  be  dead  low  water  now,  there  is 
One  who  has  only  to  pass  the  word,  and  the  tide  must  turn,  and 
you  and  I  must  then  be  up  and  doing,  to  be  ready  for  it." 

"Aye,  aye,  minister,  you  always  makes  the  best  o'  things, 
somehow  or  some,  and  cheers  me  up  like.  You  and  me  will  have 
a  sail  to-morrow,  if  so  be  all's  well,  and  there  is  but  a  handful  of 
wind.    I  thank  ye  for  coming  in,  minister." 

"  Good-day,  Miller,  good-day;  ten  o'clock,  mind,  at  Sandy 
Cove." 

Then  the  Vicar  followed  the  winding  path  down  to  the  sea,  and 
walked  homeward  along  the  sandy  beach,  musing,  as  he  went,  of 
many  things. 

After  dinner,  that  day,  he  walked  across  the  fields  to  Langford, 
saw  Fitzgerald,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him — a  long  talk,  of 
which,  as  it  solely  concerned  Stone  and  his  doings,  only  the  last 
words  need  be  chronicled  in  this  place. 

"  That  scoundrel,  Fitz,  is  shaking  in  his  shoes ;  and  depend  on 
it,  he  went  out  to  St.  Padron's  to  pump  the  old  man.  He  little 
thinks  how  neatly  and  closely  the  net  is  closing  in  round  him. 
What  an  out-and-out  rascal  he  is,  Fitz  !" 

"  Have  you  nothing  newer  than  that  to  tell  me,  Penfold  ?  I 
warned  that  poor  girl,  Mary,  against  him,  years  ago ;  but  all  in 
vain.  However,  I  am  to  meet  him  at  Sandy  Bridge  on  Monday, 
and  then  he  shall  have  a  piece  of  my  mind." 
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u  That  is,  if  you  have  any  to  spare,  Fitz.  All  I  say  is,  don't 
be  in  a  hurry  over  it.  Think  well  about  what  you're  going  to  say, 
in  dealing  with  such  a  precious  rogue,  or  he  may  turn  the  tables 
on  you  by  one  clever  move.  He  is  cunning  and  desperate,  so  don't 
provoke  him  if  you  can  help  it.  When  are  you  coming  over  to  St. 
Padron's  again  ?  My  boy  Harry  has  cut  off  his  sister's  doll's  leg, 
and  wants  you  to  mend  it  again.  He  won't  let  anybody  touch  it 
but  you,  he  says.  By  the  way,  I  will  write  to  that  poor  little 
woman,  Mrs.  Stone,  before  you  see  them  on  Monday,  so  that  she 
may  know  what  our  joint  opinion  is." 

And,  then,  the  twTo  old  friends  parted. 

When  Mary  got  back  to  the  Manor  House,  after  her  drive  to 
St.  Padron's,  her  husband  was  clearly  on  the  look-out  for  her. 
He  was  lounging  about  in  the  upper  garden,  and,  with  a  short 
bamboo  cane,  viciously  cutting  off  the  heads  of  any  obnoxious 
flowers,  shrubs,  or  tall  grass  that  came  within  reach.  Looking  up 
with  an  ill-tempered  expression,  as  she  pulled  up  at  the  gate, 
he  said, — 

"  You  seem  all  smiles  and  sunshine  after  your  drive,  though 
you  were  black  enough  when  you  went  away,  Mary." 

But  she  was  far  too  full  of  spirits,  and  too  radiant  with  the 
good  news  at  St.  Padron's,  to  be  daunted  for  a  moment,  or  to  show 
any  sign  of  temper  in  reply. 

"  A  drive  in  the  fresh  air  always  sets  me  up,  you  know, 
Frank ;  and  to-day  is  so  wonderfully  fine,  that  I  really  am  the 
better  for  it." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Perhaps  you  will  have  found  your  tongue 
by  this  time,  instead  of  being  glum  as  you  were  all  through  break- 
fast this  morning.  But  you  might  as  well  have  told  me  that  you 
were  going  to  make  calls  in  Sandymouth." 

"  I  didn't  go  to  make  calls  in  Sandymouth,  and  you  hate 
shopping  even  more  than  I  do." 

"Hate  it,  do  you?"  he  answered  savagely;  "then  I  must  say 
that  you  spend  a  good  many  hours  upon  what  you  dislike  so 
much.  Twice  in  Sandymouth  last  week,  shopping;  and  now, 
here  you  are,  at  it  again.  I  should  like  to  know  your  favourite 
shops." 

He  was  clearly  getting  more  savage  at  being  foiled  in  his 
attempt  to  find  out  where  she  had  been. 

But  this  was  more  than  she  could  or  would  stand,  even  at  such 
a  crisis. 

u  My  favourite  shops  ?"  she  repeated  ;  "  if  you  want  to  know 
them,  your  best  plan  will  be  to  ride  after  me  the  next  time,  or  hire 
a  man  to  watch,  if  you  arc  so  anxious. "  And  then  she  gave  the 
ponies  a  sharp  cut  with  her  whip,  and  drove  round  to  the  stables. 
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She  did  not  see  her  husband  again  until  dinner-time,,  but  that 
afternoon,  while  Charley  played  up  and  down  the  Beech-walk,  she 
had  a  good  talk  with  Fanny  Marshall,  — not  so  much  as  regarded 
the  past,  as  to  their  future  plan  of  action. 

"  I  have  been  to  see  the  clergyman  at  St.  Padron's,  Fanny,  this 
morning,  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  what  I  had  better  do,  both  for 
your  sake  and  for  my  own,  and  above  all  for  the  boy's.  Have 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  stay  with  me,  Fanny,  for  the 
present  1" 

"  Oh  yes/''  was  the  eager  reply ;  cc  where  can  I  go,  ma'am  ?  I 
have  no  friend  to  turn  to  but  at  the  Dove-Cot,  and  though  I  long 
to  see  the  home  faces  again,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  go  yet." 

"  Your  father,  I  heard,  was  well,  and  still  prays  to  see  you 
again  some  day,  though  he  has  almost  given  up  all  hope.  And 
soon,  Fanny,  you  must  go  and  see  him,  and  gladden  his  heart  once 
more.  But,  now,  the  Vicar  thinks  you  can  do  most  good  by 
stopping  here,  and  helping  me  to  fight  out  my  battle,  if  you 
will?" 

"  Heart  and  soul,  ma'am,"  was  the  cheerful  answer.  "  Your 
battle  is  mine.  I  can  see  that  he  is  watching  me  like  a  cat  after  a 
mouse.  But  you  needn't  be  afraid.  His  day  is  gone  by.  He 
could  terrify  me  once ;  but  now  all  his  power  is  gone." 

"  The  fact  is,  Fanny,  that  he  hardly  knows  what  to  be  at.  He 
knows  that  I  went  in  to  Sandymouth  this  morning,  and  is  crazy  to 
find  out  why  I  went,  and  whom  I  saw.  He  tried  being  savage  just 
now,  but  he  sees  that  I  don't  care  for  his  temper,  and  this  makes 
him  angrier  than  ever.  He  suspects  that  I  know  something  of  his 
villainy,  but  he  can't  tell  how  much,  or  guess  how  I  have  found 
him  out  at  all." 

Then  there  came  a  pause,  as  Charley  ran  up  with  a  bunch  of 
wild-flowers  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  of  joy  on  his  face. 

"  There's  some  for  you  and  some  for  Fanny,"  he  cried,  "  and 
some  for  Charley." 

And  then  away  he  ran  again  under  the  tall  trees,  shouting 
mightily  as  he  went,  and  driving  imaginary  horses  with  a  long 
whip  of  grass. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  my  boy,  Fanny,  I  would  leave  him  this  very 
day ;  and  we  two  would  go  away  into  some  quiet  place,  and  work 
for  our  bread  together.  But  if  I  go,  he  would  vent  all  his  spite 
on  Charley,  or  carry  him  off  where  I  could  never  see  him  again." 

"  Why  not  carry  off  the  boy  with  us  ?"  she  answered  in  a 
whisper,  as  if  afraid  for  the  trees  to  overhear  her.  "  I  know  my 
way  to  the  Dove-Cot,  ma'am,  and  there's  friends  there  who  would 
never  betray  us." 

"But  he  would  be  sure  to  trace  us  out,  Fanny,  and  then  he 
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would  force  me  to  come  back  here  with  him,  and  we  should  have 
to  suffer  for  it  worse  than  ever.  Still,  Fanny,  think  it  all  over 
carefully.  We  don?t  know  what  may  happen,  or  what  he  may 
drive  us  to  do.  But,  whatever  may  happen,  keep  out  of  his  way. 
He  will  watch  to  cross-question  you ;  and  with  his  desperate  cun- 
ning there  is  no  knowing  what  he  may  find  out.  I  am  better  used 
to  him  than  you  are ;  and  I  could  see  by  the  look  of  his  face  this 
morning  that  he  is  afraid  of  me.  And  now,  go  and  look  after 
Charley.  I  shall  go  back  to  the  house,  or,  if  he  sees  us  together 
again,  he  will  suspect  me  more  than  ever.  Good-bye,  and  God 
bless  you,  Fanny.  Only  let  us  be  true  to  each  other,  and  trust  in 
God ;  and  all  will  come  right  some  day." 

And  so  they  parted.  But  Mary's  face  was  wet  with  tears  long 
before  she  reached  the  house.    Her  cross  was  hard  to  bear. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    TOUNGr  TEA-DEALER. 

"  The  ready  whisper  flies  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

Each  vouching  for  some  truth  he  never  knew." — Cowper. 

From  the  routine  of  a  school,  and  the  monotony  of  mending 
and  brushing  clothes  under  Mrs.  Dobson's  watchful  eye,  to  the 
sudden  strife  and  terrible  suspicions  of  life  under  the  very  same 
roof  with  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her,  had  been  a  fearful 
change  to  Fanny  Miller.  And,  now  that  the  first  crash  of  excite- 
ment was  over,  and  she  really  had  time  to  look  about  her,  and 
think  of  what  her  condition  was,  and  what  her  next  step  might 
have  to  be,  she  felt  the  blow  more  deeply  than  ever.  She  was  like 
one  who,  passing  through  a  dark,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  an  empty 
room,  suddenly  receives  a  sharp  blow  from  some  unseen  antago- 
nist, and  stands  still  in  silent  dread  of  a  second  blow  again  from 
the  unseen  foe.  So  sharply  and  unexpectedly  had  discovery  fallen 
upon  her. 

Not  that  she  for  a  moment  wavered  from  her  fixed  purpose  to 
remain  and  help  her  mistress  to  fight  out  the  battle  to  the  last ; 
but  she  had  so  often  contended  with  the  very  same  enemy  that 
now  beset  her,  and  always  with  the  same  result — that  of  utter 
defeat — that  at  times  a  spirit  of  sadness  and  despair  crept  over 
her,  struggle  against  it  as  she  might.  One  comfort,  however,  there 
was,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles,  that  no  one  about  the  farm 
appeared  to  have  the  least  suspicion  that  Fanny  Marshal  was  in 
any  way  other  than  what  she  seemed.  The  other  servants,  indeed, 
thought  now  and  then  that  she  was  a  little  "  high  and  mighty  "  in 
her  manner  (so  they  phrased  it)  and  that  their  mistress  seemed 
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greatly  taken  with  the  new  nursemaid.  But,  Fanny  bore  her 
position  well  and  kindly,  and  never  presumed  upon  it ;  so  that  by 
degrees  she  had  won  the  whole  kitchen  and  servants'  hall,  and  was 
good  friends  with  all  hands. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  within  a  day  or  two  before 
the  date  of  her  mistress's  visit  to  St.  Padron's,  by  which  time 
Fanny  had  grown  to  be  far  more  at  ease,  and  inclined  to  hope  for 
the  future.  She  little  knew  how  small  a  spark  is  enough  to  fire 
the  train  when  it  is  ready-laid. 

One  morning  Sam,  the  groom,  who  also  helped  in  the  garden, 
was  at  work  on  one  of  the  flower-beds  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
when  the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  dry  gravel  made  him  look  up 
from  the  rose-tree  he  was  clipping,  to  greet  the  new  comer.  It 
was  the  smart  young  tea-dealer  already  alluded  to  in  an  early 
chapter  of  our  story,  driving  his  stylish  dog-cart. 

"Hullo!"  cries  Sam;  "Hallo!  Mr.  '  Figs/  what  brings  you 
out  from  Sandymouth  so  early  this  morning?"" 

"  Business,  Sam  ;  only  business.  I've  got  a  long  round,  you 
see,  to-day,  and  so  am  obliged  to  call  here  and  at  the  Manor 
House  early.  Ladies  all  well  up  there,  Sam?"  pointing,  as  he 
spoke,  towards  the  house. 

"  All  pretty  tidy,  Figs,  thank  ye,  and  all  with  their  best  caps 
on,  no  doubt,  if  they  knows  you're  a  coming  to-day." 

Then  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  went  on  rather  sulkily,  clipping  the 
rose-tree,  the  young  grocer  being  a  deadly  rival  of  his  in  laying 
siege  to  the  heart  of  a  very  pretty  housemaid ;  and  away  rattled 
the  cart,  at  a  great  pace,  up  to  the  door  of  the  house,  in  the  porch 
of  which  stood  the  pretty  housemaid  herself  and  the  cook,  just  as 
Fanny  Miller  and  Charley  were  coming  out  for  their  morning 
walk. 

Mr.  Carter,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  drew  up  his  cart  to  the 
side  of  the  path,  to  let  the  nursemaid  and  child  pass,  looking  very 
hard  at  Fanny  as  he  did  so,  and  then  winking  in  a  very  knowing 
fashion  at  the  cook,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  &he  doesn't  think  small 
beer  of  herself." 

The  cook,  who  was  a  jolly,  redfaced  farmer's  daughter,  of 
about  forty,  apparently  understood  his  wink,  for  she  at  once  said, 
in  a  good-humoured  voice, — 

"Never  you  mind,"  Mr.  Carter;  "that's  a  very  tidy,  nice 
young  woman,  that  is,  and  a  deal  too  good-looking  for  you." 

"  All  right,  my  dear,"  replies  the  man  of  Congo  ;  "  all  right," 
getting  down  from  his  cart  as  he  spoke.  "  What  is  there  that 
comes  out  of  your  kitchen  that  isn't  nice,  aye,  and  handsome  too? 
A  sweet  pretty  gal,  I  must  say,  though.  Any  relation  o'  yours,, 
cook  ?" 
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"  Rather  too  stuck-up  for  mc/'  interposes  the  housemaid,  with 
her  hands  up  to  her  eyes,  watching  Fanny  as  she  and  the  young 
squire  made  their  way  across  the  garden  to  the  beech-walk. 
"  leather  too  much  of  a  fine  lady,  that  is,  for  the  country." 

"  Well,"  replies  Mr.  Pigs,  anxious  to  be  all  things  to  both 
sides  of  the  house,  "  perhaps  rather  too  much  of  a  swell,  eh  ? — a 
little  too  much  o'  the  sugar  crusted  on  the  outside,  eh,  Sarah  ?  I 
like  something  a  trifle  quieter  myself,  I  do/' 

Then  Mr.  Carter  got  out  his  red  memorandum -book,  and  went 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there,  after  a  deal  of  giggling,  whispering, 
and  flirting,  he  at  last  managed  to  get  his  orders,  during  the 
delivery  of  which,  Sam  looked  in  once  at  the  kitchen  window,  in 
a  very  sulky  fashion,  and  then  went  grumbling  back  to  his  work 
on  the  rose-bed. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  again  looked  up  to  greet  Mr.  Carter,  as 
the  dog-cart  came  whisking  down  the  gravel-walk. 

"  I  say,  Sam,  you've  a  doosid  nice  young  gel  up  there  for  a 
nursemaid.    Where  does  she  come  from  ?" 

"  From  her  last  place,  I  b'lieve." 

"Now,  don't  cut  up  rough,  Sam.'  And  whereas  her  last 
place?" 

"  The  one  she  come  from,  I  b'lieve." 

"You  don't  mean  it,  surely?"  inquires  the  tea-dealer.  "Why, 
what  a  wonderful  long  head  that  must  be  o'  yourn  to  carry  all  that 
in  it !  But,  Sam,  where  did  that  gel  come  from  ?  I  can't  help 
fancying  I've  seen  her  face  before  somewhere?" 

"  Seen  it  before?"  answers  Surly;  "most  likely  it  was  before, 
if  ye  ever  sin  it  at  all.  She  come  from  old  Dr.  Horam's,  that's 
where  she  come  from." 

"That's  not  the  place  I've  seen  her  in,  though,  Sam ;  I'll  be 
shot  if  it  is.  An  uncommon  nice-looking  gel  to  be  sure  !  Well, 
good  morning,  Sam.  You  sim  out  o'  spirits  this  morning.  Take 
care  of  yourself." 

And,  with  this  parting  valediction,  away  rolled  Mr.  Carter 
down  the  dusty  road  towards  the  Manor  House. 

As  he  drove  by  the  end  of  the  avenue,  he  again  cast  an  eager, 
inquisitive  look  at  poor  Fanny,  who,  quite  unconscious  of  his  gaze, 
was  standing  under  a  bccch-trcc,  at  play  with  Charley,  but  looking 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

"  I'll  swear,  he  thought  to  himself,  I'll  swear  that  I  have  seen 
that  pretty  face  before  somewhere;  but,  hang  mc,  if  I  knows 
where.  But  I'm  such  a  chap  for  seeing  pretty  faces ;  that's  it,  I 
suppose.  It's  a  goodish  while  ago,  too.  Where  was  it  ?"  This 
question  occupied  him  the  best  part  of  the  way  on  towards  the 
Manor  House  ;  and  for  a  time  to  no  purpose.    But,  all  at  once,  it 
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flashed  across  his  mind,  in  that  odd,  sudden  fashion  in  which 
memory  now  and  then  likes  to  surprise  us.  "  Good  Lord/'  he  said, 
in  a  whisper,  to  himself,  bringing  down  his  whip  smartly  on  the 
mare's  back  as  he  spoke.  "  Good  Lord  !  why  it's  never  old 
Miller's  grand  Miss  of  a  thing  that  giv  herself  such  airs,  and  then 
cut  and  run  for  it !  It  can't  be  her,  for  she'd  never  go  to  H Oram's 
to  hide  away.  And,  yet  it's  the  very  ditto  of  her,  that  grand,  fine, 
style  of  walking,  and  the  look  she  giv'  them  two  maids  as  she  went 
out  o'  the  door.    It  is  her  all  over,  as  safe  as  a  pound  o'  tea  !" 

By  this  time  he  had  got  to  the  Manor  House  ;  and  then  ensued 
another  little  drama  made  up,  as  before,  of  gossip,  business,  and 
flirting,  in  the  course  of  which  he  asked  the  "  ladies "  if  they 
knowed  that  uncommon  pretty  <c  gel"  they'd  got  up  to  the  Farm  ? 
And  where  did  she  come  from  ? 

They  all  knew  her  by  sight,  they  said.  She  was  at  church 
last  Sunday.  But  all  else  they  knew  was  that  she  came  from 
Sandymouth,  and  was  rather  grand. 

Then,  Mr.  Figs  slowly  imparted  to  the  assembled  quorum  in 
the  servants'  hall,  in  his  most  oracular  manner,  the  discovery  he 
had  just  made. 

"  I'm  pretty  sharp,  I  am,  when  I  sees  a  pretty  face,  and  it 
takes  uncommon  white  chalk  to  mark  out  what  I  once  sets  down 
in  my  memorandum.  I  know'd  that  gel  the  minute  I  set  eyes  on 
her.  She's  that  old  fisherman's  '  gel 3  out  to  St.  Padron's  !  that's 
what  she  is ;  she  that  took  and  run  away,  and  was  never  heard  on, 
in  spite  of  bills  and  five  pound  reward ! " 

At  this  amazing  piece  of  news  there  was  a  general  outcry  of 
astonishment  throughout  the  assembly,  which  culminated  in  one 
grand  chorus  of — - 

"  O,  Mr.  Carter  !  you  don't  say  so  !" 

At  this  agonizing  stage  of  the  drama,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  becoming  tragic,  the  mistress  of  the  house  suddenly  entered 
the  room  to  give  her  orders  for  dinner,  which  she  always  did  in 
propria  persona,  and  all  the  panic-stricken  listeners  but  the  cook 
darted  away  to  their  own  more  special  domains  and  duties.  Mr. 
Figs  bowed,  turned  himself  into  a  silent  statue,  and  stood  grimly 
on  the  mat  at  the  door. 

"  No  further  orders,  Ma'am — to-day,  Ma'am  ?"  says  the  statue. 

"  Nothing,  Mr.  Carter." 

Then  the  old  lady  and  the  cook  were  left  alone,  and  no  sooner 
was  dinner  settled  than  Mrs.  Stone  had  conveyed  to  her  a  highly 
florid  edition  of  the  astounding  piece  of  news  brought  from  the 
farm. 

"  You  haven't  heard  the  news,  I  s'pose,  'm  ?" 
"  What  news,  cook  ?  how  should  I  ?" 
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u  That  young  person,  'm,  up  to  the  farm,  that's  bin  a  givin' 
herself  all  them  airs  and  graces,  if  you  please,  'm,  is  nothing  but 
that  young  gel  that  runned  away  and  disgraced  herself  with  some 
young  chap,  out  to  St.  Padron's." 

"  What !  Fanny  Miller? — nonsense,  cook,  non-sense  /" 

"  Yes,  ;m — Fanny,  Miss  Fanny  Marshall — so  I  hear." 

"  Ah,  Fanny  Marshall,  it  may  be,  but  not  Miller.  She  was  the 
Doctor's  wardrobe  woman,  under  Mrs.  Dobson,  cook.  And  Mrs. 
Dobson  is  not  the  woman  to  have  such  a  girl  as  that,  without  a 
character,  I'm  quite  sure." 

"  Well,  'm,  I  can't  say  as  to  that,  but  young  Mr.  Carter,  he 
says — he  knows  her  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own  mother,  and 
could  take  his  '  Davy'  the  minute  he  set  eyes  on  her — (  Cook,'  he 
says — as  you  was  coming  into  the  'all,  'm — (  Cook,'  he  says,  c  that's 
the  young  female  from  St.  Padron's,  as  cut  and  run  a  year  or  two 
agone  !' " 

' c  God  bless  me  V  said  the  old  lady,  at  last,  e<  it's  the  most  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  news  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  must  go  and 
tell  the  Squire." 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  morning  that  the  old  squire  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  the  house,  not  in  the  most 
amiable  frame  of  mind,  waiting  for  his  son,  who  had  promised  to 
ride  over  from  the  farm  that  morning,  on  his  way  to  Sandy  mouth, 
and  talk  over  some  question  of  repairs. 

Frank,  however,  was  already  twenty  minutes  behind  his  time, 
and  had  not  yet  appeared,  so  that  the  old  man  was  ready  to  ex- 
plode at  the  first  touch. 

"  O,  Squire,  have  you  heard  the  news,  my  dear  ?" 

"No,"  was  the  savage  answer,  "the  Squire  has  not  heard  the 
news,  and  doesn't  want  to  hear  any  of  the  gossip  from  Sandy- 
mouth.  That  prating  tea-dealer's  cart  is  here  again — I  saw  it  go 
by  just  now \  what  cock  and  a  bull  story  has  he  told  you  now?" 

"  My  dear  squire,  you'll  hardly  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that-" 

"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  tell  me  your  news,  if  you  have  got 
any  to  tell  ?" 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you,  squire,  but  you  snatch  the  words 
out  of  my  mouth  in  such  a  dreadful  manner,  will  you  believe  it, 
squire — " 

w  How  upon  earth,  ma'am,  can  I  tell  whether  I'll  believe  it  or 
not  before  I  know  what  your  precious  news  is  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  squire,  the  nurse-maid  up  at  the  Farm  turns  out 
to  be  that  old  fisherman's  girl  that  ran  away  from  St.  Padron's, 
and  that  the  detective  came  down  from  London  about !  There, 
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squire,  that's  the  news.  And  a  most  extraordinary  piece  of  news 
it  is,  too." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  old  man,  bursting  into  a  hearty 
laugh,  "  it  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  news,  I  must  say ;  but  it's 
far  too  rich  and  good  for  me.  What  did  the  grocer  charge  you  a 
pound  for  it  ?  It's  worth  a  guinea  ;  it's  as  good  as  green  tea,  I'll 
bet,  to  all  those  idle  wenches  in  the  kitchen." 

"Well,  Squire,  you  can  laugh  as  you  please.    I  didn't  buy  it 

at  all ;  but  the  young  man  can  take  his  Bible  oath  it's  true,  and 
 >} 

"  He  may  take  as  many  Bible  oaths  as  there  are  grains  of  sand 
in  his  sugar ;  but  he  must  take  that  packet  somewhere  else.  Swal- 
low it,  I  can't  and  won't." 

And  then  the  old  man  walked  hastily  across  the  lawn  to  a 
point  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  winding  road,  and  took  out 
his  watch. 

"  A  half-an-hour  late,  as  usual.    It  is  him,  I  believe,  at  last." 

And  Mr.  Prank  Stone  it  was,  just  in  sight. 

As  the  young  man  presently  strode  hastily  across  the  grass  to 
meet  his  father,  a  sudden  thought  all  at  once  flashed  through  the 
old  man's  mind,  and  instantly  sprang  into  words  : 

"  Late,  of  course,  Frank,  as  usual.    Piper's  Island  again  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  Piper's  Island,  for  I  haven't  been  out  of  En- 
combe,  to-day.  The  fact  is,  our  clocks  are  all  wrong ;  and  Mary 
isn't  at  all  the  thing,  and  " 

"  That  will  do,  that  will  do,"  interrupted  the  old  man  hastily. 
"  You're  quite  a  genius  for  excuses,  I  know.  But  what  on  earth 
does  all  this  pack  o'  lies  mean  about  some  young  girl  up  at  the 
Farm  being  old  Miller's  daughter  ?" 

No  answer  was  needed  to  this  terrible  inquiry. 

As  it  fell  upon  the  son's  ear  he  turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  for 
a  moment  was  unable  to  say  a  single  word. 

At  last,  in  a  broken,  hurried  voice,  he  answered— 

"  What  girl,  sir  ?  You  really  seem  in  a  tremendous  state  of 
mmd  about  something,  and  I  get  the  benefit  of  it  as  usual." 

But  this  was  about  the  most  fatal  reply  he  could  have  made. 

"  What  girl  ?"  repeated  the  old  man,  bittterly.  "  It's  come  to 
that,  has  it  ?  Then  you  must  be  driven  up  very  hard  indeed,  be- 
fore you  come  down  to  such  a  poor,  thin,  beggarly  lie,  as  what  girl? 
I  will  tell  you,  however,  as  you  don't  seem  to  have  your  wits  about 
you.  It's  the  girl  that  left  her  father's  home  at  St.  Padron's,  and 
ran  away  after  some  rascally  villain  or  other,  and  has  never  been 
heard  of  till  now ;  the  girl  that  you  offered  five  pounds  reward  for, 
and  that  we  all  got  down  the  detective  from  Scotland  Yard  about, 
and  couldn't  find  her.    There— that's  the  girl ;  and  now  she's 
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turned  up  at  the  Manor  Farm.    So,  at  least,  they  say.    Is  it  true, 
or  is  it  false  ?    That's  all  I  want  to  know."  ' 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  true,  sir/'  he  answered  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  You're  afraid,  are  you,  Mr.  Frank  Stone  ?"  was  the  furious 
reply.  "  Then,  if  you  are  afraid,  it  must  be  a  bad  case  indeed. 
It's  all  true,  then,  and  you,  after  all,  are  the  scoundrel  who  led 
this  poor  girl  away  from  her  home,  cheated  and  ruined  her,  hid 
her  away  from  her  father,  and  now,  I  suppose,  brought  her  out 
here  to  the  farm,  to  shame  your  unlucky  wife  with  a  sight  of  your 
villainy  ?  No  wonder  that  your  voice  trembles.  No  wonder  that 
you  stand  there  like  a  dog  with  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

"  Will  you — "  interrupted  his  son,  "  will  you  hear  me  say  one 
word  in  defence  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  want  any  words  in  defence.  Nobody  but  the 
villain  who  was  base  enough  to  do  such  work  would  ever  dare 
talk  of  defence.  It's  enough  for  me — more  than  enough  for  an 
old  man  whose  name  has  never  been  tarnished  before  with  a  lie, — 
that  my  son  is  a  scoundrel,  and  a  cowardly  one  too,  who  has  added 

sin  to  sin  and  lie  to  lie,  until  his  father's  heart  is  pretty  well 

broken,  and  " 

Here  the  old  man  fairly  broke  down,  in  utter  shame  and  sor- 
row and  anger,  at  the  terrible  calamity  that  had  come  upon  him. 
The  tears  forced  their  way  into  his  eyes  as  he  turned  aside  to  hide 
them. 

As  for  the  criminal,  he  stood  utterly  struck  dumb  and  con- 
founded for  a  time,  and  then  only  spoke  what  he  had  far  better 
have  left  unsaid. 

"  But  young  men,  sir,  will  be  young  men  ! — and  other  fellows 
beside  me  have  '  sown  their  wild  oats.'  " 

"  Young  men  will  be  young  men  !  will  they  ?"  was  the  bitter 
answer.  "You  have  never  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  man.  God  help 
me  in  my  old  age,  and  forgive  me  for  saying  so  of  my  own  son. 
You  have  been  a  coward  and  a  liar  all  your  life  long,  but  never  a 
man,  Frank,  never  a  man.  And,  as  for  your  wild  oats,  were  there 
none  that  you  could  sow  without  carrying  misery  and  shame  into 
two  homes,  and  making  the  hearts  of  two  women  sad  and  black- 
ened for  ever  with  your  false  words  ?" 

Not  a  word  came  in  reply  to  this  furious  tirade ;  so  on  went 
the  Squire  once  more,  more  quietly,  but  with  unbroken  bitter- 
ness. 

"  '  Wild  oats/  you  call  them,  do  you  ?  All  I  can  say,  is,  it's 
seed  of  the  devil's  sowing,  then ;  a  black  seed-time,  and  a  black 
harvest.  Black  from  beginning  to  end,  black  all  the  way  through. 
Do  you  know  that  the  old  man  at  St.  Padron's  is  dying  for  loss  of 
his  child  ?    Do  you  know  that  you  have  brought  shame  and  insult 
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upon  that  poor  girl,  Mary  Vining, — shame  upon  her  family, — and 
shame  upon  your  poor  foolish,  doting  mother,  and  shame  upon 
the  stones  of  Encombe  Manor  ?" 
Still  not  a  word  came  in  reply. 

"  Is  all  this  nothing  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  now  waxing  furious 
as  ever.  "  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Haven't  you  got  a  word  to 
say?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  miserable  old  man's 
child,  now  she  is  in  your  clutches  again  ?" 

Then  came  a  surly  answer — 

"I  never  brought  her  to  Encombe.  It  was  her  own  doing, 
and  my  wife's.  She  came  of  her  own  accord,  and  I  never  knew 
or  heard  of  her  till  she  was  in  the  house.  More  than  this,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.    It's  done  now,  and  can't  be  undone." 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  old  man  more  quietly  but  more  bit- 
terly than  before.  "  Be  it  so,  then,  if  that  is  your  only  answer. 
But  you  are  no  longer  son  of  mine,  and  I  never  care  to  see  you 
again.  As  long  as  you  live  you  shall  never  want  bread  and  a  roof 
to  cover  you ;  and  if  your  wife  and  son  outlive  you,  and  God  grant 
they  may,  /  will  take  care  that  they  shall  never  want,  or  have  to 
depend  on  you  for  support.  My  time  won't  be  long,  now,  but  I 
pray  God  for  enough  to  manage  this  much,  and  then  die 
content." 

Then  the  old  Squire  turned  his  back  on  his  son,  and  went 
wearily  away  to  the  dining-room,  where  his  wife  sat  knitting  a 
blue  and  red  comforter  for  her  dear  boy  Frank,  when  he  went  on 
his  shooting  expeditions,  little  knowing  of  the  terrible  act  in  the 
drama  that  had  just  been  played  out  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
that  cozy  retreat,  and  that  her  "  pet "  had  played  in  it  so  shameful 
a  part. 

"  Wife,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
his  great  arm-chair.  "Wife,  give  me  some  brandy.  I'm  very 
ill.  It's  cut  me  to  the  heart.  Send  off  a  man  and  a  horse  for  old 
Vining.    Tell  him  to  ride  hard." 

Ride  hard  he  did ;  but  when  old  Dr.  Vining  reached  the  Manor 
House,  the  first  stroke  of  a  seizure  had  fallen.  The  Squire  could 
still  speak,  but  his  right  side  was  dead,  and  his  face  drawn  up  into 
a  strange  distortion.  Another  docior  was  summoned,  but  the  two 
were  as  powerless  to  relieve  him  as  one.  All  depended,  they  said, 
on  his  being  kept  quiet,  humoured — for  the  present  at  least — quiet 
in  every  way.    And  in  this  state  he  lay  all  that  night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  a  little  more  conscious  and  sensible ; 
muttered  his  son  Frank's  name,  and  then  that  of  the  family  law- 
yer, and  this  he  repeated  many  times. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  little  doctor,  u  he  wants  to  see 
his  son;  that's  only  natural  enough.    Mr.  Frank  had  better  be 
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sent  for  directly,  and  I  will  call  on  my  way  home  and  send  John- 
son the  lawyer  down  to  him  at  once.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my 
dear  madam,  my  worthy  old  friend  may  get  up  again  yet,  especi- 
ally if  he  gets  through  to-day  quietly.  But  whatever  you  do, 
don't  let  him  be  ruffled  now,  or  he  mayn't  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
lawyer  when  he  comes. " 

Within  an  hour  Mr.  Frank  was  at  the  Manor  House,  and  in 
close  converse  with  his  mother,  who,  still  knowing  nothing  of 
what  had  happened  the  day  before,  was  pouring  forth  lamentations 
for  her  husband,  in  watery  profusion. 

"  My  dear  Frank,  whatever  you  do,  don't  say  a  word  to  cross 
him.  The  doctors  both  declared  that  if  he  was  crossed  they 
wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences,  and  he  mightn't  be  able  to 
see  the  lawyer  when  he  comes.'" 

"  Oh  !"  replies  Frank,  "  he  has  sent  for  the  lawyer,  has  he, 
mother  ?  What  is  he  up  to  now  ?  I  thought  that  his  will  was 
all  made  and  settled  long  ago." 

"  So  it  was,  my  dear  boy,  because,  though  the  Squire  is  very 
close  about  such  matters,  he  told  me  that  much.  Why,  it  was  the 
very  day  after  dear  little  Charley  was  christened.  '  There/  he  said, 
'  that's  off  my  mind  now ;  I  have  made  it  all  right  for  Frank,  and 
if  anything  happens  to  him,  all  right  for  the  wife  and  the  boy.' 
But,  whatever  you  do,  Frank,  don't  say  a  word  to  him  now  about 
that  matter,  or  he  will  be  ready  to  eat  me  up  for  mentioning  it. 
He  is  so  very  close,  is  your  father." 

"Don't  you  be  afraid,  mother;  I  won't  say  a  word  of  what 
you  have  told  me — never  fear." 

"  Don't  speak  a  word,  Frank,  about  anything.  The  doctor 
specially  charged  that  not  a  word  was  to  be  said  to  him  about  any 
business.  Let  him  alone  till  the  lawyer  comes,  or  I  won't  answer 
for  his  being  able  to  make  Johnson  understand  a  single  word." 

"  Then  what  is  the  use  of  my  seeing  him,"  was  the  dutiful 
reply.  "  Why  did  you  send  for  me,  if  you  don't  want  me  now 
I'm  here  ?" 

"  But  we  do  want  you,  my  dear  boy.  The  Squire  expressly 
mentioned  your  name.  '  Frank,  Frank, — the  will,  the  will/  that's 
what  he  kept  on  repeating." 

"  Oh  !  I  sec  now,"  replied  the  dear  boy, — "  I  sec  now" — as  if 
a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him.  "  Tlie  lawyer  has  not  been 
here  since  that  day  after  Charley's  christening,  has  he  ?" 

"  No,  Frank,  I  am  sure  he  has  not,  because  I  recollect  well  it 
was  a  Tuesday,  and  the  east  wind  had  " 

"Never  mind  the  cast  wind — that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  are  sure  that  Johnson  has  never  been  here  since  that  day  ? — 
That's  all  I  want  to  know." 
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u  Quite  certain,  Frank ;  but  be  sure  that  you  don't  say  a  word! 
to  worry  your  father,  of  any  kind." 

"  All  right,  mother.  I'll  just  step  up  and  ask  the  nurse  if  I 
can  see  him  for  a  minute." 

And  away  he  went  softly  upstairs,  smiling,  and  with  as  calm 
and  unmoved  a  face  as  if  going  to  cut  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the 
vinery. 

The  poor  old  Squire  lay  on  his  accustomed  bed,  a  mighty  four- 
poster  with  dark  mahogany  pillars  at  the  corners,  and  heavy  cur- 
tains all  round,  now  drawn  back  and  furled.  His  wife  was  too 
weak  and  terrified  to  wait  on  or  nurse  him  in  this  dark  hour, 
though  she  would  willingly  have  given  her  life  to  save  him.  Her 
place  was  therefore  taken  by  a  decent,  old  widow  from  the  village, 
who  herself  almost  as  old  as  the  Squire, had  nursed  all  the  sick  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  previous  twenty  years,  such,  that  is, 
as  could  afford  to  be  nursed.  The  others  must  make  shift  to  die 
as  well  as  they  could,  without  help.  Poverty,  neglect,  disease,  and 
the  parish  doctor  soon  did  all  that  was  needed,  and  it  was  astonish- 
ing how  easily  they  died.  But  poor  old  Janet  Hudson  had  always 
been  a  favourite  with  the  Squire,  and  hers  was  the  only  presence 
that  he  now  tolerated  by  his  bed-side. 

Frank  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  and  beckoned  to  the  old 
woman  to  come  out  and  speak  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Frank,  I'm  main  glad  you're  come." 

"  WJiat  for,  nurse  ?    Does  he  want  me  ?" 

"  Poor  dear  lamb  !  I  scace  knows  what  he  do  want.  Why, 
bless'e,  he  hardly  knows  hisself.  But  he  kips  on  a  picking  at  the 
clothes,  like,  and  saying  over  to  hisself,  '  Now  then,  Johnson,  where' s 
the  will,  where' s  the  will  ?  What  a  time  you  are  about  it  V  As  if  the 
lawyer  was  there  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  !" 

cc  Well,  I'll  just  go  in,  nurse,  and  see  him,  as  he  mentioned 
my  name  so  often.    Perhaps  he's  got  something  to  say  to  me." 

The  poor  old  Squire  was  lying  very  still,  when  his  son  entered 
the  room,  and  appeared  to  be  looking  calmly  out  of  the  window  at 
a  line  of  tall  elm  trees,  where  the  rooks  were  holding  a  noisy 
parliament.  The  hills  behind  the  trees  were  covered  with  grey 
mist,  through  which  the  morning  sunlight  had,  as  yet,  hardly 
made  its  way.  All  was  bright,  and  fair,  and  still ;  and  the 
summer  air  came  softly  through  the  half-open  window.  But 
neither  busy  rooks,  nor  golden  sunshine,  nor  summer  breeze  were 
in  the  old  man's  thoughts.  All  these  things  he  saw  and  felt,  and 
yet  he  knew  them  not.  One  matter  filled  all  his  heart  at  that 
moment :  the  fact  that  his  only  son  was  a  scoundrel,  and  had 
brought  shame  upon  the  old  Manor  House. 

Now  and  then  he  tossed  his  hand  idlv  to  and  fro,  and  then  as 
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idly  muttered  a  few  broken  words,  only  half  audible,  and  of  which 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  himself. 

The  nurse  listened  keenly,  and  Frank  Stone  held  up  his  finger 
to  her  to  keep  still  and  silent,  as  he  stooped  forward  to  catch  a 
sound  of  what  was  said.    But  both  listened  in  vain. 

If  they  could  have  made  out  the  broken  babble,  they  would 
have  heard, — 

"  Always  a  liar,  ma'am,  I  tell  you  ;  always  a  liar ;  at  home 
and  at  school ;  always,  always  !  Now  then,  Johnson,  where  is  the 
paper  ?    Always,  I  say,  wife,  always,  and  now  he's  worse." 

"  Did  you  speak,  sir  ?"  at  last  said  the  watcher ;  "  did  you 
speak  ?    Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?" 

Then  the  sick  man's  eyes  turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  slowly  settled  on  his  son's  face, — 

"  You  here  ?  Nothing  you  can  do  ?  nothing.  Go  away. 
Nothing,  unless  you  go  away." 

"I  thought  you  wanted  me,  as  you  mentioned  my  name  so 
often.  And  a  son's  place  is  surely  by  his  father's  bedside  at  such 
a  time  as  this." 

Then  the  heavy  eyes  lighted  up  with  sudden  intelligence,  and 
flashed  angrily  as  he  replied, — 

"Go  away  sir,  you're  no  son  of  mine;  ruined  my  name — a 
curse  and  a  shame  to  all  belonging  to  you.  Go,  I  say,  before  I 
say  words  you  will  wish  that  you  never  heard." 

And  as  he  said  this,  the  old  man's  face  flushed  again  with 
angry  passion,  and  he  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  weary  and  exhausted, 
yet  still  repeating  the  old  words,  "  Always  a  liar,  always," 

But  Frank  Stone  never  moved  an  inch.  At  the  last  words  of 
his  father,  he  turned  pale  with  rage  and  annoyance  at  being  thus 
addressed  in  the  presence  of  another  person ;  but  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay  and  work  out  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

Old  Janet  now  bustled  forward,  and  did  what  she  could  to 
soothe  the  old  man  by  trying  to  re-arrange  his  pillow  and  offering 
him  some  of  the  draught  which  the  doctor  had  ordered.  But  he 
declined  both  services,  pushed  the  woman's  hand  angrily  from  him, 
and  glared  angrily  at  his  son. 

"  Do  'e  go,"  urged  the  nurse ;  "  go  now,  there's  a  dear,  Master 
Frank." 

"  No,  nurse,  I  can't  go ;  it's  my  business  and  my  place  to  be 
here,  although  my  father,  poor  man,  is  in  such  a  state  as  not  to 
know  me.  He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  saying,  that's  the  fact.  I 
shall  stay  till  the  lawyer  comes." 

"Is  that  man  gone?"  asked  the  same,  sharp,  broken  voice. 
"  Who  is  it  talking  ?  Is  he  gone  ?  Take  him  away,  he'll  kill  me, 
I  know  he  will." 
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<c  Never  mind,  nurse  ;  never  mind.  He  doesn't  know  what  he 
is  saying." 

"  Not  know  what  I  am  saying,  don't  I  ?  Yes,  I  do,  Frank 
Stone,  I  know  well  enough.  I  see  you,  and  know  you,  and  if  you 
don't  leave  the  room  this  very  moment,  I  will  ring  for  the  servants 
to  turn  you  out/' 

This  he  screamed  out  in  his  loudest  voice,  and  then  once 
more  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  speechless,  and  more  exhausted 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Frank  Stone  now  saw  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he  dared, 
as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  go ;  and  at  once  left  the  room.  He  had 
accomplished  his  object,  and  stalked  moodily  away  down-stairs  to 
the  dining-room,  where  his  mother  watched  for  his  coming. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  she  cried,  eagerly,  "  how  do  you  think 
he  is?" 

"1  don't  see  much  change,  mother,"  was  the  cool  answer. 
cc  He  knows  me,  that's  certain,  and  talks  a  little,  in  a  rambling 
fashion.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  like  me  to  be  there,  and  so  I  came 
away." 

"  That's  a  dear,  good,  boy." 

cc  At  what  time  does  the  lawyer  come  ?" 

"We  are  waiting  for  him  now,  expecting  him  every  minute.  I 
trust  he's  not  gone  to  Exeter  to-day." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  will  j  ust  run  up  to  the  farm  and  see  Mary, 
and  come  back  again  this  afternoon.  You  will  let  me  know,  of 
course,  if  he  should  ask  for  me  again." 

And  then  Mr.  F.  Stone  lighted  a  cigar  at  the  door,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  trotted  quietly  back  to  the  farm,  in  time  for 
luncheon. 

Two  hours  later,  when  Johnson,  the  lawyer,  at  last  did  come, 
the  Squire  was  apparently  unable  to  understand  a  word  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  totally  unable  to  speak  intelligibly.  The  time  for 
will-making  was  past  and  gone  for  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  old 
Janet  coaxed,  that  Mrs.  Stone  lamented,  and  the  lawyer  entreated 
in  his  gentlest  voice.  Now  and  then  a  flash  of  old  light  shone  out 
from  the  sick  man's  eyes,  and  a  word  seemed  to  be  struggling  to 
escape  from  his  lips  ;  but  the  light  died  slowly  out,  and  the  word 
never  passed  into  sound. 

The  old  man  lingered  for  several  weeks,  but  it  was  a  living 
death.  Darkness  was  closing  in  thickly  all  round  him,  and  the 
end  was  not  far  off. 

Only  once  through  all  those  long  and  dreary  days  did  con- 
sciousness come  back  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  dying  man,  and 
then  but  for  a  passing  moment.  The  heavy  clouds  parted,  and 
there  came  one  happy  ray  of  light  to  tell  that  all  was  not  utter 
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darkness.  The  old,  white-haired,  rector  of  the  parish,  one  of  the 
Squire's  oldest,  tried,  friends  was  watching  beside  his  bed,  as  he 
had  done  at  intervals  throughout  his  illness,  and  once  more  shook 
him  by  the  hand  before  he  went. 

u  It  can't  do  him  any  harm,  my  dear  lady,"  he  was  saying  to 
the  poor  wife,  "  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  me,"  ■ 

When,  to  his  amazement,  the  pressure  of  his  hand  was  re- 
turned, and  he  felt  the  sick  man's  hand  clasp  his  own. 

Kneeling  down  by  the  bedside,  the  rector  repeated  a  few  well- 
known  verses  from  the  "  Book  of  Life/'  and  then  a  line  of  prayer. 
As  he  did  so,  the  heavy  eyes  at  which  he  looked  slowly  opened  once 
more,  gazed  at  him,  at  the  weeping  wife,  and  old  Janet,  with  a 
smile  of  infinite  tenderness,  then  the  lips  moved,  and  the  words 
came  faint  and  slow,  "  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me." 

Then  there  fell  a  deep  silence  over  all  the  room,  a  ray  of 
intensely  brilliant  sunshine  shone  out  from  behind  a  passing  cloud, 
fell  on  the  sick  man's  face,  crowned  it  with  glory,  and  passed 
away. 

The  old  Squire  never  spoke  again. 

But  some  weeks  had  to  pass,  yet,  before  the  summons  came  for 
him ;  and  his  death,  at  last,  happened  when  the  clouds  had  risen 
elsewhere,  and  darkness  filled  another  house  so  deeply,  that  the 
old  man  was  all  but  unheeded,  except  by  those  who  waited  and 
watched  by  his  bedside. 

To  that  part  of  our  story  we  must  now  return. 
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"  When  first  I  took  my  pen  in  hand  thus  for  to  write,  I  did 
not  understand  that  I  at  all  should  make  a  little  book  in  such  a 
mode.""  Such  an  apology  does  the  immortal  Bedfordshire  tinker 
make  for  a  book  which  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every 
language  in  the  world ;  such  an  apology  do  I  make  "  for  this,  my 
scribble/'  of  which  mayhap  ten  lines  may  be  read  by  the  intel- 
ligent public,  and  the  rest  left  to  oblivion's  sable  shade.  For,  in 
good  sooth,  when  I  took  my  pen  in  hand,  more  for  the  diversion  of 
myself  from  <e  worser  thoughts  "  than  aught  else,  I  had  no  very 
definite  idea  what  was  the  subject  which  was  to  be  illuminated 
and  expounded.  The  very  pen  itself  is  of  the  vilest,  no  good 
"  grey-goose  quill, "  such  as  helped  the  worthy  Scotch  divine  to 
pen  the  mighty  tomes  which  appal  the  student  at  the  very 
threshold,  but  as  sorry,  perverse,  and  cross-grained  a  piece  of 
wrought  steel  as  ever  stopped  the  flow  of  a  man's  thought,  and 
induced  him  to  tear  his  thinning  locks.  A  good  pen  is,  I  take  it, 
very  like  a  good  woman,  precious,  inestimably  precious,  for  its 
very  rarity,  a  thing  to  be  petted  and  made  much  of,  and  whose 
loss  is  to  be  mourned  as  one  mourneth  over  the  love  of  one's  youth. 
Depend  upon  it,  had  not  the  great  master-writers  of  old  been 
provided  with  good  pens,  pens  that  halted  not,  nor  sputtered,  nor 
scratched,  but  ran  along,  tipped  with  electric  fire,  putting  to 
paper  the  grand  thoughts  that  flowed  out,  red-hot  from  the 
mighty  furnace  of  the  brain,  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
Macbeth,  and  Othello,  and  Iago,  those  heroes  of  a  disordered 
digestion,  might  never  have  plotted  and  sinned ;  Perdita  and  sweet 
Anne  Page  might  never  have  witched  the  world  in  fire ;  the  great 
company  of  visitants  from  the  wrorld  of  fiction  and  poesy,  which 
come  to  cheer  us  when  things  are  dark — aye,  and  to  stand  to  us  in 
the  place  of  some  loved  one  now  in  the  "  land  of  the  leal," — might 
never  have  gathered  together. 

"  Travels  in  search  of  a  good  pen"  may  possibly  be  as  interest- 
ing, and  certainly  as  useful  as  the  many  volumes  of  travel  written 
by  the  domestic  hearth,  while  the  writer's  imagination  is  roving 
in  northern  latitudes,  or  under  the  Southern  Cross.    But  as  the 
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dear  old  penny  novelists  say,  "  A  truce  n  to  all  this,  let  me  com- 
mence the  subject  under  consideration. 

It  is  really  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  out  what  to  write 
about  now-a-days :  everything  has  been  exhausted  save  truth, 
and  that  lies  so  close  and  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  proverbial 
well,  that  literary  anglers  have  ceased  to  have  aught  to  do  with  it. 
Just  as  a  rustic  schoolboy,  having  fished  on  many  a  stolen  holiday 
for  that  wary  old  campaigner  of  a  trout,  and,  having  failed  to 
lure  it,  with  the  most  specious  of  baits,  from  the  dark  hole  under 
the  splashing  mill-weir,  at  last  betakes  himself  to  the  capture  of 
the  humble  minnow  and  the  plebeian  eel ;  so  the  caterers  for  the 
public  taste,  finding  that  truth  will  not  "draw,"  put  vice  and  folly 
on  the  boards.  But  what  is  a  man  to  write  about  ?  <c  The  Girl  of 
the  Period  ** — Pah  !  How  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  the  ever- 
lasting talk  about  that  mythical  creature.  She  has  run  her  course, 
and  been  played  nightly  before  full  houses,  both  in  the  hideous- 
ness  of  her  war-paint  and  feathers,  and  in  that  state  which  might 
be  described  as  our  first  mother's  before  she  "  took  to  vestments.'5 

The  Byron-Stowe  Controversy  ?  Heaven  forfend  that  cleanly 
steel-pen  should  ever  be  sullied  by  such  dirt.  Quieta  non  mover e 
is  one  of  the  noblest  maxims  extant,  and  cannot  be  better  acted 
up  to  than  by  letting  the  quiet  dead,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  lie  peacefully  at  rest  till  the  time  when  the  book  is  made 
up,  and  you  and  I,  brother  sinner,  will  have  much  to  answer  for. 

We  have  no  right  to  pelt  one  another.  If  Mrs.  Potiphar 
Jones5  life  is  not  quite  the  thing  that  it  should  be,  if  there  are 
sundry  little  facts  in  the  history  of  our  next  door  neighbour,  the 
stock-broker,  which  might  not  bear  investigation,  need  we  join  the 
universal  howl  ? 

There  is  that  boy  of  yours  at  Oxford,  how  do  you  know  but 
at  this  very  moment  he  is  heaping  up  a  load  of  debt,  which  will 
crush  the  life  out  of  him  and  break  your  heart  some  day  ?  There 
is  the  fair-faced,  clear-eyed,  supple-limbed  daughter  of  your  love, 
how  know  you  but  that  one  day  you  may  be  bowing  your  head 
before  the  story  of  her  shame? 

There  is  one  text  of  Holy  Writ  that  comes  ringing  strangely 
through  my  head  at  this  moment,  "  I  say  unto  you  this  man  went 
down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other."  Study  the 
parable  of  real  life,  of  which  this  is  the  moral,  and  forgive. 

One  is  almost  afraid  to  make  the  eminently  original  remark, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;  but  true  it  is,  never- 
theless, there  is  nothing  new  to  write  about.  What  has  been,  as 
what  is,  will  be,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  when  it  will 
be  time  to  ring  down  the  lights,  and  answer  to  the  great  roll-call, 
"  Adsum."    In  my  deep  perplexity,  as  I  sit  over  my  matutinal  tea 
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and  toast,  amongst  a  shoal  of  suspicious  blue  enveloped  missives, 
comes  before  my  eyes  a  white  oasis  in  the  desert  of  unpaid  bills. 
Well  do  I  know  the  ungainly,  sprawling  hand,  much  as  if  a 
drunken  spider  had  tumbled  out  of  a  bottle  of  ink  and  lost  its 
way  over  an  envelope.  "  Come  over  and  stay  with  us,"  run  the 
hieroglyphics,  "there  is  a  house  full  of  jolly  people.  Edie  Cameron 
is  here'''' — (Be  still,  thou  beating  heart!) — "and  the  birds  are  in 
A  1  condition,  so  come  at  once.'"' 

Ah,  honest  J ack,  there  is  double  balm  in  this,  thy  kind  note ; 
it  gives  me  a  vista  of  a  week's  happiness  in  one  of  the  very  best 
houses  in  Blankshire,  and  it  has  supplied  me  with  a  peg  whereon 
to  commit  literary  infanticide,  to  hang  the  offspring  of  my  brain. 
Eureka  !  Country  houses  shall  be  my  theme,  and  a  very  agreeable 
and  pleasant  one,  too,  if  I  can  but  do  it  justice.  From  the  12th 
of  August,  when  the  first  blood  of  the  grouse  in  the  north  dyes 
the  heather,  and  the  1st  of  September  in  the  south,  when  the  like 
ill-hap  befals  the  early  partridge,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
London  season,  there  are  fine  old  houses  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country  replete  with  people,  all  of  them  for  a 
certain  time  thrown  upon  each  other's  resources  for  amusement, 
all  joined  in  a  common  crusade  against  that  slow  old  warrior, 
Time.  In  a  good  house,  where  the  reins  of  government  are  held 
by  a  perfect  manager,  a  woman  of  tact  and  discretion,  where 
perfect  liberty  is  allowed  each  guest,  just  so  far  that  it  shall  not 
degenerate  into  licence,  where  there  is  a  various  and  never-ending 
fund  of  amusement  suited  to  all  sorts  of  tastes ;  country  house 
life  is  simply  paradisiacal.  Lotos-eating  must  have  been  poor 
fun  compared  to  it,  but,  au  contraire,  if  a  mixture  of  people  have 
met  together  within  four  walls,  bound  to  meet  one  another  at 
every  meal,  continually  thrown  into  each  other's  society,  and  have 
nothing1]  in  common,  and  there  is  more  hospitality  than  tact  in 
the  hostess,  then  it  is  simple  wearisomeness  to  the  flesh. 

Better,  O  Ccelebs  !  to  be  brooding  over  the  fire  with  the  faithful 
meerschaum  and  tattered  slippers  in  Number  3,  Pump  Court, 
Temple ;  better,  inestimably  better,  to  be  drinking  the  modest 
pint  of  porter  in  thy  shirt-sleeves,  while  the  printer's  imp  is  wait- 
ing for  copy  and  the  tailor  for  his  little  account,  than  to  be  eating 
the  "  stalled  ox  "  without  the  least  contentment. 

Now,  a  country  house  is  a  microcosm — a  little  world  in  itself, 
and  as  many  varieties  of  life  and  manners  are  to  be  seen  within 
its  walls  as  in  the  great  world  outside.  From  the  moment  that 
the  first  sound  of  carriage-wheels  is  heard  crunching  on  the  gravel, 
and  the  first  arrival  of  guests  is  ushered  into  the  hall,  till  the  time 
when  the  house  is  full  from  cellar  to  basement,  and  when  unhappy 
bachelors  are  sent  into  temporary  exile  into  outlying  wildernesses 
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to  make  room  for  the  triumphant  married  couples,  who  have  it  all 
their  own  way, — during  all  this  time  the  hostess  has  a  very 
difficult  task  indeed  to  play.  It  may  be  that  the  lord  of  the  house 
is  rich  enough  to  provide  everything  requisite  for  the  bodily  com- 
fort of  his  guests,  horses  in  plenty,  if  their  tone  of  mind  should 
lead  them  to  "  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship/' 
carriages  of  all  kinds,  when  they  would  see  the  beauties  of 
nature,  a  morning-room  for  the  ladies,  and  an  evening-room,  not 
entirely  guiltless  of  tobacco-smoke,  for  such  as  love  the  weed ;  yet 
all  this  notwithstanding,  the  fortnight  or  three  weeks''  sojourn, 
will  not  be  pulled  off  smoothly  and  enjoy  ably,  unless  the  hostess 
be  a  woman  of  ability  and  tact,  knowing  exactly  how  long  to  keep 
people  in  one  another's  society  (so  long,  in  fact,  as  the  bloom  is  on 
the  conversational  peach),  knowing  how  to  "educate  her  party" 
to  bring  out  the  latent  powers  of  each  unit,  till  the  whole  is 
learned. 

It  is  not  so  easy,  this.  When  we  look  with  admiration  on  the 
great  Sir  Michael  ruling  the  rushing  storm  of  melody  with  that 
delicate  baton  of  his,  when  we  hear  a  mighty  Exeter  Hall  chorus, 
now  thundering  with  its  bassos,  now  breathing  softly  as  an  iEolian 
harp  with  its  subdued  trebles,  we  little  think  of  the  trouble  that 
has  been  taken  in  the  huge  difficulties  that  have  been  overcome, 
before  the  mass  of  singers  have  been  drilled  into  obedience.  So 
the  visitor,  who  casts  his  eye  down  the  sparkling  vista  of  plate  and 
flowers  and  candelabra,  and  marks  the  pleasant  hostess  in  her  smil- 
ing state  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dressed  perfectly,  aye,  and  per- 
chance even  brilliantly  witty,  little  recks  of  the  continual  strain 
that  is  kept  on  her  mind,  the  eager  watchfulness  in  her  eye,  lest 
things  should  be  going  wrong — lest  no  man  should  be  prepared  to 
break  that  awful  silence  which  ensues  generally  after  the  first  entree, 
— lest  young  Scapegrace,  to  whom  she  unwarily  entrusted  Miss 
Killmansegg,  should  be  improving  his  opportunity ;  lest  the  high 
church  curate  should  be  within  ear- shot  of  those  shocking  stories 
which  Colonel  Chutnee,  late  of  the  Bengal  Infantry,  will  tell ;  lest 
a  hundred  things  may  happen  to  mar  the  general  effect. 

I  think  it  is  George  Eliot  who  says,  that  if  each  piece  on  the 
chess-board  were  endowed  with  life  and  thought  and  passion,  what 
a  marvellous  game  it  would  be.  Such  a  game  the  hostess  has  to 
play,  and  right  well  must  she  execute  her  moves  unless  she  wishes 
a  decided  u  check  "  to  the  festivity.  And  when  dinner  is  at  last 
over,  when  the  men  have  been  for  very  shame  obliged  to  quit  their 
dalliance  with  champagne  the  blonde,  and  Burgundy  the  bru- 
nette, and  the  bravest  of  them  has  precipitated  himself  into  the 
drawing-room,  followed  by  the  straggling  crowd  of  novices,  even 
then  the  hostess's  trouble  is  not  over,  but  a  different  phase  of  diffi- 
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culty  presents  itself.  "With  that  party-coloured  coverlid  of  shreds 
and  patches,  which  people  call  society,  spread  out  before  her,  she 
has  to  run  her  eye  over  the  pattern  and  see  that  everything  fits  in. 
To  amuse  a  score  of  people  who  have  diced  well,  one  would  think 
is  no  such  impossible  task ;  but  like  skating,  or  being  good,  it  is 
not  so  easy  as  it  seems. 

The  sportsmen,  who  have  been  tramping  through  weary  miles 
of  heather  after  the  strong-winged  grouse  all  day,  and  the  hunting 
men  who  have  started  Reynard  on  the  boundaries  of  one  county, 
and  followed  him  half  into  another ;  these  worthies  are  sleepy  and 
silent,  and  are  looking  forward  with  weary  eagerness  to  the  delights 
of  the  smoke-room,  and  the  fumes  of  an  undeniable  Partaga, 
No  rest  for  the  pilgrims  of  the  chase,  though,  for  the  hostess, 
clad  in  all  the  witchery  of  smiles,  has  attacked  them,  and  like 
lambs  are  they  led  off  to  talk  with  the  expectant  Galatseas. 

Then  there  is  the  young  lady  with  a  voice  to  be  coaxed  and 
flattered  into  entertaining  the  company  with  the  latest  bit  of 
spasmodic  melody,  from  the  excellent  collection  of  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell  ;  and  there  is  the  usual  bit  of  verbal  fencing  to  be  gone 
through,  in  connection  with  a  certain  cold  and  sore  throat.  Then 
there  must  be  whist  for  the  elders,  and  the  least  eligible  of  all  the 
young  men  to  be  pressed  into  service  to  make  a  fourth,  and  pos- 
sibly to  spoil  the  game  by  revoking,  thereby  calling  forth  curses 
very  deep  if  not  loud  from  the  old  East  Indian  director,  whose 
face  is  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a  fog,  and  glances  of  contemptuous 
pity  from  old  Mrs.  McGrabbie,  the  Scotch  doctor's  wife,  who  has 
the  eye  of  a  hawk  for  the  odd  trick,  and  the  talon  of  a  vulture  to 
claw  together  her  winnings.  No  wonder  that  when,  under  her 
maternal  wing  she  has  taken  her  bevy  of  damsels  off  to  bed,  and 
just  put  her  face  within  the  smoke-room  door  to  say  good-night 
to  the  enfranchised  revellers  there,  that  the  good  hostess  sinks  to 
her  rest  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

I  have  been  staying  lately  at  a  house,  never  mind  where,  which 
to  my  thinking  is  a  model  of  country  houses,  and  where  a  fort- 
night's sojourn  is  really  a  thing  calculated  to  make  a  man  in  love 
with  himself  and  all  the  world  beside — not  that  mine  host  is  a  man 
of  much  wealth,  or  of  great  mark.  He  has  not  made  a  fortune  in 
cotton,  or  iron,  or  any  one  of  those  materials  which  pave  the  royal 
road  to  riches.  His  house  is  not  the  new-fangled  invention  of  a 
nineteenth-century  architect,  combining  in  itself  every  style  of 
architecture  known  under  heaven, — half  baronial  hall  (made  to 
order),  half  Swiss  cottage  ornee.  I  think  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my 
heart,  and  aver  that  the  portraits  of  gentlemen  which  look  down 
from  the  walls  never  saw  the  interior  of  any  shop  in  Wardour 
Street,  and  that  they  were  not  painted  by  that  renowned  manufac- 
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turer  of  antique  u  pot-boilers,"  Vandyke  Perkins,  at  so  much,  the 
dozen. 

It  is  true  they  do  not  reach  so  very  far  back,  and  were  certainly 
not  heard  of  at  the  time  that  grim  and  "  stark "  Norman  did 
us  the  honour  of  coming  and  residing  amongst  us.  I  do  not 
know  even  whether  a  scion  of  the  family  rode  to  his  death  behind 
the  fiery  Rupert,  on  Marston  Moor,  but  I  do  know  that  the  hand- 
some, stern-looking  colonel  of  infantry,  who  has  the  place  of 
honour  over  the  fire-place,  brought  home  an  arm-less  sleeve  from 
Waterloo ;  and  that  the  other  military  figure,  the  young  laughing 
boy,  in  the  dragoon  uniform,  did  some  true  work  before  the  Rus- 
sian gunner  cut  him  down  at  Balaclava.  Nor  is  there  wanting  a 
face  here  and  there  upon  the  polished  oak  panels,  which  bears  its 
load  of  thought,  and  shows  that  the  good  old  family  has  been 
heard  of  in  the  senate  and  in  the  pulpit  too.  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  present  scion  is  renowned  for  aught  save  a  very  good  seat 
across  country,  and  a  deadly  shot  with  a  gun.  He  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  particularly  at  the  good  college  of  St.  Alphege, 
having  been  recommended  country  air  and  family  retirement  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  by  the  authorities,  as  a  well-merited  reward 
for  the  daring  and  original  joke  of  bonneting  the  senior  proctor 
during  one  tempestuous  "  Fifth."  Of  this  great  feat  of  "  dering 
do"  he  often  speaks  with  pardonable  vanity,  and  heaves  a  great 
sigh  from  the  depth  of  his  capacious  waistcoat,  as  he  reflects  that 
then  he  was  twelve  stone  and  able  to  digest  a  mastadon's  hind  leg, 
and  that  now  he  is  fifteen  stone,  and  requires  various  cunningly 
devised  bitters  before  he  can  digest  his  dinner. 

Sometimes  he  makes  a  vague  remark,  about  "  Eheu  fugaces, 
Postume,  Postume,"  but  breaks  down  lamentably  in  the  quotation. 
His  wife  is  an  English  lady,  pure  and  simple,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
most  brilliant  description  ever  penned  by  the  most  skilful  novelist 
will  ever  do  more  justice  to  the  character  than  those  two  words — 
English  lady :  I  trow  not.  At  the  house  of  these  people,  for  the 
last  month,  there  has  been  a  "  goodly  company  riding  o'er  land  "  at 
any  rate,  if  not  "  sailing  o'er  sea/''  And  I  will  venture  to  remark, 
that  a  more  hopelessly  incongruous  set  of  mortals  never  assembled 
within  the  doors  of  a  country  house,  nor  ever  got  along  more  hap- 
pily. They  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  Christmas  number, 
had  the  stories  of  all  their  lives  been  told,  though  I  think  that 
every  imaginable  way  in  which  a  set  of  tale-telling  people  can  bo 
brought  together,  has  been  exhausted,  save  and  except  a  balloon, 
and  a  balloon  not  being  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  requisite 
number  the  story-telling  would  devolve  on  one  or  two,  which  would 
make  it  tedious. 

Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  little  life  comedy  which  these 
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people  played,  it  may  be  desirable  to  declare  what  the  Heralds' 
College  calls  "  their  name  and  style."  Not  that  we  boasted  of 
much  style.  We  had  a  baronet's  brother,  who  kept  that  accursed 
member  of  the  baronetage  before  us  all  day,  and  treated  us  to 
little  homilies  about  him  at  breakfast,  and  left  the  stout  red 
"  Peerage  and  Baronetage"  open  conspicuously  at  his  name  on  the 
luncheon-table,  and  drove  the  unhappy  victim  whom  he  took  into 
dinnerwild  with  recounting  curious  traits  of  the  respectable  baronet. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  he  dreamt  of  him  every  night, 
and  one  romantic  young  lady  averred  that  when  he  died  Sir  John's 
brother  would  be  found  engraven  on  the  tombstone,  even  as  Calais 
was  on  the  heart  of  Mary  the  Bloodthirsty. 

Then  we  had  old  Colonel  Chutnee  and  his  wife.  He,  yellow, 
choleric,  addicted  to  strong  language  and  hot  pickles  that  made 
one  shudder  to  look  at.  She,  little,  timid,  and  faded,  with  regal 
diamonds,  which  people  pleasantly  declared  had  been  stolen  from 
the  Indian  prince,  whom  the  colonel  buried  alive  at  Dum-dum. 
With  this  couple  conversation  was  Oriental,  certainly.  He  would 
declare  that  European  cookery  was  not  fit  for  a  dog.  She  sighed 
softly  after  the  brilliant,  but  perhaps  not  strictly  conventional 
society  of  Dum-dum,  where  a  brace  of  elopements  during  the 
season  only  added  a  pleasant  flavour  to  the  conversational  dish, 
and  where  a  lady  was  thought  nothing  of  if  she  had  not  at  least 
half-a-dozen  "  captives  of  her  bow  and  spear"  among  the  newly- 
arrived  officers. 

In  order  to  exhaust  the  military  element,  I  may  as  well  men- 
tion that  we  had  some  half-dozen  defenders  of  Her  Majesty's 
peace,  who  looked  exactly  like  one  another,  talked  the  same  talk, 
made  the  same  jokes — common  and  sacred  property — loomed 
vacuously  across  the  table  at  dinner,  flirted  heavily  on  the  croquet 
ground,  and  were  own  brothers  to  any  number  of  the  same  genus 
that  you  may  see  any  day  for  nothing,  lolling  in  the  windows  of 
the  "  Bag,"  leaning  over  the  rails  with  the  eternal  cigar  between 
their  lips,  and  parading  the  colours  at  St.  James'.  Gentlemen 
they  were,  certainly;  swells  they  also  were,  as  far  as  raiment 
went,  and  big  blonde  moustaches,  and  the  shiniest  of  boots :  but 
pity  it  was  that  they  had  not  more  conversational  ability. 

Silence  is  doubtless  a  very  good  thing ;  nay,  I  have  the  autho- 
rity of  one  Bacon  for  saying,  that  it  is  "golden/"'  but  like  all 
"goody"  things  it  is  just  possible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  A 
pleasant  thing  it  would  be  to  have  control  of  the  education  of 
the  army  for  just  one  year,  because  then  one  might  institute 
"  Conversation  Classes  "  for  our  benighted  soldiers,  in  which  they 
should  be  forbidden,  under  the  direst  penalties,  to  say,  "  Haw — 
yaas.    By  Jove  !"  more  than  once,  and  in  which  they  should  be 
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taught  that  there  are  subjects  of  conversation  more  interesting, 
and  possibly  more  refined,  than  the  odds  on  Tommy  Dodd  for  the 
Leger,  and  disputes  as  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  little  Cocotte 
of  the  corps  du  ballet  is  intrusted  for  the  time-being. 

I  heard  a  story  once  how  a  little  ensign,  not  remarkable  for 
great  skill  in  modern  languages,  fell  into  a  trap  provided  for  him 
by  a  subtle  civilian.  It  was  at  a  large  dance,  where  the  military 
mustered  in  force,  and  waltzed  the  solemn-garbed  men  of  peace 
into  the  shade.  Bent  on  revenge,  the  civilian  led  the  youth  up 
to  the  dance-list,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  considerate  hostess 
had  printed  "  Da  capo/''  meaning  thereby  that  the  dancing  might 
be  prolonged  after  the  list  was  exhausted.  The  ensign  began 
commenting  on  the  dances  :  "  Ah,  yes,  'The  Hilda;'  very  good 
waltz.  So  is  the  '  Fly-by-night/  stunning  galop.  But, — eh, — 
what's  the  '  Da  Capo  'V9  {( Oh/'  says  the  cunning  civilian,  "  don't 
you  know  the  c  Da  Capo  ?'  Newest  thing  out  in  Mazurkas."  Off 
went  the  hapless  youth,  who  rather  prided  himself  on  the  Ma- 
zurka, and  was  overheard  to  ask  his  partner — to  her  infinite  merri- 
ment— if  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  the  Da  Capo 
with  her ! 

Once  upon  a  time,  too,  the  following  little  thing  occurred  at  a 
country  house  where  they  were  rather  short  of  ladies,  and  very 
full  of  soldiers.  The  mistress  of  the  house  during  a  lull  of  talk 
at  dinner,  asked  a  bitter-tongued  man  whom  the  martial  ones  had 
rather  snubbed,  why  he  had  not  gone  into  the  army.  "  Well,  fact 
is,  my  people  had  a  slight  prejudice  in  favour  of  intellect/'  was 
the  answer. 

The  soldiers  plucked  nervously  at  their  moustaches,  and  stopped 
with  spoon  midway ;  but  having  no  repartee  to  hand,  bided  their 
time,  determined,  with  Fluellen,  that  "  if  this  man  could  mock  a 
leek,"  he  should  also  "  eat  a  leek."  After  dinner  there  was  a 
carpet  dance,  and  the  soldiers,  with  one  accord,  booked  all  the 
partners.  Verily  they  had  their  revenge,  for  their  detractor  being 
fond  of  dancing,  had  to  grind  his  teeth  in  silent  anguish,  while 
his  foemen  circled  in  mystic  wreaths  around  him. 

Revenons.  Amongst  our  company  were  some  respectable 
couples.  There  was  Mrs.  Jones,  of  the  Spoiled  Stamps  Depart- 
ment, and  there  was  Mr.  Jones,  her  husband.  Had  this  lady 
lived  amongst  the  ancient  Athenians,  I  fear  they  would  have 
called  her  Xantippe,  though  wild  must  have  been  the  Athenian 
that  called  her  spouse  Socrates.  In  truth  he  was  a  bald-headed 
little  mouse  of  a  man,  in  awful  dread  of  his  wife,  a  majestic,  deep- 
voiced  woman,  arrayed  in  purplc-vclvct  and  head-dress,  which 
nodded  like  a  life-guardsman's  plume.  It  was  quite  a  little 
comedy  to  see  the  telegraphic  nod  which  that  awful  woman  gave 
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her  husband  as  the  train  of  ladies  swept  from  the  dinner-table. 
It  meant : — 

"  One  more  glass  of  Port,  mind  Jones,  and  if  you  are  more 
than  a  quarter-of-an-hour  away,  look  to  it." 

One  night  the  graceless  soldier  boys,  taking  advantage  of  a 
heated  political  talk,  induced  the  unhappy  little  man  to  drink  more 
than  one  glass  or  two  of  Oporto's  wine,  and  then  led  him  off  to 
the  smoke-room,  and  beguiled  him  into  indulging  in  a  very  full- 
flavoured  cigar.  It  is  said  that  there  were  sounds  of  blows  heard 
that  night,  and  wild  torrents  of  objurgation,  but  certain  it  is  that 
at  breakfast  no  Jones  appeared,  and  that  ever  afterwards  he 
avoided  the  smoke-room  as  he  would  the  Hall  of  Eblis. 

Then  we  had  the  usual  strong-minded  young  lady,  who  was 
mentioned  with  awe  as  being  a  writer  by  the  soldiers,  and  who 
quoted  John  Stuart  MilFs  agreeable  work  at  every  opportunity. 
Men  she  looked  upon  as  useless  appendages  to  society ;  and  what 
if  people  did  look  derisively  at  her  hair,  and  talk  about  a  fox  and 
some  grapes — it  was  envy  that  prompted  the  remark.  Miss 
Cobbe  she  looked  upon  as  just  one  degree  below  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  she  had  spoken  at  several  Social  Science  Congresses,  and  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Subjugation  of  Mankind."  Nevertheless,  she 
came  in  useful,  for  when  we  wanted  a  prologue  for  a  charade,  she 
rushed  to  the  rescue  with  a  brilliant  one. 

In  direct  contrast  with  her,  was  that  common  object  of  the 
country  house,  the  weak-minded — or  as  the  Saturday  Review  hap- 
pily calls  him,  "the  androgynous" — young  man.  Why  such 
creatures  are  ever  born,  is  a  problem ;  why  they  are  suffered  to 
exist,  is  another.  They  drift  aimlessly  into  country  houses,  and 
then  are  in  everybody's  way.  This  person  dared  not  go  out  shoot- 
ing or  hunting  with  the  men,  for  he  was  afraid  of  a  gun,  and  a 
horse  he  looked  upon  as  an  emissary  of  the  devil.  He  was 
ashamed — even  he — to  dangle  after  the  women  all  day,  though  he 
came  in  handy  sometimes  to  hold  wool,  or  put  in  the  croquet 
hoops.  So  he  wandered  disconsolately  from  billiard-room  to 
library,  from  library  to  smoke-room,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 

We  had  a  specimen,  too,  of  the  handy  young  man,  who  could 
turn  his  hand  to  anything :  he  was  our  pet  and  treasure,  as  he  is 
in  every  country  house.  Talk  about  the  admirable  Crichton,  why 
Charley  Potts  (for  that  is  his  aristocratic  name)  could  have  given 
him  points. 

An  unfailing  resource  on  a  rainy  day,  when  the  drawing-room 
is  full  of  boredom,  was  this  young  man.  His  accomplishments 
were  various  :  he  always  knew  the  newest  riddles,  and  he  could 
sit  down  to  the  piano  and  sing  a  comic  song  in  a  way  that  the 
great  Arthur  Lloyd  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of.    He  could 
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perform  wondrous  feats  of  sleight  of  hand  with  a  handkerchief, 
or  an  old  hat.  Caricatures  were  quite  in  his  line,  too,  and  there 
was  a  legend  that  he  drew  for  Fun.  He  prevented  our  private 
theatricals  from  breaking  down,  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which 
he  enacted  the  part  of  the  Blood-thirsty  Bandit  of  Bavaria. 

With  a  tenor  voice  he  mimicked  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  a  way 
which  would  have  made  that  eminent  singer  smite  him  on  the 
cheek-bone  had  he  but  heard ;  and  if  a  man  were  wanted  to  take 
a  part  in  a  glee,  Charley  Potts  might  say  with  the  Dutchman, 
"  Zelf  is  de  man." 

He  did  not  seem  to  do  anything,  it  is  true,  by  way  of  a  liveli- 
hood, lived  a  good  deal  out, — so  men  said,  with  a  sneer.  I  pre- 
sume the  great  people  now  think  they  have  as  much  right  to  their 
Jester,  as  any  monarch  of  old.  The  difference  is  that  the  Jester 
now-a-days  does  not  wear  cap  and  bells,  but  is  attired  like  other 
men,  and  people  are  glad  of  his  company,  and  sorry  when  he  goes. 
.  "  His  father  is  a  bankrupt  penny-a-liner,  and  his  mother  was 
a  fish-woman ;  and  damme,  the  fellow  ain't  got  a  penny  to  buy  a 
meal,'"  growls  out  old  Chutnee,  at  whom  Charley  has  laughed. 

The  High  Church  curate  shakes  his  head,  and  calls  him  a 
"  brand/''  but  nevertheless,  host  and  hostess  call  him  pet  names, 
and  the  women  are  wild  to  please  him,  and  altogether  he  leads  a 
very  enjoyable  life  on  no  very  enjoyable  income.  On  the  same 
principle  that  the  Lord  Bishop  walks  last  in  a  procession,  do  I 
assign  that  place  to  the  curate,  who  completed  the  house-full. 
He  did  not  enjoy  himself  much.  He  was  afraid  of  the  smoke- 
room,  because  old  Chutnee  swore  so  over  his  nocturnal  tobacco. 
His  views  prevented  his  hunting  or  shooting,  though  on  the 
croquet  ground  he  was  mildly  supreme.  The  gallant  men  of  the 
150th  Light  looked  upon  him  as  a  natural  curiosity  not  unmingled 
with  awe.  They  were  gentlemen,  and  they  could  not  talk  of  little 
Pepita,  and  her  kindred,  in  his  presence,  so  they  avoided  him. 
As  for  the  handy  young  man,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  parson 
hated  him,  because  whenever  he  had  got  two  or  three  of  the  younger 
ladies  into  a  corner,  and  was  talking  to  them  in  a  sweetly  subdued 
tone  of  cope  and  alb  and  chasuble,  then  would  that  ungodly  per- 
son break  in  with  some  witty  conundrum,  or  some  curious  puzzle, 
which  made  the  perfidious  girls  fly  to  his  standard,  and  leave  his 
reverence  in  the  cold. 

Stay — with  one  person  the  curate  was  at  home,  and  that  was 
the  strong-minded  Minerva.  With  her  he  might  compare  notes, 
as  to  the  iniquity  of  mankind  and  the  folly  of  the  world,  which 
she  had  outlived,  and  he  was  bound  not  to  enjoy.  Q.  E.  D.  as  we 
used  to  say  in  school.  If  a  clergyman  wants  to  make  himself 
agreeable  in  a  country  house,  full  of  people,  he  must  remember 
vol.  iv.  32 
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that  lie  is  not  in  the  pulpit,  nor  in  his  parish-schools.  Let  him 
try  to  be  "  all  things  to  all  men  " — a  much  greater  man  than  he 
was,  and  I  will  be  bound  that  when  St.  Paul  stood  up  before  Felix 
he  behaved  with  gentlemanly  courtesy  and  frankness,  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  school  of  Gamaliel.  In  behaving  pleasantly  and  with 
bonhomie,  he  need  not  for  one  instant  forfeit  his  position.  Really 
good,  well-bred  people  always  treat  his  cloth  with  deference,  and 
do  not  compel  him  to  assert  it  too  painfully. 

And  now  that  I  have  got  my  dramatis  persona  together,  there  is 
not  much  space  left  to  describe  the  comedy  they  played.  How- 
ever, sound  the  whistle,  master  call-boy,  and  up  with  the  curtain, 
on  the  farce  of  "  A  Day  in  a  Country  House/''  and  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  audience  plaudete. 

Scene  the  First.  Morning.  Hideous  row  from  Chinese  gong. 
People  trooping  down  to  breakfast.  Young  ladies  fresh  and 
blooming,  as  only  English  girls  are  in  the  morning.  Most  of  the 
men  in  shooting-coats  and  leggings,  and  talking  of  big  bags.  One 
or  two  in  tops  and  faultless  breeches,  who  just  swallow  some 
breakfast,  then  stroll  out  to  see  to  their  horses.  Old  Chutnee, 
blue  and  yellow,  and  very  savage;  Mr.  Jones  plaintively  wonder- 
ing what  Gladstone  is  coming  to ;  soldiers  talking  a  little  tall  about 
having  to  "  cwush  those  Fenian  fellahs the  curate  display- 
ing to  admiring  females'  eyes  a  new  bit  of  church  millinery,  which 
looks  like  a  gold  beetle  on  velvet,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
floreated  cross.  The  profane  Potts  remarks  that  it  looks  like  the 
things  Freemasons  wear ;  then  turns  to  his  favourite  young  lady, 
and  tells  her  the  epigram  he  made  last  night  in  the  smoke-room. 

Plans  for  the  day  discussed.  The  Baronet's  brother  fixes 
Chutnee  with  his  glassy  eye,  (glassy  inasmuch  as  he  has  not  had 
his  morning's  "  swizzle,")  and  asks  him  to  come  up  to  the  dog- 
show,  as  Sir  John,  "  my  brother,  you  know,  has  some  animals 
there.''''  Charley  Potts  has  his  morning's  work  cut  out  in  painting 
some  scenery  for  private  theatricals,  and  carries  off  under  his  wing 
a  young  lady  or  two.  The  curate  subsides  into  the  Life  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  which,  judging  by  his  portrait,  must  be  a  very 
lively  work  indeed.  The  shooting-party  are  driven  off  to  the 
moor,  and  the  mighty  hunters  ride  to  the  meet,  and  the  house  is 
left  quiet,  save  for  the  hapless  "  androgynous"  creature,  who  roams 
about  like  a  ghost  that  will  not  be  laid. 

Lunch — a  repetition  of  breakfast,  saving  that  people  are  a 
little  livelier  and  wider  awake.  That  over,  the  irrepressible 
croquet — and  now  the  curate  is  in  his  glory,  making  a  semi-circle 
of  himself,  in  order  to  judge  the  merits  of  rival  balls,  talking 
learnedly  on  the  mysteries  of  "  tight  croquet/''  and  "  two  off," 
and  sometimes  losing  his  angelic  temper,  when  Charley  Potts,  who 
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has  swung  himself  into  a  hammock,  with  a  volume  from  Mudie's, 
and  the  pipe  of  peace,  says  cheerfully,  "  Go  it,  Padre." 

Thus  the  afternoon  fades  into  evening,  and  five  o'clock  tea — 
that  paradise  meal  of  women,  when  they  can  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves, and  talk  millinery.  The  restless  man  generally  intrudes 
during  this  meal,  and  delivers  himself  of  a  dreary  joke,  which  it 
has  taken  him  a  week  to  make.  Poor  fellow,  he  does  not  know 
that  it  is  the  property  of  the  late  Joe  Miller,  or  he  would  say — 
"  Pereant  qui  ante  nos,  nostra  dixerunt" 

The  same  star,  which  poetically  in  Lord  Byron  brings  back  the 
mother  to  the  child,  in  common-place  prose  brings  back  the 
hungry  huntsmen  and  shooting  party  to  the  seven  o'clock  dinner. 
Every  one  of  them  is  in  high  spirits  to-night.  With  the  sportsmen, 
good  sport  has  something  to  do  with  their  hilarity ;  and  a  mid- 
day lunch  of  potato-pie,  into  the  composition  of  which  a  great  deal 
of  whiskey  enters,  has  more  to  do.  The  Nimrods  have  had  such  a 
run  as  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  annals  of  the  hunt,  and  are 
prepared  to  tell  the  wildest  fictions  about  impossible  jumps.  So 
when  the  party  assembles  in  the  drawing-room,  during  that  awful 
pause  before  feeding,  even  the  Rev.  Ignatius  Waxlights  is  less 
grim  than  usual,  and  regards  the  scene  with  sacred  complacency. 

Seven  o'clock.  Again  the  sound  as  of  the  Tartar  drum ;  and 
the  company,  very  judiciously  mixed,  so  that  like  liquor  they  may 
agree,  march  away.  The  charming  hostess  has  taken  old  Chutnee's 
arm,  and  will  keep  that  grizzled  warrior  in  good  temper,  while  his 
meek  little  wife  is  delivered  over  to  the  Baronet's  brother,  who  will 
describe  Sir  John's  dogs  till  her  soul  is  weary  within  her.  To  the 
curate  is  given  an  adoring  Miss,  of  High  tendencies  from  Brighton, 
who  will  sit  metaphorically  at  his  feet.  The  present  writer  has 
manoeuvred  to  get  a  certain  young  lady  whose  name  wild  horses 
should  not  tear  from  him,  whose  hair  is  as  the  threaded  sunbeams, 
and  her  eyes  as  deep  a  sapphire  as  the  heaven  can  show,  and  who 
can  talk  both  wisely  and  wittily — a  talent  we  all  know  possessed 
by  nearly  every  young  maiden. 

Whistle  up  the  next  Scene,  good  master  call-boy.  Banqueting 
Hall,  19th  century,  almost  as  real  as  one  of  Mr.  Boucicault's. 
And  oh,  the  little  comedy  that  is  being  played  between  the  inter- 
vals of  entree,  and  the  monotone  of  the  menials  enquiring  whether 
still  hock  or  champagne  is  your  liquor.  Be  sure  whichever  you 
drink  here,  you  will  like.  Mine  host  procurcth  not  his  wines  from 
Poiscnam,  Goose,  and  Berry,  but  has  drinks  that  will  make  age 
talk  like  youth,  and  witch  ugliness  into  beauty. 

Listen  to  the  scraps  of  converse  that  keep  bobbing  up  : — 

"  Give  my  word,  sir,  the  marc  cleared  it  like  a  bird,  while  little 
Snaffle  was  in  the  ditch  cussing  like  anything." 

32—2 
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From  Chutnee  (aside)  to  male  friend — "  Infernal  bore  tired  me 
to  death  with  that  brother  of  his." 

Bore  to  Mr.  Chutnee — "  The  Colonel  admired  Sir  John's  mas- 
tiff immensely.    You  should  see  his  kennels  at  the  Towers." 

"  Do  I  like  <  Puck  ?'  "  (from  Charley  Potts) .  "No  I  don't,  and 
I  tell  you  what,  that  woman  Ouida  gets  more  immoral  every  book. 
Between  her  and  '  Formosa/  we  shan't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  as 
far  as  morality  is  concerned." 

From  humble  servant  to  fair  companion — (C  Do  look  at  little 
Laura,  how  she  is  adoring  the  Reverend.  Those  parson  fellows 
have  it  all  their  own  way." 

"  Arid  very  right,  too,"  is  the  discomforting  answer. 

"  Woman's  rights  are  a  sacred  trust,  and  not  to  be  neglected," 
from  Minerva  to  boy  in  the  150th  Light,  who  responds  vaguely  — 

"  Hum — ha,  ya-as — quite  so,"  and  looks  troubled. 

Detrimental,  to  young  lady  in  blue,  with  coin, — "  And  if  the 
devotion  of  a  life  time  " 

Wretched  flunkey  beats  in  with,  (<  Champagne,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  sweetest  effect  you  ever  saw !"  from  enthusiastic 
young  lady  with  Ritualistic  tendencies.  "  A  white  altar-front, 
with  gold  fringe,  and  such  a  sacred  monogram." 

"  Little  Shepperton  girl  came  to  bad  grief  to-day,  at  that 
brook ;  lost  part  of  her  habit,  and  was  " 

"  Evangelical  tendencies  are  the  ruin  of  " 

"  Still  hock,  sir  ?" 

And  so  the  play  runs  on,  'midst  eating,  drinking,  flirting,  talk- 
ing sense  and  nonsense  on  every  subject  under  the  heavens,  till 
la  belle  Chatelaine  sweeps  off  her  train  of  ladies  to  tea  and  talk, 
and  leaves  the  men  behind  to  port  and  politics. 

In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  little  whist,  and  a  little  singing  ; 
some  ethereal  talk  between  the  curate  and  his  devotee;  a  great 
deal  of  chaff  between  Charley  Potts  and  his  admiring  circle;  a 
fierce  longing  for  tobacco  amongst  the  tired  sportsmen ;  and  pre- 
sently a  rush  is  made  to  the  smoking-room. 

Upon  that  scene  of  unhallowed  revelry  I  must  drop  the  curtain. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  to  some  of  the  men  it  is,  as  says  the  bride- 
groom at  breakfast,  (<  the  happiest  moment  of  their  lives." 

This  is  a  fair  picture  of  what  goes  on  in  most  country  houses 
in  England ;  and  who  shall  say  that  for  mingled  fun  and  kindli- 
ness English  country  life  meets  with  its  equal  in  the  wide  world. 
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PART  I. 

Charles  Lamb  argued  at  some  length  against  the  too  common 
supposition  "  that  a  deformed  person  was  a  lord  we  hope  to 
prove  satisfactorily  in  the  present  paper  that  a  crossing-sweeper  is 
not  necessarily  a  millionaire.  It  is  odd  that  one  of  the  worst  of 
all  existing  callings  should  have  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  lucrative.  It  is  strange  that  many  a  deserving  object  of 
charity  should  be  obliged  to  attribute  his  losses  to  a  wholly  gratui- 
tous assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  he  must  have  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  hidden  away,  at  home,  behind  a  chim- 
ney-piece or  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Yet  most  of  us  have  a  vague 
idea  that  the  forlorn  creature  who  leans  in  a  depressed  attitude  on 
his  broomstick  and  touches  his  hat  to  us  so  humbly,  is  not  really 
the  victim  of  poverty  that  he  looks.  We  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  in  all  probability  he  reaps  a  rich  harvest  of  odds 
and  ends  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  that  he  is  a  pensioner  on 
the  bounty  of  many  a  benevolent  old  lady,  and  that  more  than  one 
of  our  acquaintance  employs  and  liberally  rewards  him  in  some 
capacity  for  which  we  should  never  dream  of  enlisting  his  services 
ourselves.  It  is  consolatory  to  believe  that  his  dejection  of 
countenance  is  merely  a  matter  of  form,  that  his  feeble  attempts  to 
clean  the  mud  away  are  merely  a  natural  expression  of  indolence 
on  the  part  of  a  man  with  a  snug  sum  in  the  bank,  and  who  pur- 
sues his  calling,  not  in  hopes  of  patronage  so  much  as  from  sheer 
force  of  habit. 

Of  all  horrors,  however,  is  the  sweeper  who  dresses  really  well, 
and  invariably  touches  his  cap  to  us,  though  wc  never  give  him 
anything.  We  are  convinced  that  he  is  quite  as  well  off  as  we 
are  ourselves.  We  have  a  misgiving  that  he  sees  through  us.  His 
politeness  is  aggravating  because  so  entirely  undeserved.  We  pass 
him  with  diffidence.  We  should  be  glad  to  conciliate  his  good 
opinion,  but  who  could  possibly  think  of  offering  such  a  really 
superior  creature  coppers ! 

It  may  seem  an  odd  assertion,  but  few  men,  wc  believe,  have 
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not,  at  some  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  been  hannted  by  a 
crossing-sweeper.  The  motionless  being  who  stands  at  the  corner, 
and  whom  we  cannot  escape,  has  some  of  the  grim  fascination  and 
solemnity  of  the  Sphinx.  He  is  always  at  his  post,  and  always 
taciturn.  His  glance  follows  and  penetrates.  His  demeanour  is 
submissive,  but,  after  all,  his  humility  may  be  only  disdain  in 
disguise. 

Were  the  poor  fellow  a  canting,  whining  beggar,  we  should  be- 
stow our  halfpence  upon  him  without  reserve.  As  it  is, 'his  re- 
spectful solicitation  embarrasses  us.  He  is  neither  mendicant  nor 
labourer,  he  is  neither  obviously  poor  nor  plainly  well-to-do. 
There  is  something  about  him  that  we  cannot  fathom,  his 
demeanour  is  such  that  we  fear  to  offend  his  delicacy ;  we  know 
that  there  are  crossing-sweepers,  highly  superior  men,  who  even 
lay  down  strips  of  carpet  at  balls  and  weddings,  we  have  seen  more 
than  one  such  functionary  in  a  uniform,  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
twopence  would  be  taken  as  an  insult,  and  periodical  sixpences  are 
beyond  our  means,  consequently,  we  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
looking  as  unconcerned  as  possible,  and  never  give  the  poor  fellow 
anything  at  all. 

But,  in  sober  truth,  a  crossing-sweeper  is  usually  a  real  object 
of  pity.  He  does  what  work  he  can,  for  he  is  generally  old  and 
enfeebled,  and  his  weekly  earnings  are  a  mere  trifle.  Everyone 
seems  to  assume  that  he  is  helped  liberally  by  everyone  else.  In 
the  good  old  days  a  crossing-sweeper  was  the  member  of  a  really 
lucrative  profession,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  must  be  so  still. 
Sad  fallacy;  at  least  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned.  The  com- 
missionaires are  his  sworn  foes.  Many  a  job  that  formerly  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  man  at  „the  crossing  is  now  discharged  by  a  tall, 
bronzefaced  veteran  in  a  dark  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  and 
minus  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  stories  of  apparently  ground-down 
wretches  who  declared  that  they  would  not  take  two  pounds  a- 
week  for  their  crossing.  Times  are  altered  now  with  a  vengeance. 
That  the  sweepers,  as  a  class,  are  only  too  thankful  for  whatever 
may  be  offered  them,  that  their  average  earnings  are  only  just 
enough  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be 
sufficiently  apparent  to  our  readers,  even  before  they  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  present  paper. 

The  fabulous  tales  about  the  immense  wealth  of  these  self- 
elected  scavengers  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  fact  that  a  man  of  this  class  once  bequeathed  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Waithman. 

u  His  name,  sir,  was  Romeo/''  said  our  informant ;  "  and  he  was 
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so  called  because  he  was  a  black."*  I  knew  him  well.  He  was  a 
stoutish,  thickset  fellow.  He  lived  to  a  goodish  age.  I  don't 
suppose  that  there  has  been  any  after  his  time  as  has  earned  more 
than  they  cared  to  spend  on  theirselves.  He  was  a  very  quiet, 
sober  sort  of  man.  He  didn't  dress  queer,  like  some  blacks  do, 
but  would  wear  anything  he  could  get.  He  made  a  deal  of  money, 
I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  if  it  is  quite  true  what  folks  say  about 
him.  Lived  humbly  ?  Yes,  I  fancy  so,  but  he  looked  as  poor  as  a  rat 
when  he  stood  at  the  crossing.  Oh,  folk  was  more  liberal  then. 
They  give  one  sixpence  now  where  they  used  to  give  ten.  The  old 
chap  got  lots  of  odds  and  ends  from  the  corner.  It  was  there  that 
the  Alderman  lived.  He  had  his  regular  customers,  too,  and  knew 
their  times.  He  used  to  touch  his  hat  continually.  c  Remember 
the  poor  black,  please  your  honour/  he'd  say.  I  don't  know  how 
long  he  had  the  crossing.  Rain,  hail,  or  snow,  he  was  always 
there.  The  old  soldier  who  took  Romeo's  place  after  he  was  gone 
didn't  make  nuffin  of  it.  He  was  interfered  with  by  the  perlice. 
He  was  a  awful  drunkard.  At  the  public-house  hard  by  I  have 
known  him  spend  eight,  nine,  ten  shillings  of  a  night,  and  that  for 
three  or  four  days  together,  on  drink  for  hisself.  Where  did  he 
get  the  money  from?  That's  more  than  I  can  tell,  sir.  But 
times  was  better  than  they  is,  and  he  had  his  connection.  Many 
of  those  as  helped  Romeo  helped  him  too.  He  might  have  had  a 
bit  of  a  pension;  that  I  can't  say.  No,  I  never  heard  of  his 
picking  pockets.  The  police  wouldn't  have  him  only  because  he 
gathered  so  many  blackguards  about  him  round  the  crossing.  To 
be  sure,  they  might  have  helped  theirselves,  and  have  gone  shares 
with  him,  but  I  don't  think  they  was  quite  the  kind  for  that  sort 
of  work.  A  young  man  took  the  crossing  afterwards.  He  didn't 
stick  to  it  like  old  Blacky.  He  thought  he  knew  the  right  times 
to  come,  and  he'd  stay  away  for  a  week  at  a  stretch.  Oh,  yes,  sir, 
the  boys  corned  with  their  brooms  now  and  then,  but  they  didn't 
find  no  favour  with  the  police,  who  always  drove  them  away.  It's 
all  nonsense  what  folks  says  about  selling  crossings.  They  ain't 
never  sold,  I'll  take  my  davy  of  that.  First  come  first  served, 
that's  the  rule.  Sometimes  for  a  lark  one  chap  will  chop  places 
with  another,  and  one  of  them  stands  treat,  a  gallon  of  beer  or 
something  of  that  sort.  But  it  is  all  my  eye  about  crossings  being 
sold.  Half  what  they  say  in  books  or  plays  about  London  life  and 
so  on  is  mere  make-up.  Leastways,  so  I  take  it.  I  have  read 
things  myself,  sir,  and  others  has  read  them  to  me,  and  they  ain't 
true,  I  know  it.    Gentlefolks  think  they  have  found  out  this  and 


*  Strange  assertion!  But  our  street  folk  arc  not  well  read  in  Shakespeare 
Doubtless  Othello  was  the  person  really  referred  to. 
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that,  and  they  have  been  took  in.  Oh,  yes,  I  likes  my  paper  of  a 
Sunday.  Lloyd's  is  my  favourite,  and  the  Journal  ain't  bad.  But 
I  don't  much  care  for  tales.  Tales  they  is,  and  nothing  else.  No, 
I  can't  afford  the  theayters,  but  a  party  I  knows — he  works  on 
the  stage  hisself,  he  is  a  carpenter — gave  me  a  treat  last  winter, 
and  I  went  in  the  gallery.  It  was  a  good  piece,  sir,  about  what 
they  calls  life  in  London.  They  had  cabs,  and  walking  posters,  and 
real  gas  lamps,  and  so  on.  But,  somehow  or  another,  it  didn't 
seem  to  me  quite  natural-like.  Perhaps  I  am  stoopid.  It  wasn't 
what  they  said  as  was  out,  it  was  more  the  general  look  of  the 
thing.  I  can't  hear  the  hactors  well,  they  are  too  far  off.  I  ain't 
accustomed  to  a  theayter.  The  places  as  was  named  to  me  didn't 
seem  as  they  really  is.  I  couldn't  have  told  them.  I  suppose  I 
am  an  old  fool.  It  was  a  pretty  piece,  though,  for  such  as  liked 
it.  The  seats  was  very  full  and  not  comfortable.  It  was  no  end 
hot.  I'd  rather  have  been  at  home  smoking  a  pipe.  Hacting 
ain't  in  my  line.  I  prefers  a  comic  song.  No,  sir,  at  the  day's 
end  I  am  too  tired  for  moosic-halls  and  such  like.  I  can't  afford 
them.  No,  I  am  a  licensed  waterman.  I  can't  be  moved  on  by 
the  perlice.  They  can  do  what  they  like,  though,  with  the  chaps 
at  the  crossing." 

"  Crossings  sold !"  exclaimed  another  man.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  they  was  worth  the  purchasing  unless  people  make  a  better 
living  upon  them  than  I  do." 

We  gave  an  old  woman  a  shilling,  and  she  was  profuse  in  her 
acknowledgments.  "It's  all  I've  taken  to-day,  sir,"  she  said. 
"I'd  be  mightily  thankful  to  have  just  such  another  bit  of  luck 
to  -morrow."  . 

"  Some  days,"  said  an  elderly  party,  whom  we  discovered  in 
that  vague  locality  "  over  the  water,"  "  I  goes  to  my  crossing,  and 
earns  nothink  at  all;  other  days  it  is  sometimes  fourpence,  some- 
times sixpence.  To  be  sure  I  yearned  eightpence  yesterday  and 
ninepence  on  Sunday,  I  won't  tell  no  story ;  but  God  knows  even 
that  ain't  much,  and  it  is  not  what  I  takes  most  days  of  the  week, 
I  honestly  assure  ye." 

"  I  took  two-pence  halfpenny  yesterday,  and  three-pence  to- 
day," said  another  old  woman.  "The  day  before  yesterday  I 
didn't  take  a  penny." 

"What's  the  least  I  ever  took?"  said  an  Irishman,  who  sup- 
plied us  with  several  particulars  that  we  must  for  the  present 
withhold.  "Well,  your  honner,  for  three  days  together  I  havn't 
taken  a  farthing.  The  worst  week  I  ever  had  was  thirteen  or 
fourteen  pence  altogether.  The  best  week  I  ever  had  was  one 
hard  winter,  when  I  took  sirin  shillin's ;  but  that  was  some  years 
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ago.  You  mayn't  believe  it,  yer  honner,  but  I  havn't  had  a  like 
stroke  of  luck  since." 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  average  earnings,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  "  takings/'  of  crossing-sweepers  as  a  class. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  business  was  a  better  one  than  it  is 
now.  In  the  days  of  yore  men  sometimes  took  as  much  as  three 
pounds  a-week,  and  at  the  happy  period  in  question,  there  were 
few  men  who  would  not  have  considered  fifteen  shillings  a  bad 
week's  work.  But  things  have  changed.  To  quote  the  words  of 
an  informant,  "  People  gives  all  their  contributions  to  charities 
now;  they  don't  give  nuffin  away  in  the  streets.  None  of  us  is 
a  bit  better  off ;  all  the  money  is  stopped  half-way.  It  goes 
amongst  the  middle-men, — clerks,  and  such  like."  A  man  who 
a  few  years  ago  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  the  West  End  sweepers,  and  who  from  one  nobleman  alone 
received  an  allowance  of  seven  and  sixpence  weekly,  afterwards 
found  his  "  takings"  reduced  to  a  little  more  or  less  than  twelve 
shillings  a-week.  By  the  majority,  however,  of  the  present 
generation  of  crossing-sweepers,  ten-pence  or  a  shilling  is  con- 
sidered a  good  day's  earnings. 

The  old  stories  of  delicate  suppers  and  stockings  full  of  money, 
have — as  regards  the  present  time — no  foundation  in  truth.  A 
few  of  the  more  fortunate  men  who  work  in  the  squares,  or  main 
thoroughfares,  or  opposite  public  buildings,  earn  perhaps  their 
twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  a-week ;  but  as  regards  the  vast  ma- 
jority, nine-pence  a- day  is  nearer  the  mark  ;  and  in  proof  of  their 
assertion,  these  misjudged  individuals  refer  the  enquirer  to  the 
parish  authorities,  by  whom  they  are  allowed  certain  quartern 
loaves  a  week. 

The  fraternity  of  crossing-sweepers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  regular  and  the  casual.  The  former  division  com- 
prises such  as  have  taken  up  a  position  at  the  corner  of  a  street 
or  a  square.  Some  of  these  men  have  held  to  the  same  spot  for 
years  together.  The  sweepers  in  the  squares  arc  the  aristocracy 
of  the  profession.  With  them  a  crossing  is  a  convenient  locus 
standi,  where  they  may  always  be  found  when  wanted.  They  are 
often  employed  by  butlers  and  servants  to  run  errands,  post  let- 
ters, and  help  in  the  packing  up  or  removal  of  furniture  when 
the  family  is  going  out  of  town.  Others  are  engaged  to  clean 
boots,  knives,  windows,  etc.  Frequently,  too,  the  crossing- 
sweeper  is  in  receipt  of  some  small  sum  from  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  The  crossing  by  itself  would  be  of  little 
value  but  for  these  regular  donations.  A  crossing-sweeper  also 
receives  broken  victuals  and  clothes,  which  arc  not  invariably  old, 
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for  some  lucky  individuals  always  have  a  new  suit  presented  to 
them  at  Christmas. 

The  casual  sweepers  are  those  who  act  only  on  certain  days  of 
the  week,  as  on  Sunday ;  as  well  as  boys  who  move  about  the 
streets  broom  in  hand,  sweeping  before  passengers,  and  who  if 
not  fortunate  in  one  place  move  on  to  another.  Boys  and  girls 
form  themselves  into  companies,  and  agree  to  work  on  certain 
crossings.  Trafalgar  Square  was  always  a  favourite  resort  of 
these  creatures,  who  seized  upon  three  or  four  crossings,  which 
they  visited  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some  of  the 
girls  mix  up  ballad-singing  and  lace-selling  with  their  business, 
only  going  to  the  crossings  when  the  streets  are  dirty.  These 
children  are  usually  sent  out  by  their  parents,  but  a  few  are 
orphans  who  live  in  lodging-houses.  One  of  the  above-named 
gangs,  which  was  rather  famous  in  its  day,  used  to  be  commanded 
by  a  so-called  king  and  captain.  The  titles  were  purely  honorary, 
though  the  individuals  thus  distinguished  assisted  their  fellows 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  having  for  their  prime  object  the  satis- 
factory regulation  of  money  matters.  Obedience  to  the  said  laws, 
it  may  be  added,  was  enforced  by  the  combined  fists  of  the  entire 
fraternity. 

A  juvenile  crossing-sweeper,  as  most  of  our  readers  must 
know  by  experience,  is  usually  a  woeful  combination  of  dirt,  rags, 
and  disease.  He  is  scrofulous,  or  ophthalmic,  or  both.  His  eyes 
have  a  red,  raw  appearance,  and  cicatrices  mark  the  position  u 
the  glands  in  his  neck.  The  careless,  well-fed,  joyous,  and  attrac- 
tive, though  somewhat  tangled  urchin,  familiar  in  the  designs  of 
certain  sentimental  artists,  is  such  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  to  allow  of  being  ignored  altogether.  Repulsive  in  an 
eminent  degree  is  the  youthful  mendicant  of  every-day  life,  and 
his  career, — past,  present,  and  future, — is  not  usually  of  a  kind  to 
fill  his  heart  with  mirth,  or  to  conduce  to  sleekness  of  person. 

Many  a  boy  or  girl  is  driven  from  a  home  that  has  none  of 
the  attributes  of  a  home,  by  sheer,  systematic  ill-usage.  It  is 
then  that  he  puzzles  his  brain  how  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
and  consulting  his  "  mates,"  or  youthful  associates,  he  is  perhaps 
tempted,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  try  his  luck  as  a  crossing- 
sweeper.  There  are  other  parents,  unhappily,  who  regard  their 
children  as  mere  slaves  to  their  own  selfishness  and  caprice,  who 
drive  them  out  to  work,  not  caring  what  hardships  or  dangers 
they  may  have  to  endure,  or  who  worse  still,  resolve  in  cold  blood 
to  turn  them  adrift  altogether  upon  some  shallow  pretext.  After 
being  starved  and  flogged  without  mercy,  a  child  finds  even  the 
dry  arch  and  the  padding-ken  a  change  for  the  better.  Not  a  few 
young  creatures,  however,  some  of  them  mere  infants,  toil  cheer- 
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fully  for  parents  who  are  incapacitated  from  working  for  them- 
selves by  old  age  or  sickness.  In  any  case,  however,  the  moral 
discipline  to  which  the  child  is  subjected  is  of  the  worst.  He  is 
thrown  among  reckless  and  vicious  associates  of  his  own  class,  or 
by  the  brutality  or  ill-judged  commiseration  of  the  passers-by  he 
is  taught  to  regard  those  above  him  as  his  natural  enemies  ;  to 
adopt  the  lamentable  whine  and  ostentatious  misery  of  the  pro- 
fessed beggar  as  the  only  means  of  securing  countenance  and 
sympathy. 

"  Father  was  a  bookbinder,"  said  a  lad,  whom  we  questioned. 
u  I  am  sixteen  now,  and  he  turned  me  away  when  I  was  nine 
years  old.    Mother  had  been  dead  some  time  before." 

"  The  chaps  call  me  Johnny/''  said  a  second  informant.  "I'm 
getting  on  for  eleven.  Neither  father  nor  mother  is  alive,  sir, 
but  I  live  along  with  grandmother  and  aunt,  who  owns  one  room, 
and  I  always  gives  them  what  I  get." 

"  I'm  twelve  years  old,  sir,"  said  a  girl,  who  worked  by  herself 
at  her  own  crossing.  "  Mother 's  been  dead  these  three  years, 
and  father  is  a  working  cutler.  I  lives  with  him,  but  he  don't  get 
much  to  do,  and  I  am  obliged  to  help  him." 

"  I  lives  with  uncle,"  said  another  little  creature.  ({  He  corned 
over  from  Ireland,  and  was  a  bricklayer,  sir.  But  he  can't  work 
now ;  he's  very  bad.  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him; 
but  it  hurts  him  to  move,  and  he  coughs  all  day  and  all  night.  I 
gets  what  I  can.  I'll  be  fourteen  a  week  afore  next  Christmas. 
I  was  born  in  Liquorpond  Street,  Gray's  Inn." 

We  spoke  to  a  young  man  now  filling  a  respectable  though 
lowly  situation,  but  who  we  were  told  had  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  scrape  up  a  livelihood  in  the  streets.  It  was  with  some 
reluctance  that  he  supplied  us  with  the  particulars  that  follow. 
Evidently  he  looked  back  upon  his  old  career  with  no  pleasurable 
emotions.  However,  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  became  more 
communicative,  and  even  laughed  once  or  twice  at  the  recollection 
of  his  boyish  escapades. 

"  I  was  one  of  a  party,"  he  began,  "  as  had  crossings  from  St. 
Martin's  Church  as  far  as  Pall  Mall.  I  was  a  little  over  twelve 
when  I  first  took  to  the  business.  I  hadn't  been  well  used  at 
home,  and  uncle  who  had  married  sister,  pretty  well  drove  me 
into  the  streets.  We  tumbled  besides  working  at  the  crossings. 
We  often  got  money  from  gents  coming  out  of  the  big  theaytcrs 
in  the  Haymarket  when  the  opera  was  over.  It  was  no  good 
tumbling  to  those  as  was  going  to  the  opera.  When  they'd  got  a 
young  lady  on  their  arm,  they'd  often  give  us  money.  We  either 
did  the  eaten  wheel,  as  it  was  called,  or  kept  before  the  gentleman 
and  lady,  turning  head  over  heels,  putting  our  broom  on  the 
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ground  and  then  turning  over  it.  But  it  wasn't  much,  that  we 
got :  sometimes  a  sixpence,  sometimes  only  a  penny. 

"  In  the  day-time,  when  it  was  dry,  and  nothing  to  be  picked 
up  at  the  crossings,  we'd  turn  our  hands  to  what  we  could — open 
cabs,  or  anything — but  when  it  was  wet  we'd  separate,  and  I  and 
another  would  take  a  crossing,  and  stand  on  each  side  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  customers.  The  first  that  gets  the  crossing 
takes  it — that  was  the  rule.  We  couldn't  ask  for  money  when 
there  was  a  policeman  close  by,  but  we  was  always  on  the  watch 
for  them,  and  if  one  of  us  saw  a  bobby,  he'd  cry  out  '  Phillup.' 
That  was  a  signal  of  ours ;  but  we  had  to  change  the  name  after 
a  time,  as  what  we  meant  got  known.  We  liked  the  wet  weather. 
When  we  saw  the  rain  a  coming  on  we'd  say  '  Hurrah,  it  will  be  a 
jolly  stormy  day  to-morrow.'  If  a  shower  began  when  we  was  at  our 
rooms  getting  something  to  eat,  as  we  often  was  about  three 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  we'd  jump  up  to  be  out  with  our  brooms 
at  once.  When  we  were  at  the  crossing,  we  managed  business 
like  this.  If  one  of  us  saw  two  gentlemen  a  coming,  he'd  sing  out 
'  Two  toffs,'  and  then  what  they  gave  us  would  be  his.  One  of 
us  mightn't  follow  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  as  belonged  to  another, 
or  he  would  have  had  a  hiding  from  the  whole  gang.  If  we  both 
cried  out  together,  then  we  went  shares.  If  we  were  to  see  three 
in  a  party,  and  shout  out  as  if  there  was  only  two,  the  chap  that 
set  us  right  got  th'e  money.  ( A  toff  and  a  doll,'  I'd  say,  meaning 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  when  there  might  be  a  child  as  well.  Then 
if  my  mate  set  me  right,  the  job  was  his. 

"  Often  when  it  was  dry  we  didn't  take  a  penny  the  whole  day 
loug.  When  it  rained  we  sometimes  took  no  more  than  three- 
pence. If  a  policeman  got  his  eye  on  us,  we  tried  to  pass  the  money 
to  our  mates.  We  didn't  carry  no  pockets,  for  if  the  tin  was 
found  on  us,  we'd  get  fourteen  days  in  quod. 

"  Of  a  night,  when  the  opera  was  over,  we'd  do  a  good  deal  in 
fetching  cabs.  We  used  to  open  the  doors  of  those  as  drew  up  by 
the  pavement,  when  people  walked  after  them  a  little  way  from 
the  theayter.  We  got  a  month  in  prison  if  we  touched  those 
under  the  colonnades.  After  the  opera  we'd  go  into  the  Hay- 
market,  and  the  ladies  as  was  there  would  often  tell  their  gentle- 
men to  throw  us  a  sixpence.  I  have  been  in  the  station-house,  as 
the  police  always  took  us  up  if  we  was  out  late  at  night,  but  we 
were  only  locked  up  till  morning.  The  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
was  a  kind  old  gentleman ;  he'd  say,  ( Poor  boys,  let  them  go.' 
But  we  were  sent  for  fourteen  days  if  he  knew  us,  and  we  had 
been  before  him  often.  We  used  to  bilk  the  bobbies  by  jumping 
over  the  walls  round  the  place  in  Trafalgar  Square.  They  didn't 
like  to  follow  us  at  that  game,  and  only  stood  a  looking  over  the 
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parapet.  Old  Bandy,  as  wc  called  one  of  the  policemen,  tried  to 
get  at  us  once,  but  his  trowsers  was  very  tight,  and  he  split  them 
all  to  bits.  We  hated  a  chap  we  nicknamed  Black  Diamond,  and 
the  Red  Liners,  as  we  called  the  mendicity  officers,  who  dressed 
theirselvcs  as  gentry,  and  then  gave  us  in  charge. 

"  I  once  had  half  a  sovereign  given  me  by  a  gentleman,  but 
only  once.  It  was  a  rainy  night,  and  he  came  with  two  young 
ladies  out  of  the  theayter.  They  was  beauties,  they  were,  with  no- 
think  on  their  heads,  and  he  had  his  gloves  on  and  his  opera  togs. 
I  got  them  a  cab,  and  a  rare  bother  I  had  to  do  so.  I  rode  back 
on  it,  and  opened  the  door  myself.  The  ladies  told  the  toff  to  give 
me  something  extra.  He  knew  what  it  was  he  give  me,  for  he 
said,  '  Here  my  little  man,  here's  half  a  crown  for  your  trouble.' 

"  One  day  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night 
I  made  six  and  sixpence,  and  not  a  bit  of  silver  amongst  it  all ; 
but  if  I  was  to  reckon  all  the  year  round,  I  didn't  take  more  than 
threepence  a  day.  Ah,  it  was  hard  work,  and  always  being 
pitched  into  by  the  bobbies.  What  money  I  got,  I  went  and  left 
at  a  shop  near  where  my  crossing  is,  for  fear  it  should  come  to 
harm.  The  place  was  kept  by  a  woman  we  dealt  with;  she  sold 
us  tea  and  butter,  or  sugar,  or  brooms,  or  anything  we  wanted. 
How  long  would  a  broom  last,  sir  ?  why,  not  more  than  a  week  in 
wet  weather,  in  dry  weather  they  were  good  for  a  fortnight.  They 
cost  us  twopence  halfpenny,  and  when  they  was  worn  out,  we 
would  sell  them  if  we  could  to  a  flat  for  a  halfpenny.  Saturday 
I  think,  sir,  was  rather  better  to  us  than  other  days.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  more  people  moving  in  the  streets.  Wages  are 
paid,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  folk  have  more  money. 
Besides,  when  they  have  left  off  work  for  good,  they  are  in  a 
better  humour. 

"  I  used  always  to  go  along  with  chaps  as  lived  at  the  same 
place  as  I  did.  We  met  every  day  at  the  '  jury  house/  as  we 
called  it — that  is  the  steps  in  front  of  St.  Martin's  Church.  Three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  our  time ;  then  we  reckoned  up  what 
we  had  taken,  but  we  didn't  used  to  divide  )  no,  wc  never  lodged 
at  model  lodging-houses,  the  hours  we  kept  didn't  suit  places  of 
that  sort.  Threepence  a  night  was  what  we  paid.  We  ran  into 
debt  sometimes,  and  then  the  mot  of  the  ken  would  turn  rusty, 
and  perhaps  we'd  find  her  waiting  for  us  when  we  got  to  the  steps. 
If  we  had  money,  wre  paid  up,  if  we  hadn't,  well  it  couldn't  be 
helped.  If  the  woman  where  wc  lodged  got  lushy,  wc  wouldn't 
give  her  nothing,  she'd  only  have  spent  it,  and  then  have  forgotten 
all  about  it.  If  we  had  plenty  of  the  ready,  wc  would  buy  food 
for  ourselves.  At  the  lodging-house  they'd  lend  us  a  kettle,  tea- 
pot, cups  and  saucers,  and  so  on.    When  time  was  bad  wc  put  up 
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with  only  a  pennorth  of  bread ;  if  we  could  manage  it,  we  would 
do  better,  we'd  have  a  ha'porth  of  tea,  a  ha'porth  of  sugar,  a  pound 
of  bread,  wliich  cost  twopence  farthing — best  seconds— and  a 
farthing's  worth  of  dripping.  Once  or  twice  a  week  we  got  meat ; 
we'd  club  together  and  go  into  Newgate  Market  and  buy  it  cheap ; 
we  boiled  the  bits  we  got  at  home  ;  we  tossed  up  for  who  should 
have  the  biggest  bit ;  we  divided  the  broth,  a  cupfull  in  each  basin, 
till  it  had  lasted  out.  We  had  extra  work  in  the  winter.  When 
the  snow  came,  we  would  put  our  money  together  and  buy  an  old 
shovel,  and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  go  round  to  the 
shops,  and  ask  to  be  let  to  scrape  the  pavement  clean  i  n  front  of 
them.  Some  houses  would  give  us  sixpence,  and  some  only  two- 
pence. It  was  hard  work,  and  we  got  chilblains,  but  we  didn't 
mind  that  as  long  as  we  earned  the  money,  and  our  feet  soon  got 
hot  after  we  had  stood  long  in  the  snow.  The  police  was  kinder 
to  us  in  the  winter  than  in  the  warm  time  of  the  year ;  they 
knowed  we  came  out  only  if  we  couldn't  help  it.  If  a  chap  had  a 
home,  he'd  be  taken  in  and  lie  by.  Many  a  boy  has  a  father  and 
mother  who  sends  them  out  in  the  summer,  but  keeps  them  at 
home  while  the  frost  lasts.  If  we  could  manage  it,  we  would  save 
up  money  before  the  hard  weather  come  on,  and  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes.  Sometimes  we  would  make  a  great  snowball,  and  roll  it 
up  to  near  the  hotels,  and  then  the  gents  would  laugh  and  throw 
us  money.  Morley's  Hotel,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  was  a  good  place 
for  us ;  those  as  went  at  the  night  time  was  pretty  sure  to  get  six- 
pence or  a  shilling. 

"  Of  a  Sunday  we  used  to  go  out  and  tumble  after  busses.  We 
only  did  so  if  the  weather  was  fine.  We  liked  a  day  when  it  had 
rained,  but  had  dried  up.  If  they  threw  us  money,  we'd  tumble 
after  a  buss  ever  such  a  way.  We  did  well  in  the  fine  summer 
weather.  If  they  didn't  throw  anything,  we  wouldn't  run  very  far. 
Taking  one  Sunday  with  another,  I  suppose  we  used  to  make  about 
eightpence.  I  used  to  be  able  to  do  the  catenwheel  well.  I  threw 
myself  over  sideways,  with  my  legs  in  the  air.  Sometimes  a  chap 
would  give  me  a  tick  with  a  cane,  just  as  I  was  going  over — a 
regular  hard  whack — but  it  wasn't  often,  and  I'd  generally  get 
a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  by  it.  I  couldn't  go  over  more  than 
four  times  running,  it  sent  the  blood  into  my  head,  and  I  got  giddy 
like.  I  fancy  I  know  the  chap  who  first  did  these  eaten  wheels ;  he 
was  the  captain  of  the  crew  I  belonged  to,  and  we  ealled  him 
Gander.  That  was  his  name,  though  he  spelt  it  with  a  ha  instead 
of  a  liar.    The  old  woman  at  the  ken  used  to  call  him  Goose. 

"If  a  chap  tried  to  come  on  our  crossing  when  he  wasn't  wanted 
we'd  say  f  Here's  a  Roosian,'  and  all  set  upon  him.  If  he  didn't 
hook  it  he  got  a  drubbing,  and  if  he  came  down  again  next  day  he 
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got  it  worse.  All  the  time  I  stuck  to  the  business  I  never  knew 
a  chap  come  down  who  could  lick  us  all  together." 

The  experiences  that  we  have  given  above  are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  of  many  another  lad  who  has  been  compelled  to  sweep  a 
crossing  for  a  livelihood.  Again  and  again  we  were  supplied  with 
accounts  that  served  to  corroborate,  though  they  differed  but 
slightly  from,  those  that  we  have  already  laid  before  the  reader. 
Again  and  again  we  heard  the  old  lamentable  story  of  lads  being 
driven  out  into  the  streets  by  unfeeling  parents  or  careless  relatives, 
of  their  being  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  owing  to  the  sudden 
death,  or  lingering  illness,  and  extreme  poverty  of  father  or  mother. 
As  a  rule,  there  was  not  much  reluctance  to  supply  us  with  any  par- 
ticulars we  wanted,  but  we  perceived  a  visible  disposition  to  excite 
the  strange  gentleman's  sympathy,  and  every  now  and  then  we  met 
in  a  partially  developed  form  the  whining,  canting  mendicant,  who 
pesters  us  with  a  sensational  and  inartistic  tale  of  distress  in  the 
streets.  Some  of  the  boys  seemed  really  to  regret  their  position, 
and  anxious  to  engage  in  some  more  reputable  pursuit,  others  re- 
counted their  exploits  with  a  grin  of  intense  satisfaction,  and  others 
again  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  little  more  than  supplicate  in 
an  abject  manner  for  halfpence  or  food.  The  majority  seemed 
thorough  young  Arabs,  reckless,  hardy,  and  independent,  not  very 
promising  subjects  in  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  but  capable, 
let  us  hope,  of  being  developed  by  careful  training  into  decent  and 
useful  members  of  society.  Five  or  six  years  of  a  street  life  are 
not,  however,  the  fittest  of  all  preludes  to  a  career  of  laborious 
industry  and  persistent  self-control,  and  whatever  the  hardships  of 
a  young  crossing-sweeper  may  be,  he  acquires  a  habit  of  spurious 
independence  and  shiftlessness  that  stands  seriously  in  the  way  of 
success  in  a  more  orthodox  and  steady  occupation. 

"  My  big  brother,  what's  listed  now,  had  the  crossing  afore  me," 
said  a  young  Irishman  whom  we  accosted.  "  I  lived  with  father 
till  he  died, — and  that  was  from  a  complaint  in  his  chest.  I 
didn't  see  anyone  working  on  this  here  crossing,  so  I  planted 
myself  on  it.  Presently  a  lot  of  boys  corned  up  and  beat  me  with 
their  brooms,  and  precious  hard  some  of  them  hit,  I  can  tell  you, 
sir,  but  I  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  policeman,  and  he  drove  them 
away,  and  said  I  was  to  remain  here,  as  he  knew  I  was  the  first  to 
come" 

"  Ah  V9  exclaimed  another,  and  less  self-reliant  young  person, 
"  if  I'd  only  a  little  money  I'd  be  a  bright  youth.  I'm  very  badly 
treated  indeed,  sir.  They  all  makes  a  set  against  me.  If  I'd  a 
good  coat,  I'd  set  off  at  once  and  go  down  into  the  country,  and 
come  back  a  gentleman.  It's  the  chance  I  wants,  sir,  that's  all. 
I'm  a  poor  orphan,  and  there's  no  one  to  care  for  me.  Stepmother 
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beat  me,  and  drove  me  from  home.  I  can't  tell  you  the  last  shil- 
ling I  handled,  I  can't,  indeed,  sir.  I've  seen  a  half-crown,  but  I 
never  handled  one.  I  don't  make  more  than  twopence  a-day.  I 
haven't  no  friends,  sir.  Please  kind  gentleman,  take  pity  on  a 
poor  boy  who  ain't  got  no  parents  or  a  home  to  go  to.  I'd  work, 
sir,  indeed  I  would,  if  I'd  the  chance.  I'd  work  the  flesh  off  my 
fingers.  It  ain't  true  what  the  old  woman  says,  that  I'm  idle. 
No,  I  don't  tell  no  lies.  I  earns  no  more,  mother,  than  I  told  the 
gent  just  now.  They  steals  my  brooms,  sir,  and  I  hasn't  a  chance. 
They  watches  me  put  them  away,  and  comes  up  and  takes  them. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  many  I  use.  I'd  sooner  have  a  stump  on  a 
dry  day,  it  is  lighter  and  handier  to  carry.  On  a  wet  day,  though, 
give  me  a  new  'un.  God  knows  what  I  am.  A  furriner  of  some 
sort,  they  tells  me.  My  mother  was  Irish,  and  father  came  from 
over  the  seas  ;  but  I  was  christened  here  in  London,  and  that's  all 
about  it." 

Young  sweepers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  of  an  engaging  appearance. 
They  are  nearly  always  filthily  dirty,  and  what  clothes  they  possess 
hang  about  them  in  rags.  Some  of  the  boys  have  bright  intelli- 
gent faces,  clouded,  but  not  quite  concealed  by  a  coating  of  mud, 
and  roofed  in,  as  it  were,  by  a  thatching  of  elf-locks  that  have 
matted  themselves  together  into  a  very  fair  resemblance  of  tufts 
of  grass.  Here  you  see  a  lad  clothed  in  a  striped  shirt,  with  only 
one  sleeve  to  it,  tattered  corduroy  trowsers,  and  a  single  dilapidated 
shoe  ;  there  a  miserable  urchin  in  a  man's  great  coat  gashed  and 
smeared  with  dirt,  black  greasy  inexpressibles  fastened  on  by  a 
single  brace  and  a  bit  of  string,  and  with  a  head  of  hair  cropped 
suspiciously  close  and  standing  up  in  all  directions  like  the  bristles 
of  a  blacking-brush. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said  an  old  lady,  the 
proprietor  of  a  certain  lodging-house  that  we  entered,  to  one  of 
her  youthful  customers.  "  How  can  ye  spake  to  the  gintleman, 
and  not  have  given  yourself  a  sluice  over  furrust." 

In  a  crossing-sweeper's  lodging-house  it  is  customary  for  the 
lads,  when  they  get  home  at  about  half- past  three  in  the  morning, 
to  make  at  least  a  show  of  sacrificing  to  the  Graces.  "  The  one 
who  cries  out,  '  first  wash/  has  it.  We  begin  with  our  feet,"  said 
a  communicative  acquaintance,  {C  and  all  uses  the  same  water. 
Then  whoever  fetches  the  fresh  water  up  has  the  first  wash.  If 
the  second  don't  like  the  trouble  to  go  and  fetch  more  water,  why 
he  uses  the  dirty.  If  our  feet  bleed  we  puts  a  bit  of  rag  round 
them.  If  we  can  manage  it,  we  wears  shoes  in  the  daytime,  but 
we  can't  at  night  because  of  the  tumbling." 

"  If,"  said  an  informant,  "  we  sees  one  of  our  pals  set  upon 
we  takes  his  part.    We  don't  like  fighting  ourselves,  but  we  likes 
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to  see  a  fight.  There's  one  a  coming  off  between  two  of  our  fel- 
lows, this  evening.  But  I  know  which  cove  '11  have  the  best  of  it, 
the  other  hasn't  a  chance.  Yes,  I  can  tumble,  but  not  so  well  as 
Bully ;  he  beats  the  lot  of  us  at  it,  and  gets  the  most  tin.  After 
twelve  at  night  we  goes  to  the  Regent  Suckus.  We  amuses  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  we  don't  get  much  •  a  penny  or  two,  no 
more,  though  I  once  took  a  sixpence.  The  French  ladies  don't 
like  us.  They  gives  us  nothing,  but  says,  '  Chit,  chit,  chit,'  as  if 
hissing.  They  can't  understand  us,  and  we  can't  understand  them. 
No,  chaps  don't  tumble  as  much  as  they  used  to.  The  bobbies 
won't  have  it.  There's  very  few  as  tumbles  now,  but  still  there  is 
some." 

"  I  used  to  do  ornamental  work  at  one  time,"  said  a  boy,  "  but 
I  had  to  stop  it  along  with  the  perlice.  They  said  I  was  destruct- 
ing  the  thoroughfare.  I  could  do  a  hanker,  a  regular  one,  with 
turn-up  sides  and  a  rope  twisted  down  the  centre.  It  paid  well, 
for  I  took  one-and-sixpence  by  it.  I  have  also  tried  a  Wee  Har, 
(V.R.)  and  '  God  save  the  Queen/  which  did  capital.  I  have  done 
imitations  of  laurels  and  put  them  all  round  the  crossing,  though 
I  never  tried  flowers.  Lots  of  folks  used  to  stop  and  look  at  what 
I  did,  and  of  a  night  I'd  buy  a  farthing  candle  and  stick  it  over 
what  I  had  done.  Whenever  I  seed  a  carriage  coming  I'd  douse 
the  glim  and  run  away  with  it,  but  the  wheels  would  regularly  spile 
the  drawings,  and  we'd  have  all  the  trouble  of  putting  them  to- 
gether again,  which  we  did  with  our  hands.  A  man  as  stood  in 
Adelaide  Street,  Strand,  and  kept  a  crossing  there,  used  to  keep 
some  soft  mud  near  the  pavement,  and  when  a  carriage  came  up 
to  the  Lowther  Arcade,  he'd  open  the  door  and  let  the  lady  out, 
and  while  she  was  away  he'd  make  a  Wee  Har,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  he'd  write  underneath  it,  f  Please  remember  honest 
hindustry.'  I  learnt  of  this  cove.  I  used  to  stand  by  and  see  him 
do  the  drawing,  and  then  after  a  time  I  was  able  to  make  them  up 
for  myself.  I  wish  though,  now,  I  had  never  done  it,  for  it  was 
that  as  got  me  turned  off  my  crossing.  I  was  took  in  charge  three 
times  in  one  night,  because  I  wouldn't  go  away.  But  the  bobby 
let  me  go,  and  then  I  hooked  it,  for  I  was  afeard  of  being  locked 
up  till  the  morning.  Where  did  I  get  this  coat  ?  Why,  at  the 
chandly  shop.  It's  a  new  one  for  me}  but  Moll,  there,  says  she 
has  seen  it  about.  It's  very  good,  only  it  wants  taking  up  here 
and  there.  Ah,  the  buttons  don't  matter.  I'll  manage  well 
enough  without  them  along  of  a  bit  of  string." 

"  A  chap  who  saw  me  tumble,"  said  another  lad,  "wanted  me 
to  learn  of  him,  and  go  upon  the  stage.  He  used  to  be  in  the 
street  himself,  so  I  heard  say,  but  he  didn't  like  to  have  it  talked 
about.    I'd  do  it  now  and  then  to  wax  him.    The  tumbling  back- 
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ards  an  forrards  hurt  me  awful  at  first.  I  tried  it  under  a  rail- 
way arch,  and  I  thought  it  'ud  cut  my  head  open.  It  hurts  me 
now  if  I  have  got  a  thin  cap  on,  but  I  fancy  I  am  getting  too  old 
for  it.  A  crossing  ain't  much.  I'd  be  glad  to  work,  but  I  don't 
know  anyone  as  would  have  me.  I  don't  know  nothin' ;  I  think 
Fd  like  to  learn,  though  I  wasn't  much  of  a  hand  at  the  Ragged 
School.  I  was  there  once,  but  not  for  long.  I  liked  it  in  winter 
when  it  was  cold  out-of-doors,  bat  when  I  ain't  getting  money,  I 
likes  to  lie  by  and  enjoy  myself.  Oh,  I  am  fond  of  a  bit  of  bacca, 
and  a  half-quartern  too,  if  I  can  get  it.  I  left  my  master,  because 
he'd  get  drunk  and  whack  me.  He  kicked  his  wife  about,  but  I 
wouldn't  stand  it.  He  was  hawful  poor.  Sometimes  he'd  have  a 
scrag  of  mutton,  no  regular  dinner.  He  didn't  pay  me  nuffin. 
Oh  dear  no.  He  wasn't  so  well  off  as  my  mother  was.  I  soon 
hooked  it.  My  mother,  sir  ?  She  died  of  a  bad  breast ;  a  can- 
cer, I  think  they  call  it.  She  went  into  the  'orspital,  and  they 
did  something  to  her ;  but  she  got  no  better,  and  died.  It  was 
before  then  that  I  took  up  with  the  theatrical  gent.  Mother 
thought  it  was  for  my  good,  but  I'd  rather  be  on  the  crossing, 
though  it  is  little  I  gets  by  it.  Gangs  came  up  about  the  time 
of  the  'shibition  year,  so  I've  heard  tell,  but  I  don't  recollect  it 
myself.  A  chap  I  knowed  said  that  before  that  time  he  did  well ; 
he'd  make  nine-pence  or  a  bob  a-day,  and  he  was  only  a  kid. 
When  I  begged  I  used  to  say,  '  Don't  forget  poor  little  Jack,  yer 
honner.'  The  first  money  as  ever  I  took  was  a  four-penny  bit. 
When  I  saw  it  I  fancied  my  fortune  was  made.  I  lived  in  Church 
Lane  at  that  time.  Last  night  I  only  took  three-halfpence,  but 
I  was  larking,  or  I  might  have  had  more.  I'd  a  good  crossing  at 
one  time,  all  to  myself.  But  chaps  corned  to  me  and  carnied  over 
me,  and  said,  '  Don't  drive  us  away ;'  so  I  let  them  stop,  and  that 
spoiled  me.  We  had  the  bobbies  after  us,  we  was  such  a  many ; 
and  when  we  got  blowed  upon  the  place  warn't  no  good  at  all." 

"  I've  been  sweeping  crossings,"  said  a  little  fellow,  u  getting 
on  for  two  years.  Before  that  I  used  to  go  eaten  wheeling  after 
busses.  I  don't  like  the  sweeping,  and  I  don't  think  there's  any 
of  us  as  does.  It  is  awful  cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer  we  have 
often  to  stay  out  all  night.  One  of  us  will  say  sometimes,  '  Oh, 
I  am  awful  cold ;  who's  game  for  a  doss  ?'  Then  five  or  six  of 
us  will  go  and  lie  up  close  together  in  the  doorway  of  the  church, 
where  they  keep  the  dead  in  a  sort  of  airey  underneath.  Many  a 
chap  when  he  has  the  price  of  a  lodging,  eats  it,  and  so  has  to 
stay  out  all  night.  Some,  too,  for  the  sake  of  a  halfpenny,  will 
stay  out  in  the  rain,  and  get  sopping  wet.  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
the  sweeping,  and  I  am  sure  so  does  most  of  us." 

To  quote  another  informant :  "  We  works  hard  for  what  we 
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gets,  and  then  there's  the  bobbies  always  a  birching  us.  Some  of 
them  is  no  end  spiteful.  They'll  take  their  belts  off  and  hit  us 
with  the  buckles ;  but  we  usually  dodges  them,  and  manages  to 
give  them  the  slip." 

"  I  am  called  the  king  of  the  tumblers/'  said  a  third  young 
gentleman.  "  None  can  do  it  backwards  so  well  as  I  can.  I'm 
best  at  catenwheels.  I  can  do  them  twelve  or  fourteen  times  run- 
ning. Don't  it  tire  you,  tho'  !  When  I  leaves  off  I  am  quite 
giddy.  What  I  can't  do  well  is  a  hand-spring.  That's  pitching 
yourself  forrards  on  both  hands,  turning  over  in  front,  and 
lighting  on  your  feet.  It  is  no  end  difficult.  Very  few  can  do  it. 
When  I  sees  a  gentleman  a-coming,  I  says,  '  Please  sir  give  me 
a  halfpenny/  and  then  touches  my  hair  and  throws  a  catenwheel. 
I  looks  up  in  their  faces  to  see  if  they  are  laughing,  and  if  I 
fancies  they'll  give  me  anything,  I  go  on.  Perhaps  one  out  of 
ten  gives  me  something.  Others  hits  at  us  with  their  sticks. 
Most  of  the  gents  have  grown  sick  of  head-and-heels  tumbling ; 
they  only  cares  for  catenwheels,  and  it's  very  few  boys  as  can  do 
them.  If  you  can  turn  over  twenty  times  or  so,  the  gents  will 
laugh,  but  if  you  only  do  it  once,  they  say,  f  Oh,  that  is  nothing ; 
we  could  do  it  ourselves.' " 

"  I  used  to  go  down  the  Haymarket  at  night,"  said  an  un- 
kempt, almost  naked  urchin,  "  but  I  keeps  to  Pall  Mall  now.  I 
used  to  be  outside  Hevans'  in  Covent  Garden  every  night,  but  it 
don't  do  now.  I've  seen  some  rum  rigs.  Chaps  as  was  drunk 
would  come  out  sometimes,  and  ask  us  what  we  would  sell  our 
brooms  for.  Then  they'd  buy  them,  and  make  believe  to  clear 
the  mud  away  from  in  front  of  other  gents,  or  knock  their  hats 
off.  Sometimes  there'd  be  a  fight,  or  they'd  jump  into  a  cab, 
and  send  the  brooms  flying  out  after  us  into  the  road.  Hopposite 
the  Hargyle  in  Windmill  Street  warn't  a  bad  place.  I've  picked 
up  many  a  six-pence  there,  and  three-penny  and  four-penny  bits. 
When  we  saw  a  lady  and  a  gent  a-coming  out,  we'd  say,  '  Can't 
you  give  a  halfpenny  to  poor  Jack,  your  honner  ?  I'll  stand  on 
my  nose  for  a  penny  f  and  then  the  two  would  laugh.  By  stand- 
ing on  our  nose,  we  mean  putting  the  face  flat  down  on  the 
ground  when  we  tumbles,  instead  of  standing  on  our  heads.  It 
don't  hurt  only  in  the  laming,  cos  you  bears  more  on  your  hands 
than  on  your  nose.  I've  gone  into  a  shop  and  tumbled  many  a 
time.  Sometimes  they'd  give  us  money,  sometimes  only  pies ; 
sometimes  the  lady  behind  the  bar  would  cry  out,  '  Go  and  fetch 
me  the  police;  take  the  dirty  boy  away.'  I've  got  money  for 
tumbling  from  French  gentlemen  and  ladies  when  I've  gone  into 
a  pastrycook's,  and  they've  made  me  perform,  but  folks  now  don't 
care  for  tumbling,  they  are  used  to  it,  and  only  drives  us  away. 
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"  Tipperty  Tight,  as  we  called  him,  once  swallowed  a  pill  for 
sixpence.  { I'll  give  you  sixpence  if  you'll  swallow  it/  said  a 
hofficer,  and  he  went  to  a  bucket  of  water  at  the  cab-stand,  and 
swallowed  it  right  off. 

"  Sometimes  we  get  one  another  up  wild,  and  that  fetches  a 
fight ;  but  it  ain't  often.  When  two  of  us  fights,  the  others  stand 
round  and  see  fair  play.  All  the  chaps  in  our  gang  likes  me,  and 
we  all  likes  one  another.  If  we  gets  anything  given  us  to  eat,  we 
shows  it  to  our  pals. 

"  Gents  sometimes  have  bid  us  tumble  a  hold  party  down  in 
the  snow,  or  sweep  mud  over  a  doxy ;  but  perhaps  afterwards  they 
won't  pay  us,  or  we  are  crabbed  of  our  money  by  another  chap, 
who  declares  as  it  was  he  as  did  the  trick,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
run  away  round  the  corners,  for  fear  of  the  bobbies. 

"  Sometimes  chaps  stays  out  all  night,  and  birds  it  in  the  park. 
The  perlice,  though,  is  very  sharp  now.  It  kills  me  for  the  next 
day  if  I  stop  out  all  night.  I  likes  better  to  come  home  and  go 
to  bed." 

"  I've  a  nice  flock  bed  for  the  boys/'  said  the  landlady  of  a 
house  we  visited.  u  Three  of  them  can  sleep  in  it  easy  and  com- 
fortable. It  is  a  large  bed,  sir,  and  with  plenty  of  warmth  in  it. 
This  ain't  a  common  lodging-house.  I  treats  them  well,  and  let's 
them  have  anything  they  want.  If  they  borrow  a  knife,  or  a  cup, 
I  don't  ask  them  to  leave  anything  on  it  till  they  gives  it  back. 
They  are  good  boys,  sir,  most  of  them,  and  pays  me  regular  every 
night,  which  it  is  threepence  I  charges.  Neddy  Hall,  though, 
ain't  as  well-behaved  as  the  rest ;  sometimes  he'll  come  home 
without  a  halfpenny  in  his  pockets.  And  he  stays  out  very  late. 
There's  eight  of  us  as  sleeps  in  this  room,  sir — myself,  my  daugh- 
ter, and  my  grandson,  included.  No,  it  ain't  a  large  room,  sir, 
but  it  is  pretty  comfortable.  The  ceiling  is  low,  and  it  is  hot  in 
the  summer ;  but  then,  you  see,  when  the  cold  weather  is  on,  we 
don't  want  so  much  in  the  wav  of  a  fire." 

The  chamber  in  question  was  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  or 
rather  court,  branching  out  of  Drury  Lane.  The  bedstead  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  it.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with  pic- 
tures on  incongruous  subjects,  rudely  coloured.  An  engraving  of 
the  Saviour,  bearing  the  cross,  was  matched  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  large  print  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
paired  off  with  a  brigand,  in  a  stage  attitude,  presenting  a  pistol. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  covered  over  with  a  clean  towel,  used  as  a 
cloth,  imparted  an  air  of  comparative  cheerfulness  to  the  apart- 
ment, by  means  of  a  number  of  glasses  turned  topsy  turvy,  a  tea- 
cup or  two,  and  a  stunted  evergreen  in  a  flower-pot. 

"  People  won't  listen  to  my  songs  now,  sir,"  said  a  little  girl, 
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u  they  are  so  stale.  I  can't  read,  so  I  can't  learn  any  new  ones. 
Besides,  I  ain't  got  the  money  to  buy  ballads  with,  and  it  is  no 
good  singing  them  if  you  haven't  them  to  sell.  The  notion  about 
sweeping  a  crossing  came  into  my  head  all  of  itself,  sir.  I  used, 
when  I  went  up  Oxford  Street,  to  see  men  and  women  at  work, 
and  people  giving  them  money,  and  that  was  how  it  came  about. 
I  don't  get  much  at  the  crossing  now  that  it  is  dry  weather.  I 
lives  with  father,  and  minds  my  little  brother  and  sister,  so  I  can't 
go  to  school.  Sister's  three  and  a  half  year  old,  and  brother  is 
five.  He'll  soon  be  able  to  help  me.  Father  depends  on  me  a 
good  deal.  He  is  a  shoemaker,  but  there  ain't  many  customers  as 
comes  to  us.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  winter  coming  on. 
Last  Christmas  we  was  very  bad.  No,  we  don't  get  much  help, 
sir,  but  father  is  a  good  workman,  and  does  his  best.  Sometimes 
when  I  sings  of  a  Saturday  night  in  the  markets,  I  takes  a 
shilling.  No,  the  boys  don't  trouble  me,  though  they  did  once. 
.But  there's  a  young  chap  I  know,  and  he  stood  by  me,  and  took 
my  part,  and  drove  them  away.  Mother's  been  dead  this  twelve- 
month and  more.  She  was  terrible  bad  with  the  cough,  and  it 
came  on  worse  with  the  cold  weather.  Father  says  she  is  better 
off  now  than  she  used  to  be,  but  he  has  took  on  about  it  ever 
since.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  go  to  service,  or  to  do  anything  that 
might  help  father  and  little  brother  and  sister,  but  I  don't  know 
no  one  who'd  have  me.  These  patches,  sir  ?  All  that's  gruel, 
from  feeding  baby  at  home.  No,  I  am  pretty  strong.  I'd  do 
more  than  I  do  now  if  I'd  the  chance.  We  don't  often  have  meat, 
sir,  only  now  and  then.  I  hope  brother  will  get  something  better 
than  a  crossing  when  he  grows  up.  I'd  be  glad  if  he  could  go  to 
school.  I'd  like  him  to  be  a  scholard.  Perhaps  then  he  could  get 
a  situation.  When  I  sees  the  busses  and  carriages  a-coming,  I 
stands  on  one  side,  for  fear  of  being  run  over.  No,  I  am  all 
alone,  sir ;  there's  no  gang  on  our  crossing.  In  winter  I  some- 
times gets  jobs  a-cleaning  ladies'  doorsteps ;  but  it  takes  a  long 
time  when  the  ice  is  hardened.  They  mostly  gives  me  twopence 
a  door.  I  ain't  big,  sir,  but  I  could  do  housework,  such  as  clean- 
ing. But  I've  no  good  clothes,  so  it  ain't  any  use  thinking  of  a 
situation.  I  goes  home  now  about  four  in  the  evening.  The 
crossing  is  no  good  later  than  that.  There's  some  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen as  gives  to  me  regular,  but  not  many.  When  I  first  began 
sweeping,  the  work  made  my  hands  sore ;  but  I  am  used  to  that 
now.  Ladies  gives  me  less  than  gentlemen.  I  follows  them,  and 
says,  ' Please  give  a  poor  girl  a  halfpenny;'  but  if  the  perlice  are 
looking,  I  stop  still." 

And  we,  too,  stop  still.  Our  readers  will  kindly  digest  this 
little  story — think  it  over  in  connexion  with  New  Year's  Day  and 
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New  Year's  dinners,,  and  receive  our  assurance  that  we  hope  to 
say  something  more  about  the  poor  crossing-sweepers  in  a  future 
number. 

A  short  postscript,  and  we  have  done.  What  we  have  to  say 
has  reference  to  the  unfortunate  little  scrubs  with  whom  we  have 
made  the  reader  acquainted  in  the  present  article.  The  world  of 
late  has  been  lectured  rather  authoritatively  by  certain  bilious 
periodicals,  that  profess  to  be  disgusted  with  what  they  call  the 
cant  of  the  conventional  Christmas.  We  hope  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  We  detest 
humbug,  we  take  leave  to  observe,  as  much  as  any  one.  We  have 
not  a  syllable  to  urge  in  defence  of  the  sour,  bad  wines,  chalky 
confectionery,  timid  negus,  and  indigestible,  because  economically 
constructed,  puddings,  that  disfigure  the  tables  even  of  divers 
offenders,  who  can  very  well  afford  to  be  generous  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  certainly  without  detriment  to  the  stomachs  of 
the  laughter-loving  little  people,  whom  they  profess  to  entertain. 
But  in  denouncing  the  abuses  of  a  time-honoured  custom,  our 
critic  must  take  care  not  to  fall  foul  of  the  custom  itself.  Christ- 
mas to  you,  my  poor  little  old  young  gentleman,  may  be  a  "  bore/' 
but,  believe  me,  to  many  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  it  is  a  season 
of  no  small  importance — a  time  of  unaffected  rejoicing.  It  is  all 
very  fine  sneering  at  our  old-fashioned  puddings  and  sirloins  of 
beef,  but  in  trying  to  do  yourself  a  mere  atom  of  good,  take  care 
you  do  not  do  other  people  a  vast  deal  of  mischief.  You  com- 
plain of  being  "  bored/''  But  surely,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  worth 
while  being  bored  for  a  day  or  two  if  by  that  means  we  can  make 
some  scores  of  other  people  happy.  Now,  consider  for  a  moment. 
There  are  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  to  whom  Christmas  brings 
the  one  good  dinner  of  the  year.  What  is  to  become  of  them,  if 
we  look  at  the  matter  from  a  strictly  sensible  point  of  view,  and 
leave  off  celebrating  Cnristmas  altogether?  Master  Tom  and 
Miss  Jenny,  home  for  the  holidays,  have  some  claim  upon  your 
forbearance ;  but  how  about  the  wretched  little  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  streets,  the  dreary  old  men  and  women  of  the  workhouse, 
who  have  so  little  to  think  about,  and  worse  still,  so  little  to  eat  ? 
Christmas  beef  and  pudding  are  something  to  them,  whatever  we 
gentry  of  the  clubs  and  parks  may  think  of  the  matter.  Well, 
then,  be  sparing  of  your  sneers.  Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  mild 
conventionalities  that '  you  think  such  a  nuisance.  If  you  had 
heard  the  laughter,  and  seen  the  smiling  faces  that  I  have  seen 
sometimes  of  a  Christmas-day,  and  that  amongst  poor  half- 
starved  wretches,  old  and  sickly,  crushed  by  suffering  and  a 
never-ending  round  of  drudgery,  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  as 
splenetic  as  you  seem  now;  I  do  not  think  you  would  sneer  at 
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Christmas  as  a  mere  nuisance  and  sham.  I  am  getting  " maudlin/' 
am  I?  "After-dinner  philanthropy/'  such  as  mine,  disgusts 
your  critical  palate?  Well,  just  as  you  please;  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  this  is  a  time  for  love  and  good- will,  and  if  we  can't 
quite  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  intentions,  at  least  we  are  im- 
proved by  the  trying.  Political  economy  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  being  diluted  with  a  little  good-nature,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  things  whose  cause  we  advocate,  we  must  protest  against  a 
doctrine  that  strikes,  so  to  speak,  at  the  very  foundation  of  beef 
and  pudding. 
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IX.— LORD  JOHN  MANNERS  AND  MR.  CARD  WELL. 

It  is  just  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  clubs  and  drawing- 
rooms  of  London  were  ringing  with  a  question  to  which  everybody 
was  expected  to  give  one  answer.  Men  who  are  middle-aged  in 
the  year  of  grace  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  recall  all  the  events  which  agitated  society  so  far  back 
in  the  Victorian  era,  as  the  spriug  of  1844,  but  not  a  few  of  them 
will  nevertheless  remember  that  in  that  year  "  Coningsby"  was 
published,  and  that  everybody  in  society  was  asking  everybody 
else  whether  he  or  she  had  read  "  Coningsby/'  and  was  duly 
astounded  if  any  answer  but  one  in  the  affirmative  was  given. 
It  is  hard  now  to  understand  the  sensation  which  this  brilliant 
romance,  from  the  pen  of  the  ambitious  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
produced  in  the  political  world.  We  read  the  tale  now  with  lively 
pleasure  and  admiration,  but  we  can  affirm  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  had  it  issued  from  the  press  in  the  present  season, 
the  number  of  copies  subscribed  for  by  Mr.  Mudie  would  not  have 
been  overwhelming,  and  the  excitement  produced  by  its  appearance 
in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James'  Street,  would  have  been  the  reverse 
of  extraordinary.  The  case  was  different  in  1844,  however. 
Everybody  read  "  Coningsby/''  and  everybody  talked  about  it.  A 
few  praised,  and  many  abused  the  work.  The  critics  lashed  the 
author  with  more  than  their  accustomed  vigour,  and  the  pamphlets 
and  "  advertisements/''  published  against  both  author  and  book, 
helped  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  it 
go,  that  some  gentleman — apparently  an  ambitious  journalist — > 
followed  up  the  original  work  by  a  caricature,  which  under  the 
title  of  "  Anti-Coningsby,"  met  with  a  very  moderate  success. 

How  was  it  that  this  story  of  a  young  man's  experience  in  the 
great  world  of  fashion  and  politics  produced  so  deep  and  wide-spread 
a  sensation  ?  The  explanation  is  a  simple  one.  It  was  not  the  plot, 
or  the  style,  or  the  wit,  or  the  polished  sarcasm  of  the  volume, 
which  drew  all  readers  to  it.  It  was  the  fact,  that  those  who  opened 
its  pages  believed  that  they  found  in  them,  drawn  by  a  master's 
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hand,  sketches,  caricatures  if  you  like,  photographs  if  you  will,  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day.  At  first  each  reader  exercised  his 
own  ingenuity,  and  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  political  world, 
in  order  to  discover  for  himself  the  identity  of  the  various  charac- 
ters pourtrayed  in  the  fiction.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  exciting  task 
to  discover  the  real  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Monmouth,  of  Mr. 
Jawster  Sharp,  or  Mr.  Rigby.  The  man  who  had  hit  upon  the 
identity  of  any  of  these  personages  rushed  off  to  his  club  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was  a  benefactor  to  his  race,  and  hastened 
to  pour  his  secret  into  the  ears  of  his  companions  of  the  morning, 
or  the  smoking-room.  Ere  long,  however,  this  process  of.  indivi- 
dual exertion  in  the  great  task  appeared  to  have  unsatisfactory 
results,  and  then  there  appeared — what  do  our  readers  think  ? — a 
"  Key  to  Coningsby/''  by  which  the  dullest  member  of  the  world 
of  fashion  was  enabled  to  see  at  a  glance  who  was  who  in  the  fas- 
cinating and  daring  romance. 

Very  curious  is  it  to  glance  now-a-days  over  one  of  these 
"  Keys,"  (for  more  than  one  appeared)  to  the  political  novel  which 
"  B.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  M.P."  had  given  to  the  world.  If  they  satisfy 
the  reader  of  nothing  else,  they  must  at  least  convince  him  of  the 
wonderful  ingenuity  of  their  authors.  Everybody  in  "  Coningsby," 
down  even  to  "  Boots  "  at  Eton,  was  shown  to  be  somebody  else. 
Sidonia,  the  wonderful  Hebrew,  who  had  "  mastered  all  arts,  all 
languages,  all  sciences,"  who  had  been  everywhere  and  seen  every- 
thing, and  penetrated  the  hearts  of  everybody,  was  shown  to  the 
world  as  "  Baron  Alfred  de  Rothschild  of  Naples Mr.  Jawster 
Sharp  was  "  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. the  Marquis  of  Monmouth 
was  the  nobleman  whom  Thackeray  subsequently  presented  to  the 
world  under  the  title  of  Lord  Steyne — the  Marquis  of  Hertford ; 
Coningsby  himself  was  the  amiable  peer  who  is  now  known  as 
Lord  Lyttelton ;  Oswald  Milbank,  the  twin  hero  of  the  story,  was 
"W.  E.  Gladstone,  Esq.,  M.P."  (!)  ;  Vere,  was  Lord  Edward 

Howard,  and  the  infamous  Rigby  was  ;  well,  at  this  point 

the  "  Keys  "  left  a  discreet  blank,  which  the  world  immediately 
filled  up  with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Croker,  for  some  time 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

There  was,  of  course,  not  a  little  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  these  different  keys.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  how  even  a  malicious  ingeuuity  could  have 
discovered  under  the  disguise  of  Mr.  Jawster  Sharp,  for  instance, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Bright,  or  how  even  a  panegyrist  could  prove 
that  all  the  virtues  of  Oswald  Milbank  were  embodied  in  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Nevertheless,  there  was  one  character,  and  that  not 
the  least  important  in  the  story,  as  to  the  identity  of  which  there 
could  be  no  question.    The  resemblance  was  too  strong,  the  inci- 
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dental  allusions  too  marked,  to  permit  of  any  doubt.  All  who  read 
"  Coningsby,"  saw  in  Lord  Henry  Sidney  a  portrait  remarkable  for 
its  fidelity,  of  Lord  John  Manners,  at  that  time  the  rising  young 
member  for  Newark.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  recently 
renewed  their  acquaintance  with  "  Coningsby,"  will  remember  that 
Lord  Henry,  the  bosom  friend  of  Coningsby,  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Young  England  party,  and  as  having, 
in  his  desire  to  maintain  old  customs  and  the  spirit  of  olden  times, 
been  sorely  grieved  when  he  found  that  a  hard-hearted  bench  of 
magistrates  struck  out  of  a  petition  which  he  had  prepared  for 
their  acceptance,  the  word  "  peasantry,"  and  substituted  "  labour- 
ers "  in  its  place.  They  will  remember,  too,  his  warm  discussions 
with  his  brother-in-law  respecting  the  poor-laws,  and  his  open  ad- 
vocacy of  the  restoration  of  village  maypoles,  as  one  of  the  means 
of  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  poor.  All  these  points  are  but 
reproductions  of  well-known  incidents  in  the  early  career  of  Lord 
John  Manners.  Nay,  beside  us,  as  we  write,  lies  a  little  volume, 
entitled  "  A  Plea  for  National  Holydays,"  and  published  in  1843  ; 
reading  which  we  seem  to  be  listening  to  a  dissertation,  not  from 
Lord  John  Manners,  whose  name  the  pamphlet  bears,  but  from 
the  Lord  Henry  Sidney  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  story.  In  this  "  Plea  " 
we  find  strong  reasons  urged  for  the  setting-up  of  the  maypole 
on  our  village  greens,  and  for  a  return  to  the  innocent  sports 
which  made  the  festivals  of  the  church  pleasant  and  useful  holi- 
days in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  theory  of  the  Young  England  School  was  a  decidedly  ro- 
mantic one.  Now-a-days,  with  our  Household  Suffrage  Parlia- 
ment, our  National  Education  League,  and  all  the  other  blessings 
of  advancing  democracy,  we  may  sneer  at  the  enthusiastic  young 
men  of  thirty  years  ago,  who  believed  that  they  possessed  a  simple 
but  unfailing  panacea  for  the  political  discontent  and  social  misery 
of  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  Spectator  may  snarl  at  the 
amiable  poet  who  wrote  about  "  the  kind  pressure  of  the  social 
chain }"  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  ^may  ransack  Lempriere  in  its 
endeavour  to  prove  by  illustrative  facts  that  all  members  of  the 
aristocracy  who  profess  to  feel  a  friendly  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
"the  people "  are  hypocrites  and  snakes  in  the  grass.  Those, 
however,  who  choose  to  go  back  for  the  life-time  of  a  gene- 
ration and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
affairs  when  "  Coningsby"  was  published,  will,  we  fancy,  whatever 
may  be  their  politics,  acquire  feelings  of  hearty  respect  for  the 
Young  Englanders  of  that  day.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  those 
were  the  times  when  the  state  of  our  factories  was  worst ;  when 
the  very  lives  of  the  children  of  the  poor  were  being  ground  out 
of  them  by  the  iron  wheels  which  they  daily  tended ;  when  dear 
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bread,  unremitting  labour,  and  a  novel  and  rigorous  system  of 
poor-law  relief,  combined  to  make  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes  almost  intolerable.  All  men  who  desired  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  and  to  relieve  the  misery  which  existed 
to  so  large  an  extent  amongst  our  population,  were  bent  upon  dis- 
covering the  panacea  which  it  seemed  certain  was  somewhere  to 
be  found.  The  Young  England  politicians  of  that  day  may  not 
have  been  gifted  with  the  highest  wisdom ;  some  of  the  re- 
medies which  they  proposed  may  even  appear  to  us  now,  ludicrous 
and  absurd ;  but,  at  least,  they  were  honestly  bent,  not  upon 
gaining  political  advantages  for  themselves,  but  upon  relieving 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  nation.  Fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  misled  doubtless  by  the  prejudices  which  they  had  im- 
bibed at  home,  at  school,  and  at  college,  and  sanguine  in 
their  ardour  and  their  inexperience,  they  imagined  that  they 
saw  in  the  equalizing  tendencies  of  commercial  progress  the 
real  cause  of  existing  evils,  and  they  fancied  that  if  England 
could  be  forced  back  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
amongst  us  when  each  great  nobleman  had  his  special  re- 
tainers, when  the  poor  depended  for  support  and  succour  upon  the 
great,  and  when  the  great  acknowledged  their  claims,  and  satis- 
fied their  demands,  the  country  would  witness  a  revived  prosperity 
and  a  renewed  social  harmony.  So  they  banded  themselves  to- 
gether and  set  out  upon  a  political  campaign,  in  which  not  a  few 
of  them  succeeded  in  gaining  seats  in  BParliament,  and  in  which 
more  than  one  man  who  has  since  risen  to  the  first  rank  in  politics 
enjoyed  his  earliest  experience  in  the  conflicts  of  the  political 
arena. 

Lord  John  Manners,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
was  at  once  the  leader  and  the  poet  laureate  of  the  party.  What 
manner  of  man  the  Lord  John  Manners  of  that  day  was,  those 
who  read  "  Coningsby "  will  discover.  Amiable,  accomplished, 
enthusiastic,  pure-minded,  fired  with  devotion]  to  his  country  and 
his  religion,  the  young  man  was  just  such  a  hero  as  youth  chooses 
for  itself,  and  as  the  novelist  loves  to  depict.  No  one  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  failed  to  perceive  that  his  life  was  full  of 
promise ;  most  persons  believed  that  he  had  before  him  a  career 
not  of  distinction  merely,  but  of  the  highest  political  glory.  He 
was  the  hope  of  the  band  of  chosen  spirits  who  had  gathered 
round  him  at  school  and  at  college,  and  shrewd  judges  imagined 
that  they  saw  in  him  the  future  leader  of  a  great  party.  Looking 
back  for  the  thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  then,  it  seems 
to  us  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  young  man  of  the  day  whose 
career  promised  so  much  as  did  that  of  Lord  John  Manners.  We 
know   how   strangely  that   promise  has  remained  unfulfilled. 
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Whilst  the  brilliant  novelist,  at  whom  the  wise  men  of  Pall  Mall 
sneered  as  "  too  clever  by  half/''  has  grasped  the  political  blue 
riband,  and  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne ;  whilst  the  ple- 
beian merchant's  son,  who  entered  the  race  about  the  same  time, 
has  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  attained  the  same  distinction, 
the  young  nobleman,  who  in  addition  to  fascinating  natural  gifts, 
and  a  spirit  as  noble  as  it  was  gentle,  possessed  the  influence  of 
high  rank  and  of  vast  possessions,  has  been  "  nowhere"  in  the 
later  stages  of  the  race  upon  which  he  entered  with  so  many 
hopes,  and  such  apparent  certainty  of  success.  Nay,  he  has  ^not 
even  reached  the  honour  of  rank  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  is 
an  "  outsider "  in  the  struggle  in  which  he  has  all  his  life  been 
engaged. 

It  is  gainful,  sometimes,  to  dwell  upon  lives  which,  at  their 
opening  full  of  promise,  have  seemed  ere  they  closed  to  be  brought 
to  nought.  But  there  is  nothing  painful  in  the  review  of  the 
career  of  Lord  John  Manners.  It  is  due  to  no  personal  defect  on 
his  part,  to  no  falling  away  from  the  high  standard  which  he  had 
set  before  himself,  that  the  comparative  failure  of  his  political  life 
is  to  be  attributed.  All  through  the  thirty  years  during  which  he 
has  occupied  a  place  in  public  life  he  has  been  true  to  his  principles 
and  true  to  himself.  He  has  been  the  consistent  friend  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  the  consistent  advocate  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. He  has  preserved,  even  to  this  day,  the  admirable  cour- 
tesy, the  unfailing  gentleness  of  spirit  which  distinguished  him  as 
a  youth.  It  is  due,  however,  in  part,  to  his  very  faithfulness  to 
the  traditions  and  sentiments  of  his  younger  days  that  he  has  been 
so  much  of  an  outsider  in  the  political  race.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  world  has  advanced  by  many  a  long  mile  from  the  point  at 
which  it  stood  when  the  Young  Englanders  came  forth  to  the  help 
of  the  masses ;  and  what  was  then  a  hope  not  altogether  unreason- 
able, has  now  become  nothing  more  substantial  than  a  dream,  or  a 
landscape  in  the  sunset  clouds.  Those  members  of  the  Young 
England  school,  therefore,  who  have  been  truest  to  the  generous 
principles,  and  the  high  impulses  with  which  they  started,  have 
found  themselves  the  furthest  removed  from  the  centre  of  political 
interest,  and  of  the  least  account  in  that  strife  of  politics  in  which 
principle  has  so  often  to  be  sacrificed  to  expediency,  and  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  room  for  the  realization  of  even 
the  dullest  of  the  visions  of  the  optimist. 

So  it  happens  that  Lord  John  Manners,  as  we  see  him  to-day, 
a  grave,  stately  gentleman,  of  thoughtful,  even  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  has  by  his  very  consistency,  been  put 
into  the  background  in  the  struggle,  and  has  been  eclipsed  by 
those  who  once  looked  up  to  him  with  admiration,  and  even  with 
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reverence.  He  sits  on  the  front  opposition  bench,  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  thrice  held  the  post  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Works ;  but  he  has  never  held  higher  office  than  that  which  has 
now  been  entrusted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  blatant  Ayrton ! 
The  fact  is  a  suggestive  one,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Radicals.  No  one  who  knows  Lord  John,  no  one  who  has 
heard  him  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  venture  to  deny 
that  before  now  posts  of  far  greater  importance  than  that  which 
he  has  held  have  been  conferred  upon  men  who  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  ability  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses.  But  his 
modesty  and  his  unmoved  devotion  to  traditions  which  have  ceased 
to  retain  the  hold  they  once  had  upon  the  heart  of  the  English 
people,  but  which  are  not  the  less 1  noble  on  that  account,  more 
than  explain  his  exclusion  from  high  office.  As  it  is,  he  fitly 
represents  that  chivalrous  sentiment  which  induced  the  members 
of  some  of  our  noblest  families  thirty  years  ago,  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  effort  to  heal  the  great  breach  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstances had  made  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  suffering  poor.  That 
they  failed  was  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  their  cause,  both  in  the 
noble  spirit  by  which  it  was  animated,  and  in  the  comparative 
want  of  success  which  attended  it,  could  have  no  better  repre- 
sentative than  Lord  John  Manners. 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  one  whose  life  has  been 
so  blameless,  and  who  has  throughout  his  public  career  been  so 
singularly  free  from  political  bitterness,  would  have  escaped  the 
slander  and  abuse  of  opponents.  Strange  to  say,  however,  there 
is  not  upon  the  Conservative  benches  anyone  who  has  been  more 
frequently  ridiculed  or  abused  than  Lord  John  Manners.  Even 
Liberal  journals  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  fair  cri- 
ticisms, seem  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  sneer  at  him; 
and  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  excite  the  ire  of  the  multitude 
against  the  aristocracy,  it  is  Lord  John  Manners  who  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  representative  of  the  latter,  and  whose  words  are 
quoted  in  justification  of  the  attack.  The  sole  ground  for  this 
conduct  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  a  very  young  man — barely 
three-and-twenty — Lord  John,  who  was,  we  have  said,  the  poet- 
laureate  of  the  Young  England  party,  published  after  the  fashion 
of  that  day  a  volume  of  poems  called  "England's  Trust/'  in 
which  volume  appeared  a  couplet  which  has  been  quoted  more 
frequently  than  any  couplet  written  during  the  last  forty  years  by 
any  English  poet.  The  two  lines  which  have  thus  achieved  a 
singular  and  unexampled  notoriety  are  these  : — 

u  Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility." 
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There  can  hardly  be  one  amougst  our  readers  who  has  not  read 
a  score  of  times,  versions,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  these  too- 
famous  lines,  accompanied  by  the  rasping  comments  of  indignant, 
or  scornful,  or  outraged  Liberal  critics. 

It  is  eight-and-twenty  years  since  these  lines  were  written,  but 
within  the  last  month  we  have  seen  more  than  one  allusion  to 
them  in  Liberal  newspapers,  more  than  one  scoff  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation at  the  sentiments  which  they  express.  Well;  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  their  sentiment  is  as  faulty  as  their  metre ; 
but  we  put  it  to  our  friends  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Daily  News, 
whether  this  juvenile  couplet  deserves  all  the  reprobation  that  has 
been  lavished  upon  it,  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  now-a-days 
to  go  back  to  the  year  1842,  in  order  to  find  this  ground  for  an 
indictment  against  Lord  John  Manners  and  the  whole  of  the 
aristocracy.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  ask  these  gentlemen  whether 
they  have  not  found  in  the  effusions  of  one  "  Parson  Lot"  senti- 
ments at  least  as  deserving  of  rebuke,  and  as  void  of  common- 
sense  as  that  at  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-century,  they 
have  not  ceased  to  jeer  and  sneer?  They  have  forgiven  Mr. 
Kingsley  for  writing  ranting  trash  in  the  "  Parson  Lot"  days. 
They  have  surely  not  forgiven  him  because  he  is  a  Liberal.  We 
hope,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  they  have  overlooked  the 
extravagance  and  the  mischievousness  of  his  sentiments  for  the 
sake  of  the  cause  on  behalf  of  which  they  were  uttered.  Will 
they  not  admit  that  it  was  the  same  cause  on  behalf  of  which  Lord 
John  Manners  was  labouring  when  he  wrote  "  England's  Trust  V 
He  and  his  party  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Christian  Socialists, 
and  the  active  philanthropists  of  a  later  day.  It  is  true  that  their 
principles  and  their  traditions  differed  widely  from  those  of  the 
men  who  came  after  them.  But  all  had  one  common  object.  All 
sought  to  raise  the  poor  from  the  abyss  of  misery  and  degradation 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  Nay,  there  was  this  much  in  common 
between  the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  Young  Englanders,  that 
both,  in  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  youth,  blamed  the  hard  laws  of 
political  economy  for  the  suffering  which  they  saw  around  them, 
and  believed  that  it  was  possible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these 
laws,  or  to  divert  their  course  by  the  provision  of  a  sentimental 
remedy.  Surely  it  is  possible  now  to  be  as  generous  to  Lord  John 
Manners  as  to  Mr.  Kingsley,  as  just  to  the  man  who  believed  that 
the  poor  were  to  be  saved  by  the  aid  of  the  aristocracy,  as  to  the 
man  who  fancied  he  was  delivering  them  from  untold  evils  when 
he  fulminated  against  cheap  tailors  ! 

As,  however,  the  lines  written  by  Lord  John  Manners  in  the 
little  volume  to  which  we  have  referred  are  so  well-known,  and 
have  been  so  frequently  quoted,  whilst  the  book  itself  is  rare  and 
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unknown,  we  think  it  may  interest  our  readers  if  we  extract  from 
it  a  passage  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  leading 
poem  than  the  couplet  we  have  quoted  : — 

"  Then  did  each  high  hereditary  lord 
Sit  at  the  head  of  his  own  princely  board, 
Where  sat  the  stranger  and  the  menial  crew, 
Who  owed  him  fealty  and  affection  too. 

-X**  -X'  ^  ^ 

Each  knew  his  place— king,  peasant,  peer,  or  priest — 

The  greatest  owned  connexion  with  the  least  ; 

From  rank  to  rank  the  generous  feeling  ran, 

And  linked  society  as  man  to  man. 

Gone  are  those  days,  and  gone  the  ties  that  then 

Bound  peers  and  gentry  to  their  fellow-men. 

Now  in  their  place  behold  the  modern  slave, 

Doomed  from  the  very  cradle  to  the  grave 

To  tread  his  lonely  path  of  care  and  toil ; 

Bound  in  sad  truth,  and  bowed  down  to  the  soil, 

He  dies  and  leaves  his  sons  their  heritage — 

Work  for  their  prime,  the  workhouse  for  their  age. 

^  *3£  •¥? 

Oh !  would  some  noble  dare  again  to  raise 

The  feudal  banner  of  forgotten  days, 

And  live  despising  slander's  harmless  hate, 

The  potent  ruler  of  his  petty  state  ! 

Then  would  the  different  classes  once  again 

Feel  the  kind  pressure  of  the  social  chain, 

And  in  their  mutual  wants  and  hopes  confess, 

How  close  allied  the  little  to  the  less !" 

Our  enlightened  age  will  doubtless  sneer  at  the  creed  thus 
expressed  in  Lord  John's  youthful  rhymes ;  but,  if  it  is  just,  it  will 
confess  that  that  creed,  like  the  man  who  professed  it,  is  at  least 
kindly  and  honourable,  and  well-intentioned. 

Mr.  Cardwell  may  be  regarded  as  the  model  Peelite  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  is  not,  of  course,  the  first,  or  the  most 
brilliant,  or  the  most  powerful  of  the  men  who  formed  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  personal  following  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Foremost 
amongst  those  men,  who  now  survive,  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  the 
present  prime  minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  risen  to  high  office, 
and  had  won  a  powerful  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  before 
Mr.  Cardwell  had  taken  his  seat  in  that  assemblage.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  been  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long;  and 
he  can  no  more,  at  this  moment,  be  considered  a  representative 
Peelite  than  a  representative  Conservative.  Mr.  Cardwell,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  developed  but  little  since  he  first  became  known 
to  fame  as  one  of  Sir  Robert's  disciples.    If  he  was  not  one  of  the 
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most  eminent,  lie  was  at  least  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  his  fol- 
lowers ;  and  to  this  day  men  in  the  political  world  appear  to  regard 
him  as  the  rightful  wearer  of  the  mantle  which  dropped  from  the 
great  statesman's  shoulders  when  he  prematurely  passed  away. 
On  the  back  benches  on  his  own  side  of  the  House  Mr.  Cardwell 
is,  from  this  very  circumstance,  regarded  with  marked  suspicion. 
The  fierce  Radicals,  who  have  a  secret  hatred  for  the  memory  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  know  that  they  are  not  likely  to  find  the  present 
Secretary  for  War  lending  his  active  support  to  any  very  revolu- 
tionary measures ;  and  they  are  quite  sure  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
inaugurate  in  the  department  over  which  he  at  present  presides 
those  sweeping  changes  which  they  deem  necessary.  Their  esti- 
mate of  his  character  is,  that  of  a  refined,  timid,  and  somewhat 
cold-blooded  politician,  whose  sympathies,  if  there  is  anything  in 
his  nature  so  warm  as  sympathy,  are  with  Conservative  rather 
than  Radical  principles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  he  is 
regarded  as  a  rather  common-place  man,  who  would  make  a  much 
more  capable  administrator  if  he  had  somewhat  more  firmness  of 
bearing  and  decision  of  character  than  that  with  which  he  appears 
to  be  gifted.  There  is  no  doubt  some  truth,  as  well  as  a  good  deal 
of  error,  in  both  these  judgments  upon  Mr.  Cardwell's  character. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  a  man  who  feels  drawn  instinctively 
rather  to  Conservatism  than  to  Radicalism ;  but  no  one  can  feel 
that  he  has  that  strength  of  mind,  that  decision  of  character, 
which  would  enable  him  to  act  up  to  his  secret  sympathies,  and 
take  a  prominent  position  as  one  of  the  restraining  influences  of 
the  present  administration. 

Mr.  Cardwell's  career  bears  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  man  who  is  at  the  present  moment  his  political  leader, 
and  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Like  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Secretary  for  War  is  the  son  of  a  Liverpool  mer- 
chant. Like  him,  he  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  won 
honourable  distinction  in  his  academic  studies.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  difference  between  the  two,  that  whereas  Mr.  Gladstone 
obtained  a  seat  as  member  for  Newark  in  1832,  it  was  not  until 
exactly  ten  years  later  that  Mr.  Cardwell  succeeded  in  finding  his 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Before  that  time  he  had  mar- 
ried, whilst  still  very  young,  and  immediately  after  his  marriage 
had  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  had  joined  the  Northern  Circuit. 
Por  nearly  four  years  he  pursued  the  not  very  lively  or  profitable 
calling  of  a  briefless  barrister.  In  1841,  however,  when  he  was 
just  beginning  to  make  his  way  in  the  profession  he  had  adopted, 
a  chance  offered  itself  to  him  of  gratifying  the  ambition  which 
almost  every  young  man  of  Mr.  Cardwell's  ability  and  training 
must  entertain,  the  ambition  of  finding  a  career  in  the  service  of 
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the  public  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  vacancy  occurred  for 
Clithcroe,  an  insignificant  Lancashire  borough,  and  he  resolved  to 
become  a  candidate.  He  did  so,  and  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  five  votes.  He  petitioned  against  the  return  of  his  successful 
competitor,  however,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  seat.  Strange 
to  say,  this  was  not  the  only  time  in  his  political  career  during 
which  he  was  indebted  to  a  similar  combination  for  a  seat  in  the 

!  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  been  for  many  years 
member  for  Oxford.  At  one  of  the  general  elections,  however, 
another  candidate  was  successful  in  winning  the  favour  of  the 

|  constituency,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  was  shut  out  of  Parliament.  On 
that  occasion,  also,  he  procured  the  seat  through  the  agency  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Entered  upon  his  political  career,  Mr.  Cardwell  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  he  early  succeeded  in 
winning  the  favourable  notice  of  that  great  statesman.  The 
speeches  which  he  made  were  attentively  listened  to,  and  before 
long  he  was  regarded  as  a  rising  man  in  the  House.  In  1845 
he  was  introduced  to  official  life  under  Peel's  auspices,  in  the 
position  of  Joint-Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  whilst  in  1847  he 
enjoyed  the  high  distinction  of  being  called  away  from  Clitheroe 
to  represent  his  native  place,  the  great  town  of  Liverpool.  If  any 
proof  were  needed  of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  him  by  his 
chief,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  will  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  was  named  as  one  of  that  statesman's  political  executors. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  his  political  career  through  its  various 
vicissitudes  from  this  point  down  to  the  present  hour.  That  it  has 
been  one  remarkable  for  its  success  cannot  be  denied.  Within  ten 
years  of  his  first  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Card- 
well  had  gained  the  signal  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  having 
been  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  successively  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  He  has  thus  held  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  State,  and  has  had  the  amplest  opportunity  for  con- 
vincing the  world  that  his  elevation  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  pri- 
vate interests  or  personal  influence,  but  to  his  own  intrinsic  merits 
as  a  statesman. 

Has  he  satisfied  the  country  upon  this  point  ?  The  answer 
must,  we  fear,  be  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  undoubtedly 
many  merits.  His  speeches  are  usually  clear  and  elegant ;  he  has, 
moreover,  a  somewhat  persuasive  manner  in  addressing  the  House, 
which  is  not  without  its  value.  That  he  is  a  man  of  refinement, 
and  of  high  personal  honour,  none  can  doubt.  That  he  has,  too, 
wide  knowledge  upon  political  questions,  and  that  in  the  main  his 
vol.  iv.  34 
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judgment  upon  those  questions  will  be  a  fair  and  an  accurate  one, 
are  points  beyond  dispute.  A  man  may,  however,  possess  these 
good  qualities,  such  as  they  are,  and  yet  not  be  a  statesman.  If 
the  right  honourable  member  for  Oxford  had  ever  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  world  that  he  possessed  a  back-bone ;  if  he  had  ever 
shown  that,  added  to  the  refinement,  and  to  the  somewhat  sensi- 
tive temperament  which  he  possesses,  there  was  that  aggressive 
strength  without  which  no  man  can  ever  do  anything  great,  we 
should  have  been  ready  to  concede  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  account  for  his  being 
there  at  all  by  circumstances  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
personal  merits  or  demerits.  He  is  not  Secretary  of  War  now, 
he  was  not  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  under  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Russell,  because  in  either  case  he  was  the  best  man  for  the 
place,  but  because  he  had  succeeded,  through  his  intimate  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  through 
the  official  experience  he  had  gained  in  subordinate  situations,  in 
establishing  a  certain  claim  to  preferment.  There  is  hardly  any 
profession  in  which  the  claims  of  "  vested  rights  "  are  more  scrupu- 
lously regarded  than  in  the  profession  of  politics.  The  man  who 
has  once  been  a  Cabinet  Minister  maintains  his  claim  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet,  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  lawyer  who  has  once 
been  Attorney-General  shows  in  claiming  that  post  for  himself 
whenever  his  party  is  "  in  "  again ;  and  so,  a  man  who  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  a  certain  footing  in  official  life  will  gene- 
rally find  himself  carried  forward  from  the  lesser  rank  to  the 
greater,  much  as  though  he  were  an  officer  in  a  corps  in  which 
promotion  went  by  seniority.  Of  course  the  greatest  prizes  of 
all,  the  premiership  for  instance,  are  not  distributed  in  this  manner; 
and  equally  as  a  matter  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule  \  but  it  nevertheless  holds  good  in  the  main,  and  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  the  promotion  of  many  a  man  besides 
Mr.  Cardwell  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

Certainly  no  one  who  heard  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
exposition  of  the  Army  Estimates  last  session  would  dream  of 
giving  him  a  place  amongst  the  masters  of  the  art  of  parliamentary 
exposition.  Anything  more  infinitely  dreary,  fatiguing,  and  be- 
wildering than  a  financial  statement  by  Mr.  Cardwell  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive.  He  has  not  even  the  physical  strength 
requisite  in  a  parliamentary  speaker,  and  before  he  had  concluded 
the  long  speech  in  which  he  detailed  last  year's  Army  Estimates 
his  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper,  and  the  few  men  left  upon  the 
benches  were  yawning  with  ill-disguised  weariness  and  disgust.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  to  any  special  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  that  he  owes  his  rise  in  the  political  world.    Nor  can  it 
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be  said  that  his  administrative  abilities  have  ever  been  conspicuous. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  he  has  had  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  showing  that  he  had  the  abilities  of  a  great  administrator.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  he  has  never  done  so.  Whether  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  for  the  Colonies, 
or  for  War,  he  has  never  impressed  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
country  with  any  sense  of  his  capacity  as  a  statesman.  He  has 
done  his  work  respectably,  and  that  is  all. 

The  position  which  he  holds  at  present  is  perhaps  more  delicate 
and  difficult  than  any  other  connected  with  the  ministry.  Under 
the  existing  system  of  army  government  our  Secretary  for  War 
has  to  contend  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  In  the  Cabinet 
he  is  a  sort  of  link  between  not  a  few  of  the  departments ;  he  is 
brought  in  contact  with  them  all,  and  he  is  sensitive  to  the  move- 
ments made  by  any  of  them.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  economize, 
it  is  to  him,  sooner  than  to  any  other  minister,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  issues  the  injunction  which  commands  retrenchment. 
Should  there  be  any  sudden  panic,  any  public  demand  for  increased 
means  of  national  defence,  he  has  to  keep  pace  with,  and  regulate 
his  movements  by,  the  Admiralty ;  and  at  all  times  he  is  liable  to 
be  informed  that  his  department  has  been  in  some  manner  or  an- 
other infringing  on  the  rights  of  some  other  department,  or  vio- 
lating the  principles  which  the  Ministry  professes  to  hold  dear. 
But  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the 
Secretary  for  War.  Our  army  is  at  present,  we  need  hardly  in- 
form our  readers,  under  a  dual  system  of  government.  It  has 
two  heads.  Theoretically,  of  course,  its  chief  is  the  Secretary  for 
War,  as  the  representative  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Practi- 
cally at  this  moment  its  chief  is  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  We  have  no  desire  to  dwell  upon  the  special  deli- 
cacy of  the  position  which,  under  the  existing  order  of  things,  our 
War  Secretary  must  occupy.  With  a  royal  duke  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  however,  the  gentleman  who  sits  in  the  Secretary's  room 
in  Pall  Mall  must  have  a  position  the  reverse  of  enviable.  To 
carry  out  the  duties  attaching  to  his  office  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  Secretary  for  War  must  either  have  wonderful  tact  or 
great  personal  power.  He  must  either  be  able  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  his  department  with  such  dexterity  as  to  avoid  the  other- 
wise inevitable  collision  with  the  rival  authority  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  or  he  must  be  able  to  face  that  collision  with  a  bold  front, 
and  to  assert  the  position  which  unquestionably  belongs  to  him  of 
right.  Nobody,  we  imagine,  will  venture  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Card- 
well  has  either  the  tact  or  the  strength  necessary  for  the  delicate 
post  which  he  occupies.  He  appears  indeed  to  be  singularly  out 
of  his  place  at  the  War  Office.    Had  he  been  placed  in  any  of  his 
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old  departments — the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  or 
the  Colonial  Office — he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  as  well  as 
any  of  his  colleagues  who  now  hold  those  posts.  But  at  the  War 
Office  he  is  emphatically  the  round  man  in  the  square  hole.  Espe- 
cially at  this  moment  is  this  the  case.  Unless  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  deceptive,  it  seems  clear  that  a  man  of  strength,  not  of 
mere  tact,  is  required  at  the  War  Office.  Indeed  a  large  section 
of  the  public  would  doubtless  have  been  well  pleased  had  Mr. 
Gladstone's  original  intention  been  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
sent  to  Pall  Mall  instead  of  Downing  Street.  Now  to  strength  of 
the  kind  which  is  demanded  of  the  Secretary  for  War  Mr.  Card- 
well  can  lay  no  claim.  He  is  essentially,  indeed,  a  weak  man, 
and  as  such  it  is  easy  to  foresee  for  him  many  personal  difficulties 
of  a  serious  and  unpleasant  kind,  should  he  retain  his  present  post 
much  longer.  Unfortunately  the  coldness  of  his  temperament, 
and  the  comparative  colourlessness  of  his  political  creed,  prevent 
his  gathering  round  him  any  strong  body  of  personal  adherents, 
so  that  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  and  the  Secretary  for  War 
is  submitted  on  the  one  hand  to  the  rude  assaults  of  Radical  army 
reformers  and  on  the  other  to  the  opposition  of  the  aristocratic 
and  courtly  interests  of  the  ruling  powers  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
he  will,  we  fear,  fare  badly.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  so, 
for  personally  Mr.  Cardwell  is  an  amiable  and  well-meaning  man, 
who  deserves  all  the  credit  attaching  to  long-continued  public 
services  which,  without  being  brilliant,  may  at  least  be  described 
as  respectable. 
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u  Old  customs,  Oh,  I  love  the  sound, 

However  simple  they  may  be  ! 
"Whate'er  with  time  hath  sanction  found, 

Is  welcome,  and  is  dear  to  me. 

Pride  grows  above  simplicity, 
And  spurns  them  from  her  haughty  mind, 

And  soon  the  poet's  song  will  be 
The  only  refuge  they  can  find." 

To  the  remotest  ages  we  may  trace  the  beautiful  customs  of 
floral  decorations,  not  only  in  the  celebration  of  religious  festivals, 
great  national  victories,  sports,  or  Olympic  games,  but  on  the  oc- 
casion of  all  domestic  rejoicings,  and  the  sadder  event  of  a  burial 
procession.  They  are  connected  with  some  of  the  earliest  records 
of  history.  The  patriot  was  crowned  with  oak,  the  poet  with 
bay. 

"  Victorious  Edward  gave  the  vernal  bough 
Of  Britain's  bay,  to  bloom  on  Chaucer's  brow." 

Bacchus  wore  his  ivy  wreath,  Peace  held  her  branch  of  olive  ; 
just  as  now  England  claims  the  rose  as  her  floral  symbol,  Ireland  the 
shamrock,  Scotland  the  thistle,  Wales  the  leek.  How  full  are  the 
Scriptures  of  beautiful  parables,  and  instructive  floral  allegories  ! 
Solomon  speaks  of  "  the  rose  of  Sharon,  the  lily  of  the  valley/' 
and  a  wiser  than  Solomon  bid  us  "  behold  the  lilies  of  the  field/7 
and  draw  a  lesson  from  the  mustard-seed  and  tares  !  There  is  a 
language  and  eloquence  in  flowers  which,  as  Wordsworth  has  ex- 
pressed it,  oft  excites — 

"  Thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

And  most  of  our  finest  poets  have  felt  this 

"  The  sages 

Who  have  left  streaks  of  light  athwart  their  ages," 

arid  been  tenderly  alive  to  the  beauty  of  every  blossom,  which 
Shakespeare  asserts, 

"  Fairies  use  for  their  charactery," 

and  Goethe  has  called  "  the  stars  of  earth." 
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The  ancient  Greeks  were  especially  lavish  of  flowers ;  in  them, 
they  expressed  their  grief,  joy,  religion,  and  love,  and  used  them 
at  their  entertainments,  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  from  a  notion 
that  their  perfume  prevented  any  intoxicating  effects  of  the  wine. 
On  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  the  entrance  was  hung  with  a  garland 
of  olive,  and  colewort  was  always  part  of  the  festive  cheer.  Lovers 
decked  the  doors  of  their  beloved  with  flowers  and  wreaths.  If  a 
woman  composed  a  bouquet,  it  was  taken  as  a  sign  of  her  being 
in  love. 

"  The  wreathing  garlands,  in  a  woman  is, 
The  usual  symptom  of  a  love-sick  mind." 

At  a  wedding,  bride,  bridegroom,  and  attendants,  were  deco- 
rated with  various  herbs  and  blossoms,  all  symbolical  in  some  way 
of  marriage,  and  the  house  in  which  the  nuptials  were  celebrated 
was  also  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  If  anyone  were 
seized  with  a  dangerous  distemper,  then  immediately  branches  of 
rhamn  and  laurel  were  fixed  over  the  door,  the  former  designed  to 
ward  off  all  evil  spirits,  against  which  it  was  considered  a  sovereign 
amulet ;  the  latter  to  propitiate  the  god  of  Physic,  through  the 
memory  of  his  beloved  Daphne. 

Flowers  were  used  at  their  funerals,  scattered  over  the  graves, 
and  continually  added  to  by  fresh  blossoms.  The  victors  in  gla- 
diatorial displays  at  Home,  in  the  days  of  her  power  and  glory, 
were  honoured  with  a  palm  crown,  adorned  with  ribands  and  con- 
sequently— 

' 1  To  bear  the  palm  will  ever  be 
Symbolical  of  victory ; 
Because,  of  old,  the  struggle  o'er, 
The  victor  aye  the  palm  branch  bore." 

The  highest  honour  a  Roman  soldier  could  receive,  was  the 
civic  crown  made  of  oak  leaves.  A  coronet  of  poplar  was  the 
reward  of  the  victor  in  games  celebrated  at  Rhodes.  The  Olym- 
pic victor  was  crowned  with  laurel ;  the  Pythian  received  a  chap- 
let  formed  of  the  leaves  of  some  fruit  tree. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe, 
her  hair  divided  into  six  locks,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
The  door  and  door-posts  of  the  bridegroom's  house  were  adorned 
with  leaves  and  flowers,  when  the  bride  was  taken  in  procession 
by  her  husband  to  her  new  home. 

"  And  many  a  maiden,  with  her  various  flowers, 

Decked  up  her  windows,  and  made  neat  her  bowers." 

The  bier  of  the  dead  was  strewn  with  flowers  and  leaves,  and 
if  the  deceased  were  a  person  of  consequence,  a  branch  of  Cyprus 
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was  suspended  over  the  door.  The  vervain  was  held  sacred 
amongst  the  ancients  ;  the  Druids  reverenced  it,  and  in  Rome  it 
was  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies, 

"  Bring  your  garlands,  and  with,  reverence  place 
The  vervain  on  the  altar," 

says  Ben  Jonson.  Drayton  calls  it  the  "  holy  vervain,"  and  de- 
scribes it  as  being  worn  by  heralds  : — 

"  A  wreath  of  vervain  heralds  wear, 

Amongst  our  garlands  named, 
Being  sent  that  dreadful  news  to  bear, 
Offensive  war  proclaimed. 

Caucasus,,  Colchis,  and  other  places  were  famed  for  magical 
plants,  as  those  which  alone  could  furnish  remedies  and  antidotes 
against  love.  The  Boeotians,  at  their  marriage  festivities,  used 
garlands  of  wild  asparagus,  which  full  of  prickles,  but  bearing 
excellent  fruit,  was  therefore  thought  to  resemble  the  bride 
who  had  given  her  lover  some  trouble  in  wooing  and  winning  her 
affections,  which  would  be  afterwards  compensated  by  the  hap- 
piness and  sweetness  of  her  love  and  society.  The  Nemean  and 
Isthmean  conquerors  received  crowns  made  of  parsley,  those  of  the 
former  being  green,  of  the  latter  withered. 

And  all  these  beautiful  ancient  customs  were  handed  down  to 
later  times,  and  continue  to  be  practised  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  various  countries.    Percival  tells  us — 

"  In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers, 

And  they  tell  in  a  garland  their  loves  and  cares  ; 
Each  blossom  that  blooms  in  their  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a  mystical  language  bears." 

The  Chinese  used  to  possess  a  floral  alphabet.  In  Persia,  a 
festival  is  held,  called  the  feast  of  roses,  and  lasts  so  long  as  they 
are  in  bloom.  A  very  pretty  account  is  given  of  it  in  Lalla 
Rookh.  The  Spaniards  delight  in  flowers,  so  do  the  French,  who 
daily  adorn  their  altars  and  graves  with  wreaths  and  bouquets,  and 
so  passionately  fond  of  flowers  are  the  Japanese,  that  they  name 
many  of  their  women  after  them. 

But  not  to  other  lands  exclusively  do  such  usages  belong  and 
exist;  from  time  immemorial  flowers  and  leaves  have  been  usedinthe 
decorations  of  our  own  various  annual  festivals,  and  though  at  one 
time  the  beautiful  custom  seemed  almost  in  danger  of  dying  out,  we 
arc  glad  to  see  it  reviving  in  the  more  general  adorning  of  our  homes 
and  churches  at  Christmas  time,  when  many  a  bright  leaf  and  berry 
is  garlanded  in  remembrance  of  the  birth  and  mission  of  Him, 
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"  Who  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down;" 

In  ancient  times  every  Saint's  day,  term,  or  anniversary 
of  history,  was  held  as  a  festival,  and  in  many  a  small  town,  or 
remoter  village,  traces  of  these  old  customs  are  found  to  be  lin- 
gering still,  each  season  possessing  its  own  particular  flower,  or 
shrub,  for  decoration.  Thus,  according  to  Herrick,  the  Christmas 
evergreens  were  usually  allowed  to  remain  until  Candlemas,  when 
the  mistletoe  and  holly  were  replaced  with  sprigs  of  box. 

"  Down  with  the  Rosemary  and  Bayes, 
Down  with  the  Mistleto  ; 
Instead  of  Holly,  now  upraise 
The  greener  Box  (for  show). 

"  The  holly  hitherto  did  sway, 
Let  hox  now  domineere, 
Until  the  dancing  Easter  day 
On  Easter's  eve  appear. 

"  Then  youthful  hox,  which  now  hath  grace, 
Your  houses  to  renew  ; 
Grown  old,  surrender  must  his  place 
Unto  the  crisped  yew. 

"  When  yew  is  out,  then  "birch  comes  in, 
And  many  flowers  beside, 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kinne, 
To  honour  Whitsuntide. 

"  Green  rushes  then,  and  sweetest  bents, 
With  cooler  oaken  boughs, 
Gome  in  for  comely  ornaments, 
To  re-adorn  the  house. 

"  Thus  times  do  shift ;  each  thing  his  turn  does  hold  ; 
New  things  succeed  as  former  things  grow  old." 

The  old  practice  of  floral  decorations  at  marriages  and  fune- 
rals is  now  reviving.  To  strew  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  the 
bride,  or  over  the  graves  of  our  dead,  is  an  e very-day  occurrence, 
and  rarely  do  we  pass  through  a  cemetery  without  observing 
some  wreath  or  bouquet  placed  by  the  hand  of  affection  upon 
the  last  resting-place  of  one  loved  and  lost. 

How  beautifully  Shakespeare  has  written  in  Cymbeline — 

"  With  fairest  flowers, 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  :  Thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ;  nor 
The  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  Eglantine,  whom,  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath." 
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In  many  places  the  old  custom  is  still  preserved  and  practised, 
of  carrying  sprigs  of  box  at  funerals.  Wordsworth,  in  a  note  to 
his  poems,  tells  us,  "  In  several  parts  of  the  north  of  England, 
when  a  funeral  takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs  of  boxwood  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up, 
and  each  person  who  attends  the  funeral  ordinarily  takes  a  spray, 
and  throws  it  into  the  grave. " 

"  The  basin  of  boxwood,  just  six  months  before, 
Had  stood  on  the  table  at  Timothy's  door ; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had  passed, 
One  child  did  it  bear,  and  that  child  was  his  last." 

Rosemary  also  was  much  used  at  funerals,  and  Gay  refers  to 
the  custom  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Week  " — 

' '  To  show  their  love,  the  neighbours  far  and  near, 
Followed  with  wistful  look  the  damsel's  bier ; 
Sprigged  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore, 
While  dismally  the  parson  walked  before. 
Upon  her  grave  the  rosemary  they  threw, 
The  daisy,  butter-flower,  and  endive  blue." 

And  Moore  speaks  of 

* 1  The  humble  rosemary, 
"Whose  sweets  so  thanklessly  are  shed 
To  scent  the  desert  and  the  dead." 

Rosemary  was  also  worn  at  weddings,  as  an  emblem  of  remem- 
brance, and  fidelity  of  lovers,  just  as  rue  was  considered  the  herb 
of  grace.  Shakespeare  frequently  speaks  of  both.  Perdita,  in 
"  the  Winter's  Tale,"  says — 

"  For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue  ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long  : 
Grace  and  remembrance  be  with  you  both." 

And  in  Hamlet — 

"  There's  rosemary  for  you,  that's  for  remembrance." 

Rue  was  formerly  used  in  purifying  the  altars  and  sacred 
places — 

"  In  olden  times,  with  bunches  of  sour  rue, 
Was  holy  water  sprinkled  by  the  priest ; 
And  hence  the  name  was  given  1  herb  of  grace,' 
Because  it  was  employed  to  purify." 

We  know  how  St.  Valentine's  day  is  now  honoured  throughout 
the  kingdom,  but  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
vestiges  still  remain  of  the  old  custom  of  the  burning  of  effigies,. 
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the  maidens  consuming  a  "  holly  boy/'  the  young  lads  setting  fire 
to  an  "  ivy  girl/'  and  it  is  still  a  common  thing  to  suspend  above 
the  kitchen  mantel-shelf  bunches  of  early  spring  flowers,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  snowdrop,  mezereon,  and  crocus. 

"  The  crocus  blows  before  the  shrine, 
A  vernal  dawn  of  St.  Valentine." 

I  have  often  heard  the  daffodil  termed  the  "  Lent  Lily/'  but 
whether  it  has  any  connection  with  the  Lent  season,  beyond  occa- 
sionally blooming  then,  I  am  not  aware.  In  Wales  the  Welshmen 
wear  a  leek  stuck  in  their  caps  on  St.  David's  day,  March  1st,  a 
custom  said  to  be  derived  from  a  victory  gained  over  the  arms  of 
Prance,  in  which  the  Welsh  bore  a  distinguished  part.  Shake- 
speare frequently  alludes  to  it  in  King  Henry  V. — 

"  Flue.  Welchmen  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmonth  caps, 

 and  I  do  believe  your  Majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek 

upon  St.  Tavy's  day. 

King  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 

For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman." 

And  again — 

u  Goto.  Why  wear  you  your  leek  to-day? 
Saint  Davy's  day  is  past." 

The  custom  is  ridiculed  by  Churchill — 

"  March,  various,  fierce,  and  wild,  with  wind-cracked  cheeks, 
By  wilder  Welshmen  led,  and  crowned  with  leeks." 

In  Ireland  devout  Irishmen  sport  the  shamrock  in  honour  of 
St.  Patrick,  whose  feast  day  is  held  on  March  17th.  The  name  of 
shamrock  is  common  to  several  trefoils,  and  I  believe  the  white 
Dutch  clover  was  considered  to  be  the  national  emblem  of  the 
Irish,  but  now  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  beautiful  wood- 
sorrel,  with  its  delicate  little  pearl-white  flower,  so  exquisitely 
pencilled  with  purple  lines,  and  light  green  triplet  leaf  drooping 
around  its  stalk,  is  the  plant  which  St.  Patrick  chose  to  illustrate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  seems  much  more  likely,  as  it 
is  an  abundant  wild  flower  in  Ireland,  and  blossoms  early.  Char- 
lotte Smith  prettily  describes  the  flower-gatherer — 

"  Who  from  the  tumps,  with  bright  green  mosses  clad ; 
Plucks  the  wood- sorrel,  with  its  light  green  leaves, 
Pearl  shaped,  and  triply  folded  ;  and  its  root 
eeping  like  beaded  coral." 

Angelico,  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  has  this 
flower  painted  in  the  foreground. 
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In  Catholic  countries  marigolds  are  esteemed  on  the  25th 
March,  the  great  festival  of  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
after  whom  the  plant  is  called ;  and  on  St.  George's  day,  the 
guardian  saint  of  England,  which  falls  on  the  23rd  April,  the  old 
rhyme  tells  us — 

"  On  St.  George's  day,  when  blue  is  worn, 
The  harebells  blue  the  fields  adorn." 

Palm  Sunday  is  held  as  a  high  festival  in  the  Catholic  church, 
when  the  palm  is  blessed,  and  borne  in  procession  about  the 
streets,  as  a  representation  of  the  branches  which  the  children 
strewed  in  the  way  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem.  Nor  is 
this  custom  abandoned  by  the  country  children  of  our  own  church, 
who  substitute  the  great  round- leaved  willow,  Salix  Caprea,  which 
is  totally  unlike  the  oriental  palm,  but  very  beautiful  with  its 
golden  balls,  familiarly  called  "  yellow  goslings/'  and  many  a  vil- 
lage cottage,  during  the  week  succeeding  Palm  Sunday,  is  decked 
with  the  yellow  catkins  of  this  early  willow.  John  Timbs,  in  his 
(i  Something  for  Everybody/''  tells  us,  that  "in  Ireland  the 
branches  of  the  yew  are  used  instead  of  the  palm,  and  sprigs  of 
it  are  worn  in  their  caps  and  hats  by  the  peasantry,  during  the 
whole  of  Passion  week,  up  to  Easter  Sunday,  and  'the  blessed 
palm/  i.e.,  yew,  is  placed  beside  the  crucifix,  at  the  head  of  the 
bed/''  Yew  is  the  general  decoration  for  Easter  day,  and  I  be- 
lieve some  of  our  English  churches  are  thus  adorned. 

But  perhaps  no  day  bore  a  more  joyous  character  in  the  olden 
times,  was  fuller  of  festivities  and  country  customs,  which  are  in 
part  still  kept  up,  than  May-day,  when  opening  buds  and  bursting 
flowers  are  greeting  us  on  all  sides.  Bishop  Marsh  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  early  rejoicings  of  the  May  morning ;  he 
says  : — 

"  It  was  of  old  a  festive  day, 

That  ushered  in  the  birth  of  May. 
Right  early  on  the  jocund  morn 
"When  that  delightful  month  was  born, 
Regardless  of  the  timely  sleep, 
The  noble  from  the  castled  steep, 
The  burgher  from  the  busy  change, 
From  village,  hamlet,  lonely  grange, 
The  peasantry,  a  mingled  throng, 
Lasses  and  lads,  and  old,  and  young, 
Poured  forth  promiscuously,  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  merry  May  : 
With  shout,  and  song,  and  winded  horn, 
Alert  to  wake  the  slumbering  morn  ; 
To  rove  the  good  greenwood,  and  bring 
Away  the  spoil  of  early  spring, 
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With,  nosegays  decked,  with  garlands  crowned, 
And  hang  each  smiling  homestead  round, 
Window  and  door,  and  porch  and  bowers, 
Of  verdant  boughs,  and  blooming  flowers." 

In  many  an  English  village  the  May-pole  may  still  be  seen, 
raised  on  the  village  green,  decked  with  wild  flowers  and  garlands 
of  leaves,  which  are  also  suspended  over  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  cottages,  and  the  old  custom  of  going  a-maying  is  yet  kept 
up,  which  consists  in  gathering  flowers  from  wood,  and  hedge,  and 
meadow,  with  which  to  form  wreaths. 

"  Cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head," 

and  the  beautiful  spikes  of  faint-scented  blue-bell  or  wild 
hyacinth ;  every  lingering  blossom  of — 

"  The  rathe-primrose  that  forsaken  dies," 

and  the  delicate  pinkish- white  flowers  of  , 

"  The  coy  anemone  that  ne'er  uncloses 
Her  Hps  until  they're  blown  on  by  the  wind," 

to  mix  with  the  pearly  blossoms,  or  deeper  pink  flowers  of  the 
fragrant  May  or  hawthorn. 

'*  Youths  folk  now  flocken  everywhere, 
To  gather  May-buskets,  and  smelling  breeze  ; 
And  home  they  hasten  the  posts  to  dight, 
And  all  the  kirk-pillars  ere  daylight, 
With  hawthorn  buds,  and  sweet  eglantine, 
And  garlands  of  roses,  and  sops  in  wine." 

In  the  classic  city  of  Athens,  a  branch  of  hawthorn  graces 
every  doorway  on  May  morning,  and  this  custom  had  its  origin  in 
the  spring  rites  paid  by  the  heathen  to  Flora.  In  Edinburgh 
many  a  youthful  maiden  rises  at  dawn  to  ascend  Calton  Hill,  and 
collect,  as  many  an  ancient  queen  has  done  before  her,  the  "May 
dewe/'  "  wherewith  to  wash  her  face/'  it  being  considered  an 
excellent  cosmetic.  May-day  had  its  morris  dancers  also,  when 
floral  decorations  were  used ;  but  these  are  seldom  seen  or  known 
in  the  present  time.  On  the  29th  May,  then  the  decorations 
change  to  sprays  of  oak  leaves  and  gilded  apples,  worn  in  honour 
of  Royal  Oak  day,  or  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 

"  Then  yew  goes  out,  and  birch  comes  in, 
And  many  flowers  beside, 
Both  of  a  fresh  and  fragrant  kinne, 
To  honour  Whitsuntide." 

Trinity  Sunday  also  had  its  curious  customs  and  processions, 
wherein  garlands  of  flowers  were  conspicuous ;  and  on  St. 
Barnabas  Day  bunches  of  herbs,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  woodruff 
were  suspended,  and,  I  believe,  in  some  churches  and  schools 
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in  the  South  of  England  the  old  custom  of  decorations  is  still  ob- 
served. In  Wales,  many  parts  of  England,  and  even  in  London, 
bonfires  used  to  be  kindled  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  Day; 
and  the  perforated  St.  John's  wort,  so  abundant  in  our  July 
hedges,  a  pretty  bright  yellow  blossom,  with  petals  tipped  with 
minute  black  dots,  was  one  of  the  flowers  gathered  to  be  flung  in 
the  fires.  From  this  it  acquired  its  name.  In  Germany  and 
France  it  is  still  gathered  by  the  common  people  on  St.  John's 
Day,  with  much  ceremony,  and  hung  in  their  doorways  as  a  charm 
against  witchcraft  and  evil  spirits,  and  even  as  a  protection  against 
the  accidents  of  thunder  and  lightning.  In  "  Flora  Domestica  " 
we  read  that  "  in  Lower  Saxony,  peasant  girls  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John  hang  sprigs  of  this  plant  against  their  bed's-head;  if  it 
remains  fresh  until  morning,  they  are  persuaded  they  will  be 
married  within  a  year;  but  if  it  fade,  they  have  no  hope  of 
marriage  within  that  time.  There  is  a  pretty  translation  from  the 
German,  which  I  cannot  resist  giving,  as  its  beauty  will  com- 
pensate for  its  length. 

"  The  young  maid  stole  through  the  cottage  door, 
And  blushed  as  she  sought  the  plant  of  power, 
"  Thou  silver  glow-worm,  0  lend  me  thy  light ! 
I  must  gather  the  mystic  St.  John's  wort  to-night, 
The  wonderful  herb,  whose  leaf  will  decide, 
If  the  coming  year  will  make  me  a  bride.' 

And  the  glow-worm  came 

"With  its  silvery  flame, 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St.  John, 
And  soon  has  the  young  maid  her  love-knot  tied, 

With  noiseless  tread 

To  her  chamber  she  sped, 
"Where  the  spectral  moon  her  white  beams  shed. 
'  Bloom  here,  bloom  here,  thou  plant  of  power  ! ' 
But  it  drooped  its  head,  that  plant  of  power, 
And  died  the  mute  death  of  the  voiceless  flower, 
And  a  withered  wreath  on  the  ground  it  lay, 
More  fit  for  a  burial  than  a  bridal  day. 

*  #  *  *  # 

And  when  a  year  was  passed  away 
All  pale  on  the  bier  the  maiden  lay ! 

And  the  glow-worm  came, 

With  its  silvery  flame, 

And  sparkled  and  shone 

Through  the  night  of  St.  John, 
As  they  closed  the  cold  grave  o'er  the  maid's  cold  clay." 

Up  to  Christmas  many  saints'  days  intervene,  which  are  all, 
more  or  less,  held  as  festivals,  especially  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
which  are  symbolised  in  the  decorations  by  some  particular  flower. 
Thus  the  lily  was  chosen  at  the  Assumption,  when  herbs  and  plants 
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were  carried  to  the  church  to  be  blessed  and  consecrated  against 
all  baneful  influences.  There  is  a  little  flower  which  many  regard 
only  as  a  weed,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  funny  little  heart- 
shaped  seed-vessels,  glowing  close  to  the  stem,  and  resembling 
old-fashioned  miniature  purses.  It  is  called  Shepherd's  Purse, 
capsella  bursa  pastoris,  but  in  olden  times  was  familiarly  known  as 
St.  James'  wort,  and  called  by  the  French,  fleur  de  St.  Jacques, 
doubtless  from  some  connection  with  this  saint's  day. 

The  sunflower  was  associated  with  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  and 
is  yet  sometimes  called  St.  Bartholomew's  star;  and  we  read  that 

"  The  Michaelmas  daisy  among  the  dead  weeds, 
Blooms  for  St.  Michael's  valorous  deeds." 

St.  Ferrol's  day  is  still  celebrated  with  great  display  in  many 
of  our  continental  catholic  churches  ;  arches  of  flowers  and  leaves 
are  erected  in  the  streets,  and  a  procession  similar  to  that  of  the 
"  Bceuf  gras"  in  Paris  passes  under.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  sus- 
pended above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  the  very  streets  are 
strewn  with  flowers.  But  at  no  season  of  the  year,  especially  in 
our  good  old  England,  do  we  see  so  great  a  display  of  leafy  deco- 
rations as  during  our  Christmas  season,  when 

"  The  clustered  berries  bright, 
Amid  the  holly's  gay  green  leaves," 

are  mixed  with  the  dark  shining  leaves  of  the  ivy,  the  denser 
foliage  of  the  box,  and  the  white,  semi-transparent  pearl-like  berries 
of  the  misletoe,  all  woven  into  festoons,  and  devices  cunningly 
contrived.  In  ancient  days  these  leaves  and  branches  were 
gathered,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  hall  amidst  much  riotous  re- 
joicing— 

"  The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen, 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green, 
Forth  to  the  woods  did  merry  men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  misletoe, 
Then  open  wide  the  baron's  hall, 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all." 

John  Timbs  asserts  that  "  holly  owes  its  importance  in  the 
Christmas  festivities  to  paganism.  The  Romans  dedicated  the 
holly  to  Saturn,  whose  festival  was  held  in  December,  and  the 
early  Christians,  to  screen  themselves  from  persecution,  decked 
their  houses  with  its  branches  during  their  own  celebration  of  the 
Nativity."  This  beautiful  evergreen  is  very  common  in  woods, 
mixing  its  dark,  glossy,  spiny  leaves  among  the  bare  branches  of 
many  a  hedgerow — 

"  The  holly  pointing  to  the  moorland  storm, 
Its  hardy  fearless  leaf." 
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Very  beautiful  are  its  clustering  scarlet  berries,  glittering  in 
all  their  coral  brightness,  'neath  the  crystalline  hoar  frost  of  the 
winter's  morning,  or  amidst  the  garlands  and  wreaths  that  deck 
the  homestead  on  Christmas  day. 

Ah  !  the  sight  of  the  holly  recalls  to  most  of  us  the  joyous 
remembrance  of  childhood's  days,  and  festive  seasons  long  gone 
by,  perhaps  now  somewhat  saddened  in  our  memories  by  the 
thought  of  many  a  loved  one,  departed  to  other  lands,  or  softly 
sleeping  beneath  the  daisied  turf  of  our  own  churchyard. 

The  word  holly  is  a  corruption  of  Holy  tree,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  old  use,  in  decking  the  churches  at  Christmas.  Its 
pretty  white  blossom  appears  in  May,  but  is  scarcely  so  beautiful 
as  its  winter  berry.  Southey  has  written  some  very  truthful  lines 
on  "  the  holly  tree/''  but  they  are  too  lengthy  for  us  to  give  here. 
With  the  holly,  silver-berried  misletoe  is  used  to  adorn  our  houses, 
but  it  is  excluded  from  church  decorations  doubtless  on  account 
of  its  pagan  associations.  The  Druids  held  this  plant  in  high 
esteem  and  veneration,  especially  when  found  growing  on  the  oak, 
and  it  was  associated  with  practices  the  most  cruel  and  revolting, 
opposed  to  all  Christian  teaching.  It  was  formerly  gathered  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year  with  great  solemnity,  and  many  super- 
stitious rites,  being  cut  with  a  golden  hook  by  the  chief  Druid, 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  pure  white  cloth,  and  then,  after  being 
blessed  and  consecrated,  was  dispensed  among  the  people,  doubt- 
less at  a  high  price,  as  a  preservative  against  all  dangers,  diseases, 
and  the  evil  eye.  The  misletoe  is  a  parasite  to  be  found  frequently 
growing  on  the  apple  tree,  and  anything  but  a  harmless  visitor  in 
the  orchard,  for 

"  It  clingeth,  it  clingeth,  and  nourisheth  still, 
And  sucketh  the  juices,  its  own  veins  to  fill, 
Of  the  stem  which  supports  it ;  a  parasite  bold 
That  will  never  leave  go,  having  once  taken  hold." 

The  ivy  also,  the  long  trailing  branches  of  which  we  find  so 
serviceable  in  forming  our  garlands,  is  half  a  parasite — 

"  Of  the  yew  branch  dark,  and  the  misletoe  white, 
And  holly,  and  ivy-leaves  glossy  and  bright, 
With  berries  that  gleam  in  the  hearth's  glad  light." 

The  ivy  which  climbs  to  the  loftiest  bough  of  many  a  "lord 
of  the  woods,"  or  mantles,  as  with  a  garment,  the  crumbling  wall 
of  many  an  old  ruin,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  with  its  dark,  glossy 
leaves,  intersected  with  white  veins  ;  and  adds  much  beauty  to  our 
Christmas  wreaths.    In  summer  and  winter  its  rich,  deep  green 
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remains  unchanged,  and  in  consequence  it  has  been  chosen,  as  an 
emblem  of  fidelity — 

"  Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around, 
So  Parnell  drew  the  picture  of  a  friend, 
On  whose  fidelity,  death  only,  makes  an  end." 

Bernard  Barton  has  written  some  very  pretty  verses  on  the 
ivy,  investing  with  ornament  some  venerable  forest  giant — 

"  Hast  thou  seen  in  winter's  stormiest  day, 

The  trunk  of  a  blighted  oak, 
Not  dead,  but  sinking  in  slow  decay 

Beneath  Time's  relentless  stroke  : 
Round  which  a  luxuriant  ivy  had  grown, 
And  wreathed  it  with  verdure  no  longer  its  own  ?" 

The  question  whether  the  ivy  injures  the  trees  to  which  it 
clings  has  been  much  discussed  by  botanists,  who  seem  now  agreed 
that  it  generally  does  not;  and  to  concur  with  C alder  Campbell  in 
his  pretty  little  verse — 

"  Oh  falsely  they  accuse  me, 

Who  say  I  seek  to  check 
The  growing  saplings  flourishing  ; — 

I  better  love  to  deck 
The  dead  and  dying  branches 

With  all  my  living  leaves  ; 
'Tis  for  the  old  and  wither' d  tree, 

The  ivy  garlands  weaves." 

Among  the  ancients  the  ivy  was  mixed  in  the  Bacchanalian 
wreath ;  later  on  it  was  much  used  at  funerals,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  discarded  from  the  Christmas  garlands.  John  Timbs 
gives  us  some  verses  of  an  old  song,  written  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI. — 

"  Nay,  ivy,  nay,  it  shall  not  be  I  wis ; 
Let  holly  have  the  mastery,  as  the  manner  is  : 
Let  holly  stand  within  the  hall,  fair  to  behold, 
Let  ivy  stand  without  the  door,  she  is  full  sore  and  cold. 
Nay,  ivy,  nay,  &c. 

"  Holl  and  his  merry  men  deftly  dance  and  sing, 
Ivy  and  her  maidens  are  always  sorrowing. 
Nay,  ivy,  nay,  &c." 

But  now  the  Christmas  wreath  is  considered  incomplete  with- 
out the  ivy,  and  long  may  it  be  so,  and  long  may  the  beautiful  old 
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custom  of  such  decorations  be  kept  up,  especially  during  the  dear 
merry  days  of  good  Christmas  time,  for 

"  A  happy  time  is  Christmas, 
When  we  gather  all  at  home, 
And,  like  the  Christmas  fairies 

With  their  pranks,  our  darlings  come. 

"  A  glorious  time  is  Christmas, 

Young  hearts  will  slip  the  tether ; 
And  lips  all  merry  beneath  the  berry, 
Close  thrillingly  together. 

"  A  hallowed  time  is  Christmas 
Of  loftiest  festival ; 
For  eighteen  hundred  years  ago 
It  opened  Heaven  to  all." 


VOL.  IV. 
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A  TRUE  STORY. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DEAR    OLD  ENGLAND. 

England  again  !  Five  years  ago  with  what  different  feelings 
I  arrived  for  the  first  time  in  its  great  metropolis.  I  did  not  think 
then  that  I  should  one  day  prefer  its  customs  to  those  of  my  own 
country ;  but  so  it  was ;  I  had  learned  to  love  England,  its  home 
scenes,  its  fair  landscapes,  its  grassy  slopes,  its  quiet  shades,  its 
beautiful  parks,  its  very  fog,  its  dirt  and  smoke,  but  best  of  all,  the 
friends  I  had  made,  and  found  (now  as  then)  so  constant  and  so 
true. 

Before  leaving  Paris  I  had  written  to  Ramona  to  secure  again 
for  me  a  room  in  the  same  lodgings  where  I  had  stayed  nearly  four 
years  previously. 

The  old  landlady,  on  my  arrival,  received  me  with  the  same 
kindness.  She  would  like  to  have  me  always,  so  she  said;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  my  purse,  I  could  not  say  I  wished  to  see  this 
amiahle  desire  gratified. 

During  the  first  week  after  my  return  to  England,  I  heard  that 
two  young  ladies,  Miss  Douglases,  residing  in  Sloane  Street, 
desired  to  take  a  few  French  lessons,  and  that  Ramona  had  recom- 
mended me,  thinking,  rightly,  that  till  I  heard  of  something  more 
suitable,  I  should  be  glad  thus  to  employ  my  time.  I  went  imme- 
diately to  see  them,  and  at  once  agreed  with  their  mother 
to  give  lessons  to  her  daughters  three  times  a  week,  who  were 
very  little  younger  than  myself.  I  found  them  so  amiable, 
that  we  soon  became  intimate,  and  during  the  two  months  I  stayed 
in  my  lodgings,  not  a  day  passed  without  seeing  me  in  their 
house. 

I  had  no  intention  of  employing  my  time  permanently  in  giving 
private  lessons,  I  had  only  accepted  the  Miss  Douglases'  offer 
faute  de  mieux.  During  all  this  time  I  had  been  looking  anxiously 
for  a  family,  and  at  last,  through  the  recommendation  of  Mrs. 
O'Neale,  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  situation  with  Lady 
Percy,  who  was  now  in  town  for  the  season.    She  had  two  little 
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girls,  the  eldest  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  other  twelve.  She 
only  wanted  me  for  a  year,  as  after  that  time  she  contemplated 
taking  her  family  to  Germany  to  finish  their  education. 

Lady  Percy  was  so  very  amiable,  that  I  much  regretted  my 
stay  in  her  family  was  to  be  short.  I  had  clever  and  affectionate 
pupils,  and  so  entirely  were  they  put  under  my  care,  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  had  two  little  sisters  depending  on  me  to  be  made  comfort- 
able and  happy. 

When  the  London  season  was  over,  Lady  Percy  informed  me 
that  she  intended  to  send  me,  with  the  children,  to  Ireland,  where 
we  would  remain  with  their  grandmother,  while  she  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Switzerland.    They  were  to  be  absent  for  two  or 

three  months,  and  then  would  join  us  before  going  into  shire, 

for  the  hunting  season. 

It  was  during  this  short  visit  to  Ireland  that  news  reached  me 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  de  Luson.  A  printed  notice  had  been  for- 
warded from  Paris  to  the  address  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  sent  it  on 
to  me.  There  was  no  clue  by  which  I  could  guess  who  had  sent 
me  the  mournful  intimation.  There  was  no  sign  to  show  me  from 
whom  it  came  ;  my  only  conjecture  was  that  it  had  been  addressed 
to  me  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore. 

Is  he  really  dead  ?  thought  I,  as  I  read  again  and  again  the 
black-edged  note.  And  a  doubt  came  into  my  heart,  whether  he 
were  really  gone,  and  a  hope  that  once  more  I  should  see  him,  and 
be  happy  in  his  presence.  But  this  was  only  a  feeling  of  rebellion ; 
my  heart  had  lost  its  only  treasure,  its  last  hope,  all  that  could 
have  made  me  love  life,  which  lightened  its  many  trials  and  disap- 
pointments, and  in  my  anguish  and  despair  I  refused  to  believe 
that  death,  as  if  jealous  of  even  the  faint  hopes  to  mortals  given, 
had  dashed  away  with  cruel  certainty  my  last  confidence  in  the 
future,  the  unacknowledged  dream  of  brighter  days  to  dawn — days 
of  joy  and  rest. 

This  blow,  indeed,  seemed  more  terrible  to  me  than  the  first ; 
for  now  I  could  cherish  nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
in  my  despair  I  murmured  against  the  will  of  God,  who  had  again 
filled  my  cup  with  bitter  grief.  I  questioned  the  wisdom  of  His 
dealing, — my  every  thought  rebelled. 

I  had  considered  myself  unhappy  before,  but  my  past  sorrow 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  what  I  experienced  then.  I  discovered 
why  I  had  been  so  resigned  in  my  first  grief;  I  saw  in  full  light 
the  gleam  of  hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  linger  in  my  heart, 
though  an  insuperable  barrier  stood  between  us,  awaiting  a  power 
stronger  than  our  own,  to  unite  mctohim,  but  God  in  Mis  wisdom 
ordered  it  otherwise.    He  took  my  idol,  and  thus,  in  afflicting  me, 
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softened  my  heart  towards  one  who,  perhaps — who  can  tell  ? — 
suffered  in  her  loss  more  bitterly  than  I  did. 

Everything  seemed  changed  now.  I  had  no  more  projects ;  I 
had  only  to  carry  my  cross  without  a  murmur.  It  came  from  the 
hand  of  One  wiser  than  I. 

Lonely,  more  lonely  than  ever,  I  felt  as  walking  between  two 
memories,  guiding  me  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  thus 
uniting  the  two  beings  I  had  most  loved,  my  father  and  Mr.  de 
Luson.  I  became  gradually  resigned  to  my  lot,  and  little  by  little 
learned  to  say  that  they  had  only  gone  before,  to  await  that  last 
day,  where  all  those  who  have  loved  and  shed  tears  together  will 
be  united  again. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  any  longer  on  these  events  of  the  past, 
lest  my  readers  should  think  that  I  have  given  up  all  hope  or 
desire  of  being  happy,  forfeiting  the  right,  as  it  were,  of  enjoying 
those  blessings  which  every  day  are  sent  to  us  from  above,  each 
seeming  to  bear  with  it  a  divine  message,  bidding  God's  sorrowing 
children  to  take  heart,  and  trust  in  Him  through  rough  and 
smooth,  until  He  takes  us  home. 

Lady  Percy  had  at  length  returned,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  our 
return  to  England,  when  we  were  detained  by  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  youngest  daughter,  who  during  several  days  hung  between 
life  and  death. 

In  the  anxiety  I  felt  for  my  little  pupil  I  learned  to  think  less 
of  myself,  and  to  forget  my  own  sorrow  in  the  grief  of  those  around 
me.  It  was  the  second  time  that  the  trouble  of  others  had  caused 
me  to  rouse  myself  from  the  lethargy  of  my  own  sorrows.  I  felt 
that  I  was  not  alone  in  my  suffering ;  that  each  has  his  appointed 
burden  to  carry,  and  tears  to  shed,  and  that  in  seeking  to  ease 
another  we  can  best  lighten  our  own  load. 

How  well  I  remember  the  joy  which  thrilled  in  my  heart  one 
morning,  when,  as  I  was  seated  near  the  little  invalid,  now  entirely 
out  of  danger,  Lady  Percy  came  into  the  room,  followed  by  her 
husband,  and  both  approaching,  and  taking  hold  of  my  hands, 
thanked  me  with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes  for  the  care  I  had  taken 
of  their  darling,  in  watching  night  after  night  by  her  bedside,  as 
anxious  as  they  were,  to  save  if  possible  the  precious  little  life, 
praying  God  to  strengthen  the  heart  of  the  poor  mother  against 
the  sorrow  which  we  thought  so  near ;  for  death  was  lingering 
around  us,  ready  to  take  its  prey.  Yes,  I  felt  very  happy,  for  I 
saw  that  I  had  been  useful ;  and  though  my  heart  was  joyless,  it 
could  still  be  warmed  again  by  doing  little  deeds  of  kindness  to 
others,  and  by  interesting  myself  in  cares  other  than  my  own. 

Winter  passed  away  in  shire  ;  it  was  rather  dull,  having  no 

variety  in  our  daily  routine,  except  occasionally  going  to  the  meets. 
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I  had  soon  to  leave  Lady  Percy,  for  the  year  I  had  to  stay  with 
her  was  coming  to  its  close.  I  did  not  know  where  I  shonld  go 
next,  for  I  had  not  yet  heard  of  another  situation.  However,  I 
fixed  to  visit  Paris  again  for  a  few  weeks.  My  cousin,  the  youngest 
son  of  my  dear  aunt  (my  father's  sister),  was  to  be  married;  he 
wished  very  much  to  see  me  at  his  wedding,  and  I  had  promised 
to  be  there.  I  was  not  able,  however,  to  go  at  the  time  I  intended  ; 
about  a  month  before  leaving  Lady  Percy  I  fell  ill,  and  the  doctor 
forbade  me  to  think  of  travelling  for  a  long  time,  predicting  a 
relapse  if  I  attempted  to  do  so. 

Two  months  nearly  past  away  before  I  was  strong  enough  to 
think  of  my  journey  to  Paris.  I  had  during  this  time  heard  of  a 
situation  in  the  family  of  a  Lady  Somerton,  who  was  anxious  to 
secure  me  as  governess  to  her  three  daughters.  From  the  first,  I 
felt  disinclined  to  accept  her  offer ;  and  so  strongly  was  I  impressed 
by  a  presentiment  that  I  should  not  be  happy  in  the  situation,  that 
I  made  many  objections  and  conditions  which  I  should  not  have 
done  under  other  circumstances.  Lady  Somerton  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  have  me,  for  she  smoothed  away  every  diffi- 
culty, promised  everything  I  asked,  and  at  length,  by  mere  force 
of  will,  induced  me  to  engage  myself.  I  tried  to  put  aside  my  pre- 
judice as  a  mere  fancy,  reason  telling  me  that  it  was  wrong  to  give 
way  to  such  feelings,  above  all  against  a  stranger,  who  to  all 
appearance  was  an  angel  of  goodness  and  amiability. 

Lady  Somerton  wanted  me  immediately,  but  I  could  not  give 
up  my  visit  to  Paris.  It  was  not  only  my  cousin  and  his  wife — for 
his  marriage  had  taken  place  during  my  illness — whom  I  wished  to 
see  ;  my  heart  was  bent  upon  another  errand.  I  wanted  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  or  not  Mr.  de  Luson  was  really  dead ; 
how  I  could  find  out  the  truth  I  did  not  know,  but  I  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  effort. 

I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  once  more  went  to  my  mother,  who  I 
saw  was  glad  to  sec  me.  My  brother  was  the  same  as  ever,  morose 
and  stern,  not  having  yet  learned  to  bear  with  the  faults  of  others, 
that  indulgence  might  be  shown  towards  himself.  He  had  now  no 
position,  and  the  want  of  occupation  doubtless  rendered  him  the 
more  discontented  and  bitter  against  all  the  world. 

It  was  long  since  I  had  seen  my  cousin.  I  wondered  if  he 
would  remember  the  happy  days  we  had  passed  together  in  his 
mother's  house, — if  he  would  be  still  as  affectionate  and  kind  as  he 
was  then.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  wife,  except  that  my  godmother 
had  been  hers  also,  and  that  this  marriage  had  been  planned  by 
her  mother  and  my  aunt,  who  were  intimate  friends. 

My  mother  was  with  me  on  the  first  visit  I  paid  to  the  newly- 
married  people.    As  soon  as  we  were  announced,  my  cousin's  wife 
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came  forward  to  kiss  me,  expressing  her  delight  at  seeing  me  at 
last.  I  felt  immediately  that  I  should  like  her,  she  was  so  amiable 
and  so  graceful,  and  seemed  so  fond  of  her  husband,  and  so  happy 
with  him,  that  I  became  interested  in  her  as  much  as  if  she  had 
been  my  own  sister. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  became  intimate,  I  visited  her 
often,  and  always  felt  sure  of  a  welcome.  My  cousin  was  like  a 
brother  to  me  ;  we  talked  of  old  times,  and  also  of  what  had  been, 
said  on  my  leaving  home. 

"  All  is  forgotten  and  forgiven  now,"  said  I  to  him,  "  my 
mother  is  kinder  to  me.  I  cannot  ask  more.  I  must  try  to  be 
patient  with  her,  she  has  had  her  sorrows,  greater  perhaps  than 
we  know.  Affection  from  me,  she  has  a  right  to  expect,  for  after 
all,  nature  is  stronger  than  we  think,  it  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
assert  its  right  on  our  hearts,  forcing  us,  almost  to  overcome  dis- 
like that  love  may  take  its  due  place.  My  mother  likes  me  now 
more  than  she  ever  did ;  if  she  could  but  forget  the  past,  we  might 
still  be  happy." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so,"  said  my  cousin,  (( but 
Amelie,  remember  one  thing,  whatever  may  happen  between  you 
and  your  brother,  whatever  your  mother  may  say,  as  long  as  we 
have  a  home,  there  will  always  be  a  place  in  it  for  you.  You  have 
always  been  the  pet  in  my  family,  and  now  that  the  dear  ones 
who  loved  you  so  truly  are  gone,  I  am  the  only  one  left  to  spoil 
you  ;  my  wife  will  help  me  a  little,  therefore  we  hope  to  see  you 
happy ;  never  forget  that  there  are  two  at  least  who  feel  interested 
in  your  welfare,  love  you  as  a  sister,  and/''  he  added  playfully, 
"  always  ready  to  be  amused  at  any  of  your  old  tricks,  which  you 
know  I  shall  not  easily  forget.  Dear  me,  what  a  naughty  child 
you  were  \"  This  was  evidently  said  to  amuse  me,  for  I  had  been 
crying,  I  remember,  when  speaking  of  my  brother's  unkindness. 

I  had  only  three  weeks  to  stay  in  Paris  ;  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  one  that  I  summoned  up  enough  courage  to 
commence  the  task  I  had  assigned  to  myself  of  finding  out 
whether  Mr.  de  Luson  were  really  numbered  among  the  dead. 

I  had  no  clue  by  which  to  find  this  out,  none ;  all  I  could  do 
was  to  go  alone  to  search  in  the  large  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise, 
the  place  where  his  last  remains  must  have  been  laid.  I  started 
early,  telling  no  one  where  I  was  going ;  I  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  to  the  principal  entrance  of  this  city  of  the  dead,  where  the 
rich  still  keep  their  place  apart  from  the  poor,  who,  having  known 
but  want  and  distress,  are  happy  to  leave  the  world,  blessing  the 
hand  which  will  put  at  the  foot  of  their  humble  tomb  the  emblem 
of  the  cross  they  have  carried  happily  and  cheerfully  through  their 
miserable  lives. 
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One  after  one,  till  exhausted  by  fatigue,  I  read  various  inscrip- 
tions, some  dictated  by  grief,  others  by  pride.  There,  reading  the 
expression  of  a  hope  which  found  its  strength  in  a  power  stronger 
than  death ;  here,  despair  had  only  known  how  to  shed  tears,  and 
ask  nothing,  but  to  possess  once  more  the  object  gone  where  it 
awaited  the  desolate  left  for  a  time  behind ;  farther  on,  pride  had 
put  its  signet  on  the  stone,  telling  of  a  great  name,  of  talents,  of 
one  who  had  gone  where  talent  or  genius  could,  alike,  avail  him 
nothing.  There  was  something  solemn,  almost  awful,  in  the 
silence  which  surrounded  me.  I  sat  on  a  stone,  and  there,  the 
only  living  being  midst  so  many  dead,  I  indulged  in  one  of  those 
long  reveries  in  which  every  event  of  the  past  comes  back  to  make 
the  present,  when  we  awake  to  it,  but  a  dreary  desert,  leaving  not 
even  a  gleam  of  the  vision  we  have  but  a  few  instants  before  called 
forth,  in  trying  to  forget  the  bitter  realities  of  the  moment. 

"Not  yet  found,  perhaps  not  dead  V  Such  were  the  words  I 
murmured  to  myself  as,  going  away,  I  directed  my  steps  towards 
the  house  of  the  porter  to  inquire*  if  he  could,  another  day,  help 
me  in  my  melancholy  search. 

"  If  you  come  back  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  the  porter, 
UI  shall  have  time  to  look  through  my  book,  and  be  able  to 
direct  you  better." 

When  I  arrived  at  home,  my  mother  remarked  that  I  looked 
pale,  and  asked  me  where  I  had  been.  I  hesitated  a  moment  to 
tell  her,  and  then  owned  I  had  gone  to  the  cemetery.  She  did  not 
make  any  remark,  but  that  it  was  a  strange  way  of  passing  my 
time. 

On  the  second  day  after  this,  I  was  again  walking  alone  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  large  alleys  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  but  not  as  two 
days  ago,  feeling  a  kind  of  relief  at  not  finding  what  I  had  come 
to  look  for.  I  had  now  the  certainty  of  what  I  most  dreaded  to 
know ;  a  few  steps  more,  and  I  should  find  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
simple  stone  erected  to  his  memory;  a  few  steps  more,  and  I 
should  bend  my  knees,  not  to  pray,  but  to  shed  tears  over  the  cold 
earth,  under  which  his  heart  lay,  which  could  never  more  answer 
to  or  soothe  the  anguish  of  mine,  under  which  I  longed  to  be,  that 
we  might  the  sooner  be  united.  There  were  no  flowers,  no  tokens 
of  love,  left  by  any  kind  hand  to  disperse  that  intense  loneliness 
which  always  seems  to  surround  a  grave ;  a  few  dead  leaves  from 
the  adjoining  trees  had  fallen  on  the  marble,  hiding  part  of  the 
inscription.  I  took  them  away,  and  replaced  them  with  my  wreath 
of  immortelles,  bearing  no  name,  but  a  simple  cross. 

I  had  no  wish  now  to  prolong  my  stay  in  Paris.  I  had  not  yet 
told  my  mother  the  day  I  intended  to  leave  her,  and  perhaps  this 
was  the  chief  cause  of  what  occurred  a  few  days  before  I  left  home. 
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My  "brother,  to  whom  I  seldom  spoke,  as  he  seemed  to  prefer 
no  one  should  ever  notice  him,  now  began  to  fancy  I  was  pro- 
longing my  stay  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  His  temper  overcame 
every  better  feeling,  and  he  plainly  told  me  that  having  once  gone 
away  of  my  own  accord,  I  had  no  right  to  come  back  to  take  a 
share  of  everything  in  the  house,  that  no  one  wanted  me,  and  that 
I  had  no  feeling  to  return  so  often  after  having  left  my  mother. 
"  Go  from  whence  you  came,"  said  he  passionately,  "  no  one  wants 
you  here  ;  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  your  presence  the  better/'' 

I  said  nothing ;  I  could  not  have  spoken  at  that  moment ;  sobs 
were  almost  choking  me.  I  left  the  room,  I  threw  myself  on  my 
bed,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  cried  hysterically,  and 
was  so  ill  afterwards  that  for  two  days  I  felt  unable  to  get  up.  It 
was  then  also  that,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  my  mother  deli- 
berately came  near  me,  and  taking  my  head  between  her  hands, 
kissed  me  as  she  had  never  done  before,  imploring  me  not  to  cry 
as  I  did ;  trying  to  excuse  my  brother's  strange  and  unnatural 
conduct,  by  saying  she  often  feared  that  his  mind  was  affected, 
his  manner  was  so  strange  of  late.  She  did  all  she  could 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  us.  When  we  met  again, 
we  simply  shook  hands.  I  had  not  courage  to  allude  to  his  strange 
behaviour,  and  notwithstanding  all  my  poor  mother  had  said,  I  felfe 
in  my  heart  that  so  long  as  she  and  my  brother  shared  the  same 
house,  I  could  not  return  to  live  with  her. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MORE  TROUBLES. 

On  the  day  before  my  leaving  Paris,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Lady  Somerton,  asking  me  to  come  to  her  at  once,  as  she  was 
going  from  home,  and  would  like  to  see  me  settled  with  her  child- 
ren before  her  departure.  Since  it  had  been  agreed  that  I  should 
go  to  her,  she  had  not  ceased  to  write  almost  every  day,  first  on 
one  subject,  then  on  another,  till  I  was  already  weary  of  the  rest- 
less undecided  character  which  seemed  revealed  in  every  line  of  her 
letters. 

Though  I  could  have  gone  on  the  same  day  I  received  her 
message,  I  did  not  hurry  my  departure.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  be 
guided  by  the  caprice  of  Lady  Somerton,  who  evidently  did  not 
know  her  own  mind  from  one  day  to  another. 

My  correspondence  with  Lady  Somerton  certainly  did  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  prejudice  I  had  formed  from  the  first.  I  could  not 
overcome  my  dislike,  or  the  distrust  I  had  for  her. 

Many  will  say,  without  doubt,  that  it  was  absurd  of  me  to 
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entertain  such  feelings  for  a  person  against  whom  I  had  not 
as  yet  any  substantial  reason  for  complaint  ;  but  prejudice  is 
often  stronger  than  reason  —  I  could  not  forget  my  first  im- 
pression, though  I  was  trying  hard  to  do  so. 

I  had  better,  now,  without  further  explanation,  say  at  once, 
that  I  soon  found  my  fears  were  well  grounded.  On  my  first 
arrival,  I  was  as  much  made  of  as  if  I  had  been  conferring  a  great 
favour  by  coming  to  instruct  these  children.  I  was  nothing  less 
than  "  a  treasure/''  I  did  everything  to  perfection.  The  children,, 
following  the  example  of  their  parents,  declared  they  "  adored " 
me.  Indeed,  I  wonder  I  did  not  become  vain  of  my  perfections, 
considering  the  amount  of  admiration  bestowed  not  only  on  me,, 
but  on  everything  I  did  and  even  wore. 

Lady  Somerton,  seeing  that  I  could  do  everything  for  myself, 
soon  began  to  wish  to  do  the  same  for  her  children.  She  had 
no  more  idea  how  to  work,  than  a  monkey,  at  least  she  did  as 
much  mischief  with  her  needle  as  one  would  expect  one  of  those 
little  creatures  to  do,  if  set  any  similar  task,  i 

Of  course  I  was  the  one  asked  to  show  her  everything.  I  was 
to  cut  out,  and  she  to  work.  This  would  have  been  pleasant  with 
a  person  easily  satisfied,  but  not  with  Lady  Somerton.  She  once 
made  me  cut  out  more  than  twenty  collars,  before  she  could  find 
one  to  her  taste.  They  were  either  too  large,  or  too  small,  or  too 
broad,  or  too  narrow.  Everything  must  be  exact,  not  a  thread 
must  be  wrong.  A  sewing  machine  was  bought,  and  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  she  was  incessantly  coming  to  me  for  work  to  do. 
Every  little  minute  I  had  out  of  lesson-time,  was  employed  pre- 
paring drawings  for  braiding,  altering  work  that  was  #  thought 
incorrect,  trying  on  Garibaldis,  skirts,  hats,  etc.  It  was  a  fever 
which  had  taken  hold  of  her.  Oh  !  how  glad  I  was,  whenever 
she  left  home  for  one  or  two  days.  She  always  left  me  work  to 
do,  but  she  was  not  there  to  teaze  me  about  it. 

I  was  certainly  not  obliged  to  do  all  this.  I  had,  it  is  true, 
offered  to  help,  but  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
do  quite  so  much  that  it  was  to  be  considered  part  of  my  duty.  I 
really  did  not  know  how  Jo  get  out  of  it,  and  I  heartily  repented 
my  act  of  good  nature. 

But  this  was  not  all :  Lady  Somerton  interfered  in  the  lessons 
in  a  manner  quite  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  children.  Impulsive 
and  impressionable,  she  was  constantly  mounting  some  new  hobby. 
One  week  I  would  be  entreated  to  begin  at  once  some  new  branch 
or  method  of  education,  and  the  next  I  was  as  earnestly  di- 
rected to  abandon  that  for  some  new  fancy.  If  the  children 
were  not  quite  well,  though  they  had  a  maid,  it  was  I,  who  was 
expected  to  attend  upon  them,  "  give  them  medicine,  and  taste  it 
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first  to  induce  them  to  take  it  \"  If  anything  had  been  neglected 
for  the  security  of  their  health,  if  they  had  eaten  an  egg  when 
they  ought  to  have  had  meat,  their  mother  would  brood  over  the  in- 
cident, biting  her  nails  all  the  time,  and  often  when  I  least  expected 
it,  perhaps  when  I  had  retired  to  my  room,  she  would  come  like 
a  phantom  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  tell  me  that  I  had  killed 
her  children,  that  I  neglected  them,  and  so  forth.  She  did  not 
frighten  me,  but  she  frequently  alarmed  her  poor  maid,  who  evi- 
dently entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  sanity  of , her  mistress. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  quite  impossible 
to  please  Lady  Somerton,  or  indeed  to  do  one  half  what  was  ex- 
pected of  me,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  situation,  and 
thought  it  best  to  state  my  reason  frankly. 

"  I  cannot/''  said  I,  "  find  time  to  do  everything  you  require  of 
me.  I  cannot  undertake  to  instruct  the  children,  attend  to  what 
they  are  to  wear,  and  look  over  all  the  needlework  which  is  done 
in  the  house ;  I  am  not  only  unable  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not  like  it ; 
they  have  a  maid  who  ought  to  look  after  those  things/'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  she,  staring  at  me  with  her  large 
round  eyes  starting  almost  out  of  her  head. 

"  I  mean/''  answered  I,  "  that  I  cannot  continue  to  work  as  you 
expect  me  to  do,  till  midnight.  You  know  that  I  have  to  do  this 
constantly,  and  that  if  I  did  not  work  thus  hard,  the  work  which 
you  give  to  the  maids  could  not  be  done.  You  give  work  for  them 
to  do  in  the  machine,  when  you  know  and  even  desire  them  to 
bring  it  to  me,  if  they  cannot  do  it  themselves ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  I  have  not  a  moment  for  rest  or  recreation,  therefore  I 
think  it  is  wiser  for  me  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  go  on,  as  I  have 
done  during  the  last  six  months — I  should  fall  ill/'' 

She  answered  nothing  to  all  this,  but  asked  me  coolly  when  I 
wished  to  go. 

"  In  three  months — for  I  think  such  was  our  agreement  when 
I  came  here.'''' 

Three  months  !  Happily  for  me  I  did  not  stay  as  long.  From 
the  time  it  was  settled  that  I  was  to  leave  her,  Lady  Somerton 
rendered  my  existence  with  her  so  utterly  miserable ;  she  became 
so  rude,  so  insulting  in  everyway,  that  I  shortened  my  stay  by  six 
weeks.  I  was  quite  ill  before  I  left  her ;  she  had  made  me  so 
nervous,  that  I  often  ran  away  from  her  as  I  would  have  from  a 
demon.  When  she  entered  at  one  door  I  left  by  the  other,  and 
no  wonder  !  If  I  was  quiet  in  my  little  school-room  she  suddenly 
bounced  in  upon  me,  startling  me  almost  out  of  my  senses,  while 
with  passionate  anger  she  would  upbraid  me  for  things  which  I 
knew  nothing  about.    I  was  not  to  cry — I  was  not  to  laugh — I 
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was  not  to  be  serious — I  was  not  to  have  any  opinion  of  my  own ; 
in  fact,  I  was  to  be  a  mere  machine. 

We  did  not  part  as  friends — far  from  it.  If  it  had  been  only 
mc  to  whom  she  was  unkind,  I  might  perhaps  have  thought  that 
it  was  partly  my  own  fault,  though  I  must  say  that  I  tried  to  please 
her  in  every  way ;  but  she  was  the  same  to  almost  everyone  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  her. 

I  could  not  respect  Lady  Somerton ;  there  was  a  want  of  can- 
dour, I  may  even  say  truth  in  her  dealings,  and  the  unkind  way  in 
which  she  treated  her  servants,  often  distressed  me.  Her  manners 
were  unlady-like ;  she  spoke  slang,  and  encouraged  her  children 
to  do  the  same,  justifying  the  habit  by  pronouncing  it  to  be  "the 
fashion."  If  these  lines  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  re- 
cognises the  character  here  portrayed,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  de- 
tect any  exaggeration  in  the  likeness,  indeed  I  feel,  in  this  case — 
qu'il  n1  est  j) as  prudent  de  dire  ce  que  Von  sait. 

I  was  so  very  ill  and  unable  to  do  anything,  when  I  left  Lady 
Somerton,  that  the  doctor  ordered  me  entire  rest,  saying  that  sea 
air  was  the  only  thing  which  would  do  me  good.  This  sounded 
very  charming,  but  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  indulge  in  a  holiday 
by  the  sea-side. 

The  Miss  Douglases  offered  to  have  me  with  them,  their 
mother  lately  had  lost  some  money,  and  they  were  not  now  so  well 
off  as  when  I  first  made  their  acquaintance.  I  accepted  their 
offer,  but  I  agreed  to  pay  board.  We  lived  in  common,  it  was 
more  pleasant  than  to  be  alone  in  a  lodging.  The  Miss  Douglases, 
since  their  mother's  reverse  of  fortune,  had  been  obliged  to  think 
of  doing  something  for  themselves,  and  they  both  had  a  daily 
morning  engagement  in  families  living  quite  near.  They  wanted 
me  very  much  to  find  some  engagement  like  theirs,  that  I  might 
stay  with  them ;  but  I  did  not  exert  myself  much  about  it,  I  felt 
low-spirited  and  ill,  Lady  Somerton  had  disheartened  me. 

I  did  not,  however,  though  in  bad  health,  pass  my  time  in 
idleness.  I  had  learned  lithographic  drawing,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  some  orders  from  the  "  Albert  Press,"  which  helped  me  a 
little  to  meet  my  expenses.  But  I  could  not  do  much,  for  it  is 
rather  tedious  work,  requiring  no  better  talent  than  patience. 

While  I  was  thus  employed  I  heard  of  a  lady,  who,  residing 
near  the  sea  side,  wanted  a  governess  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day, 
offering  a  home,  and  small  remuneration  in  return.  Being  still  in 
weak  health,  though  not  ill  enough  to  continue  altogether  without 
occupation,  I  thought  this  might  perhaps  suit  me  for  a  few 
months,  and  I  made  inquiries,  which  turned  out  to  be  as  satis- 
factory as  I  could  expect.  The  only  difficulty  was  Mrs.  Hill's 
anxiety  that  I  should  engage  to  remain  with  her  for  a  year,  and  to 
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this,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  agree ;  however,  at  last 
it  was  settled  that  I  should  go  to  her  without  any  definite 
promise  on  this  subject,  and  I  left  my  friends  for  the  sea-side, 
with  the  hope  of  soon  returning  stronger,  and  ready  to  take 
another  and  more  lucrative  situation. 

I  was  only  engaged  with  my  new  pupils  for  three  hours  a  day, 
the  rest  of  my  time  I  employed  with  my  drawings,  but  I  did  not 
do  very  much.  I  had  no  strength,  I  could  neither  walk  nor  sit, 
and  the  doctors  were  only  taking  my  money  without  doing  me 
any  good.  I  saw  my  little  earnings  dwindling  away,  as  if  it  were 
but  easy  work  to  get  more.  Une  poire  pour  la  soif,  is  a  very 
delicious  thing,  but  when  it  is  gone,  we  think  the  last  mouthful 
rather  bitter. 

I  had  heard  from  my  cousin  since  I  had  left  Paris,  that  my 
eldest  brother,  whom  I  had  not  yet  seen,  was  expected  back 
during  the  course  of  the  next  year,  and  that  I  would  most  likely 
see  him,  if  I  came  to  pass  my  holidays  there.  This  news  made  me 
so  happy,  that  I  began  to  make  many  plans  for  meeting  him,  and 
many  fair  castles  did  I  build  in  connection  with  his  expected 
return.  I  thought  how  I  should  devote  myself  to  him,  I  pictured 
how  he  would  be  like  my  father,  and  that  in  him  I  should  find  all 
that  love  and  tenderness  for  which  I  so  often  longed,  and  which  I 
had  never  known  since  my  father's  death.  Alas  !  Could  I  have 
seen  the  reality  of  the  future  which  I  was  so  brightly  painting, 
how  I  would  have  shuddered  at  my  own  thoughts. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Christmas  that  the  news  came  to  me. 
My  brother,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  government  to  explore  the 
coast  of  New  Caledonia  (in  the  Pacific),  was  one  day,  while  prose- 
cuting his  survey  there,  attacked  by  a  band  of  natives  belonging 
to  one  of  the  savage  tribes.  He  and  his  party  fought  bravely, 
but  their  numerical  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
enormous  force  which  opposed  them.  Cruel  slaughter  was  the 
result,  the  details  of  which  are  too  terrible  to  repeat.  Those  who 
have  read  the  history  of  that  island  since  its  discovery  by  Captain 
Woodin  in  1849,  have  also  read  of  the  horrible  atrocities  com- 
mitted from  time  to  time  upon  Europeans  who  have  visited  New 
Caledonia.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  several  different  tribes, 
some  have  proved  friendly  to  civilised  visitors,  others  are  savage, 
warlike,  and  cruel  cannibals,  and  it  was  into  the  hands  of  the  latter 
that  my  brother  and  his  party  fell. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  believe  this  dreadful  reality.  I  had 
never  known  my  brother,  but  the  horror  of  his  sufferings  seemed 
to  reveal  his  features  to  me,  and  for  months  afterwards  I  never 
could  shut  my  eyes  without  seeing  him  before  me,  struggling  in 
the  agonies  of  a  most  awful  death. 
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My  mother  did  not  write  me  much  about  this  sad  event. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  think  she  ever  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it.  My 
brother,  the  eldest  now,  thought  it  better  not  to  tell  her,  and  he 
acted  rightly.  What  I  have  learned  has  been  through  the  news- 
papers, and  also  from  my  cousin,  whom  I  forced  to  tell  me  every- 
thing. 

Before  the  news  of  my  poor  brother's  murder  reached  me,  I 
had,  as  I  before  hinted,  made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  Paris ;  but 
now  it  was  not  only  impossible  to  leave  England,  but  equally  so  to 
leave  the  sea  side,  I  was  too  ill,  in  addition  to  which  I  had  met 
with  an  accident,  and  hurt  one  of  my  hands  so  badly,  that  for 
some  time  I  dreaded  the  possible  amputation  of  one  of  my  fingers. 
The  doctor  came  daily  to  see  me ;  my  sufferings  were  very  great, 
and  the  slightest  movement  made  me  faint.  However,  as  winter 
passed  away  and  spring  came,  I  began  to  improve,  and,  thanks  to 
the  kind  care  of  those  with  whom  I  was  residing,  I  was  able  to 
move  before  the  month  of  June.  I  left  Mrs.  Hill  and  returned  to 
my  good  friends,  the  Miss  Douglases. 

I  had  given  up  all  intention  of  going  to  Paris.  My  long 
illness  had  run  away  with  all  my  money,  and  more,  and  I  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  again  seeking  employment.  It  is  true  I 
should  have  been  the  better  of  rest,  and  such  loving  care  as  is  to 
be  found  in  happy  homes ;  but  those  who  know  the  circumstances 
of  mine,  will  not  wonder  that  I  felt  no  attraction  in  the  thought 
of  returning  thither. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  during  the  first  week  after  my  return 
to  London,  to  hear  of  a  lady  who  wanted  a  daily  governess.  I 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  her,  almost  immediately.  She 
required  me  for  two  months  to  be  daily  with  her  children  from  ten 
till  seven,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  mutually  agreed,  I 
was  to  become  resident  governess  in  the  family. 

I  was  now  living  in  Kensington,  the  Miss  Douglases  having 
removed  there  from  Sloane  Street,  and  it  was  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood that  Mrs.  Elma  lived. 

I  liked  very  much  going  there  every  day,  and  I  soon  became 
very  much  attached  to  the  family,  who  were  all,  without  exception, 
exceedingly  kind  to  me.  Mrs.  Elma  treated  me  like  a  daughter, 
taking  every  care  that  I  should  have  all  I  could  wish,  and  know- 
ing that  in  the  middle  of  my  duties,  a  little  pleasure  would  do  me 
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good,  I  was  often  invited  to  be  of  the  party  when  they  went 
to  the  theatre,  which  was  a  treat  I  highly  appreciated. 

When  Christmas  came  again,  I  was  residing  with  these  kind 
people,  and  with  them  I  passed  one  of  the  happiest  seasons  I  ever 
spent  in  England. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  I  do  not  say  enough  to  those 
who  have  been  kind  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  from  my 
heart  thank  them  for  every  kindly  thought  or  word.  I  am 
recounting  the  misfortunes  which  too  often  befall  the  poor  French 
governess ;  but  let  not  my  patient  readers  suppose  that  the 
memory  of  kind  and  generous  treatment  is  lost  upon  us  as  a 
class.  When  Tve  meet  with  those  who  treat  us  with  kindness  and 
consideration — as  is  generally  the  case — we  know  full  well  how  to 
appreciate  and  return  such  dealing  with  gratitude  and  loving 
service. 

But  happiness  does  not  last  long  in  this  world,  and  another 
disappointment  was  awaiting  me.  The  time  for  my  next  summer 
holidays  having  been  fixed,  a  most  kind  and  pleasant  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  that  they  should  be  spent  with  my  cousins 
in  Paris,  and  the  plan  had  been  so  delicately  arranged  by  them  J 
that  I  was  able  to  accept  of  their  invitation  without  fear,  as  I 
hoped,  of  giving  pain  to  my  mother,  who  might  have  been  hurt  at 
my  preferring  my  cousin's  home. 

The  thought  of  being  with  my  cousin's  wife  made  me  almost 
beside  myself  with  joy.  I  had  constantly  written  to  her  during 
these  last  three  years,  and  by  her  extreme  affection  and  kindness, 
she  had  made  me  love  her  very  much.  I  longed  to  be  with  her, 
she  was  my  only  confidante,  as  I  was  hers,  and  I  was  rather  im- 
patient to  hear  of  all  the  happiness  of  her  married  life. 

But  now  I  must  explain  what  came  again  to  mar  my  happi- 
ness. Nothing  very  startling,  only  the  usual  misfortune,  of  stay- 
ing but  a  short  time  wherever  I  go,  above  all  whenever  I  am  truly 
happy.  Mrs.  Elma,  from  unforeseen  causes,  was  unable  any  longer 
to  keep  a  governess,  and  I  was  told  the  sad  news  that  we  were  to 
part.  I  regretted  more  than  I  can  tell  to  have  to  leave  her,  still 
more  as  her  kindness  increased  during  the  last  months  we  were 
together.  She  exerted  herself  to  find  me  another  family,  and 
succeeded  in  procuring  me  a  situation  with  some  of  her  friends 
whom  I  was  to  join  in  Scotland. 

I  did  not,  however,  give  up  my  journey  to  Paris,  I  was  there 
in  May,  for  that  great  exhibition,  where  there  was  a  show  of  all 
sorts,  including  the  productions  and  crowned  heads  of  almost  every 
country  in  the  world. 

I  passed  some  happy  days  with  my  cousins,  who  took  me 
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everywhere  I  wished  to  go,  and  made  as  much  of  me  as  they 
could.  My  mother  at  first  had  heen  rather  cool  with  me,  but  she 
soon  understood  my  reason  for  not  coming  to  stay  with  her,  and 
peace  was  made  between  us. 

My  youngest  brother,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  nine  years,  was 
now  at  home.  He  had  come  back  from  Mexico  a  few  months 
before,  and  was  impatient  to  see  me.  We  found  each  other 
much  changed,  but  what  pleased  me  much  with  him  was  the  kind- 
ness with  which  he  put  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  my  eldest 
brother's  temper.  He  was  also  very  obliging,  and  full  of  affec- 
tionate thoughtfulness  towards  my  mother,  and  she  became  so 
dependent  on  all  his  little  attentions,  that  she  soon  declared  she 
could  not  let  him  leave  her  again,  that  she  could  not  do  without 
him.  As  to  my  eldest  brother,  he  was  more  strange  than  ever. 
He  saw  no  one,  spoke  seldom,  looked  ill,  and  older  than  a  man  of 
sixty,  though  not  yet  forty.  I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  nor 
even  look  at  him ;  there  was  no  sisterly  intercourse  between  us, 
and  I  was  always  in  dread  of  giving  him  offence. 

One  day  when  I  had  come  to  dine  without  his  knowledge,  he 
seemed  much  offended  and  displeased,  and  I  overheard  him  say  such 
cross  things,  that,  feeling  hurt,  I  immediately  put  my  bonnet  on 
and  went  away  without  even  saying  how  do  you  do.  I  did 
not  feel  any  bitterness  against  him,  for  I  could  see  that  half  of  his 
eccentric  ways  were  due  to  the  state  of  his  health,  and  also  from 
thinking  of  many  things,  which  it  would  have  been  better  for  his 
brain  to  leave  alone ;  but  I  was  hurt  by  his  unkindness,  and  in 
telling  my  cousin  what  had  happened,  I  announced  my  determi- 
nation that  I  would  never  again  visit  my  mother  as  long  as  my 
eldest  brother  continued  to  live  with  her. 

I  am  now  very  thankful  to  think  I  did  not  keep  this  reso- 
lution, and  feel  grateful  to  my  younger  brother,  whose  influence 
induced  me  to  act  different1  y.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  Paris  that  Eugene  came  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and  he  told  me 
that  Gustave  had  been  much  hurt  that  I  was  leaving  the  country 
without  bidding  him  farewell,  and  he  said  I  ought  to  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  be  offended  by  a  few  words  he  had  never  meant 
me  to  hear.  I  at  once  felt  sorry  for  what  I  had  done,  and  imme- 
diately sat  down  and  wrote  him  an  affectionate  note,  telling  him  I 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  him  that  same  evening. 

I  made  myself  the  offender,  not  the  offended,  to  spare  him  any 
excuse.  My  mother  was  surprised  to  see  me  back  again,  for  I  had 
said  good-bye  to  her  the  day  before,  but  when  I  explained  to  her 
what  had  made  me  postpone  my  journey,  I  saw  that  she  felt 
pleased. 
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When  the  hour  came  for  my  brother  to  return,  I  felt  rather 
nervous,  for  I  could  not  feel  sure  as  to  the  effect  my  letter  might 
have  produced.  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  await  his 
arrival,  and  when  he  came  into  the  room,  I  at  once  went  forward 
and  kissed  him,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  to  forget  our  little 
misunderstanding,  owning  that  I  had  been  wrong  to  get  offended. 
Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject,  and  we  passed  together,  if 
not  a  cheerful,  at  least  a  friendly,  evening. 

I  am  now  coming  to  a  close,  my  narrative  must  soon  end.  I 
have  joined  the  family  I  was  to  meet  in  Scotland,  and  there,  too, 
sorrow  sought  me  out.  A  few  months  ago  I  heard  of  my 
youngest  brother's  death ;  murdered  in  Paris  by  an  unknown 
hand.  His  poor  body,  after  a  week  of  vain  search,  was  found  in 
the  water  where  it  had  been  thrown.  He  had  been  robbed  of 
every  article  of  value  he  wore.  The  mystery  of  his  death  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  though  the  police  have  made  every  effort 
to  do  so. 

May  God  forgive  those  who  have  thus  embittered  the  last  days 
of  a  mother,  who  had  placed  her  happiness  in  the  love  of  her 
youngest  child.  May  she  also  learn  to  forgive  them,  as  we  must 
all  do  to  those  who  do  us  evil,  that  hereafter  we  also  may  be  for- 
given. 

I  have  barely  been  six  months  in  Scotland,  and  there,  too,  my 
stay  is  not  to  be  of  a  long  duration.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure,  and  I  do  not  leave  because  I  have  been  unhappy,  but, 
as  usual,  circumstances  are  compelling  me  to  seek  shelter  in 
another  strange  home. 

In  parting  I  leave  behind  me  kind  friends,  the  memory  of 
whose  goodness  must  ever  remain  fresh  and  green  in  my  heart, 
and  of  whom  I  -shall  never  cease  to  think  without  regretting  that 
the  time  of  my  sojourn  among  them  was  so  short. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  would  like  to  know  if  I  ever  saw 
or  heard  more  of  Miss  Cliford.  I  met  her,  not  very  long  ago,  in 
%>  music  shop,  trying  a  piano,  and,  as  usual,  making  every  one  stop 
to  listen  to  her  beautiful  execution ;  I  do  not  know  if  she  saw  me, 
but  I  could  not  mistake  her,  though  she  was  now  poorly  clad,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  misery. 

I  did  not  go  towards  her,  for  I  felt  more  pity  than  revenge  for 
the  woman  who  had  robbed  me  with  such  heartlessness  of  all  my 
little  treasures.  I  knew  that  they  were  lost,  and  as  for  the  money 
she  owed  me,  she  looked  so  poor  now  that  I  would  rather  have 
given  all  I  possessed  than  sought  restitution.  She  passed  near 
me.  Did  she  in  doing  so  feel  that  beside  her  stood  the  inex- 
perienced young  girl,  whom  years  ago  she  had  left  almost  without 
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resources  ?  Was  her  heart  moved,  when  in  the  silence  of  my  own, 
I  forgave  her  all  the  tears  she  had  made  me  shed?  If  ever  I  meet 
her  again,  I  would  gladly  let  her  know  it. 

Is  my  tale  ended  now  ?  Yes,  I  have  nothing  more  to  recall 
from  the  past.  Few  flowers,  perhaps,  I  may  have  had  to  gather 
on  the  path  of  life,  but  these  few  are  precious  to  my  memory,  for 
each  speaks  to  me  of  a  friend,  or  of  happy  spots  where  I  have 
learned  to  bless  Providence  for  hope  renewed,  for  loving  sympathy, 
for  gentle  words,  and  kindly  deeds,  all  of  which  will  find  their 
reward  where  nothing  is  forgotten. 
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Report  of  the  London  Mesmeric  Infirmary,  36,  Weymouth 
Street,  Portland  Place,  from  1865  to  1869.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 

"  What  is  truth  ?"  asked  Pilate,  and  from  his  day  to  our  own — 
morels  the  pity — the  question  has  remained  unanswered.  And 
yet  a  good  many  persons  in  different  classes  of  society,  and  in 
various  professions,  have  been  quite  willing  to  tell  us  what  is  not 
truth ;  and  no  class  or  profession  has  been  more  ready  to  do  this 
than  that  to  which  the  orthodox  medical  man  belongs.  We  do 
not  sneer  at  our  doctor ;  we  all  have  the  highest  respect  for  him, 
and  there  are  seasons  in  every  household  when  the  good  man's 
visit  is  the  event  of  the  day,  and  when  we  feel  as  though  we  could 
fall  down  at  his  feet  and  look  up  to  him  with  awe  and  reverence, 
as  though  he  were  in  very  truth  the  minister  of  Fate,  the  dis- 
penser of  life  and  death.  And  yet  he  has  his  weaknesses,  as  we 
all  must  confess — prominent  amongst  them  being  that  terrible 
orthodoxy  of  his  which  leads  him  to  view  with  feelings  akin  to 
horror  any  tampering  on  our  part  with  the  great  medical  schism 
of  Homoeopathy,  or  with  the  lesser  evils — because  less  firmly  es- 
tablished— of  Mesmerism  and  Hydropathy.  In  short,  our  doctor 
has  yet  to  learn  to  be  liberal,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
none  of  us  have  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  that  there 
is  a  "  broad'"  party  in  the  medical  profession.  Few  stories  con- 
nected with  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  are  more  instructive 
or  more  melancholy  in  their  way  than  that  of  the  London  Mes- 
meric Infirmary,  the  report  of  which  lies  before  us.  The  world 
has  now  almost  forgotten  the  persecution  to  which  Dr.  John 
Elliotson  was  subjected  when  he  first  identified  himself  with  the 
mesmeric  system ;  but  that  persecution  was  one  thoroughly  dis- 
creditable to  those  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.  Despite  persecu- 
tion, and  despite  ridicule  and  indifference,  however,  the  London 
Mesmeric  Infirmary  has  continued  to  hold  its  own,  and  to  pursue 
the  special  work  for  which  itjwas  designed,  for  not  less  than  twenty 
years.  Not  for  us  is  it  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  virtues  and  mysteries  of  mesmerism ;  but  we  can  honestly 
recommend  those  who  wish  to  see  the  practical  working  of  that 
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system  at  the  present  day  to  accept  the  invitation  offered  to  them 
by  the  managers  of  the  London  Infirmary,  and  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion in  Weymouth  Street,,  any  day  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock. 
The  well-authenticated  cases  of  cures  effected  at  the  establishment 
by  mesmerism  only,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  present  report, 
will  be  accepted  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  at 
least  ' { something  in  "  the  system,  by  all  but  the  most  incredulous 
of  readers.  Some  of  the  cures  which  are  recorded  are  so  remark- 
able indeed,  that  we  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  our  ortho- 
dox medical  friends  respecting  them.  The  perfect  frankness  with 
which  names,  dates,  and  all  particulars  respecting  these  cases  are 
given,  would  alone  convince  us  of  the  bona  fides  of  those  who  nar- 
rate their  history,  even  if  we  had  not  the  guarantee  offered  by  the 
unquestionable  respectability  of  the  names  of  those  who  are 
identified  with  the  Infirmary  as  its  managers  and  patrons. 

When  we  hear  of  the  cure  simply  by  mesmeric  passes,  of  un- 
doubted cases  of  palsy,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus's  dance,  loss  of  sight, 
lock-jaw,  and  rheumatism,  no  medicine  and  no  instruments  being 
resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  cure,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the 
institution  which  effects  these  things  deserves  well  of  the  public. 
We  regret  to  see  that  since  the  death  of  its  distinguished  founder, 
its  funds  have  fallen  off  not  a  little.  We  hope  that  no  appeal  to 
the  general  public  on  its  behalf  will  be  ineffectual,  and  we  might 
even  commend  it  to  the  medical  profession  itself,  on  the  ground 
that  whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  it  works  its  ends,  those 
ends  are  at  any  rate  unquestionably  good. 
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GUARD-ROOM  GOSSIP. 


Among  the  many  nooks  and  corners  of  old  London  that  have 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  writers,  is  the  guard-room  at  St.  James', 
where  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Brigade  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  Royal  Palace  and  its  precincts. 

It  is  not  one  of  those  lofty  apartments  so  frequently  depicted 
by  artists,  where  mediaeval  soldiers  seem  to  be  always  playing  at 
cards,  or  drinking ;  neither  is  it  one  of  those  gorgeous  halls  which 
some  writers  describe  as  the  only  places  fitting  for  guardsmen. 
In  the  day  time  the  room  is  gloomy  and  cheerless,  surrounded  by 
blank,  brick  walls ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  warmed  and  lighted, 
and  containing  a  dinner-table,  surrounded  by  officers  resplendent 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  the  scene  is  gay  and  brilliant.  In  one  corner 
of  the  room  the  regimental  colour,  carefully  draped,  stands  con- 
spicuous. On  the  walls,  prints  and  pictures  of  places  and  persons 
famous  in  military  history,  are  exhibited. 

The  Queen's  portrait,  of  course,  occupies  the  place  of  honour. 
A  well  executed  likeness  of  Her  Majesty  is  hung  at  one  extremity 
of  the  room,  the  story  of  ^its  life  being  a  singular  one.  When 
quartered  at  Windsor  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  Captain 
the  Hon.  George  Cadogan  employed  his  spare  hours  in  decorating 
the  walls  of  the  Castle  guard-room  with  specimens  of  his  talent, 
and  so  successful  were  his  efforts,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  essay 
a  portrait  of  his  Sovereign  herself,  which  from  occasional  acci- 
dental glimpses  of  Her  Majesty,  and  reference  to  pictures,  he 
finally  achieved  with  complete  success,  as  all  who  look  upon  this 
picture  must  admit.  The  subordinates  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
however, — foes  to  all  artistic  fancies,  — who  once  a  year  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  whitewashed  every  public  room,  and  ruthlessly 
obliterated  the  promising  attempts  of  incipient  military  Raphaels, 
were  struck  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  work  of  art,  and 
the  stony  hearts  of  these  dry  officials  melted,  as  with  uplifted 
brush  they  paused,  till  the  officers  of  the  brigade  could  be 
communicated  with.  It  was  at  once  determined  to  save  the  pic- 
ture.   A  plasterer  undertook  to  cut  it  out  from  the  wall,  and  a 
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picture  cleaner  succeeded  in  binding  together  with  canvas  and 
transporting  it  to  the  position  it  now  occupies. 

On  one  side  of  the  Queen  is  a  portrait  of  Wellington,  the  Colonel 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  on  the  other  one  of  Hill,  Colonel  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards.  A  long,  commonly  coloured  print  of  Se- 
bastopol,  recalling  the  memories  of  those  not  unpleasant  days  to  look 
back  upon,  when  the  army  was  encamped — or  rather  hutted — before 
the  fortress,  separates  two  small  sketches  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  who,  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  death,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  his  regiment.  The  Prince's  successor, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  is  also  here,  as  well  as  the  Duke's  father 
(the  son  of  George  III.),  that  hearty  and  jolly  old  Coldstreamer, 
who,  lively  and  loud  at  all  times,  never  failed  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Nulli  Secundus  Club,  where  his  presence  was  always 
most  welcome. 

An  interesting  old  print  of  Marlborough  is  justly  prized  by 
Guardsmen.  John  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  York's  good-looking 
page,  began  his  military  life  as  an  Ensign  in  the  King's  Company 
of  the  1st  Foot  Guards ;  later  in  his  life  he  was  Captain  o£  a 
troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  finally  he  was  twice  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  he  had  first  entered  as  an  Ensign.  His  portrait 
proves  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  sobriquet  bestowed  upon 
him  when  in  the  French  army,  of  the  "  handsome  Englishman." 
Not  far  off  is  the  brave  and  genial  Lord  Raglan,  who  in  his  early 
days  held  a  commission  in  the  brigade ;  and  there  is  also  a  sketch 
of  another  Colonel  of  the  1st  Guards,  the  Duke  of  York.  These 
prints,  it  is  true,  have  but  little  intrinsic  value,  except  as  portraits 
of  soldiers,  but  real  interest  may  be  found  in  the  quaint,  historic 
ornaments,  or  in  the  caricatures  of  events  important  enough  in 
their  day,  but  now  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  sketch  of  the  "  March  to  the  Bank," 
where  the  gallant  troops  and  their  valiant  commander  are  repre- 
sented as  treading  under  foot  the  terrified  citizens,  some  of  whom, 
nevertheless,  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  alarm  it  has  occasioned 
among  the  ladies.  The  event  thus  commemorated  occurred  during 
the  Gordon  riots,  in  1780,  when  a  detachment  of  the  3rd  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  Guards  was  despatched  at  full  speed  from  the  Tower 
to  the  Bank,  to  reinforce  the  small  piquet  at  that  place,  and  to 
assist  in  protecting  it  from  the  assault  of  a  mob,  mad  with  drink 
and  excitement,  led  by  a  powerful,  determined  ruffian,  mounted 
on  a  donkey.  The  officer  in  command — here  represented  as  a 
dandy  in  dress — was  Ensign  Grosvcnor,  who  ultimately  rose 
to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal  in  the  army,  and  died  not  many 
years  ago.  He  was  well  known  at  Newmarket,  and  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  species  now  becoming  rare,  viz.,  an  honest,  racing 
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gentleman.  The  caricature  in  question  first  appeared  soon  after 
the  riots  had  been  suppressed,  and  when  all  danger  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  pleasant  enough  then  to  laugh  at,  and  to  joke  over 
the  terrors  of  the  hour,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
danger  which  caused  so  well-founded  an  alarm  among  the  citizens, 
who  were  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a  lawless  rabble,  roused  to 
madness  by  the  fiery  folly  of  a  half  crazy  enthusiast. 

For  the  first  two  days  the  military  force  in  the  metropolis  was 
insufficient  for  the  protection  of  all  the  menaced  places,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  together  with  the  houses  of  Lord  Mans- 
field and  other  unpopular  gentlemen,  were  sacked  and  their  pro- 
perty destroyed.  But  by  the  third  day  the  threatened  houses,  as 
well  as  all  the  public  offices,  were  crammed  with  soldiers,  while 
six  battalions  encamped  in  St.  J ames'  Park,  and  four  regiments 
of  cavalry  patrolled  the  streets. 

Lord  George  Gordon,  as  much  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others 
as  a  mad  enthusiast,  ended  his  life  professing  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  was  admitted  to  that  community  with  the  ceremonies  pre- 
scribed for  those  belonging  to  it. 

Another  caricature  here  exhibited,  accompanied  by  a  key,  is 
by  Gilray.  It  depicts  the  guard-room  dinner,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  very  room  some  seventy  years  ago,  and 
is  called,  "A  Meeting  of  Loyal  Lords,  who  are  Drinking  the 
King's  Health."  The  portraits  are  those  of  officers  in  the  Life  or 
Foot  Guards,  men  no  doubt  well  known  in  their  day  to  the 
habitues  of  St.  James  Street;  but  not  otherwise  remarkable  or 
known  to  fame. 

Above  this  is  a  sketch  of  a  conflict  between  the  law  and  the 
army,  entitled,  "The  King's  Guard  forced  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor.'" The  circumstances  of  this  singular  event  arose  from  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  by  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  which  frequently  led  their  lordships 
into  personalities  unconnected  with  the  actual  matter  in  debate. 
Lord  Brougham  distinguished  himself  by  attacking  with  caustic 
severity  all  the  principal  opponents  of  the  measure,  especially  Lord 
Londonderry,  who,  however,  found  a  means  of  retaliating  by  bring- 
ing before  the  House  the  forcing  of  the  King's  Guard  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  seems  that  Lord  Brougham,  on  going  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  to  the  Queen's  drawing- 
room,  was  stopped  by  the  sentries  of  the  First  Life  Guards, 
on  duty  at  the  Horse  Guards,  who  informed  him  that  none 
but  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  admitted.  The 
captain  of  the  guard  then  appeared  to  explain  that  the  sentries 
were  only  obeying  the  King's  orders,  but  the  coachman  whipped 
his  horses,  and  the  soldiers,  unprepared  for  this  breach  of  the  law 
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by  the  head  of  it,  fell  back,  and  the  carriage  passed  through. 
Lord  Londonderry  rose  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  asked 
whether  the  guard  had  been  forced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor — 
whether  this  arose  from  a  mistake  or  a  misconception  of  orders 
issued  to  the  guard,  and  whether  the  officer  in  command  had  been 
put  under  arrest,  or  had  explained.  Lord  Hill,  who  was  then 
commanding  in  chief,  briefly  replied,  that  the  officer  was  not  to 
blame,  and  that  the  soldiers  had  done  their  duty.  Lord  Brougham 
then  explained  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  orders  of  the 
guard,  that  he  felt  surprised  at  not  being  allowed  to  pass, 
that  when  the  officer  told  him  there  was  no  mistake,  he  offered  to 
turn  back — at  which  moment,  however,  the  coachman  whipped  his 
horses  and  drove  through  before  he  could  stop  him.  The  King, 
who  thought  this  little  short  of  levying  of  war,  publicly  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  but  privately  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
order  given  to  the  coachman  had  not  been  "  Forward/'' 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  in  this  room,  notice  should 
be  taken  of  the  more  peculiar  than  beautiful  centre-piece  which 
occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  table,  It  represents  a  bloated 
mummy  with  the  head  of  a  sphynx,  surrounded  by  various 
Egyptian  emblems  of  power,  wisdom,  and  eternity.  This  belonged 
to  Lord  Ludlow,  a  descendant  of  the  great  republican  Edmund 
Ludlow.  Lord  Ludlow's  early  life  was  spent  in  the  Guards,  and 
he  commanded  the  Brigade  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  led  it  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir.  So  much  liked  was  he  by  his  subordinates 
that  the  officers  of  the  Coldstream  and  Third  Guards  who  served 
under  him,  presented  him  with  this  piece  of  plate,  and  an 
address  from  the  camp  at  Alexandria,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1801. 
On  his  death  in  1842  he  desired  that  this  testimonial  should  be 
given  to  the  Brigade  as  a  memento  of  his  connection  with  it. 

Several  snuff-boxes,  articles  in  these  days  intended  for  orna- 
ment rather  than  for  use,  are  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
donors,  and  one  of  these  made  out  of  a  horse's  hoof,  "  shod  and 
haired  or"  as  heralds  say,  is  curious  as  being  that  of  "  Marengo/'' 
Napoleon's  charger  which  he  rode  at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  gift 
of  the  late  General  Angerstein,  who  had  purchased  the  old  horse 
while  yet  alive.  The  skeleton  he  presented  to  the  United  Service 
Museum. 
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Few  readers  of  the  St.  James3  have,  it  may  be  presumed,,  ever 
been  present  at  one  of  those  curiously  homely,  but  highly  inte- 
resting little  gatherings,  out  in  the  far-off  provinces — out  amongst 
the  hills  and  fastnesses  of  the  midlands — which  are  dignified  by 
the  name  of  soirees ;  and  I  think  I  may  also  affirm  that  no  one 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  "  Soirees/''  to  "  Conversaziones/'  to 
"  Evenings/'  to  "  At  Homes/'  to  "  Kettledrums/'  to  "  Routs/' 
and  the  like,  in  fashionable  society,  has  the  most  remote  idea  how 
utterly  un-Belgravian  in  character,  in  composition,  in  intentions, 
in  forms  and  in  ceremonies,  such  gatherings  are.  Having  just 
returned  from  enjoying  one  of  these  strange  gatherings — yes,  en- 
joying is  the  word,  for  I  did  enjoy  it, — I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  writing  a  few  words  concerning  a  village  soiree. 

My  own  visit  to  this  country  party  was  an  unexpected, 
and,  indeed,  an  accidental  one,  and  it  had,  therefore,  a  freshness 
and  a  charm  for  me  which  no  expected  and  prepared  entertain- 
ment could  possibly  have  possessed.  And  it  came  about  in  this 
wise  : — Whilst  visiting  at  a  friend's  house  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  parts  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  having  some  of  its 
most  glorious  valleys  almost  within  a  stone's  throw,  and  some  of 
its  grandest  and  wildest  hills  within  ken,  one  of  its  most  lovely 
rivers  near  at  hand,  some  of  its  thickest  woods  not  far  re- 
moved, and  standing  in  one  of  its  richest  and  most  fertile  vales, 
we  drove  through  some  of  the  quaint  and  queer  old  villages  with 
which  the  district  is  studded,  and  over  some  of  the  hills  which; 
in  that  land,  where — 

"Hills  upon  hills,  mountains  on  mountains,  rise, 
Touch  the  low  earth,  and  mingle  with  the  skies," 

everywhere  abound.  Our  course  lay  for  some  miles  along  the- 
bottom  of  a  charming  valley  close  by  the  side,  and  now  and  then 
crossing  and  re-crossing  the  rapid  and  winding  stream,  so  dear  to 
anglers ;  hills,  now  bare  and  sterile,  and  now  thickly  wooded, 
rose  steep  on  both  sides,  and  rendered  the  avocation  of  a 
party  of  "  earth- stoppers,"  whom  we  saw  on  the  almost  perpen- 
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dicular  side  of  the  mountain,  stopping  up  the  rabbit-holes  pre- 
paratory to  the  arrival  of  a  noble  shooting  party,  extremely 
hazardous.  Passing  along  this  valley — which  I  shall  not  stop  to 
describe,  however  tempting  the  theme  may  be, — we  for  the  last 
time  crossed  the  stream,  and  began  to  ascend  a  long  and  beautiful, 
but  steep  and  weary,  hill,  and  at  length  reached  the  bleak  and 
cheerless,  yet  wildly  picturesque  village  on  its  summit.  Here  for 
a  short  time  we  rested,  and  then,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
its  u  old  inhabitants/''  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  King  of  the 
place,  and  whose  stalwart  form  and  determined  countenance  fitted 
him  well  for  his  office,  passed  out  of  the  village,  and  began  to 
ascend  another,  and  a  higher  hill. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  invention,  or  adoption 
of  Christian  names  for  infants.  Our  companion — to  call  him  a 
guide  would  be  a  libel  on  his  good-nature  and  civility,  for  he 
walked  miles  on  the  way  out  of  sheer  good-nature  and  politeness 
to  us,  and  without  the  slightest  return,  farther  than  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand  and  a  "  thank  you/'  on  parting — was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a  hardy  son  of  the  Peak,  and  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  their  independent,  honest,  and  unflinching  nature, 
one  would  meet  in  a  day's  march.  Born  among  the  hills,  on 
which  from  pre-historic  times — for  there  is  no  doubt  much  Celtic 
blood  still  flows  in  the  veins  of  these  Peakerils — his  forefathers 
lived  and  moved,  and  had  their  being ;  brought  up  in  the 
manners  of  his  predecessors,  and  inured  from  childhood  to  all 
the  hardships  and  labours  of  his  class  and  calling,  familiar 
with  storms  and  tempests,  frost  and  snow,  until  he  becomes  as 
hardy  as  the  rocks  on  which  he  treads,  the  Peak  farmer  is  a  man 
quite  to  himself.  He  is  a  man  to  be  led,  but  certainly  not  to  be 
driven,  and  his  language — for  the  provincialisms  of  the  High 
Peak  are  curious  in  the  extreme — and  ideas  are  essentially  his 
own.  I  have  said  that  our  companion — or,  rather,  self- constituted 
and  kindly  guide — was  a  fine  type  of  his  class,  and  I  have  said 
truly.  He  had  worked  hard  all  his  life,  had  endured  no  illness,  had 
saved  money,  until  he  could  now  boast  of  his  hundreds  of  acres- 
of  land,  his  stock,  and  his  money  "  put  by  /'  had  lived  a  bachelor 
until  late  in  life,  when  having  enough  to  live  on,  and  no  one  to 
leave  his  wealth  to  who  would  want  it,  he  had  married,  and  his  face 
glowed,  and  his  eyes  beamed  with  honest  brightness  as  he  spoke 
of  his  infant  son,  whom  he  called  "  Champion  Brown/'  Having 
asked  if  that  was  the  child's  real  name,  he  said  it  was,  "  and,"  he 
added,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  wor  as  I  caad  him  soo."  But  to  tell 
it  to  my  readers,  in  the  provincialism  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
would  be  weary  and  unintelligible  to  them.  Suffice  it,  then,  to 
say  that,  having  troubled  his  head  for  some  time  for  a  name  to 
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suit  him,  and  worthy  of  the  fine  boy  who  was  to  bear  it,  he 
woke  up  one  morning  about  three  o'clock,  and  lay  thinking  about 
the  weighty  matter,  and  trying  to  determine  on  some  appropriate 
name  for  so  fine  a  specimen  of  young  humanity.  He  had  heard 
of  "-champion"  horses,  champion  pigs,  champion  bulls,  champion 
turnips,  and  champion  prize-fighters,  and  a  brilliant  idea  flashed 
into  his  mind  that  there  should  be  a  champion  Browne ;  so  he 
settled  it,  and  awoke  his  slumbering  wife  to  tell  her  the  conclusion 
he  had  arrived  at.  In  the  morning,  early,  he  set  off  to  the  par- 
sonage to  ask  if  he  could  have  his  "  youth,"  as  he  called  the  infant 
prodigy,  christened  "  Champion  ?"  and  got  the  welcome  reply  that 
he  could  call  him  Champion,  or  anything  else  he  liked  !  And  so 
it  was  at  once  done,  and  u  Champion  Browne"  is  a  veritable  per- 
sonage, with  a  veritable  place  in  the  parish  register  of  this  verit- 
able Peak  village. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  over  the  high  hills,  we  visited  another 
village  noted  for  its  Celtic  remains,  for  its  fine  old  church,  erected 
it  is  said  on  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom — a  "  high  church/''  indeed  ! — and  for  the  constant  ap- 
plication, for  more  than  half  a  century,  of  one  of  its  hardy  sons, 
in  the  old  times,  to  the  invention  of  a  perpetual  motion  machine ; 
and  here,  while  lunching  with  the  clergyman,  we  learned  that  a 
soiree,  to  which  he  was  going,  was  that  evening  to  be  held  in  a 
small  neighbouring  village,  which  was  one  of  the  chapelries  to  his 
parish.  Here  we  gladly  promised  to  join  him  in  the  evening, 
and  after  examining  the  church  that  was  undergoing  the  process 
of  ' c  casting  its  skin  33  while  labouring  under  the  fever  of  restora- 
tion, which,  like  the  plague  in  olden  times,  is  ravaging  alike  the 
city  and  the  hamlet,  continued  our  journey  over  hills  where  no 
trees  could  be  seen  save  and  except  a  solitary  thorn  where  "ghosts 
do  congregate  "  to  startle  the  traveller,  and  at  length,  when  quite 
dusk,  arrived  at  the  village  at  which  the  evening  gathering  was  to 
take  place. 

Putting  up  our  horse  and  trap  at  the  "  Devonshire  Arms," — 
for  in  this  county  so  universally  respected  and  beloved  is  the  good 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  that  almost  every  town  and  village  has 
its  sign  of  the  "  Devonshire  Arms  33 — we  found  a  bright  fire 
blazing,  but  no  candles  burning,  (candles  are  candles  in  the 
Peak  villages,  and  for  hours  the  people  sit  on  these  long  dark 
nights,  by  fire-light,  or  in  darkness,  till  their  early  bed-time,  when 
they  grope  their  way  to  bed  without  light  at  all),  and  here  we  sat 
till  the  hour  of  meeting  arrived,  which  was — hear  it,  oh,  ye  deni- 
zens of  Belgravia — six  o'clock  ! 

At  that  hour  we  were  told  by  the  good  landlady  that  she 
"  thowt  they  war  reddy  i'  th'  rewm  o'er  th'  stable,"  and  thither 
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we  went,  picking  our  way  across  the  farm-yard  on  a  pitch-dark 
night,  as  best  as  we  could  by  the  aid  of  three  horn  lanterns,  which 
had  been  considerately  hung  here  and  there  to  show  the  road. 
Across  the  farm-yard,  steering  as  best  we  might  among  carts  and 
wheelbarrows,  and  heaps  of  straw  and  other  matters,  we  as-' 
cended  a  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  a  barn-looking  building, 
and  arrived  at  the  room  devoted  to  the  evening's  amusements. 
At  one  end  was  the  door  by  which  we  entered,  and  which,  being 
an  outer  one,  and  kept  constantly  open  for  the  admittance  of 
guests,  let  in  a  copious  supply  of  cold  damp  air ;  at  the  other 
was  a  brightly  burning  fire.  The  room  was  open  to  the  barn-like 
roof,  the  beams  and  rafters  of  which  were  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  paper-flowers ;  on  the  walls  were  hung  some  of  the 
National  Society's  diagrams  of  New  Zealand  life ;  and  on  the 
chimneypiece  and  the  rafters  were  ranged,  in  all,  a  dozen-and- 
a-half  of  candles.  Down  each  side  the  room  was  a  long  table 
composed  of  rough  boards  laid  on  tressels,  and  covered  with  clean 
white  cloths,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  which  set  off  the  immense 
piles  of  mahogany-coloured  plum-cake  they  bore.  Here  and  there 
were  a  "  set  of  tea-things/''  under  the  superintendence  of  some 
fair  matron  or  daughter  of  the  village,  whose  bright,  beaming,  and 
happy  face  was  the  pleasantest  and  most  agreeable  part  of  the 
evening's  enjoyment. 

And  now  tea  commenced  in  right  good  earnest,  the  supply  of 
plum-cake  cut  into  large  thick  lumps,  and  of  bread-and-butter  in 
slices  thick  enough  without  doubling  to  fit  the  mouth  of  Gar- 
gantha  himself,  being  something  wonderful  to  behold.  These 
were  the  only  edibles  on  the  table,  and  each  plate  was  decorated 
with  small  flags  stuck  in  the  cake.  But  oh  to  see  the  quantities 
that  were  eaten !  The  mountains  of  cake  were  soon  reduced  to 
mole-hills,  the  piles  of  bread-and-butter  were  quickly  reduced  to 
their  last  layers,  and  the  tea-pots  and  kettles  were,  unlike  the 
wizard's  u  inexhaustible  bottle,"  drained  to  their  very  dregs,  until 
u  not  a  cup  was  left  behind."  Clergyman  and  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  old  farmers  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  young  farmers 
with  their  sisters,  cousins  or  sweethearts,  and  miners  with  their 
"  missises  and  bantlings  " — all  were  there,  and  all,  one  as  much 
as  another,  enjoyed  the  tea,  enjoyed  the  cake,  enjoyed  the  bread- 
and-butter,  and  enjoyed  the  meeting  together  in  this  social  and 
homely  way.  All  were  happy,  and  all  certainly  made  a  good  and 
hearty  meal. 

Tea  being  over,  it  was  intimated  that,  while  the  "  tea-things  " 
were  taken  away  and  the  tables  removed,  the  company  had 
better  go  out  of  doors,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  change  to  be 
effected.    But  saying  so  was  one  thing — doing  it  another.  The 
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night  was  dark  as  Erebus,  the  rain  was  coming  down  gently,  two 
out  of  the  three  horn-lanterns  had  "  gone  out/'  as  we  were 
advised  to  do,  the  stone  steps  were  slippery,  and  the  people 
from  a  distance  who,  like  ourselves,  were  not  used  to  the  place, 
felt  loth  to  risk  their  necks  in  descending.  Blind  as  we  felt 
ourselves  to  be  in  that  dark  night  (unlike  the  villagers, 
we  were  not  blessed  with  owls'  eyes)  we  found  others  as  bad 
as  we  were,  and  each  of  us  taking  one  of  the  fair  ones  (and 
they  were  fair  and  pretty  too)  by  the  hand,  got  them  in  safety 
down  the  steps,  and  across  the  yard  again  to  the  "  Devonshire 
Arms."  Here  we  found  the  room  we  had  occupied  filled  with  a 
merry  party  of  singers,  a  choir  of  four  men  and  four  boys,  who 
had  come  some  eight  or  ten  miles  to  ' '  help  the  evening  on  "  with 
their  voices,  the  two  young  ladies  whom  we  had  escorted  being 
from  the  same  place.  Here  they  were  practising  before  returning 
to  the  room,  and  here  we  sat  and  listened  to  them  with  no  little 
pleasure. 

After  the  lapse  of  half-an-hour  we  were  summoned  to  return 
by  a  voice  which  said  to  us,  "  Ah  bleyve  th'  rewm's  reddy,"  and 
we  returned.  The  "  transformation  scene  "  had  taken  place,  and 
the  tables  being  removed,  the  backless  and  cushionless  forms  were 
set  across  the  room,  some  half-dozen  rush-seated  chairs  being 
placed  in  the  corner  by  the  fire  for  ourselves  and  one  or  two 
others  of  "  the  favoured  ones."  Old  men  and  women,  young  men 
and  maidens,  and  a  few  children  were  there,  and  all  seated  in 
eager  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come,  and  they  were  not  long 
kept  in  suspense.  The  clergyman  opened  the  proceedings  with  a 
short  address,  telling  his  flock  and  their  friends,  that  as  he  had 
been  unable  latterly  to  visit  each  one  as  much  as  he  wished,  this 
meeting  over  a  social  cup  of  tea  must  be  looked  upon  as  his  call 
upon  each;  and  he  spoke,  too,  of  the  advantages  which  must 
accrue  from  such  gatherings  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who 
took  a  part  in  or  were  present  at  them. 

He  then  called  on  the  incumbent  of  a  neighbouring  parish 
who,  with  his  wife,  was  sitting  by  us,  to  give  the  first  reading  of 
the  evening,  which  he  at  once  did,  choosing  for  the  purpose  our 
dear  old  friend  Barham's — it  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  my 
memory  of  long-past  years  to  know  that  I  knew  him  well,  and 
respected  him  much  —  "  Misadventure  at  Margate/'  This, 
sparkling  with  wit  and  drollery  in  every  line^  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  excellently  received,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the 
company.  Next  came  a  glee  by  the  choir,  and  then,  my  friend 
being  called  upon,  read  the  first  half  of  that  admirable  tract, 
u  The  Oiled  Feather,"  which  he  gave  with  great  freedom  and  in- 
terspersed with  remarks  that  considerably  enhanced  the  pleasure 
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of  the  reading.  Another  glee  and  another  reading,  Tennyson's 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade/'  this  time  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  followed.  And  thus  the  proceedings  continued,  the  sub- 
sequent readings  being  "  Look  at  the  Clock the  remainder  of 
"The  Oiled  Feather;"  "The  Confession"  of  the  cucumber;  and 
an  extempore  description  of  the  diagrams  on  the  wall,  throughout 
alternated  by  the  singing  of  the  unsurpliced  choir. 

Long  before  this,  the  candles  had  one  by  one  burned  down 
into  their  sockets,  till  only  a  glimmering  and  fitful  light  re- 
mained ;  the  fire  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  lower  bar  of 
the  grate ;  the  wind,  gaining  a  mastery  over  all  obstacles,  danced 
and  rushed  around  the  room,  played  with  and  shook  the  diagrams, 
and  whistled  in  the  ears  and  round  the  necks  of  the  audience  ; 
while  the  effluvia  from  the  stable  below  began  to  be  overpowering 
and  highly  anti-eau-de-colognish. 

It  was  then  after  nine  o'clock,  and  ce  getting  late,"  so  with 
a  few  words  from  the  "  parson,"  and  a  few  also  from  myself, 
the  meeting  ended,  as  it  ought,  by  all  uniting  with  the  choir, — 

"  To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 
Grod  save  the  Queen." 

To  leave  the  room,  to  find  our  way  to  the  window,  and  to 
order  our  carriage  to  be  got  ready  and  brought  round,  were  mat- 
ters soon  accomplished ;  but  the  getting  home  on  that  dark  and 
dismal  night,  without  lamps,  without  moon,  and  without  a  star 
to  guide  us,  was  a  more  difficult  matter.  So  dark  was  the  night, 
that  while  holding  the  horse's  head  it  was  impossible  even  to  see 
his  ears  against  the  sky.  To  drive  home  through  steep  and  rough 
and  rugged  roads  on  such  a  night,  was  an  impossibility,  but  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  one  of  those  useful,  and  always  civil 
and  obliging  men,  a  county  police-officer,  who  had  been  staying 
on  duty  in  the  village,  and  of  course  had  been  present  at  the  soiree, 
chanced  to  be  returning  to  his  quarters,  and  obligingly  offered — 
so  well  accustomed  was  he  to  the  road — to  lead  our  horse.  This 
he  did,  we  walking,  and  listening  to  his  many  "  experiences " 
of  u  tussles  "  with  poachers,  and  the  like.  In  an  hour's  time  we 
reached  my  friend's  house  in  safety,  and  thus  ended  my  first 
attendance  at  a  "  country  soiree." 
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The  year  is  waning  fast,  dear  friends, 

The  year  is  waning  fast ; 
Another  hour,  one  brief,  short,  hour, 

Must  surely  be  his  last. 
Once  struck  that  hour,  and  he  will  be 

A  thing  but  of  the  past. 

For  twelve  long  months,  dear  friends,  with  us, 

He's  journeyed  on  life's  way ; 
Has  thrown  across  our  darkened  path 

More  than  one  gladsome  ray ; 
Has  smiled  and  wept,  and  grieved  and  joyed, 

With  us  from  day  to  day. 

Great  God  !  send  down  Thy  blessing 

In  floods  of  endless  light, 
On  our  loved  ones,  where'er  they  are, 

On  this  eventful  night ; 
And  guard  them  in  the  coming  year, 

From  every  care  and  ill, 
And  make  their  constant  hearts  and  ours 

Beat  on  in  union  still. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FACE  TO  FACE. 

People  said  it  was  a  magnificent  sermon  which  Mr.  Hardell 
preached  that  Sunday  evening ;  but  of  her  own  knowledge,  Madge 
could  never  have  told  whether  it  were  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

She  failed  to  remember  the  text ;  she  had  subsequently  only 
the  vaguest  memory  of  what  words  the  preacher  uttered ;  she  felt 
like  one  drifting  over  the  waters  of  a  strange  ocean,  and  the  tones 
of  Andrew's  voice  conveyed  no  more  to  her  than  the  sobbing  of  a 
distant  storm  might  to  a  person  tossed  upon  the  billows  of  the 
deep. 

She  was  fairly  crushed  by  the  extent  of  her  own  knowledge. 
"Was  it  a  dream  that  she  sat  in  St.  Martin's  listening  to  Andrew 
Hardell's  sermon  ?  or  had  the  years — the  long,  long  years  of 
waiting  and  watching — of  trusting  love  and  faithful  expectancy — 
been  a  delusion  ? 

How  was  it — how  could  it  all  have  come  about  ?  What  did  it 
mean  ?  Why  had  he  and  Anthony  changed  names  ?  and  why, 
when  he  was  still  in  the  country,  had  he  never  made  a  sign — 
never,  spite  of  all  they  were  once  to  each  other,  striven  to  see  the 
woman  who  should  have  been  his  wife  ? 

With  her  fingers  loosely  linked  together,  and  her  eyes  fastened 
on  the  preacher,  Madge  sat  back  in  her  corner,  and  puzzled  over 
the  enigma  presented  to  her,  out  of  which  she  could  make 
nothing.  Through  all  the  life  she  had  lived  lonely  for  his  sake, 
she  had  so  persistently  believed  in  Andrew's  innocence,  that  now, 
when  a  problem  came  to  be  solved,  the  real  solution  of  which 
could  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  she  felt 
stupid  and  dazzled,  as  though  after  long  dwelling  in  a  darkened 
room,  where  every  object  was  softened  and  subdued,  she  had  been 
suddenly  taken  into  the  broad  sunlight,  where,  with  eyes  tortured 
and  half-blinded  by  the  sudden  glare,  she  was  told  to  look  on  the 
man  she  once  idolised,  and  deemed  incapable  of  deceit  or  false- 
hood, living  a  lie — preaching  God's  word  under  the  cover  of  ano- 
ther man's  name. 

And  all  the  time  the  old  love  was  welling  up  in  her  heart  for 
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the  Andrew  she  remembered — for  the  man  who  had  changed  into 
this — changed  into  one  old  and  worn  before  his  time — oppressed 
by  the  bnrden  of  a  secret,  not  one  in  the  whole  congregation — 
so  he  imagined — knew  he  carried  save  himself. 

Back  her  thoughts  flitted  to  Langmore,  and  the  old-fashioned 
vicarage  garden  :  to  the  room  where  she  had  knelt  beside  her 
father,  praying  him  to  let  her  write  once  more — only  once.  She 
was  a  girl  again,  with  her  life  before  her ;  and  behold,  in  a  moment 
she  woke  to  the  knowledge  that  the  best  years  of  her  life  had 
been  lived  and  wasted  for  love  of  the  man  who  now  kept  that 
large  congregation  still  and  wrapt  by  the  mere  power  of  his  elo- 
quence and  the  force  of  his  earnestness.  Sorrows  he  spoke  of — 
ah  !  God,  had  he  not  experienced  them  !  Temptations — who  can 
talk  of  this  so  pitifully,  and  with  such  sympathy  for  the  failings 
of  his  fellows  as  he  who  has  yielded  to  it !  Sin,  had  the  wages 
thereof  not  been  doled  out  to  him  day  by  day  in  the  form  of  living 
death  during  the  months  and  the  years — during  every  hour  of 
which  he  had  endured  his  long  Assize  ? 

On  the  world's  joys  he  touched  likewise — and  who  so  compe- 
tent, think  you,  to  prize  those  joys  over-highly,  to  over-rate  the 
sweetness  of  the  cup  it  is  permitted  some  to  quaff,  as  he  who, 
after  long  abstinence  having  grasped  the  goblet,  has  found  such 
bitterness  mingled  with  the  draught — Ms  draught  only,  mind  you 
— that  had  it  been  possible,  he  would  have  flung  the  goblet  aside, 
and,  leaving  the  wine,  full  of  mad  delight,  yet  thick  with  sickening 
lees,  he  had  elected  to  drink — returned  to  the  water  from  the 
brook,  his  hermit's  life,  and  his  hermit's  fare. 

"  In  order  to  comprehend  good,  it  is  needful  to  understand 
evil."  So,  in  days  past,  I  heard  stated  in  the  pulpit  by  one  who 
may  yet  climb  high ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  man  can  only 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  happiness  after  he  has 
fathomed  the  depths  of  misery  and  watched  through  the  night — 
none  but  God  and  himself  understanding  his  wretchedness. 

Now  it  was  just  this  quality  of  comprehension  Andrew 
Hardell's  preaching  possessed.  No  one  listening  to  him  could 
avoid  feeling  that  what  he  talked  about  he  had  experienced — that 
what  the  auditors  had  endured,  he  knew.  Vague  enough  all  this 
might  be  in  the  minds  of  his  congregation ;  but  the  sympathy — 
the  rapport — I  use  the  French  word,  because  no  English  phrase 
will  express  my  precise  meaning — was  perfect,  nevertheless. 

Those  whose  lines  had  been  cast  in  pleasant  places  understood 
well  enough  that  the  preacher  was  only  talking  in  the  present  about 
things  which  must  come  to  them  in  the  future — things  that,  let  the 
life  be  never  so  long  nor  so  prosperous,  should  yet  become  realities 
ere  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  and  the  silver  cord  loosed. 
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The  man  had  sinned,  the  man  had  suffered.  But  for  that  night 
at  New  Abbey ;  but  for  that  tholing  his  assize  at  Dumfries ;  but  for 
the  years  spent  in  Essex  Marsh ;  but  for  the  period  when  he  fell 
in  love,  and  fought  against  that  love ;  but  for  the  moment  when 
happiness  came  upon  him,  as  the  Scripture  says  poverty  shall,  like 
an  armed  man,  and  swept  away  with  its  strong  hand  the  resolutions 
of  all  the  time  he  had  lived,  Andrew  Hardell  could  not  have  been  a 
preacher — could  not  have  fully  enforced  the  doctrine  that  here  man 
hath  no  abiding  place,  that,  as  the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower 
fadeth,  so  he  passeth  away. 

We  talk  about  genius — but  yet,  after  all,  what  is  it,  till,  through 
suffering,  it  has  learned,  in  the  house  of  its  captivity,  to  sing  a 
song  intelligible  to  our  humanity.  In  youth  it  talks  in  a  language 
we  cannot  understand — its  utterances  may  be  as  the  words  of  pro- 
phets, as  the  oracles  of  old,  but  they  convey  no  meaning  to  us. 
Rather,  we  scoff  at  the  strange  tongue,  at  the  crude  ideas,  till  the 
hour  comes  when  the  fiery  tongue  of  trouble  coming  upon  the  man 
enables  him  to  speak  in  a  language  familiar  to  all  comers,  and 
to  say,  if  not  in  words,  at  least  in  sentiment, 

"  Friends,  what  you  have  felt  and  more  has  befallen  me ;  not 
out  of  the  fulness  of  my  wisdom,  but  rather  from  the  depth  of  the 
sorrow  I  have  sounded,  I  tell  you  it  is  true  that,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward,  man  is  born  to  trouble/'' 

This  sort  of  genius — this  sort  thus  developed,  Andrew  Hardell 
possessed,  and  with  it  he  was  able  to  attract  and  to  retain  the  at- 
tention of  a  congregation.  Men  abler  and  more  learned  might 
have  failed  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  but  of  his  powers  and  his 
talent,  as  I  have  said,  Madge  could  then  take  no  cognizance,  and 
when,  after  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced,  Herbert  whispered 
in  her  ear, 

"A  splendid  sermon,  Madge,  was  it  not?"  she  only  an- 
swered, mechanically,  "  Yes,"  and  drawing  her  veil  closely  over 
her  face,  walked  down  the  aisle. 

At  the  door  she  stopped. 

cc  I  must  see  Mr.  Hardell/''  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  to  her  com- 
panion.   "  I  must  see  him  to-night." 

Heaven  help  her !  She  beheld  the  visible  form  of  that  vague 
idealistic  love  which  had  been  floating  through  her  mind  for  years, 
keeping  it  unsettled,  disturbed,  weary,  vanishing  away ;  and  she 
felt,  ere  it  quite  departed,  she  must  lay  hands  on  the  hem  of  its 
garments,  and  detain  the  apparition  till  she  had  looked  on  it  once 
more,  face  to  face. 

And  she  had  that  feeling,  further,  which  most  persons  have  ex- 
perienced at  some  time  or  other,  namely,  that  if  she  let  Andrew  pass 
away  from  her,  she  might  search  in  vain  for  another  opportunity. 
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As  in  the  old  Irish  legends  he  who  looks  on  the  leprechaun  must 
"  hold  him  with  his  eye"  till  the  sprite  has  revealed  where  lie  the 
treasures  hidden  away  in  ages  long  ago,,  or  else  lose  his  chance  of 
wealth  for  ever,  so  Madge  understood  that  unless  she  were  able  to 
put  questions  and  receive  answers,  then  both  might  drift  far  apart 
once  more,  leaving  the  past  unexplained,  the  present  incompre- 
hensible. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  the  clergyman  who  preached,"  she  said  to 
the  verger,  slipping  half-a-crown  into  his  hand,  which  two-and- 
sixpence  the  man  opened  his  hand,  looked  at  furtively,  then  trans- 
ferred to  his  pocket,  and  remarked  that  he  "  would  see." 

u  Wait  for  a  minute,"  he  added,  and  disappeared,  leaving  Madge 
and  Herbert  standing  side  by  side  in  the  now  almost  deserted 
church,  looking  idly  at  the  empty  pews  and  at  the  pillars,  beginning 
to  appear  white  and  ghostly  at  the  further  end,  where  the  lights 
were  already  extinguished. 

"  Please  come  this  way,"  the  verger  said,  and  Madge,  merely 
remarking  to  Herbert,  "  You  will  wait  for  me,"  followed. 

As  she  passed  up  the  aisle,  she  saw  two  clergymen  standing 
near  the  reading-desk,  who,  having  already  rallied  Mr.  Hard  ell 
about  his  visitor,  cast  on  her  somewhat  curious  glances  when  she 
passed  near. 

Seeing  them  there,  she  understood  she  should  find  the  preacher 
alone,  nor  was  she  disappointed.  One  moment  more — it  was  all 
like  a  dream — more  like  a  dream  than  anything  she  had  ever  gone 
through  in  sleep — and  the  vestry  door  shut  behind  her,  and,  after 
the  best  part  of  her  lifetime  he  and  she  met  face  to  face. 

"Andrew!" 

He  did  not  recognize  her  at  first,  and  stepped  back  on  the  im- 
pulse, after  the  manner  of  one  who  has  for  years  been  prepared  to 
act  physically  and  mentally  on  the  defensive,  but  she  put  aside  her 
veil,  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  then 

"  Madge,"  he  cried,  with  such  an  agony  in  his  voice  that  the 
sound  of  her  own  name  thus  spoken  frightened  her. 

"I  knew  you  at  once,"  she  said  tremulously;  " and  I  felt  I 
must  speak  to  you  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Heaven  only  knew  how  she  got  so  simple  a  sentence  out,  unless 
it  might  be  that  the  dreamlike  feeling  was  still  strong  upon  her, 
and  that  the  past  seemed  to  her,  then,  as  much  a  delusion  as  the 
figure  of  the  man,  who,  dropping  into  a  chair,  rested  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  and,  covering  his  face,  groaned,  aloud. 

"  Andrew !"  her  voice  began  to  tremble,  and  he  felt  the  gentle 
touch  of  her  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder ;  for  the  present  was  be- 
coming an  actual  presence  now,  and  Madge  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  his  misery. 
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These  things  recalled  him. 

"  Sit  down/''  he  said,  rising  and  giving  her  his  chair ;  after 
which  he  himself  drew  another  towards  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  so  sat  facing  her.  "  You  came  to  hear  Anthony,  I  suppose — 
and  found  me ;  and  now  you  want  to  know  all  about  it." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything  you  wish  to  keep  secret/'  she 
answered ;  ' c  only — only  I  have  always  pictured  your  life  as  so 
different.    I  fancied  you  lonely,  in  exile — poor  possibly,  and  99 

"  And  now  you  come  and  see  me,  as  you  imagine,  successful — 
a  man  who,  having  conquered  fate  by  means  of  a  trick  and  a  lie, 
is  prosperous  and — happy  99 

"  You  are  not  happy  \"  she  said  gently.  "  No  one  looking  in 
your  face  could  believe  that/'' 

"  Suppose  I  am  not  happy — what  then  ?"  he  asked ;  "  do  you 
think  it  likely,"  he  went  on  impetuously,  "  that  I,  weighed  down 
by  the  memory  of  my  past — carrying  the  burden  of  such  a  secret 
about  with  me  in  silence,  having  attained  success  through  means 
of  a  false  name  and  a  false  character — could  ever  know  on  this  side 
the  grave  peace  again  ?" 

Ci  What  made  you  take  Anthony's  name  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell ;  who  can  tell  his  reasons  for 
any  action  half  an  hour  after  it  has  become  a  part  and  parcel  of 
his  life?" 

"  Why  did  you  not  trust  us  ?"  she  enquired,  her  voice  tremu- 
lous with  eager  pity.  "  Oh  !  you  surely  knew  we  always  believed 
you  innocent  V 

He  clasped  his  hands  before  him  on  the  table,  and  looked  at 
her  intently  for  a  moment  ere  he  said — 
"  Madge,  are  you  married  V9 

"  No,  Andrew,"  and  a  faint  colour  stole  over  her  pale  face. 
"  Have  you  staid  single  all  these  years  for  my  sake,  believing 
in  me  ?" 

"  I  have,"  she  answered  without  a  shadow  of  hesitation.  t€  I 
said  when  I  was  a  girl  I  never  would  listen  to  the  story  that  you 
cared  for  Mrs.  Challerson  till  I  heard  you  say  so  with  you  own  lips ; 
and  I  have  kept  my  word.  It  cannot  matter  to  us  now,"  she  went 
on  in  a  sort  of  proud  defiance,  for  the  instinct  of  her  woman's 
heart  was  crying  that  whatever  love  he  might  have  once  felt  for 
her  was  dead,  "  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you 
the  truth." 

"  Lord  forgive  me  \"  he  muttered.  "  I  am  a  greater  sinner 
even  than  I  thought.  Madge,  listen  to  me;  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  truth.  I  never  loved  Mrs.  Challerson ;  I  did  not  love  any 
woman  then  save  you.  I  went  away  solely  because  the  shadow  of 
&  great  crime  darkened  my  life,  and  I  swore  to  myself  that  no 
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other  human  being  should  ever  share  the  blackness  of  my  future, 
a  future  which  has  proved  blacker  than  even  my  fancy  then 
painted  it." 

"  But  what  could  that  shadow  have  mattered  to  me,  when  you 
were  innocent  and  I  knew  it  ?" 

"  Madge,  /  was  guilty"  he  answered — <c  Not  in  intention/'  he 
hurried  on,  seeing  her  turn  white  and  shiver,  "  but  in  deed ;  and 
since  that  awful  night  you  may  guess — though  no  one  can  ever 
fully  know — what  my  life  has  been/' 

There  was  dead  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  the  past  came  and  stood  before  both  of  them — 
the  past,  with  its  innocence,  and  its  beauty,  and  its  peace,  to  the 
one — the  past,  with  its  horror,  its  dread,  its  long  drawn  out  agony, 
its  lonely  hours,  to  the  other. 

Looking  at  him,  Madge  gathered  something  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his  heart — and  all  the  woman's  pity,  and  all  the  woman's 
tenderness,  welling  up  at  that  moment,  she  rose,  and,  drawing 
close  beside  him,  said — 

"  If  you  had  trusted  in  me  that  should  have  made  no  difference 
— I  think  not — I  am  sure  not ;  and  even  now,  Andrew,  though  I 
am  not  what  I  was,  though  my  youth  is  almost  past,  and  it  is  not 
likely  you  can  feel  for  me  the  same  as  in  those  happy  days  at 
Langmore,  yet  still  ." 

"  Hush,  dear  !"  he  interrupted ;  "  hush  !  do  not  of  your  great 
goodness  say  anything  now  you  might  wish  hereafter  unspoken." 

"  And  why  should  I  wish  it  unspoken  ?"  she  asked — "  when  " 
— but  something  in  the  expression  of  his  face  made  her  suddenly 
shrink  back  into  silence. 

Eor  a  second  he  could  not  answer.  Once  again  he  beheld  the 
old-fashioned  garden  at  Langmore,  with  its  flowers,  its  trees,  its 
birds ;  once  again  he  saw  her  in  her  girlish  beauty,  and  felt  the 
warm  touch  of  her  hand,  which  he  held  tightly  clasped  in  his  own ; 
once  again  he  was  young,  and  life  was  before  him,  and  he  had 
made  his  choice  as  to  the  one  who  should  prove  his  companion  by 
the  way — the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  perfume  of  the  roses  and 
pinks  seemed  wafted  to  his  senses  ;  and  then — then  it  all  cleared 
away  like  a  mist/and,  realising  the  full  extent  of  the  misery  he 
had  wrought  for  himself  and  her,  he  answered — 

"  I  am  married." 

Hearing  this  she  understood  how  she  had  spent  her  strength  for 
nought,  and  wasted  her  pity  in  vain ;  then  she  comprehended  that 
she  had  been,  if  not  a  woman  scorned,  at  least  a  woman  forgotten;, 
and  she  listened  like  one  stupefied  by  a  sudden  blow  while  he  went 
on — 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  now ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
about ;  but  let  me  know  where  I  can  see  you,  and  then  ." 
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te  No,"  she  interrupted  decidedly ;  "  it  is  fitting  that  it  should 
be  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past — we  must  never  meet 
again/'  and  she  was  leaving  the  room,  when,  a  sudden  thought 
striking  her,  Madge  turned  towards  him  once  again. 

"  Does  she  know  ?"  was  her  question. 

(C  She  does  not/'  he  answered. 

te  God  help  you/'  and  then  a  sob — not  hers,  but  his — stopped 
the  words  which  would  have  followed. 

"  Go  away/'  Andrew  entreated  ;  "  not  here — not  now."  And 
she  went. 

"  Did  you  learn  anything  about  Andrew  Hardell/'  Mr.  Spencer 
asked  when  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  church,  and  on  their  way 
home. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  a  great  deal."  But  not  all  his  ques- 
tioning could  elicit  any  further  information  ;  only,  when  he  looked 
in  her  face  at  parting  he  saw  it  was  as  the  face  of  one  who  had 
looked  that  night  upon  her  dead. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  GREAT 

DUKE. 


I  live  on  a  high  hill  in  the  charming  boccage  county  of  Berk- 
shire— the  royal  county,  as  we  love  to  call  it,  because  Windsor 
Castle,  that  glorious  legacy  from  our  Norman  Kings,  half  feudal, 
half  palatial,  lies  within  our  limits.  From  our  garden  terraces, 
towards  the  south — a  kindly  place  for  brightest  flowers  and  rud- 
diest fruits — peaceful  woodlands  rise  all  around.  Here  and  there 
higher  and  larger  woods  break  the  horizon,  marking  the  loftier 
timber  of  neighbouring  park  and  pleasure-ground.  Every  inch  of 
country  is  rich,  trim,  and  cultivated,  realizing  the  Frenchman's 
notion  that  England  is  all  a  garden.  To  the  right,  plainly  seen 
from  our  lawn,  are  the  dark  lines  of  the  Strathfieldsaye  woods 
— oak,  spruce,  fir,  feathery  ash,  and  spirey  poplar,  stretching 
along  one  side  of  a  picturesque  common,  half-heather,  half-wood- 
land, and  wholly  sylvan,  called  Heckfield.  Looking  out  again 
from  our  garden  terraces,  towards  the  left,  are  certain  vast  forests 
of  dark  fir — nothing  but  fir ;  no  brighter  colour  or  livelier  green 
to  gladden  these  sombre  masses,  covering  a  wild  moorland  district 
that  stretches  miles  away  towards  the  south.  Those  are  the 
Bramshill  woods,  enshrouding  one  of  the  grandest  Elizabethan 
mansions  in  England,  built  by  an  Italian  architect  for  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  eldest  son  of  James  L,  and  brother  of  the  ill- 
fated  Charles.  It  is  a  kind  of  ditto  of  Hatfield,  also  built  for  the 
same  prince,  and  now  the  great  house  of  the  Salisbury  family. 
Only  Hatfield  lies  flat  and  low,  and  Bramshill  crowns  an  eminence 
like  Windsor  Castle,  with  an  avenue  of  elms  like  the  Windsor 
Long  Walk  stretching  from  the  sculptured  grand  entrance — a 
magnificent  avenue,  falling  in  the  middle  into  a  valley,  rising  up- 
wards to  a  second  eminence,  and  finally  losing  itself  in  a  purple 
distance  of  boundless  heather.  This  place,  called  Bramshill, 
belongs  to  the  Cope  family,  and  is  the  glory  of  our  country-side. 
The  house  (grey  with  age,  and  chequered  by  many-shaded  lichen) 
has  remained  untouched  since  the  day  it  was  built.  It  is  a  happy 
architectural  inspiration,  blending  the  grand  outlines  of  the  Italian 
palace  with  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  Tudor  period.  Over 
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the  principal  entrance,  lavishly  decorated  with  carved  stonework, 
are  the  coat  of  arms  and  feathers  of  the  Prince,  while  large 
latticed  windows,  mullions,  and  cyphers  break  the  line  of  the  brick 
walls  with  bold  effect.  A  lovely  stone  cornice,  rich,  yet  open, 
like  guipure  lace,  ornaments  the  top.  Stone  terraces  and  delicate 
turf  run  parallel  to  long  ranges  of  windows  on  the  south  front, 
and  there  is  an  orangery  and  a  bowling-green  under  the  shadow  of 
the  great  house,  broken  by  nights  of  steps,  and  balustraded  with 
carved  stone.  Beyond — a  foreground  of  sylvan  beauty  one  would 
gladly  walk  ten  miles  to  see — lies  the  grand  old  chase,  half  grass, 
half  heather,  studded  with  oaks,  that  stand  calmly  surveying 
themselves  in  their  shadows  on  the  grass,  as  if  sitting  for  their 
portraits  as  magnificent  patriarchs.  Prodigious  lime  trees  scent 
the  air  with  blossoms,  and  the  largest,  wierdest  firs  ever  seen  in 
England,  frown  over  the  margin  of  a  placid  lake.  A  lovely  scene, 
bright  in  the  summer  sunshine,  and  fitly  framing  the  stately  man- 
sion towering  over  the  woods  ! 

Within  are  spacious  rooms  laid  out  in  large  suites  on  the  first 
and  second  floors,  lined  with  ancient  Flemish  tapestry,  and  de- 
corated with  choice  old  China,  pictures,  and  marbles.  A  ghost  is 
supposed  to  inhabit  one  very  ghastly-looking  room  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery — a  gallery  so  long,  indeed,  that  persons  standing  at 
the  further  end  look  quite  dim  and  small. 

Well,  this  glorious  old  place  (historical  without  any  special 
history  but  that  of  its  own  exceeding  beauty)  was  selected  by  the 
nation  as  a  fitting  home  for  our  Iron  Duke,  when  just  warm  from 
the  great  struggle  at  Waterloo.  But,  unluckily,  the  very  merit 
of  this  grey,  unaltered  edifice,  was,  in  his  practical  eyes,  its  de- 
merit, for  it  was  much  out  of  repair,  and  it  would  have  required 
the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  to  secure  its  venerable  walls 
against  further  decay.  A  large  sum  of  money  being  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  residence  for  the 
Duke,  his  grace  characteristically  took  the  unromantic  view  of  the 
matter,  and,  failing  to  appreciate  the  mediaeval  charm  of  this 
ancient  mansion,  preferred  Strathfieldsaye — a  good,  fat,  ugly, 
well-to-do,  well-preserved  house  and  estate,  which  the  willing 
nation  purchased  for  him  from  the  Rivers'  family. 

Strathfieldsaye  is  only  about  three  miles  from  Bramshill,  and 
when  the  setting  sun  lights  up  its  oaken  woods  with  dying  glories, 
you  can  see  from  the  Lodge  of  Strathfieldsaye  the  red  glow 
reflected  back  from  the  latticed  windows  of  Bramshill. 

How  often  I  have  driven  through  that  flat,  uninteresting  park, 
traversed  by  that  most  sluggish  of  Berkshire  rivers,  the  Loddon, 
celebrated  by  Pope  as  the  "  Fair  Lodona  \9J  It  would  not  do, 
however.    No  poet  could  make  anything  but  prose  of  that  lazy, 
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muddy  stream,  which  drags  its  weary  way  through  beds  of  bul- 
rush and  flags,  under  withies  and  aspen  trees,  until  it  drops  fairly 
asleep,  and  in  that  state  is  absorbed  by  the  Tham  es.  Never  was  any 
park  so  conventional,  so  dull.  A  stone  bridge,  of  the  most  or- 
dinary stereotyped  pattern,  spans  the  turgid  river ;  a  road  runs 
here,  and  a  road  there  j  and  then  come  tufts  of  plantations,  and 
single  trees,  and  groups  of  timber,  all  according  to  immemorial 
precedent,  like  any  number  of  other  well-to-do  English  parks  all 
over  the  kingdom.  No  one  would  look  twice  at  the  place,  but  for 
the  all-pervading  memory  of  the  great  man  whose  shadow  will 
ever  linger  among  these  woods,  and  up  and  down  these  roads 
where  he  rode,  and  walked,  and  hunted,  and  shot,  and  fished  for 
so  many  years.  He  was  keen  at  country  sports,  and  loved  to  be 
thought  the  perfect  country  gentleman.  He  was  kind  to  munifi- 
cence to  all  his  people,  and  when  he  died,  not  a  servant  or  a 
keeper  on  the  property  but  had  a  pension  for  life,  and  was  re- 
membered by  name  in  his  will. 

Yet,  driving  through  that  park  there  is  one  feature  I  especially 
recollect — an  avenue  of  elms,  very  long  and  very  high,  closing 
overhead  like  an  early  English  cloister,  in  the  pointed  style ;  a 
wonderfully  symmetrical  avenue,  where  the  trees  harmonize,  and 
seem  to  have  mutually  agreed  to  grow  up,  and  live,  and  die  simul- 
taneously, perhaps  to  do  honour  to  the  hero  who  so  loved  their 
over- arching  shadow,  and  was  so  proud  of  their  fine  proportions. 
This  avenue  conducts  to  the  house,  to  which,  with  little  divergen- 
cies, we  are  approaching. 

The  Duke  was  a  great  farmer,  and  his  park  being  always  full 
of  cattle,  was  consequently  obstructed  by  innumerable  gates. 
These  gates  were  a  heavy  affliction ;  for,  having  no  footman,  it  de- 
volved upon  me,  then  a  child,  to  open  them,  so  causing  much 
injury  to  the  beauty  of  my  white  frock,  which  I  had  desired  to 
keep  intact  for  the  Duchess's  eyes. 

Now  we  are  at  the  house — a  low,  ugly,  brick  building,  with 
window- facings  of  stone  after  the  hideous  fashion  prevalent  in 
domestic  architecture  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  There 
are  scores  of  these  windows  above  and  below,  all  of  one  unbroken 
pattern,  very  monotonous,  and  the  building  is  surmounted  by  a 
sloping  roof,  like  a  long  extinguisher.  Opposite  the  house,  and 
divided  from  it  by  an  oval  carriage-drive,  are  seen  one  or  two 
blocks  of  square  white  buildings.  These  are  the  stables,  and 
between  them  runs  a  road,  ending  in  a  bit  of  flat  park.  At  a 
short  distance  is  the  church,  a  strange-looking  building,  also  dis- 
tressingly ugly,  in  shape  something  like  a  cannon  ball,  with  a  little 
cupola,  and  two  bits  of  wings  tacked  on  each  side,  to  keep  it 
steady.    But  the  Duke  liked  it,  as  he  liked  the  house,  and  when 
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any  disparaging  remark  was  ventured  upon  in  his  presence,  always 
said  it  was  "  good  enough  for  him/'  which,  of  course,  as  he  was 
the  greatest  hero  living,  the  modern  Alexander  covered  the  bold 
critic  with  abject  confusion.  That  church  was  served  by  the 
Duke's  nephew,  the  present  Dean  of  Windsor,  as  conscientious 
and  zealous  as  a  parish  priest  among  country  hinds  and  boors,  as 
he  is  now,  where  his  duties  lie  exclusively  within  the  precincts  of 
a  royal  court.  Within  the  church,  the  Duke  (a  most  regular 
attendant)  sat  in  a  large  gallery  pew  like  a  parlour,  with  a  stove 
in  the  middle,  and  when  the  sermon  became  wearisome,  or  passed 
the  prescribed  limit  of  twenty  minutes,  the  Duke  would  fall  to 
poking  and  mending  the  fire  so  vigorously,  that  the  preacher  was 
fain  to  conclude,  for  he  could  scarce  hear  himself  speak. 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  ourselves  in  a  handsome  hall, 
hung  with  pictures,  and  from  thence  we  pass  into  a  long  low  gal- 
lery, overlooking  the  flat  park,  the  sluggish  river,  and  the  conven- 
tional bridge.  The  gallery  was  papered  all  over  with  exquisite  en- 
gravings— a  fancy  of  the  Duke's.  The  Duchess  was  sitting  in  a 
small  room  beyond ;  she  was  the  gentlest  lady  I  ever  knew,  yet 
gentle  with  a  dignity  all  her  own.  Her  face  was  pale  and  sad, 
and  slightly  scarred  with  small-pox.  She  had  a  pensive,  tender 
look,  that  made  one  love  her  even  before  her  sweet  manner  had 
settled  that  matter  altogether.  No  creature  could  approach  her 
without  feeling  her  influence.  Her  friendliness  to  her  country 
neighbours  was  unfailing.  At  a  great  diplomatic  reception  at 
Apsley  House,  a  somewhat  rustic  old  squire  led  her,  at  her  own 
desire,  among  her  brilliant  guests. 

"  Really,  madame,"  said  he  at  length,  "  I  am  unworthy  of  the 
honour  you  are  conferring  on  me." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  Duchess,  "  everyone  takes  you  for  the 
Hanoverian  Ambassador ;  so  hold  your  tongue,  and  do  not  un- 
deceive them.J'' 

When  we  entered  the  boudoir,  a  great  album  and  a  case  of 
drawing  materials  lay  before  her,  and  we  found  that  she  was 
finishing  a  collection  of  sketches  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
Charles  V.  Now  this  was  a  work  naturally  suggested  by  her 
surroundings,  for  in  the  dining  room  hard  by  hung  many  splendid 
portraits  of  that  period.  A  Velasquez  presented  to  the  Duke  by 
the  King  of  Spain  from  his  own  gallery  at  Madrid,  a  sedate 
Magarct,  Governors  of  the  low  countries,  and  replicas  of  the 
well-known  portraits  of  Philip  lc  Beau,  and  Jeanne  la  Folic.  Did 
the  Duchess,  I  wonder,  ever  compare  the  adoring  love  she  bore 
her  absent  hero,  to  the  passion  that  turned  this  royal  lady's  brain  ? 
Perhaps  in  the  course  of  her  solitary  life  (for  she  was  always 
alone)  some  vague  sympathy  may  have  grown  up  in  her  heart 
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for  the  plaintive,  anxious  face  looking  out  of  that  tarnished 
frame !  * 

Luncheon  over,  a  meal  of  unexampled  magnificence  to  my 
young  imagination,  the  Duchess  proposed  a  walk.  A  basket  was 
brought  to  her  full  of  bread,  to  feed  the  Duke's  favourite  charger, 
Copenhagen,  on  whose  back  he  sat  fifteen  hours  during  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  Poor  Duchess  !  she  found  an  outlet  for  her  wifely, 
womanly  love,  in  the  daily  feeding  of  this  old  horse,  now  turned 
out  luxuriously  to  live  and  die  in  a  paddock  close  by  the  garden. 
On  through  the  shrubberies  we  walked — I  a  mere  child,  bearing 
the  basket,  and  trotting  by  the  Duchess's  side — while  my  mother 
followed  in  silent  fear  of  my  untamed  garrulity.  By-and-by  she 
heard  with  horror  the  following  remark  from  her  "  enfant  terrible, :" 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  place,  Duchess,  and  these  are  beautiful 
gardens ;  but  if  the  Duke  had  not  fought  well  on  Copenhagen's 
back  at  Waterloo,  you  would  never  have  had  them,  you  know  \" 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  we  should  not  have  had  them ;  neither 
would  ijou  have  had  your  place,  for  the  French  and  Boney  would 
have  had  it  all:" 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  gentle  lady  was  shortly  before  her 
death.  She  was  lying  on  a  sofa,  ill  with  her  last  illness ;  and  soon 
after  that  she  was  taken  up  to  town  to  die.  Before  leaving  Strath- 
fieldsaye  she  addressed  a  pencilled  note  (being  too  weak  to  hold  a 
pen)  to  my  mother,  asking  after  her  (:  dear  little  girl "  to  whom 
she  sent  her  "best  love."  Such  was  the  wife  of  the  great  Duke, 
a  domestic  saint,  too  modest  and  too  refined  to  fill  the  large  frame 
his  glory  had  made  for  her  !  All  this  time,  I  had  never  seen  the 
Duke. 

Some  three  pr  four  years  afterwards  it  chanced  that  I  was 
staying  in  a  house  to  which  he  came  one  day,  accompanied  by 
lovely  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  and  Lady  Mahon,  and  the  then  Lady 
Salisbury,  {nee  Gascoigne)  to  see  a  collection  of  pictures  which  he 
much  admired.  I  was  then  a  long  gawky  girl  in  short  petticoats, 
and  sat  half  hidden  behind  the  sofas,  terribly  ashamed  of  my  legs. 
No  one  noticed  me.  I  ran  home  presently  to  tell  my  mother  that 
I  had  seen  the  great  Duke ;  and  she,  piqued,  mother-like,  that 
her  cub  had  been  overlooked,  sent  him  a  message  to  say  the  girl 
he  had  met  that  day,  had  been  much  loved  by  his  Duchess.  Her 
memory  had  now  become  very  dear  to  him,  and  all  she  had  loved, 
he  valued.  A  few  days  after  the  great  hero  came  trotting  down 
our  park  avenue  in  his  own  decided  way,  and  after  being  received 
by  my  mother  specially  begged  to  see  me.  Bold  enough  now,  I  ad- 
vanced, held  out  my  hand,  and  fell  to  talking  with  such  good  will, 
that  he  was  evidently  amused.  I  asked  him  to  look  at  our  view 
from  the  garden  terrace. 
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"  There,  sir/'  said  I,  (for  everyone  called  him  "  sir "  as  if  he 
were  a  royal  duke)  "that  is  your  lodge,  and  there  are  your 
trees. " 

"  How  far  off  do  you  call  it  V3  says  he. 

"  Two  miles,  sir/'  I  replied,  ' '  as  a  bird  flies  over  the  river." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  looking  hard  at  it,  "  it  is  more  than  a  mile,, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Look  at  that  white  lodge  of  mine ;  it  is< 
but  a  white  mass.  If  it  were  less  than  a  mile,  you  would  see  an 
angle.  This  is  a  rule  in  distance,  which  you  should  always  remem- 
ber." 

A  vision  of  the  Duke  peering  with  his  keen  grey  eyes,  over  the 
barren  Sierras  of  Spain,  or  the  grassy  folds  of  Belgium  plains, 
flitted  before  me.  How  often  must  he  have  had  occasion  to  put 
this  rule  into  practice  when  calculating  the  distance  from  the 
enemy ;  arranging  troops  for  battle ;  or  looking  out  for  his 
bivouac  ! 

From  this  day  forward,  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness.  I 
was  too  young  to  dine  out,  but  my  mother  was  constantly  his 
guest.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  the  Russian  mode 
of  dining  with  only  flowers  and  fruit  upon  the  table;  and  this 
perhaps,  because  he  was  proud  of  his  garden  and  its  fine  produce. 
The  dinner  was  always  served  to  the  minute.  If  any  guests  were 
but  five  minutes  late,  woe  betide  them !  Watch  in  hand  the 
Duke's  keen  eyes  met  them  in  no  dulcet  mood  ;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
give  them  some  verbal  intimations  of  his  displeasure.  The  house 
was  always  full,  for  he  loved  the  society  of  beautiful  highborn 
ladies — loved  to  hear  them  sing,  or  to  play  with  them  at  little 
games.  Especially  did  he  enjoy  the  song  of  "Miss  Myrtle,  the 
wonderful  woman,"  which  he  would  nightly  call  for,  and  nightly 
encore.  It  was  Hercules  surrounded  by  many  Omphales — the 
warrior  resting  from  his  toils,  and  sunning  himself  in  the  rays  of 
beauty.  Still,  now  and  then,  the  rough  side  would  peep  out, 
especially  in  his  letters ;  and  well  as  he  liked  my  mother,  Field 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  could,  and  did,  write  her  many 
a  curt  epistle.  Once  she  asked  his  intercession  for  lengthened 
leave  for  a  young  officer  whose  regiment  was  serving  in  India. 
"  F.  M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  in  reply,  "assured  his  dear  Mrs. 

 ,  that  if  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence  for  all  the  young 

officers  who  wished  it,  he  would  have  nothing  else  to  do.  F.  M. 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  decline  to  make  any  such  appli- 
cation on  any  pretext  whatever.''' 

But  when  asked  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  brother  of  an 
old  comrade  he  had  much  esteemed  at  Madras,  and  who  was  since 
dead,  he  furnished  such  a  letter  to  the  Governor  G  cneral  of  India 
as  assured  that  officer's  advancement  for  life. 
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The  Duke's  correspondence  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his 
day ;  for,  when  out  of  office,  he  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
reply  to  every  note  or  letter  he  received.  Hence  the  curious 
specimens  of  his  style,  which  are  extant  in  his  own  handwriting ; 
for  as  his  habits  were  generally  known,  every  autograph-hunter 
provoked  him  to  an  immediate  and  characteristic  reply. 

In  order  to  write  undisturbed,  he  used  to  retire  for  several 
hours  each  day  to  his  library — a  pleasant,  irregular  room,  on  the 
ground-floor,  opening  into  a  conservatory,  and  thence  upon  the 
well-trimmed  gravel  walks  of  the  garden-plaisaunce.  Adjoining 
was  his  bedroom,  furnished  with  Spartan  simplicity,  containing 
only  a  shabby  iron  sofa-bedstead,  and  all  the  scanty  appurtenances 
of  his  camp  life.  This  love  of  simplicity  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
habits,  was  the  outward  index  of  his  character. 

His  conversation  was  singularly  straightforward,  and  his  views 
on  men  and  things  presented  a  curious  compound  of  dictatorial 
assertion  and  simple  expression.  The  habit  of  command  was 
always  present  with  him,  and  the  possibility  of  contradiction  or 
opposition  never  entered  his  head  for  an  instant.  Ordinarily 
courteous,  and  really  benevolent  when  unprovoked,  he  could,  even 
in  the  most  familiar  converse,  become  exceedingly  stern,  both  in 
look  and  manner ;  and  it  was  thus,  in  a  perfectly  naive  assumption 
of  infallibility,  that  the  conscious  supremacy  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  asserted  itself. 

He  was  a  thorough  Tory,  and  to  the  last  detested  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  every  form  of  progress.  Our  neighbourhood  has 
to  thank  his  Grace  for  having  to  travel  seven  long  miles  to  the 
railway  station  at  Readingy  because  he  considered  it  altogether 
infra  dig.,  and  derogatory  to  "  the  greatness  that  should  hedge"  his 
state,  to  have  a  station  within  several  miles  of  his  domain.  These 
were  the  weaknesses  of  the  times,  of  his  position,  and  his  age. 
Mattered,  loved,  consulted  as  an  oracle,  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  from  his  gamekeepers  and 
gardeners,  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Queen,  it  is  only  surprising 
that  he  should  have  preserved  even  to  extreme  old  age  his  mental 
equilibrium,  and  escaped  to  the  extent  he  did  the  pitfalls  of  vanity. 
As  years  went  by,  I  enjoyed  more  and  more  frequently  the  large 
hospitalities  of  Strathfieldsaye  and  Apsley  House,  and  whenever 
he  saw  me,  the  great  soldier,  then  grown  old,  and  very  white- 
haired,  and  pale,  with  his  head  much  bent  to  one  side,  and 
speaking  with  a  loud,  strident  voice,  always  singled  me  out  at 
once,  and  addressed  me  with  an  interest  and  kindness  that  I  felt 
was  accorded  to  me  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
gentle  Duchess  long  since  passed  away. 

By-and-by  his  son,  the  present  Duke,  married,  and  the  then 
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lovely  Lady  Douro  quite  engrossed  him.  She  was,  in  truth,  the 
daughter  of  his  affection,  and  there  was  ever  a  charming  mixture 
of  paternal  pride  and  chivalric  admiration  in  his  hearing  towards 
her.  At  Strathfieldsaye  they  were  always  to  be  seen  side 
by  side,  either  in  her  pony-carriage,  driven  by  herself,  or  on 
horseback.  No  meet  of  the  hounds  within  any  possible  distance 
took  place  without  the  presence  of  that  aged  hero  and  that  young 
and  queenly  beauty. 

The  Duke  died  at  Walmer,  on  his  soldier's  bed,  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  shabby  iron  sofa  at  Strathfieldsaye.  His  early  and 
industrious  habits  never  varied  until  the  hour  when  he  lay  down 
on  his  hard  little  couch,  never  to  rise  again,  and  passed  away 
without  pain  or  struggle  in  his  sleep. 
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"  Hewlet  Hall,  near  Abbas  Melton, 

"  Herefordshire,  June  1st,  1869. 

w  My  Dear  Helena, 

"  Recollecting  your  kind  and  hearty  invitation,  when  we 
met  you  at  the  music  meeting  last  year,  I  write  to  say,  that 
Anthony,  myself,  and  Clara,  will  be  delighted  to  pay  you  and 
Charlie  a  visit,  any  day  next  week,  most  convenient  to  you.  But 
you  must  not  think  of  putting  yourselves  out,  the  least  for  us,  or, 
we  shall  be  quite  annoyed.  Anthony  cares  but  little  about  dinner 
parties,  or  Clara  about  balls,  so  you  must  not  think  of  giving 
either,  on  our  account.  "We  shall  only  have  my  maid,  unless, 
indeed,  you  could  find  room  for  Thomas,  who  is  so  useful  to 
Anthony.  Let  me  have  a  line  by  return  of  post  and  believe  me 
ever,  "  Yours  very  affectionately, 

"Amelia  Bullsides." 

"  P.S.  Anthony  joins  in  best  love  to  Charlie:  Dear  little  Thoby 
will  of  course  accompany  us/'' 

"  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Sellinger, 

"  No.  Curzon  Street,  May  Fair, 

"  London." 

June  15th,  1869.  I  must  first  explain  that  I  am  Mrs.  Sellinger. 
The  foregoing  is  a  letter  I  received  on  the  2nd  of  this  month,  and 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullsides,  and  their  daughter  never  read  maga- 
zines (or  anything  else  I  believe  except  the  Hereford  Gazette,  and 
the  agricultural  journals)  I  think,  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  publish  it,  together  with  a  full  account  of  the  sufferings,  — yes 
sufferings — I  went  through,  subsequently.  Such  an  account  may, 
perchance,  act  as  a  warning  to  others  who  have  country  friends 
or  still  more  terrible,  "Country  Cousins.""  I  have,  of  course, 
altered  the  names  in  my  "  paper,"  but  otherwise  shall  adhere 
strictly  to  truth  in  every  particular. 

And  to  begin  with,  who  am  I  ?  and  who  are  the  Bullsides  ? 
When  I  married  Charlie  three  years  ago,  I  little  thought  that  he 
possessed  the  relations  I  find  he  does.    Ours  certainly  must  have 
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been  a  love  match,  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  a  girl  in  my  posi- 
tion, and  with  my  good  looks,  should  otherwise  have  been  induced 
to  throw  herself  away,  upon  a  man,  whose  father  was  a  merchant 
in  the  city,  whose  means  are  far  from  large  !  and  who  is  himself, 
only  "  something"  (I  hardly  know  what)  "under  government!" 
My  own  [family  have  never  been  the  same  to  me  since,  especially, 
after  it  came  out  that  our  income  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  !  Luckily,  we  have  no  children,  or  what  we 
should  do,  I  can't  imagine  !    But  about  the  Bullsides. 

Mrs.  Bullsides,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  Charlie's  first  cousin,  and 
has  long  been  married  to  an  immensely  fat  agriculturist — farmer 
— I  call  him,  although  it  makes  Charlie  very  angry. 

Well,  these  Bullsides,  who  are  rich  and  who  have,  I  believe, 
quantities  of  land,  asked  us  down  to  one  of  their  places,  the  year 
before  last,  and  as  I  had  never  seen  them,  and  rather  wanted  some 
country  air,  we  went.  I  thought  I  should  have  shrieked,  when  on 
arrival,  a  gigantic  man  and  woman,  with  beet-root  coloured  faces, 
and  with  that  provokingly  beaming  expression  of  amiability  upon 
their  countenances,  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
strictly  rural  districts,  seized  upon  me  and  insisted  upon  kissing 
me,  Charlie  all  the  time  looking  on  in  heartless  indifference.  We 
stayed  at  Hewlet  Hall  about  a  week,  when  utterly  depressed  by 
the  violent  spirits  and  robust  constitutions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull- 
sides  and  their  daughter  (I  forgot  her  by-the-bye)  and  with  my 
digestion  considerably  disordered  by  their  absurdly  early  hours,  we 
returned  to  town,  not  before  being  obliged  in  common  politeness, 
(e'est  Men  entendu),  to  give  them — shudderingly — some  sort  of  an 
invitation  to  visit  us,  in  return. 

Alas,  why  did  we  meet  them  again  at  the  Hereford  Music 
Festival  the  following  year  ?  We  had  again  to  repeat  the  same 
polite  and  utterly  meaningless  phrases,  which,  however,  they 
evidently  took  aux  serieux,  as  evidenced  by  the  letter  I  have  just 
copied  out. 

And  here  let  me,  en  parenthese,  declare,  that  I  am  grateful  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Editor  of  this  Magazine,  as  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt,  no  one . 
would  have  published  this  true  story,  which  I  am  quite  aware  is 
not  of  any  literary  value. 

To  return ;  my  first  feeling  on  reading  Mrs.  Bullsides'  letter, 
was  indignation.  Good  gracious,  (I  thought)  Arc  these  two 
gigantic  relations  of  Charlie's,  with  their  dreadfully  healthy 
daughter,  and  maid  (not  to  mention  Thomas  and  Thoby)  to  be 
allowed  to  turn  (and  eat  I  have  no  doubt)  us  out  of  house  and 
home  ?  "  Do  they  know  what  a  London  house  is  ?  Arc  they 
aware  that  we  have  only  eight  bedrooms  and  only  two  spare  ones  ? 
vol.  iv.  38 
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and  that  our  income  is  strictly  limited  ?  Dinner  parties,  indeed  ! 
and  balls  !  ha  !  ha  !  Are  they  positively  distressing  themselves — 
under  the  impression,  that  we  shall  give  them  in  their  honour ! 
Put  ourselves  out !  ho  !  ho !  c'est  une  peu  trop  fort  !"  I  repeated 
consolingly  to  myself,  pending  Charlie's  appearance  at  dinner- 
time. 

Meanwhile,  I  employed  myself  in  the  composition  of  an  in- 
genious and  (I  flatter  myself)  disagreeable  letter,  excusing  our- 
selves from  entertaining  the  dreadful  parties  in  question.  At 
half  past  seven  Charlie  turned  up,  and  I  showed  him  my  composi- 
tion, thinking  he  would  be  charmed  with  it.  How  can  1  describe 
my  vexation,  when  I  found  that  he  viewed  the  whole  matter  in 
quite  another  light,  said  :  "  he  should  be  glad  to  see  Anthony  and 
Amelia/''  and  insisted  upon  my  tearing  it  up  and  writing  another 
note,  to  that  effect ! 

I  was  so  angry  that  I  flatly  refused  at  first,  and  it  was  only, 
when  Charlie  remarked  that  the  shooting  at  Hewlet  Hall  was  really 
first  rate,  and  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Bullsides  for  several  reasons  (known  only  to  himself  I  presume), 
that  I  relented  and  sat  down  to  my  writing  table  again.  Thoby, 
Charlie  reminded  me,  was  only  a  dog,  a  favourite  old  Scotch 
terrier,  and  as  for  Thomas,  of  course  we  could  not  take  him  in. 
Amelia,  Anthony,  Clara,  and  the  maid,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
come  and  cc  rough  it  " — a  fafon  de  parler,  you  understand,  for 
though  our  rooms  are  rather  small,  our  general  arrangements  are, 
I  flatter  myself,  unexceptionable.  Stifling  my  natural  feelings, 
therefore,  and  with  the  beautiful  spirit  of  a  martyr,  I  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"No.  — ,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair, 
"  June  2nd,  1869. 

"  Dear  Amelia, 

"  It  will  give  Charlie  and  myself  much  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Bullsides  and  yourself,  and  Clara,  together  with  your 
maid  (as  you  propose),  on  Monday,  the  13th  inst.,  but  I  regret 
that  our  house  is  so  tiny,  that  we  cannot  possibly  manage  to  take 
Mr.  Bullsides'  servant  in.  Pray  bring  Thoby.  Hoping  that  you 
arc  thoroughly  prepared  to  rough  it  in  our  little  den  during  the 
days  you  are  with  us,  and  with  kind  regards, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Helena  Sellinger. 

"  Mrs.  Bullsides, 
"  Hewlett  Hall, 

"  Near  Abbas  Melton." 

It  certainly  did  strike  me,  as  I  penned  these  few  guarded  lines., 
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that  it  was  possible,  just  possible,  the  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  might  be  sufficiently  thin-skinned  to  take  a  hint 
from  their  general  tone  and  tenor,  and  stay  away.  I  little  knew 
the  thickness  and  toughness  of  the  bucolic  hide  !  I  feel  confident 
it  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  substance  wherewith  to  line  the 
Plymouth  shield. 

In  due  course  came  a  reply,  saying  they  would  all  be  delighted 
to  come,  and  in  due  course  they  did  come. 

Let  me  see  ! — oh,  this  was  it.  It  was  exactly  eleven  o' clock 
in  the  morning,  on  the  13th  (last  Monday),  and  I  was  quite  en 
deshabille ,  you  understand,  finishing  breakfast,  in  the  absence  of 
Charlie,  who  was  gone  to  his  office,  intending  to  return  a  little 
earlier  than  usual,  in  order  to  receive  his  cousins,  when,  to  my 
astonishment  and  horror,  two  cabs,  covered  with  luggage,  drew  up 
at  the  door,  and,  peeping  through  the  blinds,  I  discovered  that 
sure  enough  they  had  arrived,  though  how,  was  a  mystery  to  me — 
(I  could  not  have  conceived  it  possible,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
human  beings,  in  their  senses,  would  have  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night — at  least  at  five  o'clock,  a.m. — in  order  to  reach  London 
at  this  ridiculously  inconvenient  hour  !)  My  first  wild  impulse 
was  to  tell  Sebright  to  say,  s<  Not  at  home my  second,  and  the 
one  upon  which  I  acted,  was  to  retreat  instantly  to  my  bedroom, 
and,  before  locking  myself  securely  in,  to  send  instructions  to  have 
the  party  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  with  a  message  that  I 
was  not  up  yet,  but  that  I  should  be  down  to  breakfast  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  I  hurriedly  proceeded  with  my  toilet,  assisted  by 
Flinders,  we  were  both  astonished  at  the  amount  of  noise  which 
appeared  to  attend  every  movement  of  this  remarkable  family. 

Of  course  I  was  prepared  for  the  sound  of  the  boxes, 
being  carried  upstairs,  but  what  I  did  not  expect,  was  the 
use  (or  abuse)  of  the  human  voice,  which  in  different  tones,  and 
in  an  ascending  volume  of  sound,  made  itself  heard  throughout 
the  house,  and  I  have  no  doubt  (for  our  partition  walls  are  dread- 
fully thin) ,  astonished  our  next-door  neighbours,  the  Willoughbys, 
considerably  !  I  subsequently  found  out  it  was  Mr.  Bullsides 
and  the  cabmen  disputing  about  the  fares,  and  that  the  former, 
refusing  to  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount,  had  given  his  card, 
with  our  address  on  it,  to  the  latter,  so  that  when  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  magistrate,  and  condemned  ignominiously,  in  his 
absence,  in  costs,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  our  house  hawked 
about  in  the  newspapers,  as  the  address  of  the  gentleman  who 
wouldn't  pay  his  cabman  ! 

When  I  came  downstairs,  I  found  no  one  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  new  arrivals,  it  appeared,  without  saying  n  with  your 
leave,  or  by  your  leave/'  had  themselves  opened  the  dining-room 
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door,  and  occupied  that  room,  and,  when  I  arrived,  were  regarding 
the  debris  of  my  and  Charlie's  breakfast  with  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented air.  Of  course,  when  I  came  in,  they  brightened  up  a 
bit,  and  insisted  upon  the  usual  kissing  operation  being  gone 
through ;  but  Mr.  Bullsides  soon  relapsed  into  sulkiness,  and  his 
wife  and  daughter  looked  cross  and  (no  wonder)  hungry. 

"  Why,  Helena/'  remarked  the  agriculturist,  as  he  eyed 
suspiciously  the  plated  dishes  which  contained  the  now  cold 
remains  of  the  meal,  "  why,  Helena,  your  servant  said  you  were 
not  up  !  who  has  been  helping  Charlie  out  with  his  breakfast, 
eh  ?"    And  he  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  place  I  had  occupied. 

I  pretended  not  to  hear  him,  but  took  the  opportunity  of 
ringing  and  desiring  Sebright  to  provide  some  more  breakfast. 
Meanwhile  I  said — "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  your  rooms  ?" 
which,  thank  goodness,  they  did. 

When  they  re-appeared,  they  were,  like  Solomon,  "  gorgeously 
arrayed/''  Mr.  Bullsides  carried  a  small  and  ill-tempered-looking 
dog  under  his  arm,  and  Mrs.  B.  a  pencil  and  tablets.  During 
the  intervals  of  the  meal  that  followed,  the  topic  which  occupied 
all  their  thoughts  appeared  to  be,  "  What  shall  we  do  to-day  ?" 
and  the  use  of  the  tablets  and  pencil  were,  I  discovered,  to  enable 
Amelia  Bullsides  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  analytical  table  of  each 
hour,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  employed. 

"What  time  do  you  dine,  Helena?'"  asked  Mr.  Bullsides — 
(and  here  I  should  like  to  ask,  whether  other  people  besides  my- 
self have  remarked  the  extraordinary  delight  country  people  seem 
to  take  in  calling  you  continually  by  your  Christian  name  ?)  — 
speaking  with  his  mouth  full. 

"  At  eight/'  I  rejoined. 

The  man  here  looked  surprised,  as  if  I  had  named  some  un- 
usual hour ;  without  noticing  him,  however,  I  inquired  of  Amelia 
whether  she  should  require  the  carriage  that  day — inwardly  sin- 
cerely hoping  she  would  say  no,  of  course ;  she  gushingly  replied 
in  the  affirmative — 

"  Yes,  dear/'  she  said,  {C  and  thank  you  so  much.  We  shall 
be  back,"  she  continued,  "  at  three  o'clock," — (here  she  referred  to 
her  tablets) — "  no,  four  o'clock,  I  mean,  and  then  we  can  go  for  a 
drive  with  you  in  the  park.  At  six — no,  half-past  five" — (tablets 
again) — "we  are  going  to  the  Scandlers  to  tea,  and  at  seven — " 

cf  Is  not  four  o'clock  too  early  for  the  park,  dear  ?"  I  said,  in- 
terrupting her,  and  hoping  that  she  might  then  decline  driving 
altogether. 

"  Then  we  will  go  to  the  Scandlers" — (who  are  dreadful  people, 
I  believe) — (C  first,"  she  promptly  replied,  nothing  daunted,  u  and 
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'the  park  afterwards.  Good-bye,  Helena,  till  four/'  and  they  went 
out — I  suppose  in  a  cab. 

As  the  door  banged  behind  them — (they  didn't  wait  for 
Sebright  or  James  to  let  them  out) — a  sense  of  unutterable  relief 
was  instantly  experienced.  The  house  seemed  once  more  so 
strangely  calm  and  peaceful !  (Here  the  marks  of  very  dirty 
boo'ts  upon  the  Turkey  carpet  caught  my  eye,  and  I  rung  for  the 
housemaid) .  "  Let  me  consider/'  I  said  to  myself,  as  (after  giving 
her  the  necessary  instructions)  I  sank  into  an  easy-chair.  u  Why 
have  country  cousins  always  such  large  feet  and  such  dreadfully 
loud  and  dissonant  voices  ?  Is  it  that  their  boots  are  ill-made, 
and  that  the  human  organ  of  sound  becomes  disordered  by  the 
necessity  of  exerting  it  in  the  cottages  of  deaf  tenants,  and  at 
rent-day  ordinaries  ?"  Dismissing  this  theory,  on  reflection,  as 
absurd,  and  finding  that  no  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question  presented  itself,  I  thought  I  would  just  "  peep"  into  our 
visitors'  rooms,  to  see  that  everything  was  comfortable  and  comme 
il  faut.  I  was  really  startled  on  opening  the  door  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bullsides'  room,  to  see  the  pile  of  luggage  they  had  brought. 

"  Good  gracious !"  I  could  not  help  painfully  shrieking 
out  — "  one  would  think  they  had  come  to  stay  a  month  V 
One  huge  packing-case  alone  was  opened,  while  several  more,  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  remained  still  sewn  up  in  those  queer  white 
cotton  covers,  trimmed  with  red  binding,  which  were  used  by  our 
grandmothers,  and  which  country  people — malgre  their  incon- 
venience— still  persist  in  using.  A  large  basket  filled  with  hay 
{looking  dreadfully  untidy)  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and 
in  it  was  lying  that  horrible  dog.  He  did  not  move  when  he  saw 
me,  but  kept  up  a  low  and  ominous  growling  from  the  depths  of 
the  hay.  Visions  of  hydrophobia  naturally  presented  themselves, 
and  I  determined  to  ask  Charlie  directly  he  came  home  whether 
there  wasn't  a  law  that  all  dogs  in  London  must  be  muzzled  ? 
when,  of  course,  it  would  become  his  duty  to  speak  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bullsides  on  the  subject.  I  was  still  pondering  over  this  matter 
in  my  boudoir,  when  providentially  (as  I  thought)  my  brother, 
Lord  Fitzarmidale,  and  his  wife  were  announced.  Now  Henry 
has  the  reputation  in  the  House  of  being  very  clever,  and,  of 
course,  would  know ;  but  he  didn't  give  me  much  opportunity  to 
introduce  the  subject,  for  almost  before  they  were  seated  he  called 
out — 

"Why,  Helena,  are  you  going  to  furnish  your  house  over 
again,  or  arc  you  yourself  coming  out  in  a  scries  of  new  and  gor- 
geous costumes,  wherewith  to  astonish  us  all  ?" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Henry  ?"  I  said. 

"Why,  Jane  and  I  could  hardly  get  through  your  hall — what 
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with  the  packages  and  parcels,,  and  the  men  with  them,  there 
really  is  not  room  to  pass.  I  wonder  you  don't  send  some  of  them, 
away  !" 

"  Indeed,  Henry/'  I  began,  much  puzzled,  when  suddenly  a 
thought  struck  me — 

It  must  be  for  those  Bullsides,  I  soliloquised,  and  when  I  came 
to  think  of  it,  I  recollected  that  the  door  bell  had  rung  continu- 
ously. 

"  Some  relations  of  Charlie's  are  staying  with  us,"  I  said  -7 
"but  come  down  to  luncheon;"  as  Sebright  announced  that  meal 
to  be  on  the  table. 

Now,  to  reach  our  dining-room,  one  must  perforce  pass  through 
our  hall,  and  I  confess  I  was  startled  (even  after  what  Henry  had 
said)  to  behold  the  extent  of  the  Bullsides'  purchases.  Packages 
of  every  hue,  shape,  and  dimension,  from  the  large  box,  with  the 
leather  strap  round  it,  evidently  containing  millinery  and  bonnets, 
down  to  the  tiniest  of  packages,  lay  strewn  about  in  every  direc- 
tion; while,  quite  (I  think)  half-a-dozen  boys,  milliners,  and 
those  sort  of  people,  were  either  negligently  sitting  upon  our  hall 
bench,  or  leaning  nonchalantly  against  the  wall  .  They  had  evi- 
dently brought  most  of  the  things  <c  on  approval,"  (I  believe  that 
is  what  they  call  it) ,  and  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bullsides, 
who,  I  concluded,  would  not  be  long.  Nor  were  they  long.  We 
had  comfortably  settled  down  to  our  lunch,  and  I  was  just  calcu- 
lating whether  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  Henry  and 
J ane  away  before  their  nerves  were  shattered  by  the  apparition  of 
our  guests,  when  all  my  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
arrival  of  these  latter  (in  another  cab  of  course),  and  by  the  vio- 
lent ringing  of  the  bell  by  Mr.  Bullsides  in  person. 

Dear  Jane,  I  thought,  turned  just  a  trifle  pale,  as  she  heard 
that  gentleman's  strident  voice  in  the  passage,  in  colloquy  with 
the  tradesmen's  people ;  nor,  I  fear,  was  she  reassured  when  the 
party  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  dining-room,  all  three  very 
red  and  out  of  breath,  and  very  full  of  what  they  had  done  and 
seen.  They  shook  Henry  and  Jane,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  Mr.  Bullsides  was  good  enough  to  ob- 
serve that  "he  had  heard  of  them." 

"  How  like  you  are  to  your  sister  !"  he  further  honoured 
Henry,  by  remarking,  "  should  know  you  were  her  brother  directly 
— just  the  same  cut  of  face." 

Henry,  I  regret  to  say,  has  a  snub  nose  and  goggle  eyes,  so 
you  may  imagine  how  flattered  I  felt  by  these  remarks.  Memo. 
— to  try  and  find  out  why  country  persons  are  always  so  personal 
and  familiar.  The  conversation  then  proceeded  somewhat  in  this 
way. 
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Mr.  Bullsides. — "  Seen  the  Royal  Academy,  this  year,  my 
Lord?" 

Lord  Armidale. — "  Yes,  I  saw  it  the — " 

Mr.  B.  [interrupting). — "More  lucky  than  we  were,  then — 
couldn't  get  near  the  pictures,  and  such  a  lot  of  people,  too ! 
(To  Lady  Armidale,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full) — Hope  you  and 
Henry — trust  I  may  call  my  sister-in-law's  brother  by  his  Chris- 
tian name — will  come  down  and  see  us  at  Hewlet  Hall." 

Lady  Armidale. — "  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Bullsides,  I — I — " 

Mr.  B. — "  Plain  people,  my  lady — plain  but  honest — give  you  a 
hearty  welcome,  though ;  (mem.  always  thought  the  word  hearty 
was  obsolete) .  Do  our  best — do  our  best — none  of  your  London 
kickshaws,  (recollecting  himself),  not  but  what  your  table  Helena's 
good  enough — excellent,  indeed,  I  may  say,  (helps  himself  largehj  to 
beef,  and  takes  a  huge  mouthful),  how  much  do  you  pay  for  meat?" 

Myself. — "  I  really  forget,  exactly,  just  at  this  moment.  Come, 
J ane,  if  you  have  done,  perhaps  we  had  better  leave  the  gentlemen." 
(Exeunt  us  ladies,  leaving  Henry  behind,  making  a  petite  moue 
expressive  of  excessive  boredom,  as  I  close  the  door.) 

Oh  the  relief  it  was  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  when  just  as  I 
was  thinking  that  I  had  "  the  family  "  on  my  hands  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  Charlie  unexpectedly  turned  up.  It  was  so 
good  and  thoughtful  of  him,  to  return  home  so  soon.  He  flew  to 
his  cousins,  and  gave  me  an  admirable  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
my  room. 

I  daresay  you — I  mean  by  "  you  "  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine— have  had  quite  enough  of  the  doings  of  this  dreadful  day, 
which  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  duration  a 
month  at  least,  but,  alas,  my  trials  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  of 
course,  directly  I  got  comfortably  (chez  nous)  in  my  own  room,  I 
popped  on  a  cozy  dressing-gown  (pink,  trimmed  with  rosettes,  so 
pretty  and  becoming !)  and  slippers,  and  sent  Flinders  down  with 
my  love,  and  I  was  u  lying  down  with  a  bad  sick  headache,  so 
should  not  be  able  to  accompany  the  Bullsides  to  call  and  take  tea 
at  the  Scandlers,'  " 

Imagine  my  horror,  whilst  awaiting  the  return  of  Flinders,  to 
hear  two  violent  knocks  at  the  door  of  my  room,  (I  do  hope 
the  knuckles  that  did  it  did  not  escape,  but  I  suppose  country 
knuckles  don't  feel  anything),  followed  by  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Bull- 
sides. 

"  Helena  !  Helena,  it's  only  me  ;M  the  voice  said. 

"I'm  undressed,  and  you  can't  come  in  just  at  present,"  I 
called  out,  with  considerable  presence  of  mind,  thinking  possibly 
she  would  go  away — but  it  was  not  to  be. 

"  Then  I'll  wait,  dear,"  she  said,  with  exasperating  patience. 
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What  can  be  done  with  such  people  as  these  ?  Of  course  I 
had  to  give  in,  and  open  the  door,  when  Mrs.  Bullsides  entered 
with  an  intense  expression  of  commiseration  upon  her  face  (how 
seldom  one  sees  this  sort  of  an  expression  now-a-days  "in 
society  ") ,  holding  a  bottle  tightly  in  each  hand. 

"  So  sorry  to  hear  you  are  so  poorly,  dear  Helena,"  she  said, 
"  How  ill  you  look  ! — now  tell  me  exactly  how  you  feel.  Is  it  in- 
digestion ?  If  it  is,"  she  went  on  rapidly,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  "  there's  nothing  like  Wegory's  mixture,  and  I  can  give 
you  a  dose  at  once,"  displaying  as  she  spoke,  one  of  the  bottles, 
containing  a  rose  coloured  powder ;  "  but  if  you  have  neuralgic 
pains  flying  about  your  poor  head,  you  mustn't  take  Wegory  on 
any  account — this  will  do  you  good  in  that  case/'  she  continued, 
holding  up  the  other  bottle  fondly  to  the  light.  "  It  can  do  you 
no  harm,  at  all  events,"  she  went  on,  persuasively,  seeing  that  I 
continued  silent,  and  thinking  that  ■  she  had  gained  her  point  ; 
"  have  you  got  a  teaspoon  ?" 

She  was  already  commencing  the  preparations  for  a  dose,  when 
I  stopped  her — she  looked  quite  crestfallen  and  disappointed,  as  I 
assured  her  I  had  only  got  a  slight  headache,  and  that  an  hour  or 
two's  quiet  (I  emphasized  these  words)  would  quite  restore  me. 
But  she  was  not  easily  put  down. 

"  Then  I  will  sit  with  you,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  bring 
my  work,  or  if  you  like,  I  will  read  to  you." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Bullsides,"  I  said,  decisively, 
"  but  Flinders  is  a  capital  reader,  and  I  really  couldn't  keep  you 
in  all  day,  and  such  a  lovely  day,  too  !  and  think  how  disappointed 
Mrs.  Scandler  would  be  \"  and  I  got  rid  of  her  at  last. 

Where  was  I  ?  oh — I  recollect — Mrs.  Bullsides  had  just  left 
my  room — I  remember,  vividly,  the  remarkable  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness I  experienced  as  she  did  so.  I  am  not  strong,  and  really 
this  sort  of  thing  quite  knocks  me  up.  So  I  was  quite  glad  to  lie 
down  a  bit,  but  first  peeped  through  the  window,  and  saw  them 
safely  off.  Yes,  there  they  were  :  Mr.  Bullsides,  in  a  white  hat, 
on  the  box  (instead  of  the  footman  left  behind) ,  positively  smoking 
a  cigar  !  Overcome  with  this  sight,  I  cast  myself  wearily  down 
upon  my  sofa,  mentally  uttering  a  fervent  prayer,  that  they  were 
not  going  to  make  this  disgraceful  exhibition  of  themselves  in  the 
Park.  However,  a  cup  of  tea  is  a  capital  thing  for  one's  nerves 
in  these  cases,  and  after  I  had  had  one,  I  felt  more  comfortable. 
Minders  brought  me  the  last  packet  of  books  from  Mudie's,  and 
I  took  up  Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Spiritual  Wives,"  and  just  peeped 
into  it — out  of  curiosity,  of  course.  I  must  say  I  saw  nothing  in 
it  to  justify  Charlie's  violent  language  when  I  put  it  down  on  my 
list.    I'm  sure  it  had  an  excellent  effect  on  me,  for  it  composed 
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me  off  to  sleep,  during  which  I  recollect  I  had  rather  a  pleasant 
dream — I  thought  I  was  an  inmate  of  a  romantic  sort  of  convent, 
situated  in  a  most  delicious  garden ;  the  brothers  and  sisters  (or 
nuns  and  monks  rather,  I  suppose)  were  wandering  about  amidst 
the  flowers,  and  enjoying  ourselves  immensely  (it  was  so  calm  and 
peaceful  a  mode  of  existence),  when  we  were  all  horrified  by  hear- 
ing the  gate  bell  ring,  and  seeing  the  dreadful  form  of  Mr.  Bull- 
sides  demanding  admission,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  it  was  true, 
after  all ! — I  mean  the  bell  ringing,  for  I  woke  up  and  heard  it, 
and  Flinders,  who  had  been  to  the  window  to  look  out,  said  there 
was  a  carriage  at  the  door,  and  I  had  actually  forgotten  to  say, 
xc  not  at  home."  It  was  too  late,  now,  for  we  distinctly  heard 
Sebright  open  the  door,  and  admit  some  one.  Being  roused  up 
suddenly,  like  this,  is  a  terrible  trial  to  one's  complexion,  and  just 
as  I  expected,  when  I  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass,  before  going 
down,  I  found  I  was  by  no  means  looking  my  best.  "  Why  has 
one's  nose  a  tendency  to  deepen  in  tint  when  one  sleeps  ?"  This 
is  a  question  of  great  social  importance,  which  I  should  like  to  see 
satisfactorily  answered  on  scientific  principles. 

The  great  question  now  became,  "  Who  was  it  ?"  I  confess  I 
was  immensely  relieved  when  I  ascertained  there  was  no  gentle- 
man— only  old  Lady  de  Gray. 

I  wish  I  had  known  before  though.  I  shouldn't  even  have 
troubled  myself  to — about  my  complexion,  I  mean. 

Lady  de  Gray  belongs — as  everyone  knows — to  the  u  good 
set."  When  I  say  good  I'm  sure  I  don't  mean  to  use  the  word 
ironically.  She  is  an  excellent  old  woman,  but  very  expensive — 
as  an  acquaintance,  you  understand.  On  the  present  occasion 
she  carried  a  paper  in  her  hand,  and  I  knew  at  once  what  she 
wanted.  Though  immensely  rich  herself,  she  seems  strangely  to 
forget  to  place  a  few  thousands  annually  at  the  service  of  her  dif- 
ferent charities,  but  prefers  begging  for  them  from  her  friends, 
and  you  can't  refuse  her,  she  is  so  obstinate  and  persistent ;  how- 
ever, there's  one  comfort,  she'll  take  anything,  even  a  shilling,  if 
you  say  you  can't  afford  to  give  more,  (and  it  really  is  worth  that 
coin,  just  to  see  the  triumphant  grin  upon  her  face  as  her  old 
fingers  clutch  upon  the  money,  after  she  has  succeeded  in  actually 
wringing  it  out  of  you ;  I  believe  the  excitement  of  that  moment 
must  be  intense) .  After  she  had  pocketed  my  donation  on  the 
present  occasion,  which  was,  it  appears,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  "  a 
woman's  mission  to  the  cannibal  female  Faus  in  Central  Africa," 
(thank  goodness  I  am  not  a  female  missionary) ,  she  prepared  to 
depart,  when  she  suddenly  recollected  herself.  "  By-thc-bye, 
Helena,"  (she  always  calls  mc  Helena,  she  has  known  me  ever 
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since  I  was  a  child) ,  "Will  you  and  Mr.  Sellinger  dine  with 
me  to-morrow  week  at  half-past  seven  V 

Now  Lady  de  Gray  gives  very  nice  dinner-parties,,  at  which 
one  meets  the  very  best  people,  and  I  knew  Charlie  would  be 
sorry  to  refuse ;  but  then  those  Bullsides !  I  had  to  make  an 
instantaneous  and  agonizing  mental  calculation,  as  to  whether  we 
should,  or  should  not,  have  got  rid  of  them  by  that  time. 

"  Thank  you  very  much/''  I  muttered,  hesitating,  and  trying 
to  gain  time. 

"  You  are  not  engaged,  are  you?"  she  said  sharply,  interrupt- 
ing me. 

u  I  think  not,"  I  replied,  pretending  to  be  calling  over  our 
engagements  in  my  own  mind,  though  I  was  of  course  really  per- 
fectly aware  we  had  no  engagement. 

"  Then  I  shall  expect  you  at  half-past  seven  on  the  23rd,  don't 
forget,  mind/''  and  she  went  out. 

But  I  must  get  on,  or  your  readers  will  think  I  am  going  to 
prose  for  ever ;  I  was  dressing  for  dinner  when  the  carriage  re- 
turned, and  Charlie  burst  into  my  room  with  the  startling  intel- 
ligence that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Jodrell  and  Captain  Kennedy 
(bachelors  for  Clara,  he  explained)  to  join  our  party.  How 
thoughtless  and  inconsiderate  men  are !  and  how  stupid,  too  ! 
Charlie  never  can  understand  how  immensely  the  asking  his  men 
friends  in  continually  to  take  pot  luck  (as  he  vulgarly  calls  it) 
adds  to  the  expense  of  housekeeping,  whilst  one  gets  no  credit  for 
that  sort  of  dinner-giving.  What  is  the  use  of  belonging  to  the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Society  (Limited),  and  saving,  as  I  do, 
nearly  a  pound  weekly  by  dealing  with  the  store  in  the  Hay- 
market,  if  we  are  to  spend  it  on  friends  who  can't  return  it !  that's 
where  the  shoe  pinches — mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  I  was  re- 
lieved to  find  our  little  dinner  went  off  so  well.  Thank  goodness,, 
what  with  shopping,  sight-seeing,  being  photographed,  going  to  a 
dentist,  calling,  walking  in  the  streets,  and  driving  in  the  park, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  were  comparatively  harmless,  and  were  physi- 
cally incapable  of  doing  more  than  gobbling  down  their  food  in 
silence,  whilst  the  intense  heat  and  the  hot  sun,  beneath  which  their 
herculean  labours  had  been  accomplished,  had  so  burnt  the  faces 
of  all  three,  that  their  complexions  more  resembled  peonies,  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  As  I  told  Charlie  afterwards,  if 
ever  there  was  a  case  for  Madame  Rachel,  this  was  one,  and  oh  ! 
how  I  should  have  liked  to  have  sent  them  off  and  had  them  all 
enamelled,  before  returning  them  to  their  admiring  tenantry  in 
Herefordshire ! 

During  the  repast,  Mr.  Bullsides  was  delivered  of  the  original 
remark,  that  "  London  was  a  wonderful  place/''  but  added  naively, 
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that  "he  was  glad  he  wasn't  a  Londoner."  (By-the-bye,  why- 
will  country  people  persist  in  despising  every  one  else  who  isn't 
u  a  Squire/'  or  a  "  county  magistrate/'  and  why  do  they  use  such 
objectionable  epithets.  As  I  have  heard  somebody  say  somewhere  ? 
" I  pause  for  a  reply.")  Mr.  Jodrell  (who  is  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, and  thinks  himself  very  clever)  told  Mr.  Bullsides  that 
' '  the  tendency  of  the  present  age  is  for  rural  populations  to  gravi- 
tate to  towns/'  &c,  &c,  and  explained  the  whole  matter  most 
satisfactorily — to  himself — but  as  nobody  else  seemed  to  compre- 
hend his  meaning,  (Mr.  Bullsides  went  off  to  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  explanation) ,  and  as  we  had  at  last  pretty  well  got  through 
our  dessert,  I  gave  the  signal  to  depart,  and  so  ended — at  length 
— that  long  and  trying  day. 

Oh !  how  glad"  I  was  to  get  to  bed  !  I  think  I  must  have 
yawned  a  hundred  times  as  Flinders  was  undressing  me,  and  I'm 
sure  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  all  over ;  every  bone  ached  I 
however,  thank  goodness,  it  was  over  at  last.  I  was  so  tired,  that 
I  got  into  bed  at  once,  and  left  Charlie  to  put  out  the  light,  and 
forthwith  fell  off  into  a  soft  and  child-like  slumber  :  Yes,  I  had 
actually  begun  to  dream — it  was  something  about  the  sea-side,  I 
think,  indeed  I  believe  I  was  in  some  sort  of  a  steamer  or  ship,  for 
I  remember  there  was  an  awful  noise  on  deck  of  chains  and  rattling. 
I  fancy  there  was  a  storm,  when  I  awoke. 

Why  did  I  awake  ?  was  naturally  my  first  thought,  as  soon  as 
the  unpleasant  fact  was  fully  ascertained.  There  seemed  at  first 
nothing  particular  to  account  for  it ;  the  room  was  pitch  dark  (we 
never  burn  a  night-light),  and  Charlie  was  snoring  away  as  usual 
on  his  pillow. 

However,  the  mystery  was  soon  solved — a  carriage  passed 
through  the  street,  and  its  rumbling  was  the  signal  for  a  volley  of 
sharp  ear-splitting  sounds,  something  like  "  yup,  yup,  yup  "  {ad 
lib.),  which  apparently  proceeded  from  somewhere  quite  close  to  us. 

For  the  first  instant,  as  I  sat  up  alarmed  in  bed,  vague  ideas 
of  robbers  suggested  themselves,  but  a  moment's  reflection  con- 
vinced me  that  the  noises  proceeded  from,  that  odious  dog  of  the 
Bullsides,  who,  with  his  worthy  owners,  was  located  in  the  room  im- 
mediately over  ours,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  asleep  hours  ago. 

Really  these  London  partitions  are  so  thin,  that  we  might 
almost  all  as  well  have  slept  in  the  same  room — I  mean  as  regards 
the  noise. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  deep  voice  of  Mr.  Bullsides  could  be 
distinctly  heard  at  intervals,  endeavouring  to  calm  the  little  wretch, 
who  obstinately  refused  to  be  comforted.  Accustomed,  I  suppose, 
to  the  ghastly  stillness  of  Ilcwlct  Hall  at  night,  the  deluded  animal 
was  evidently  under  the  firm  impression  that  a  burglarious  attempt 
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was  taking  place  on  our  premises ;  but  whatever  were  his  motives, 
his  manners  were  atrocious ;  and,  as  Charlie  persisted  in  snoring 
on  through  it  all  like  a  great  pig  (I  hate  to  see  him  sleep,  when  I 
can't  do  so  myself),  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  awaken  him. 

"  What's  the  row  ?"  he  elegantly  demanded  in  a  drowsy  voice, 
when  I  'did  so. 

"  Listen,  dear,  I  said/''  and  sure  enough  Thoby  at  this  moment 
went  off  into  a  fresh  paroxysm. 

"  It's  only  the  little  dog/'  he  remarked  contemptuously,  turn- 
ing lazily  over  on  his  side — "  go  to  sleep  again." 

"  Go  to  sleep  again  \"  I  indignantly  repeated,  "  what  non- 
sense !  how  can  I  go  to  sleep  again,  when  that  noise  is  going  on  !" 

"Well,  what  clo  you  want  me  to  do?"  Charlie  grumbled. out. 

"  Oh,  Charlie,  Charlie  !"  I  said  sadly,  pretending  to  cry  (strong 
measures  were  absolutely  necessary),  "I  little  thought,  when  I 
left  dear  mamma  to  marr  ." 

ff  What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  Helena  ?"  he  interrupted  me 
by  calling  out,  and  after  sitting  bolt  upright  and  glaring  at  me 
fiercely,  actually  rolled  out  of  bed  !  (Entre  nous,  I  had  put  him 
in  a  bit  of  a  temper,  but  I  didn't  mind  that) .  When  he  had  struck 
a  light  (and  he  rubbed  away  at  least  twenty  wax  vestas  before  he 
could  do  so — I  really  must  speak  at  the  Civil  Service  Store  about 
it) ,  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  undertake  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  second  floor. 

Grumbling  and  groaning,  he  proceeded  up-stairs  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown and  slippers.  He  left  our  door  ajar  after  him,  so  I  partly 
heard  what  passed,  and  he  explained  the  rest. 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  Charlie  knocked  at  the  Bullsides' 
door,  there  was  a  confused  scuffling  noise  in  their  room  (I  dare 
say  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullsides  were  tumbling  into  their  garments 
in  furious  haste,  under  the  impression  that  the  house  was  on  fire 
— mem.,  all  country  people  visiting  London  expect  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  their  beds,  if  gas  is  used  where  they  are  staying),  and 
before  Charlie  could  explain  what  he  wanted,  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  B.'s  head  in  a  red  night-cap  (with  Mrs.  B.'s  in  the  back- 
ground, wearing  an  immense  frilled  one),  was  cautiously  protruded, 
his  right  hand  nervously  grasped  the  poker — and  I  have  no  doubt 
hers  had  possessed  itself  of  the  tongs — as  he  demanded  in  tremu- 
lous tones,  which  became  somewhat  firmer  as  he  distinguished  the 
features  of  his  host,  "  What  is  the  matter  V 

"  Your  dog,  my  dear  fellow/'  said  Charlie,  "  we  shan't  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  unless  you  send  him  away." 

"  I  never  saw  Thoby  so  tiresome,"  acquiesced  Air.  Bullsides, 
evidently  much  relieved.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  I'm  sure,  but  what 
can  I  do  T 
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"  I  think  the  best  thing  will  be  to  tie  him  to  the  leg  of  the 
kitchen  table,"  said  Charlie. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  heard  the  two  gentlemen  go  down 
stairs,  and  after  a  short  interval  come  up  again,  carefully  closing 
every  door  behind  them.  And  now,  "  Thank  goodness/''  I  said  to 
myself  when  they  had  regained  their  rooms,  "  Thoby's  howls  can 
disturb  no  one,  except  that  unfortunate  Sebright  who  sleeps  in  the 
back  pantry,  and  I  shall  get  some  rest  at  last." 

No  sooner  was  the  house  quiet  and  Charlie  safely  stowed  away^ 
than  I  composed  myself  for  a  good  night. 

ts  It  is  only  one  o'clock,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  and  I  may 
have  a  good  seven  hours  ! — oh,  how  tired  I  am  \"  and  I  yawned 
frightfully  as  I  resolutely  closed  my  eyes — Charlie,  by  the  way, 
had  again,  in  the  most  provokingly  selfish  way,  gone  off  to  the 
land  of  Nod.  There  I  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse  ever  so  long,  under 
the  impression  that  I  was  going  to  sleep,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  I 
continued  to  hear  Charlie's  heavy  breathing  and  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  long  after  I  ought  to  have  been  in  dreamland.  By  slow 
degrees  I  realized  the  painful  fact,  that  I  was  as  wide  awake  as 
ever.  I  fought  against  the  impression  as  long  as  I  could,  but  it 
was  no  use,  and  I  was  forced  at  last  to  come  to  the  conviction 
that  it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  try  to  do  anything  but  keep 
awake. 

Bitter  were  my  reflections  that  night.  In  the  first  place,  I 
knew  I  should  look  a  perfect  fright  in  the  morning  (a  yellow 
woman  with  black  lines  round  her  eyes  is  my  aversion) ;  and  in 
the  next — in  short,  altogether — I  felt  so  provoked.  The  first  rays 
of  light  had  commenced  to  peep  into  the  room,  through  the  window- 
curtains,  and  one  uncommonly  early  sparrow  had  begun  his  chirup- 
ping  (how  I  hated  him !)  before  I  got  off — alas,  not  for  long.  A 
little  after  seven  o'clock  I  was  awoke  again  by  a  heavy  foot-step 
outside  our  door,  and  I  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bullsides'  fondest  boast  that  they  were  always  "up  and 
doing 33  by  half-past  seven  a.m. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  your  readers  must  feel  as  tired  as. 
I  did — but,  like  me,  they  must  (what  Charlie  calls  in  his  dreadful 
slang  language)  "  grin  and  bear  it "  a  little  longer. 

However,  my  "  manuscript "  (how  nice  that  sounds  !)  is  nearly 
done. 

Of  course,  on  the  morning  in  question  I  did  not  get  up  to- 
breakfast ;  indeed,  about  eleven  o'clock  I  found  my  pulse  going  at 
such  a  rate,  that  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Bastick,  and  desired  him  to  call 
upon  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  sure  he  must  be  very  clever, 
for,  somehow,  whenever  I  feel  very  much  depressed,  he  always 
seems  to  do  me  good. 
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He  is  such  a  dear  man,  and  so  agreeable ;  and  then  one  gets 
more  news  out  of  him  than  out  of  any  other  three  people  I  know. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  had  such  a  budget !  Addy  Verschoyle 
expecting  again !  her  seventh  child,  and  only  been  married  eight 
years ! 

Dear  me,  how  time  flies !  Scarlet  fever  and  small  pox  are 
both  a  great  deal  about,  Dr.  Bastick  told  me  (I  mentally  resolved 
to  speak  to  Charlie — I  felt  sure  those  Bullsides,  continually  riding 
about  in  cabs  as  they  did,  would  be  certain  to  bring  something 
infectious  home  with  them) .  Dr.  Bastick  informed  me  there  was 
a  great  "  want  of  tone  "  in  my  system,  and  recommended — care, 
plenty  of  air,  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  a  generous  diet ;  and 
something  tells  me  that  he  was  quite  right. 

It  is  wonderful  the  penetration  some  doctors  have  !  He  said 
I  was  never  to  eat  pork  (good  gracious !  does  he  think  I  am  a 
cannibal  ?)  or  cabbage — especially  cabbage  (thank  goodness  I 
always  hated  it) .  With  these  restrictions,  I  was  to  eat  everything 
I  was  fond  of — for  our  own  taste  is,  as  the  doctor  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  "  God's  gift  and  man's  natural  guide." 

As  regards  liquids,  however,  he  is  much  more  particular. 
Coffee  is  the  destruction  of  hundreds,  he  says,  (how  glad  I  am  I 
never  cared  for  it)  and  Port- wine  would  be  very  injurious  to  me 
at  present — no  !  and  I  must  say,  I  think  this  is  so  sensible.  I  am 
to  take  a  glass  of  good  "  sound"  Sherry  at  half  past  eleven  daily, 
two  glasses  of  Madeira  or  dry  Sherry  again  at  lunch,  and  only 
Moselle  or  Champagne  at  dinner,  Hock  and  Claret  are  utterly 
tabooed,  and  if  I  drink  them,  it  must  be  at  my  own  peril !  What 
makes  me  believe  in  Dr.  Bastick  so  thoroughly,  is  that  he  always 
looks  in  such  perfect  health  himself,  which  proves  what  a  success- 
ful regimen  his  is  !  I  felt  really  much  better  after  he  had  left, 
and  sent  over  his  prescription  by  James  to  be  made  up  at  the 
chemist's.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  queer  pinky  looking  sort  of  stuff, 
but  it  tasted  not  unpleasant,  and  I  felt  stronger  immediately 
after  I  had  taken  a  dose  !  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  science  !  I 
do  wish  dear  Charlie  was  more  like  me  and  less  of  a  sceptic.  He 
"doesn't  believe  in  doctors,"  I  tell  him  it  is  quite  wicked  to 
say  so,  and  I  only  hope  no  judgment  will  befall  him  in  conse- 
quence. 

As  Dr.  Bastick  recommended  u  air,"  I  thought  I  would  order 
the  carriage  immediately  after  luncheon  and  do  a  little  shopping. 
If  Charlie  only  knew  how  I  slaved  for  him  !  but  men  are  (I 
repeat)  so  selfish,  (I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  Bullsides  had 
sent  word  to  say  that  they  lunched  out — where — I  haven't  an  idea. 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  at  some  low  eating-house  I  heard 
them  talking  about — St.  J ohn's  Hall,  I  think  they  called  it.) 
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Accordingly,  at  three  o'clock,  Humphrey  drove  me  first  to 
Brook  Street  to  enquire  about  Mrs.  Verschoyle  (I  feel  quite  in- 
terested in  her,  as  a  sister  patient  of  Dr.  Bastick's)  "  She  was 
going  on  nicely,"  the  servant  said.  "  Would  she  see  me  ?"  I 
asked,  and  sent  up  my  card.  "  Yes/'  the  answer  was,  "  she 
would,"  so  up  I  went. 

It  was  a  lovely  little  boy.  She  was  so  anxious  it  should  be  a 
boy.  What  a  noble  character  Mr.  Verschoyle  is  !  Addy, — that  is 
Mrs.  Verschoyle — tells  me,  he  gives  her  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds  on  the  birth  of  every  son,  and  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 
birth  of  every  daughter.  I  suppose,  she  would  get  double  for 
twins  !  I  told  her  all  about  the  Bullsides,  she  is  so  nice,  she 
quite  felt  for  me  !  She  says  she  once  had  a  similar  infliction ; 
couldn't  get  rid  of  them  for  more  than  three  weeks,  and  thought 
at  last  of  going  out  of  town  herself. 

I  told  her  I  should  be  dead  long  before  three  weeks,  and  so  I 
should  have  been  I^verily  believe,  had  it  not  providentially  been 
otherwise  ordained. 

This  was  it ;  when  I  got  back  to  Curzon  Street,  after  doing 
my  errands  and  then  taking  a  long  drive  in  the  park,  where  I  met 
a  number  of  people  I  knew,  I  found  Mrs.  Bullsides  and  Clara  had 
returned  home  without  their  companion.  Anthony,  it  appeared, 
had  received  a  most  mysterious  telegram,  which  he  had  refused  to 
show  them,  and  had  gone  (he  said)  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
noticed  the  worthy  woman  appeared  ill  at  ease,  as  she  gave  me 
this  information,  and  I  must  confess,  it  had  what  Charlie  calls 
rather  a  "  fishy  "  look  about  it. 

" Whereabouts  is  the  House  of  Commons,  dear?"  [Amelia 
enquired  after  a  pause. 

u  At  Westminster,"  I  replied. 

"  At  Westminster,"  Mrs.  Bullsides  repeated  sharply ;  "  why, 
good  gracious,  Helena,  that's  the  place  Mr.  Speke  was  thought  to 
have  been  murdered  at !" 

"  But  you  know  that  he  was  not  murdered  after  all,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  But  he  might  have  been,"  she  answered  distractedly,  (and 
pointlessly) . 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  she  went  on  muttering  to  herself,  "1 
don't  like  this  at  all.    Dear  Anthony  is  so  incautious,  so  rash — " 

t(  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  be  back  directly,"  I  said,  "  it  is  only 
half-past  seven,  and  gentlemen  find  London  so  amusing  [** 

The  fact  is  I  really  felt  sorry  for  her,  and  I  was  still  more 
sorry  when  Charlie,  having  duly  arrived,  we  all  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  the  worthy  Squire  having  made  his  appearance. 
Amelia  and  Clara  could  hardly  cat  anything,  and,  indeed,  Charlie 
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seemed  rather  puzzled  at  their  story.  However,  he  promised  to 
go  in  search  of  Mr.  Bullsides  immediately  after  dinner,  and  was 
just  stepping  into  a  hansom  cab  to  do  so,  when  that  gentleman 
arrived.  His  face  was  redder,  and  more  radiant  than  ever,  and  he 
carried  a  dirty  bit  of  paper  triumphantly  in  his  hand. 

"1  do  hope  you'll  excuse  me!"  he  exclaimed  hurriedly  when  he 
saw  me.    "  Where's  Amelia  ?" 

"  She's  in  the  drawing-room,"  I  remarked,  as  we  all  walked 
up  in  a  body  to  that  apartment,  anxious  for  an  explanation. 

t(  Well,  dear,"  Mr.  Bullsides  said,  when  he  had  reached  his 
wife,  "  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you  before,  for  fear  of  its  not  being 
true,  for  I  really  thought  it  might  be  a  hoax  when  I  received  the 
telegram.    But  it  is  all  right  now." 

"What  is  all  right,  and  what  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
Anthony  ?"  Amelia  answered,  whilst,  I  must  confess,  a  suspicion 
crossed  my  mind  that  he  had  been  drinking. 

«  Why,  here  is  a  requisition  for  me  to  stand  for  the  county," 
he  cried,  holding  up  the  document  proudly  in  his  hand,  u  signed 
by  nearly  everyone  of  note,  and  Layard  tells  me  my  return  is 
certain,  so  we  must  be  off  at  once,  at  least  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,"  the  future  legislator  continued,  "  and  I  think,  Amelia, 
you  had  better  go  and  pack  up  at  once." 

"  You  are  never  going  to  run  away,  so  soon,  Mr.  Bullsides," 
I  said,  with  great  presence  of  mind, — no  not  altogether  presence 
of  mind,  for  somehow,  now  they  were  going,  I  felt  half  inclined 
to  fraternize  with  them  (mem.  How  is  it  one  always  does  like 
people  so  much  better,  when  they  are  just  going  away  ?) 

w  Many  thanks,  Helena,  many  thanks,  Charlie,"  Mr.  Bullsides 
replied,  with  dignity,  (( must  go — must  go,  you  see,  the  public 
service,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  thanks  for  your  kindness  : 
will  pay  you  a  longer  visit,  I  daresay,  before  long." 

"  Always  be  glad  to  see  you,  old  boy,"  Charlie  rejoined, 
(where  does  he  pick  up  these  expressions  ?)  while  I  went  up  to 
Amelia  to  do  the  civil  to  her. 

Well,  I  have  only  a  few  words  more.  It  appears  that  after  I 
left  the  room,  a  diligent  study  of  "Bradshaw"  over  the  cold 
remains  of  our  dinner,  convinced  Mr.  Bullsides,  that,  by  leaving 
our  house  at  7.  30.  a.m.,  they  could  reach  Hereford  at  twelve 
o'clock ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  when  Charlie  and  I 
sat  down  to  breakfast  the  following  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
(how  delightfully  still  the  house  seemed  :  I  really  felt  almost  the 
same  sensation  of  relief,  that  one  experiences  on  arriving  at  Calais, 
after  a  boisterous  passage  in  those  horrid  steamers) ,  our  country 
cousins  were  far  far  away  on  their  way  to  their  "  native  wilds," 
amongst  the  aborigines  and  the  apple  orchards  of  Herefordshire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
claeke's  pool. 

"  And  there,  at  last,  the  sullen  waters  rest, 
Sooth,  'tis  a  place  where  gloom  and  fear  and  hate 
Brood  o'er  the  silent  depths." 

Dartmoor. 

For  the  next  few  days  after  the  old  Squire's  sudden  illness, 
affairs  at  the  farm  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
The  position  of  both  sides  was  still  pretty  much  that  of  an  "  armed 
truce/''  and  the  first  blow  struck  by  either  party  would  be  the 
signal  for  open  warfare.  But  neither  side  was  in  a  hurry  to 
strike  the  blow ;  Mary  and  her  ally  knew  now  that  their  strength 
lay  for  the  present  in  keeping  still,  while  the  enemy,  as  usual  with 
him,  uncertain  of  their  exact  strength,  dared  not  begin  the  fray. 
He  trusted  that  time,  which  does  so  many  things,  would  bring  him 
some  way  of  escape.  No  one  but  himself  knew  how  he  had  parted 
with  the  Squire — unless  it  were  old  Janet — and  she,  though  a 
woman,  as  yet  kept  her  tongue  quiet  as  to  what  she  had  heard, 
biding  her  time  for  a  good  gossip  when  the  sick  man  was  dead. 
To  this  she  looked  forward. 

All  that  Frank  Stone  said  in  reply  to  his  wife's  enquiry  when 
lie  came  back  to  the  farm,  was  : — 

"  How  is  he  ?  well,  he's  about  the  same,  rather  irritable,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  him  for  the 
present,  though  he  had  mentioned  my  name  many  times  before  I 
got  there.  I  doubt  whether  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  Johnson 
when  he  comes/'' 

"  Poor  thing  \"  said  Mary,  "  would  they  let  me  see  him  if  I 
went  up,  Frank  V 

"  No,  I  think  not,  he  is  ordered  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  a  woman's  tongue  is  sure  to  set  him  off;  besides,  what  good 
can  you  do  there  ?" 

This  settled  the  question  for  the  time,  and  it  so  fell  out  that 
she  never  saw  the  old  man  again  until  he  had  sunk  still  deeper  in 
that  last  state  of  unconscious  decay,  which  is  little  better  than 
living  death. 

vol.  iv.  39 
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This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the  day  came  for  the 
two  anglers'  meeting  at  Sandie  Bridge. 

This  bridge  spanned  the  river  with  a  double  arch  at  a  point  of 
its  course  a  few  miles  below  Bickleigh,  where  the  stream  suddenly- 
narrowed  between  high  sloping  banks  on  either  side,  and  flowed 
in  a  rapid  current  over  a  wild  and  rocky  bed  of  moorland  stone. 
Hills  wooded  almost  to  the  summit  rose  beyond  these  banks,  and 
the  whole  valley  through  which  the  river  ran  was  one  of  singular 
beauty.  Small  grassy  meadows/and  patches  of  thick  copse-wood, 
for  a  time  succeeded  to  the  sloping  banks,  as  the  fisherman  made 
his  way  up  the  stream,  until  at  last  meadows  and  green  grass  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  the  brawling  river  made  its  foaming  way 
from  pool  to  pool,  through  tangled  copse  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  the  fisherman  often  had  a  hard  matter  to  get  along 
with  all  his  tackle  unharmed,  unless  he  kept  to  a  beaten  track 
that  wound  along  by  the  river  until  it  reached  the  open  moor. 

Along  this  path,  on  the  Monday  morning,  came  Willy  Fitz- 
gerald, musing  as  he  came  on  many  things  ;  now  and  then  carrying 
his  rod  idly  in  his  hand,  past  many  a  favourite  pool,  and  here  and 
there  leaving  the  bridle-path  through  the  copse,  and  making  his 
way  down  through  the  underwood  to  the  river.  He  was  smoking, 
of  course.  All  good  fishermen  smoke,  quietly  pondering  as  they 
smoke  and  fish,  over  all  the  minor  troubles  of  life,  until  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  river,  the  song  of  birds,  the  music  of  the  summer 
air,  the  voice  of  the  woods,  meadows,  hills,  and  dales  has  quietly 
blotted  them  all  out,  and  sent  piscator  homeward  with  a  joyful 
heart. 

As  he  makes  his  way  up  the  river,  we  must  leave  him  for  a 
time  to  watch  the  man  who  is  coming  to  meet  him.  Stone  left 
the  Manor  Farm  soon  after  breakfast,  and  made  his  way  across  the 
fields  towards  the  valley,  knowing  that  by  this  route  he  should  be 
most  likely  to  catch  the  postman  who  tramped  out  from  Sandy- 
mouth  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  with  the  letter-bags  for  Encomb. 

A  separate  bag  was  brought  for  the  Manor  Farm,  of  which  the 
authorities  at  the  post  office  had  one  key,  and  Mr.  Stone  the 
other.  Scarcely  had  Stone  crossed  the  second  field,  when  he  came 
upon  the  old,  wiry,  clear-eyed  man,  J ack  Foster,  steadily  plodding 
his  way  towards  the  village. 

' '  Well,  Jack,"  says  the  fisherman,  in  his  blandest  voice,  "  any 
news,  Jack  ?" 

"  Not  as  I  knows  of,  sir,  but  there's  the  bag,  if  you  be  so 
pleased  to  look  at  it." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I've  got  the  key,  Jack  ;w  (he  couldn't 
help  lying  even  then,  when  it  was  useless).  "  Oh,  yes  !  here  it  is. 
I'll  just  see  what  there  is  in  the  bag,  not  that  I  expect  anything." 
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The  bag  was  accordingly  soon  unlocked,,  opened,  and  emptied, 
by  Mr.  Stone's  own  hand. 

"  There  is  only  one  letter,  J ack,  and  that's  for  me.  You  can 
say  that  you  met  me  in  the  fields,  and  that  I  took  my  letter/'' 

Whereupon  Jack  touched  his  hat,  shouldered  his  bundle  of 
bags  for  the  neighbouring  hamlets,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
as  a  man  of  sixty -five,  who  does  his  twelve  miles  a  day  in  all 
-weathers,  winter  and  summer,  has  a  right  to  rejoice,  especially 
when  he  does  it  upon  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 

No  sooner  was  the  old  man  out  of  sight,  than  Stone  took  the 
letter  out  of  his  pocket,  and  looked  at  the  address  : 

MRS.  F.  STONE, 

Manor  Farm, 

Encomb. 

The  post -mark  was  "  Sandymouth"  but  the  handwriting  he  did 
not  at  all  know,  though  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  half  fancy 
that  I  have  seen  it  before  now."  He  looked  at  the  letter  many 
times,  and  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands  again  and  again, 
as  if  uncertain  what  to  do  with  it,  or  as  if  the  blocks  of  moorland 
stone,  the  quiet  copse,  or  the  hedge-rows  were  watching  him.  The 
fact  is  that  for  some  few  years  past  he  had  not  opened  any  letters 
but  his  own,  and  his  fingers,  at  first,  were  slow  to  do  the  dirty  work, 
especially  when  the  letter  to  be  opened  belonged  to  his  wife,  whose 
fearless,  generous  nature — above  all  suspicion  of  evil — had  touched 
even  his  baseness.  But  when  once  a  man  hesitates  on  the  edge  of 
a  sin  like  this,  he  is  soon  lost,  and  the  devil  promptly  supplies  him 
with  abundant  reasons  for  doing  what  has  to  be  done,  however 
paltry  they  may  be. 

"  Sandymouth  ?"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "  Who  can  there  be  in 
Sandymouth  (a  man's  writing,  too)  that  must  be  writing  to  her 
without  my  knowledge  ?  I  can  easily  seal  it  up  again  if  it's  all 
right." 

Whereupon,  in  another  moment  the  envelope  had  been  care- 
fully and  cautiously  lifted,  and  he  glanced  with  bitter  and  eager 
looks  at  the  heading  of  the  letter,  "  St.  Padr-on's,  Sunday  Night." 

This  was  enough  to  increase  his  anger  a  hundredfold.  "  Oh  !" 
he  said  to  himself,  "  that's  the  game,  is  it  ?"  And  then  he  read 
as  follows : 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Stone, 

u  I  have  thought  over  all  your  sad  story  many  times  since 
I  saw  you,  and  with  every  wish  to  help  you  in  your  trouble,  I 
really  cannot  see  my  way  to  do  so,  but  by  repeating  my  former 
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advice.  Your  only  plan,  most  clearly,  is  to  stay  where  you  are  for 
the  present,  however  hard  or  distasteful  it  may  be.  The  man  in 
whose  power  you  are  is  unhappily  a  scoundrel — but  he  is  your 
husband — and  by  the  law  of  the  land  you  are  as  yet  bound  to  him, 
as  I  fully  explained  to  you.  Your  cross  is  a  hard  one  to  bear,  and 
I  pray,  as  you  yourself  must,  that  you  may  have  grace  and  strength 
to  bear  it.  Endurance,  in  this  case,  is  not  only  the  noblest  and 
best  path,  but  will  bear  the  noblest  fruit.  For  the  present  your 
duty  is  to  stay  where  you  are,  /  think,  and  in  this  your  old  friend 
Eitzgerald  agrees  with  me.  Be  sure  that  you  have  us  two  as 
friends  to  rely  on,  in  case  that  you  actually  need  help  and  protection. 

(C  Sincerely  yours, 

"H.  Penfold." 

As  Stone  finished  reading  this  over  for  a  second  time,  his  face 
wore  an  ugly  look  of  angry  malice  stamped  upon  it.  His  hand 
trembled  as  he  began  to  tear  the  letter  into  small  pieces,  and  drop 
them  into  a  little  streamlet  that  went  babbling  down  towards  the 
river  in  the  valley.  Then  suddenly  he  appeared  to  change  his 
mind,  put  back  the  remaining  half  sheet  of  the  letter  into  the 
envelope,  and  crammed  it  fiercely  into  his  pocket. 

By  degrees  his  fury  calmed  down,  and  he  began  to  consider — 
in  his  usual  cool  fashion — how  best  to  meet  this  new  combination 
of  enemies;  what  their  next  move  might  be,  and  what  his  own 
must  be. 

"  So,  my  lady  (thus  ran  his  thoughts),  this  was  the  morning  call 
at  Encomb,  this  the  shopping,  was  it  ?  By  Jupiter,  all  alike, 
these  women,  up  to  every  trick.  Been  to  a  strange  parson,  eh  ? 
— and  told  him  the  whole  story,  all  about  the  scoundrel,  and  the 
whole  business.  Well,  Mr.  H.  P.,  I  will  owe  you  one  for  this. 
What  the  devil  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  I  should  like  to  know,'' 
etc.,  etc.  Then  he  thought  of  Fitzgerald,  and  his  share  in  the 
matter ;  and  after  much  careful  pondering  over  the  whole  ques- 
tion, resolved  to  use  every  possible  endeavour,  when  they  met,  to 
win  him  over  to  his  side ;  to  agree  to  any  compromise  that  should 
be  proposed,  if  it  were  but  tolerable ;  so  as,  at  least,  to  stay  all 
further  blazoning  abroad  of  the  matter  until  after  the  old  Squire's 
death.  Angry  enough  he  still  was,  but  his  fears  exceeded  even 
his  anger.  There  was  no  knowing  even  now  whether  his  father 
might  not  rally  again,  and  make  a  fresh  will ;  and  if  so,  his  game 
would  be  entirely  ruined.  At  all  hazards,  at  any  cost,  he  must  do 
his  utmost  and  best  to  make  a  friend  of  Fitzgerald,  or  if  not  a 
friend,  a  passive  spectator,  till  the  crisis  was  past. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  he  quickly  made  his  way 
down  the  valley  to  Bickleigh  Bridge. 
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After  looking  in  all  directions  for  his  friend  Fitzgerald,  he 
proceeded  slowly  down  the  valley  in  search  of  him,  following  the 
narrow  winding  road  by  the  side  of  the  river,  closely  scanning 
every  bend  by  the  stream,  and  watching  through  the  tangled 
underwood  for  some  glimpse  of  the  fisherman.  As  he  went  on, 
the  stream  gradually  widened,  and  became  deeper  and  swifter,  from 
the  addition  of  several  smaller  brooks,  which  here  and  there  came 
rushing  down  the  hill  side,  on  either  hand,  and  fell  with  noisy 
glee  into  the  main  river.  Here  and  there  Stone  stopped  to  fish, 
and  took  a  brace  or  two  of  fine,  bright,  golden  trout ;  but  he  was 
too  full  of  anxious  thought  to  fish  well,  and  missed  many  of  the 
fish  that  rose  to  his  fly. 

At  last  he  reached  a  point  in  the  valley  where  the  hills  rose 
abruptly  on  either  side,  sheer  up  from  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
and  the  path  which  he  followed  wound  along  the  edge  of  a  steep, 
slaty  bank  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water,  which  had  here 
settled  down,  after  many  miles  of  swift,  foaming  rapids,  into  a 
long,  narrow,  deep,  known  to  fishermen  and  gamekeepers  as 
"  Clarke's  Pool.''  There,  so  said  local  tradition,  a  man  named 
Clarke,  wandering  homewards  to  Bickleigh  by  night,  many  a  long 
year  ago,  had  been  way-laid,  half-murdered,  and  thrown  into  the 
stream.  It  was  a  dreary  place,  and  the  sullen  waters  looked 
black  and  silent  enough  at  the  foot  of  the  steep,  near  which  Stone 
sat  down  to  await  his  friend's  coming.  Hound  about  the  pool 
some  old  stunted  oak-trees  were  closely  clustered  together,  and 
threw  their  gloomy  shadows  across  the  stream ;  and  here,  in  the 
deep  shade,  Stone  resolved  to  wait  for  his  brother  angler. 

Nor  had  he  long  to  wait.  It  was  a  lovely  and  quiet  spot,  and 
the  soft  murmur  of  the  river  far  away  down  the  glen  shed  a  kind 
of  peaceful,  dreamy  repose  over  the  whole  scene,  which  faintly 
touched  the  heart  even  of  the  miserable  being  who  watched  it.  It 
recalled  to  him  many  a  summer  ramble,  and  many  a  goodly  basket 
of  fish,  in  brighter  and  better  days;  many  a  long  day's  fag- 
through  the  copse,  and  many  a  hearty  feast  by  the  river  side  with 
schoolfellows,  now  scattered  far  and  wide  from  old  Sandymouth, 
and  among  them  these  two  very  men  who  now  looked  on  him  as  a 
.scoundrel.  Then,  they  had  all  been  happy  boys  together,  good 
friends,  and  comrades ;  now  all  was  changed,  and  Stone  could  not 
forget  the  fact,  disguise  it  as  he  would,  that  he  was  now  looked 
upon  with  hatred  and  contempt,  and  that  in  some  measure  he 
deserved  his  fate. 

Not  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  as  bad  as  he  really  was. 
No  thorough  knave,  however  ingenuous,  does  that. 

"  They  are  very  differently  situated/'  he  thought,  "  from  what  I 
am.    If  they  had  been  in  my  place,  they  would  have  done  pretty 
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much  as  I  did.  They  never  had  such  temptations  as  mine.  Look 
at  that  girl  Fanny  Miller.  See  how  she  threw  herself  in  my 
way ;  how  the  deuce  could  I  help  it  ?  As  for  that  fellow  Fitz- 
gerald, he  is  ready  enough  to  preach,  but  how  would  he  have 
practised,  if  he  had  been  shooting  at  Piper's  Island,  every  day, 
with  such  a  girl  as  that  hanging  about  him  at  every  turn ;  con- 
found him  and  his  "  

At  this  moment,  however,  his  meditations  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  sudden,  short,  bark,  and  then  a  cry  of  joy,  from 
Sandie,  the  little  Scotch  terrier,  who  had,  unseen,  followed  him 
down  to  the  river. 

The  next  minute  Fitzgerald  turned  the  corner  of  the  winding 
bend  in  the  path,  and  came  up  to  Stone,  with  the  dog  dancing 
about  his  feet  for  joy. 

"  Well,  Fitzgerald,"  said  he,  cc  come  at  last,  and  I'm  glad  to 
see  you,  and  so,  apparently,  is  Sandie." 

And  then  the  two  shook  hands,  though  somewhat  in  a  cold 
fashion  ;  so  cold,  indeed,  was  Fitzgerald's  manner  that  Stone  could 
not  help  feeling  and  noticing  it. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Fitz  ?  you  seem  down  in  the  mouth 
about  something,  and  better  pleased  to  see  the  dog  than  an  old 
friend." 

"  The  matter  is  plain  enough,  Stone ;  if  you  will  have  it.  I 
can  trust  the  dog;  how  much  can  I  believe  in  you ?" 

"  Oh,"  was  the  fierce  reply ;  "  you're  going  to  cut  up  rough, 
are  you  ?  I  thought  you  might  have  heard  a  word  before  you  flung 
a  fellow  over ;  that's  all.    Curse  the  dog ;  get  out  of  the  way." 

And  then  he  aimed  at  Sandie  a  savage  kick,  and  missed  his 
aim. 

"  I  haven't  flung  you  over  yet,  Stone,  that  I  know  of,  and  as 
to  hearing  what  you  have  to  say,  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  I 
am  ready  enough  to  hear  it." 

"  So  you  seem,"  was  the  sullen  answer,  "  looking  at  me  and 
speaking  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  dog,  or  worse." 

"That  depends,"  said  Fitzgerald,  laughing,  "that  depends 
entirely  on  whose  dog  it  is,  and  what  he's  like.  But,  Stone,  I 
didn't  walk  all  the  way  out  from  Sandy  mouth  to  quarrel  with  you, 
but  rather  to  make  and  to  keep  the  peace.  If  we  can't  be  friends, 
we  need  not  be  enemies,  anyhow." 

"  I  don't  want  it  to  be  enemies,  Fitzgerald,  though  I  must  say 
you  are  rather  hard  on  a  fellow.  So,  come,  let  us  sit  down  here 
under  this  old  ash-tree,  and  smoke  a  pipe  together." 

So,  down  they  sat,  in  the  cool  shade.  Behind  them,  rising 
abruptly  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  stretched  a  roughly  wooded 
hill,  while  immediately  at  their  feet  the  bank  sloped  steeply  down 
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to  the  sullen  waters  of  Clarke's  Pool.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
they  smoked  in  silence;  then  the  talk  wandered  idly  to  and  fro  on 
local  news,  the  old  Squire's  sudden  illness,  and  the  cholera  at 
Sandyrnouth,  which  was  just  then  recovering  from  a  sudden 
attack.  But  then  came  a  lull  when  local  news  was  all  exhausted ; 
both  were  silent,  and  each  knew  what  the  other  was  thinking 
about. 

Stone  wished,  and  yet  feared,  to  open  his  budget ;  while  Fitz- 
gerald wisely  determined  to  hold  his  peace.  At  last,  when  silence 
was  no  more  endurable,  the  coward  conscience  was  driven  to 
speak. 

"  Fitz/'  he  said,  "  you  have  often  said  you  were  my  friend,  and 
my  wife's  friend, — do  you  feel  inclined  to  help  me  now  in  my 
trouble?" 

"  Not  before  I  know  rightly  what  your  trouble  is." 

"  But  you  do  know  it,  Fitz ;  or,  at  least,  I  thought  it  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  by  this  time." 

"  Your  wife's  trouble  I  know,  Stone,  and  I  pity  her  with  all 
my  soul.  But  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I  don't  quite 
know  what  your  trouble  is." 

"  Why,  confound  it,  man,  her  trouble  is  mine,  surely.  If  she 
is  to  be  pitied,  isn't  there  a  grain  of  pity  for  me  ?" 

"But  your  trouble,  Stone,  is  of  your  own  seeking.  You  have 
nobody  but  yourself  to  thank  for  it.  While  she — well,  what  has 
she  done  to  deserve  such  a  curse  as  has  now  fallen  upon  her  ? " 

"  Upon  my  life,  you  are  complimentary  for  an  old  friend ;  but 
when  you  come  to  talk  of  curses,  I  think  I  had  better  hold  my 
tongue.  I  looked  to  you  for  a  word  of  help,  if  not  consolation, 
and  all  I  get  is  a  slap  in  the  face." 

"As  to  old  friends,  Stone,  do  you  think  I  can  forget  that  Mary 
is  my  cousin,  and  that  she  was  near  and  dear  to  me  long  years 
before  she  ever  saw  your  face  ?  Let  us  have  no  more  beating 
about  the  bush.  Your  troubles  I  know  nothing  of,  and  care 
nothing  for.  There,  now,  you  know  my  mind  clearly.  If  you 
have  a  word  to  say  about  her,  and  how  /  can  help  her,  now  is  the 
time  to  say  it.  There  is  nothing — fit  for  a  man  to  do — that  I 
would  leave  undone  for  her  sake." 

u  And  have  you  walked  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  tell  me 
this,  Fitzgerald  ?  Because,  if  you  have,  you  have  had  your  walk 
for  nothing.  As  for  my  wife  and  her  troubles,  as  you  call  them,  I 
want  none  of  your  interference.  What  the  deuce  have  you  got  to 
do  in  the  matter?" 

"What  business  have  I  got?"  repeated  Fitzgerald,  rising  up 
as  he  spoke,  and  atanding  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  ;  "  all  the 
business,  and  every  business,  that  a  man  of  truth  has  to  interfere 
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between  a  cowardly  bully  and  the  woman  whom  he  strikes ;  be- 
tween the  liar  and  his  victim ;  that  is  the  business  and  the 
right  I  have  to  speak,  and  on  that  right  I  mean  to  take  my  stand, 
and  to  see  that  my  cousin — your  hapless  wife — has  fair  play, — so 
far  as  she  can  now  have  it,  at  the  hands  of  a  villain." 

At  this,  Stone  also  rose  up  hastily,  pale  with  anger,  and  almost 
speechless  in  his  fury. 

"O"  he  cried  out  bitterly,  "that's  the  line,  is  it,  my  fine 
gentleman.  You're  mad,  are  you,  at  losing  your  chance  of  making 
a  cousin  into  a  wife  ?  Savage,  because  she  chose  the  godless 
Frank  Stone  instead  of  the  virtuous  William  Fitzgerald  ? — eh  ? 
Well,  well,  it's  all  natural  enough ;  she  preferred  me  to  you,  you 
see ;  she  preferred  the  dross  to  the  fine  gold, — the  sinner  to  the 
saint.  And  all  your  grand  words,  and  all  your  bluster,  can't 
undo  that  little  fact.  The  victim  is  in  the  hands  of  the  tyrant, 
as  you  call  him,  and  he  finds  himself  quite  able  to  manage  his 
own  affairs.  I  recommend  you,  therefore,  my  virtuous  young 
friend,  to  turn  back  to  Sandy  mouth  by  the  way  that  you  came, 
and  not  to  come  meddling  in  matters  which  don't  require  your 
cursed  interference.  There,  now  you  have  got  my  mind.  Yonder 
lies  your  road  !  The  sooner  you  take  it  the  better.  This  way 
you  don't  come." 

Whereupon  Mr.  Stone  planted  himself  firmly  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  path  up-stream,  so  as  to  bar  all  further  progress. 

"  My  way  lies  up  the  river,  and  up  the  river  I  intend  to  go, 
if  I  please,  to  Encombe,  or  elsewhere,  as  I  see  fit." 

There  the  two  young  men  stood  face  to  face,  resolutely,  and 
without  budging  an  inch,  both  determined  to  hold  their  own,  and, 
like  the  two  goats  in  the  fable,  utterly  refusing  to  give  way,  come 
what  might. 

For  a  moment  they  glared  at  each  other  fiercely.  Stone  on 
the  upper  ground,  Fitzgerald  on  a  part  of  the  path  a  few  inches 
lower.  Neither  spoke,  but  in  a  second  Stone's  temper  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  with  a  bitter  curse  he  stooped  forward  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  Fitzgerald  with  a  stick  he  had  caught  up  from 
the  ground.  But,  at  the  very  instant  of  his  aiming  the  blow, 
Sandie,  the  little  terrier,  seeing  his  friend  apparently  in  danger, 
rushed  out  from  a  corner  among  the  bushes,  and  seized  Stone  by 
the  leg.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  from  a  set  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  his  missing  his  aim  at  the  same  moment,  made  him  stumble 
heavily  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank,  and  in  a  trice  sent  him 
swiftly  down  the  steep,  stony  incline,  headlong  into  the  river. 

For  a  moment  Fitzgerald  was  utterly  paralysed  at  the  sight, 
so  suddenly  and  so  swiftly  had  it  all  happened.  A  moment  before, 
and  the  cowardly  liar  and  scoundrel  had  been  standing  face  to 
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face  with  him :  had  aimed  at  him  a  blow  that  might  have  been 
fatal ,  had  it  reached  him ;  now,  he  was  being  borne  swiftly  away 
by  the  deep  swirling  waters ;  and  then  all  at  once  it  flashed  upon 
Fitzgerald  that  the  man,  villain  or  no  villain,  could  not  swim,  and 
that  another  minute  in  that  perilous  current  might  hand  him  over 
to  death. 

Then  came  the  still  more  frightful  thought, — should  he  save 
him,  or  leave  him  to  his  fate, — the  fate  he  so  well  and  richly  de- 
served ? 

Was  there  any  need  for  him  to  endanger  his  own  life  to  save 
such  a  scoundrel  ?  Why  not  leave  him?  No  doubt  it's  a  judg- 
ment on  him.    God's  own  judgment.    Why  interfere  with  that? 

So  whispered  the  devil  in  Fitzgerald's  ear.  "  No,"  replied  his 
good  angel,  "  this  is  all  a  lie.  He  is  your  enemy,  and  is  in  peril 
of  death.  Save  him  at  all  hazards,  and  leave  all  the  consequences 
to  God." 

Such  were  the  hurried  and  distracted  thoughts  which  flashed 
through  Fitzgerald's  mind  in  a  few  seconds.  Then,  he  hesitated 
not  a  moment,  but  rushed  down  the  steep  bank,  and  flinging  off 
his  rough  outer  coat  and  fishing-basket,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  river, — as  he  watched  his  friend's  body  being  swept  away  by 
the  current,  below  the  surface,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

A  few  swift  strokes  brought  him  up  to  the  right  place,  and 
then  diving,  he  made  a  grasp  at  the  coat  of  the  drowning  man. 
But,  good  swimmer  as  he  was,  he  missed  his  aim,  and  the  current 
carried  them  both  further  down  the  pool,  where  some  sharp  stakes 
had  been  set,  to  prevent  poachers  from  netting  the  river.  Here 
he  soon  got  hold  of  his  friend,  and  seizing  him  firmly  by  the  back 
of  the  neck,  swam  steadily  in  to  the  bank.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  climb  the  steep  bank  himself,  and  far  less  easy  to  get  up  the 
helpless  body.  But  the  task  was  done  at  last,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Fitzgerald  had  dragged  the  half-drowned  man  up  the 
bank,  and  was  pouring  brandy  from  a  flask  down  his  throat.  He 
had  not  been  in  the  river  long  enough  to  quench  the  spark  of 
life,  but  he  had  swallowed  much  water,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  began  to  come  to  himself.  At  last,  however,  he  showed 
himself  conscious,  and  his  first  words  were  words  of  sullen  anger. 

"  Confound  you ;  what  are  you  cramming  that  thing  into  my 
mouth  for?" 

"  That  thing,"  replied  his  nurse,' "  is  a  flask  of  brandy,  and  if 
you  hadn't  swallowed  a  good  drop  of  it  five  minutes  ago,  I  would 
not  have  given  much  for  your  life.  You  ought  to  have  more, 
now." 

"What  are  you  doing  to  my  head?" 

"  Nothing,  but  propping  it  up  on  my  fishing  basket." 
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"  What  on  earth  " 

But  here  his  words  failed  him.    Presently  he  began  again. 
«  What  is  the  brandy  for  ?" 

"  Because  you  fell  into  the  river,  and  have  only  just  escaped 

with  your  life." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  my  head  ?    It  feels  all  wrong.-" 
"  I  dare  say  it's  bruised  by  the  fall  among  those  stumps,  out 

in  the  river." 

Then  Fitzgerald  looked  again  more  carefully  at  his  patient, 
and  saw  that  blood  was  flowing  freely  from  a  cut  in  his  head,  and  a 
still  deeper  gash  under  one  of  his  eyes.  The  fact  was  that  just 
as  Fitzgerald  got  hold  of  the  drowning  man  the  second  time,  in 
his  struggles  he  had  been  dragged  against  the  point  of  a  sharp 
stake,  which  had  wounded  him  deeply,  and  in  fact  almost  de- 
stroyed the  eye  itself.  His  face  and  head  were  now  covered  with 
blood,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Fitzgerald  was  able  to 
staunch  the  bleeding.  By  this  time  his  patient  was  almost  in- 
sensible again,  and  required  another  dose  of  brandy,  which  was 
with  difficulty  forced  down  his  throat. 

Then  he  rallied  again  for  a  time,  but  presently  began  to  shiver 
and  show  signs  of  utter  prostration,  so  that  Fitzgerald  was  at  an 
utter  loss  what  to  do.  The  brandy  was  all  gone,  and  Stone,  in 
spite  of  his  friend's  most  earnest  adjurations,  stubbornly  re- 
fused even  to  attempt  to  rise,  much  less  to  walk. 

"  If  you  lie  here  in  your  wet  clothes,  Stone,  I  won't  answer 
for  your  life." 

' '  Well,"  was  the  sullen  reply,  ' c  go  as  soon  as  you  like,  and 
leave  me,  and  take  that  brute  of  a  dog  with  you.  I  shan't  move 
till  I  have  rested — wet  or  dry." 

"  But,  I  tell  you,"  repeated  Fitzgerald,  now  really  angry, 
"  that  your  life  is  not  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if  you  lie  there. 
You  know,  it's  impossible  for  me  to  carry  you ;  so  get  up  and  take 
my  arm ;  the  nearest  farm  is  not  two  miles  off,  and  we  can  get 
you  to  bed  there." 

But  all  he  could  say  was  useless,  and  in  reply  to  it  only  came 
the  sullen  answer  as  before. 

ec  Go — leave  me." 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  the  half- 
drowned  man  there,  under  the  ash  tree,  with  his  head  propped  up 
on  a  fishing-basket,  and  set  off  with  all  speed  to  the  Manor  Farm, 
just  two  miles  and  a  half  away.  He  preferred  doing  this  to  trying 
the  odd  farm-house,  knowing  that  he  might  there  find  all  the  men 
away  from  the  house,  and  thus  lose  time. 

Sandie  and  he  together,  had  a  hard  run  of  it,  uphill,  nearly  all 
the  way,  but  they  reached  the  Manor  Farm  in  half-an-hour,  and 
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there  at  once  got  four  of  the  labourers  to  start  at  once  for  the 
river-side.  But,  with  all  their  expedition,  this  consumed  another 
half-hour,  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  "  Clarke's  Pool,"  and  under 
the  doctor's  direction  got  their  master  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  a 
hurdle  they  had  brought  with  them,  he  was  almost  beyond  all 
human  help.  He  had  lain  there  on  the  wet  earth,  in  clothes  satu- 
rated with  water,  half-stunned  with  a  heavy  fall,  and  faint  from 
loss  of  blood,  for  a  full  hour.  The  result  was  a  deep  and  fatal 
chill,  which  the  brandy  alone  prevented  from  deepening  into  the 
deeper  cold  of  death. 

Fitzgerald  had  taken  the  precaution  of  bringing  some  more 
brandy  with  him,  and  by  frequent  doses  of  this  the  dying  man 
was  kept  alive  till  at  last  he  reached  his  own  house. 

With  what  mingled  feelings  he  was  there  received  by  the  two 
women  whom  he  had  so  deeply  wronged,  my  readers  must  judge 
for  themselves. 

One  thing  was  clear.  However  deep  their  injuries,  however 
fatal  their  own  wounds,  now  for  a  time  at  least  the  past  was  forgot- 
ten. From  the  hearts  of  both  the  sufferers  came  forth  once  more  a 
spark  of  that  womanly,  divine  tenderness,  which  endures  while  life 
lasts  in  those  who  have  ever  truly  loved. 

That  night  Frank  Stone  had  watching  by  his  bedside  kindly 
hands  and  loving  hearts,  and  many  a  prayer  went  up  for  him  to 
that  Ear  which  is  never  turned  away  from  the  cry  of  the  desolate. 

But  of  all  this  he  lay  utterly  unconscious.  He  neither  felt  the 
kindly  hands,  nor  heard  the  loving  words.  Before  the  light  came 
again,  after  a  night  of  troubled  unconscious  moaning,  he  began  to 
show  signs  that  his  brain  was  affected,  and  his  words  were  idle, 
broken,  disjointed  babble.  Curses  on  the  dog  Sandie,  fierce  words 
of  anger  at  Piper's  Island,  Jem  Hawkes,  shouts  of  laughter  at 
Dobbs,  mingled  with  many  a  wild  oath  and  string  of  ribaldry,  at 
which  the  two  women  could  but  shudder  as  they  listened. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

STRIFE. 

"  Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ; 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied." 

Moore. 

When  the  four  labouring  men,  with  Fitzgerald  at  their  head, 
came  up  to  the  Manor  Farm  with  the  body  of  their  master  on  the 
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hurdle,  the  two  women  stood  watching  at  the  door  to  receive 
them. 

<(  Good  God  I"  exclaimed  Mary,  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
ghastly  burden — half  way  across  the  garden — "  Good  God,  Fanny, 
he  is  dead/'' 

Fanny,  however,  stayed  to  make  no  answer,  but  rushed  hastily 
out  of  the  porch,  across  the  grass,  straight  up  to  Fitzgerald. 

"  Oh,  sir  \"  she  cried  out  eagerly,  seizing  the.  doctor  by  the 
arm,  "  Is  he  dead  ?    He  can't  be  dead  /" 

"  No,  no,  my  girl,  he  is  not  dead ;  nor  likely  to  die,  I  hope ; 
though,"'  he  added  in  a  whisper,  "  I  have  not  seen  many  men 
much  nearer  to  death  than  he  was  an  hour  ago/' 

All  through  the  long,  dreary,  night  that  followed,  both  women 
had  watched  tenderly  and  lovingly  by  his  bedside. 

"When  he  had  been  carried  up-stairs,  and  laid  upon  the  bed 
under  the  doctor's  careful  guidance,  Fitzgerald  first  begged  them 
to  allow  him  alone  to  undress  the  sick  man,  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain whether  Stone  had  been  bruised  or  wounded  elsewhere  than 
in  the  head. 

"I  will  first  get  him  comfortably  settled  in  bed/'  he  said, 
"  and  then  you  nurses  shall  come  up  at  once." 

This  was  done  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Fanny  then  followed  her 
mistress  into  the  room,  without  hesitation,  and  apparently  with  no 
fear  of  her  presence  being  rejected.  She  was  most  quiet,  and 
respectful  to  Mary,  taking  her  place  in  a  quiet  corner  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  understanding  by  a  sort  of  instinct  all  that  had  to 
be  fetched  for  the  sick  man's  comfort.  Some  sort  of  right  to  be 
there,  she  felt  she  had ;  but  dared  not  put  it  into  words. 

Her  eyes  said  plainly  enough, 

"  Only  let  me  stay  here, — and  I  will  be  your  slave." 

Mary  looked  into  those  eyes  and  read  their  message  ;  wavered 
for  a  moment, — but  then  answered  it  in  equal  love,  with  her  own, 
by  a  look  which  Fanny  read  at  a  glance.  Then  came  the  long, 
silent  hours  of  watching,  in  which  both  took  part.  Neither  of 
the  two  watchers  slept  for  a  moment,  and  both  heard  all  the 
broken  cries  of  delirium.    Both  heard  these  passionate  words  : 

u  O,  Fanny,  Fanny,  have  mercy  on  me.  Don't  turn  against 
me,  Fanny ;  you  loved  me  once.    Don't  Mil  me." 

They  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  two  women  with  strangely  different 
effect ;  though  both  were  deeply  touched. 

Mary,  they  stung  to  the  very  quick,  in  spite  of  all  her  pity  for 
Fanny  Miller,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  love  that 
had  passed  between  them.  As  he  uttered  'them,  she  was  bathing 
her  husband's  head  with  some  cooling  lotion,  and  doing  what  she 
could  to  quiet  his  feverish  and  restless  tossings  to  and  fro  upon 
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the  bed.  For  a  moment,  she  started  back  from  him,  as  if  in  dread 
of  what  might  come  next.  But,  in  an  instant,  she  recovered  her- 
self and  went  calmly  on  with  her  task,  silently,  patiently,  as 
before. 

Fanny  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  him  who  had  done 
her  such  wrong,  in  intense  pity  for  suffering  which  she  could  do 
nothing  to  relieve, — as  he  tossed  his  hands  from  side  to  side,  and 
babbled  of  his  wild,  delirious,  dreams. 

The  words  "  O,  Fanny,  have  mercy  on  me ;  you  loved  me  once,3' 
distracted  and  broken  as  they  were,  shot  through  her  heart  as  a 
keen  shaft  of  joy,  yet  joy  so  sudden,  and  so  intense,  as  to  be  rife 
with  pain. 

She  dared  not  trust  herself  to  answer  the  passionate  cry,  but 
in  an  instant  had  rushed  forward  and  cast  herself  on  her  knees 
at  the  bedside,  and  for  a  moment  grasped  one  of  the  trembling, 
clutching  hands.  But  that  hand,  instead  of  responding  to  the 
touch  of  love,  tore  itself  fiercely  away ;  and  the  next  words  that 
came  from  the  sufferer's  lips  were  those  of  wild  and  vulgar  jeering, 
and  coarseness, — such  as  made  both  the  listeners'  ears  to  tingle. 

Still  she  knelt  by  the  bedside,  and  still  looked  with  longing 
eyes  at  eyes  unconscious  of  her  mute  but  passionate  appeal,  until 
a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  sobbing  which  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  control. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  she  cried  out,  "  can  nothing — can  nothing  be 
done  for  him  ?  must  he  go  on  raving  and  tossing  himself  about  in 
this  dreadful  way  ?  can  nothing  be  done  ?" 

"  All  that  can  be  done,  Fanny,  is  being  done  here  now,  at  this 
moment.  It  is  but  little, — as  yet,  we  can  do  no  more  than  pray 
for  him.  But  you  'must  be  content,  and  above  all,"  she  added, 
very  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  you  must  be  quiet.  All  these  tears 
and  sobbings  are  of  no  use ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  is  in  any  way 
conscious  of  them,  they  will  be  of  harm  to  him  ;  and  only  make 
bad  worse.  You  must  be  quiet,  or  go  away  at  once,  before  the 
harm  is  done." 

"  Don't  send  me  away,  ma'am,"  cried  the  sobbing  girl,  "  don't 
send  me  away,  and  you  sha'n't  hear  my  voice  again  to-night." 

Then  she  rose  quietly  from  her  knees,  and  crept  softly  back 
to  her  old  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  sank  into  a  chair  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

The  night  after  that  crisis,  seemed  endless,  but  its  long  hours 
came  to  a  close  at  last,  as  the  bitterest  and  darkest  night  will ;  and 
then  rose  the  golden  morning,  all  bright,  and  garish,  and  new ;  as 
morning  will  come  alike  to  the  watcher  and  the  watched  ;  to  the 
happy  and  the  wretched. 
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At  last,  the  sick  man  seemed  to  sleep, — though  it  was  but  a 
broken  and  fitful  rest. 

Then  Mary  with  a  silent  finger,  beckoned  to  her  companion, 
and  signed  to  her  to  leave  the  room ;  cautiously  opened  and  closed 
the  door,  and  the  two  stood  face  to  face  on  the  landing,  outside. 

"  Fanny,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  clear,  distinct  voice,  "  I  thought 
that  we  might  both  have  found  work  together  in  that  room;  but 
I  now  see  it  is  impossible.  Hush  !  girl !  don't  interrupt  me,  lest 
I  say  what  I  may  wish  unsaid.  There  is  my  place,  clearly, — as  his 
wife.  Whether  his  love  is  given  elsewhere  or  not.  You  are  not 
able  to  bear  the  trial  of  such  watching ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  be 
put  to  the  test.  You  shall  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  him  out  of 
this  room, — if  you  will ;  you  shall  have  charge  of  my  boy,  Fanny ; 
but  while  God  spares  him  who  lies  there  a  shattered  wreck, — that 
I  parted  with  in  anger  when  he  last  spoke  to  me — I,  only,  must 
watch  by  his  bedside." 

Then  the  wife  went  back  to  her  lonely  watching ;  and  Fanny 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  slow  steps  went  down  into  the  nursery, 
the  window  of  which  she  had  opened  on  that  fatal  night ;  and  out 
of  which  she  now  looked  at  the  dewy  flowers  and  grass. 

Charley  was  up  and  dressed  already,  and  his  childish  prattle 
gradually  awoke  her  out  of  her  bitter  musings,  and  turned  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel. 

"  It  is  his  boy,"  she  said,  "  he  shall  be  mine  while  he  may." 

All  through  the  long  illness  that  followed,  the  weary  days  of 
pain,  troubled  delirium,  and  half  conscious  awakening,  "  Little 
Sunshine  "  kept  watch  by  her  husband's  bedside ;  and  there,  too, 
day  by  day,  came  Fitzgerald,  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  that  human 
skill  could  do  to  relieve  the  sick  man.  And  most  thankful  was 
Mary  to  have  such  a  friend  and  adviser  in  the  time  of  her  trouble. 

But  the  patient  himself  was  a  troublesome  one ;  self-willed 
and  sullen ;  always  moaning  bitterly  over  his  sufferings,  and 
always  inclined  to  resist  the  advice  or  order  of  nurse  and  doctor. 
He  thus  fought  against  recovery,  and  again  and  again  threw  him- 
self back  a  stage  further  from  recovery,  and  gave  the  disease  new 
hold  over  a  frame  already  weakened  by  a  life  of  self-indulgence, 
and  now  shattered  by  the  sudden  calamity  that  had  befallen  him. 
The  very  things  which  the  doctor  forbade,  these  precisely  Stone 
insisted  on  doing,  and  very  often  did.  All  the  rules  laid  down  for 
him  as  to  food  and  drink,  he  utterly  refused  to  obey ;  and  as  far 
as  he  could  and  dared,  ate  and  drank  what  was  deemed  injurious 
for  him. 

By  degrees,  in  spite  of  all  that  Fitzgerald  could  do, — skilful 
and  patient  as  he  was, — the  sick  man  slowly  sank  into  what 
seemed  like  a  state  of  low  fever ;  gradually  getting  weaker,  more 
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irritable  and  self-willed.  Then  a  fresh  trouble  befel  him.  In- 
flammation attacked  the  eye  which  had  been  so  severely  wounded 
by  the  sharp  stake  in  the  river :  and  severe  pain  set  in  which  all 
the  doctor's  art  was  powerless  to  relieve.  Sharper  and  sharper 
grew  the  agony,  until  it  suddenly  threatened  to  touch  the  brain 
again,  and  Fitzgerald's  fears  as  to  the  issue  grew  suddenly  deep. 

"  It's  of  no  use  hiding  it  from  you,  Mary/'  he  said  to  her  one 
morning ;  "  but  if  he  does  not  entirely  and  implicitly  obey  my  direc- 
tions now,  in  every  respect,  I  would  not  give  a  day's  purchase  for 
his  life.  If  he  will  not  do  what  he  is  told,  we  must  use  force — 
as  far  as  force  in  such  a  case  is  practicable.  The  sight  of  that  eye 
is,  I  fear,  gone,  and  if  brain  disease  sets  in,  the  other  will  follow, 
and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  will  sink." 

"  All  that  can  be  done,  Willy,  shall  be  done.  God  knows  that 
I  would  give  my  life,  even  now,  to  save  him,  if  only  that  he  might 
have  time  and  strength  to  repent.  But,  as  to  force,  you  know 
and  can  judge  for  yourself  of  what  avail  force  can  be  in  his  case." 

"  I  see  and  know  it  all,"  he  answered,  "  and  the  terrible  thing 
is  that  I  can  do  so  little  to  help  you ;  my  very  presence  irritates 
him  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  dread  to  show  myself  inside  the  door ; 
disguised  even  as  I  am  in  this  strange  old  rough  coat  and  hat " 
(which  he  had  purposely  assumed)  "  he  half  suspects  me ;  but  still  I 
will  do  my  best  and  utmost,  you  may  be  sure.  Yon  must  pretend 
to  have  called  in  a  new  opinion." 

The  disguise  was  kept  up  most  carefully,  and  Fitz,  by  cautiously 
avoiding  all  speech  within  the  patient's  hearing,  and  assuming  a 
rough  manner  totally  opposed  to  his  own  usual  style,  at  last  hoped 
that  he  had  managed  to  deceive  the  sick  man  into  a  more  tranquil 
state.  What  force,  therefore,  could  be  safely  used,  was  adopted, 
and  for  a  day  or  two  things  took  a  brighter  turn.  All  at  once, 
however,  came  a  fatal  relapse. 

Always  suspicious,  Stone  suddenly  gave  way  to  his  old  frame 
of  mind,  and  conceived  the  notion,  from  which  nothing  could  shake 
him,  that  the  doctor  and  nurse  had  conspired  together  to  kill 
him. 

He  declared  that  the  room  was  intolerably  hot,  and  the  whole 
place  so  stifling,  that  they  meant  to  suffocate  him ;  that  either 
window  or  door  must  be  opened — and  should  be  opened — if  not  by 
them,  he  would  do  it  himself. 

All  this  he  signified  by  many  broken,  incoherent,  violent  words, 
and  by  many  wild,  passionate,  gestures ;  and  as  the  fit  first  broke 
out  when  his  nurse  was  alone  with  him,  she  was  more  than  usually 
terrified  and  puzzled  what  to  do. 

Fitzgerald  had  positively  ordered  the  room  to  be  kept  up  to  a 
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certain  temperature,  and  distinctly  told  her  that  anything  like  the 
least  draught  of  cold  air  might  be  fatal. 

The  moment  he  came,  she  communicated  her  fresh  cause  of 
trouble  in  a  whisper  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  whisper  which  even 
Stone's  keen  ears  could  not  overhear. 

"  Never  mind/''  said  the  doctor,  "  how  violent  he  becomes, 
keep  both  door  and  window  close  shut,  at  all  hazards.  The  air  is 
now  down  as  low  as  he  can  possibly  bear  it,  and  must  not  go  down 
any  lower." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you  so  soon  to-day,  but  I 
have  other  patients  to  see — some  ten  miles  off — and  must  be  on 
my  way.    God  bless  and  be  with  you."  ■ 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  old  violence  and  murmur 
against  the  heat  again  broke  out,  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever, 
and  Mary  had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  prevent  the  sick  man 
from  getting  out  of  his  bed,  and  rushing  to  the  door. 

To  reason  with  him  was  utterly  useless,  as  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  he  understood  what  was  said,  and  he  was  moreover 
in  such  a  state  of  pain  and  exasperation  as  to  be  deaf  to  all  remon- 
stance,  even  if  he  did  understand  it. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  became  more  composed,  and  as  she  came 
over  to  the  bedside  with  a  glass  of  medicine  which  had  been  ex- 
pressly ordered  for  him,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  very  quietly  as 
if  to  take  it.  With  one  hand  he  took  the  glass  quietly  enough, 
and  then  suddenly  with  the  other  seizing  on  a  bottle  standing  on  a 
table  by  his  bedside,  he  with  all  his  force  hurled  both  glass  and 
bottle  through  the  window.  It  was  a  lattice  window,  and  close  to 
the  bed.  The  violence  of  the  blow  had  not  only  smashed  many 
panes  of  glass,  but  carried  away  a  large  square  of  the  lattice 
itself. 

The  day  chanced  to  be  cold  and  stormy,  with  wild  gusts  of 
bitter  rain,  and  in  a  moment  there  swept  across  the  room  a  keen 
blast  of  raw  air,  that  chilled  even  Mary  herself. 

For  a  second  she  was  utterly  aghast,  and  stood  petrified  with 
horror  at  what  he  had  done,  while  the  patient  flung  himself  back 
on  his  pillow,  as  if  in  absolute  content. 

A  single  glance  told  her  of  the  utter  peril  in  which  he  lay,  and 
that  alone  she  was  utterly  unable  to  remedy  it.  She  rang,  there- 
fore, loudly  and  fiercely  for  immediate  help,  and  abundant  help 
was  at  hand.  But  before  anything  could  be  done  that  was  really 
effective,  (while  a  messenger  had  been  sent  off  post  haste  for  the 
nearest  glazier),  rain  and  wind  had  completely  deluged  the  room 
with  a  degree  of  bitter  cold  which  no  contrivance  could  prevent, 
and  for  a  time  no  remedy  could  lessen. 

In  fact,  the  mischief  which  Fitzgerald  dreaded  was  done; 
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I  inflammation  set  in  that  night,  then  followed  erysipelas,  and  with  it 
fresh  mischief  in  the  brain. 

A  great  doctor  was  telegraphed  for  that  night  from  Exeter,  and 

|  came  in  due  time  :  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  could  now 
stay  the  peril,  or  check  the  disease. 

Many  a  weary  day  of  sorrow,  and  night  of  anxious  watching 
had  Mary  undergone;  undergone  lovingly  and  patiently  for  the 
man  whom  she  loved  not,  and  who  had  now  openly  declared  his 
love  for  another.  But  the  night  that  followed  the  breaking  of  the 
window  was  the  darkest  and  saddest  of  them  all. 
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In  the  wide  territory  between  Incredulity  and  Faith  lies  the 
Debateable  Land  of  Dreams,  a  region  in  which  we  all  wander 
now  and  then,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  while  the  subject  of  the 
golden  or  ghastly  vision  seems  to  be  chosen  for  us  by  a  power,  if 
not  external  to  ourselves,  at  least  for  a  time  beyond  our  control. 
It  is  a  region,  too,  on  which  we  love  to  talk  and  to  speculate,  to 
make  fierce  assertions,  and  to  hold  very  strong  opinions ;  for,  how- 
ever fierce  or  strong  the}^  may  be,  both  are  much  more  easily  made 
than  refuted.  Every  man  may  have  his  oWn  pet  theory  about 
dreams,  which  he  holds  fast  like  '  grim  death  ' — as  a  vital  article 
of  his  creed — in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  by  his  friend  who 
clings  to  an  opposite  theory,  which  he  also  regards  as  necessary 
to  his  own  personal  salvation,  with  equal  tenacity. 

Often  enough,  Credulity  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  trim, 
showily-dressed  housemaid  at  6,  Lower  Providence  Square.  She 
is  fond  of  having  her  fortune  told,  and  hearing  how  to  get  lucky 
dreams.  She  believes  firmly  in  a  tawny  gipsy  woman  who 
knows  when  quarter-day  is  at  hand,  and  talks  to  Betty  through 
the  area-railings.  She  listens  reverentially  to  the  Sybil's  exposi- 
tion of  last  night's  vision,  and  drinks  in  every  vague  scrap  of  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  good  time  coming,  and  'the  genteel  young 
man  in  black,'  with  undisguised  delight. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pole  we  have  Incredulity,  in  the 
person  of  the  rather  clever  young  man  at  evening  parties,  who 
has  heard  Professor  Pepper  lecture  on  all  mysteries  above  and 
under  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  those  of 
the  Cock  Lane  Ghost.  He  is  a  member  of  '  The  Glapham  Uni- 
versal Mechanics  Institute  and  Debating  Society]  and  talks  pro- 
foundly about  humbug.  "  People,"  he  says,  "  eat  too  much  pork, 
f>r  cold  veal  for  supper,  and  then,  of  course,  they  dream  dreams ; 
and,  not  content  with  dreaming,  they  must  needs  have  a  reason 
for  their  visions,  and  find  in  them  some  special  meaning." 

The  whole  idea  of  the  pork  and  veal  theory  is,  of  course,  a 
very  noble  and  ingenious  one ;  but,  unhappily  for  our  young 
genius  from  Clapham,  it  does  somehow  happen  that  people  who 
indulge  neither  in  the  one  dainty  nor  the  other,  will  persist  in 
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I  dreaming ;  whether  they  go  to  bed  supperless  or  not.  Moreover, 
I  between  the  dense  ignorance  of  Providence  Square  and  refined 
intellect  of  Clapham  there  comes  a  whole  host  of  educated  people, 
men  and  women  from  all  ranks,  possessed  of  brains  and  intelli- 
|  gence,  who  "  do  not  quite  know  what  to  say  about  dreams"  In 
the  first  place,  in  a  certain  wise  and  holy  book, — to  which  all 
give  the  first  and  supreme  place — there  are  records  of  certain 
wondrous  dreams  about  the  nature  and  result  of  which  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt.  Besides,  they  have  themselves  read  else- 
where, or  heard  on  good  authority,  accounts  of  so  many  remark- 
able dreams,  visions,  and  supernatural  appearances,  that  'there 
must  be  some  truth  in  them.' 

"  The  philosophic  mind,"  says  Prescott,*  "  may  smile  with  con- 
tempt at  popular  fancies,  convinced  that  the  general  experience  of 
mankind  contradicts  the  existence  of  apparitions ;  that  such  nar- 
ratives are  vague  and  ill-authenticated,  that  they  never  or  rarely 
appeal  to  more  than  one  sense,  while  most  of  them  are  open  to 
some  charge  of  illusion ;  that  they  appear  only  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement, and  in  seasons  of  solitude  and  obscurity;  that  they 
come  for  no  explicable  purpose,  and  without  perceptible  result, 
and,  therefore,  may  in  every  case  be  safely  imputed  to  a  diseased 
or  deluded  imagination." 

These  words  of  Prescott,  like  all  he  ever  wrote,  are  well- 
weighed  and  thoughtful,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  their 
entire  aspect  is  changed  by  those  that  follow,  when  he  goes  on  to 
say : — "  But,  if  in  the  midst  of  these  solemn  musings,  our  philo- 
sopher's candle  chance  to  go  out,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  he 
could  continue  to  pursue  them  with  the  same  stoical  serenity.  In 
short,  no  man  is  quite  so  much  a  hero  in  the  dark  as  in  the  day- 
light, in  solitude  as  society,  in  the  gloom  of  the  churchyard  as  in 
the  blaze  of  the  drawing-room." 

"  Hidden  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  every  man,"  says  an  old 
writer,  "  there  is  a  grain  of  faith — call  it  credulity,  superstition, 
or  what  not — still,  a  living  grain  of  readiness  to  believe,  which 
will  never  suffer  him  to  forget  that  he  himself  is  a  spirit,  and 
that  round  about  him  lies  an  unseen  kingdom  in  which  spiritual 
life  abounds — whether  men  confess  or  deny  it."  From  this  un- 
seen world  we  are  divided  but  by  a  narrow  line,  which  may  be 
crossed'  at  a  single  step,  and  out  of  it  continually  come  words, 
warnings,  sounds,  or  voices,  that  whether  we  understand  them  or 
not  have  in  them  a  message  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
our  immediate  understanding  of  it  has  nothing  to  do.  This,  in 
some  shape  and  to  some  degree  or  other,  has  been  the  belief  of  every 
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age  and  of  „every  nature,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  state  of 
culture  ;  from  the  days  when  foolish  heathens  worshipped  at  the 
silver  shrine  of  Diana,  or  the  altar  of  '  the  unknown  God,'  to  our 
own  time  when  wiser  Christians  on  the  Stock  Exchange  worship  a 
golden  calf. 

Every  now  and  then  the  curtain  is  as  it  were  lifted  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  unseen ;  and  it  is  neither 
just  nor  logical  to  treat  that  glimpse  as  visionary  simply  because 
it  touches  on  things  before  unknown  to  us,  or  of  which  we  cannot 
at  once  see  either  the  exact  meaning  or  purpose.  Three  such 
glimpses  are  now  before  us,  and  to  these  we  call  our  reader's  best 
attention,  vouching  only  for  the  truth  of  our  facts,  and  leaving 
them,  as  Daniel  O'Rourke  did  his,  'to  tache  their  own  moral'  The 
Three  Stories  are  wholly  dissimilar,  but  of  their  truth  we  have  the 
strongest  possible  evidence. 

In  the  spring  of  1842  four  young  Englishmen  were  dreamily 
floating  down  the  Nile  in  their  fast  and  trim-built  yacht  Leona. 
On  one  special  March  evening  which  had  followed  a  blazing  hot 
day,  they  anchored  for  the  night  in  a  quiet  bend  of  the  river,  not 
far  from  the  grand  ruins  of  Karnak.  Between  the  ruined  temples 
and  the  river  stretched  a  patch  of  smooth  green  sward,  and  far 
inland,  over  the  shore,  the  mountain  lines  growing  dim  and 
shadowy  faded  away  into  the  night.  There  were  no  masts  upon 
the  river  but  the  Leona's,  and  everywher  ereigned  solemn  silence. 

The  voyagers  drank  their  coffee,  smoked  Latakia,  and  gos- 
sipped  for  some  two  hours,  when  Langford,  one  of  the  party, 
vowed  that  he  was  sleepy  and  went  below.  The  other  three  re- 
mained on  deck — for  the  air  was  cool  and  refreshing,  the  tobacco 
good,  and  the  moon  at  her  full — and  thus  all  things  conspired  to 
make  three  good  talkers  forget  time,  and  gossip  on  far  down  into 
the  night.  Midnight  was  not  far  off,  the  trio  still  talked  on, 
when  their  conversation  all  at  once  stopped,  as  their  companion 
Langford,  with  rather  a  sleepy  face,  emerged  from  below,  and  in  a 
sharp  voice  demanded :  "  If  they  ever  meant  to  stop  their  con- 
founded long  gossip,  the  row  of  which  was  forcing  its  way  down 
into  the  cabin  V* 

"  For  the  last  half-hour,"  he  added,  "  have  I  been  vainly 
trying  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep — and  now  I  give  it  up  in  despair." 

"But  you  have  been  down,  old  fellow,  for  two  hours  or 
more." 

"  True,"  said  Langford,  "  true ;  but  the  first  hour  and  a  half  I 
spent  in  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  dream  which,  after  all,  wouldn't  be 
got  rid  of,  and  ever  since  I  really  woke  your  long  tongues  have 
kept  me  in  a  state  of  continual  " 

*  Poor  creature !  poor  creature !"  exclaimed  the  whole  party. 
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"  Come  up  and  tell  your  dream,  Langford,  and  have  a  pipe  of  that 
wonderful  tobacco  we  got  last  night.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
the  dream  that  wouldn't  be  got  rid  of." 

They  would  hear  of  no  denial,  and  amid  much  applause,  as 
well  as  many  a  bitter  joke  against  all  dreamers  and  all  dreams, 
Langford  at  last  agreed  to  tell  his  story. 

"  I  was-  very  tired,"  said  he,  "  when  I  went  below,  and  soon 
fell  fast  asleep.  After  some  time  I  began  to  dream  ;  and  never  in 
my  life  with  so  deep  and  entire  a  feeling  of  being  a  sharer  in  real, 
not  imaginary,  scenes.  I  was  all  at  once  in  London — in  Oxford 
Street.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  omnibi,  cabs,  and  all  other 
vehicles  rushed  that  stony  " 

"  How  about  the  wooden  pavement,  Langford  V 

"  Well,  stony  or  wooden,  just  as  you  like.  All  I  know  is, 
that  there  was  the  usual  terrific  row  going  on,  as  I  strolled 
leisurely  on,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  way.  Where  I  was  going 
I  knew  not." 

"  That's  the  truest  thing  you've  said  yet,  Langford.  Loafing 
about  was  always  your  peculiar  forte.    But  go  on." 

"  Exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do.  But  as  usual,  you  fellows 
interrupt  with  your  senseless  remarks.  Before  I  could  decide 
where  I  was  going,  just  as  I  reached  the  corner  of  Baker  Street, 
where  an  old  friend  of  ours  lives,  the  whole  scene  changed.  I 
was  in  an  old-fashioned  bedroom  at  No.  1520,  my  friend's  house, 
and  there  before  me  in  a  bed  lay  old  Mr.  Gritt,  very  ill,  and  appa- 
rently dying.  His  face  only  appeared  above  the  clothes,  but  one 
glimpse  of  that  was  sufficient  to  tell  me  that  the  owner  of  it  was 
well  known  to  me,  and  that  death  was  at  hand.  One  other  per- 
son besides  myself  stood  by  his  bedside,  and  that  one  was  Sarah, 
an  old  servant  of  my  mother's,  who  lives  at  the  other  side  of 
London.  Utterly  amazed  at  the  whole  scene,  and  especially  at 
her  presence,  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  '  What  on  earth  are  yow 
doing  here,  Sarah  V  when  the  old  man,  with  uplifted  hand,  signed 
to  me  to  be  silent,  and  then  uttered  these  words — 

" '  Take  my  blessing,  Frank,  before  I  go.' 

"  Then  with  a  sudden  start  I  awoke." 

"  Is  that  all  V  interrupted  Gifford,  "  because  if  it  is  all,  I  beg 
to  3ay  that  I  consider  your  dream  one  of  the  most  trumpery  I 
ever  heard  of, — especially  after  such  a  grand  opening." 

"  When  did  you  last  hear  from  Sarah  V  said  Malice  the 
second ;  "  I  thought  he  was  fearfully  anxious  to  get  his  letters 
this  morning." 

M  Laugh  away,  quiz  away,  sceptics ;  and  when  tired,  you  shall 
hear  whether  it  is  all  or  not." 

After  some  minutes'  neat  sparring,  he  began  again. 
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"  No,  it  is  not  all.  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  again  was  at 
1520  in  Baker  Street;  not  now  in  the  bed-room,  but  in  the  hall 
at  the  foot  of  a  very  narrow  flight  of  stairs.  Down  these  narrow 
stairs  the  undertaker's  men  were  bringing  a  large,  brass-nailed, 
coffin.  The  coffin  was  both  long  and  broad ;  while  the  stairs 
were  narrow  and  winding ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  the  descent  was  managed ;  not  without  twice  lowering  the 
coffin  to  the  ground.  On  the  lid  I  saw  plainly  the  name  and  age 
of  my  friend,  '  0.  Gritt,  aged  67.'  In  another  moment  I  was  again 
awake." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Gifford,  "  is  that  all  ?  or  does  Sarah  appear 
on  the  tapis  once  more  T 

"  All  V  'said  the  dreamer, — "  all  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  what  more  can  you  want  ?  Isn't  it  as  complete 
and  respectable  a  dream  as  possible  ?  Ought  I  to  have  put  on  a 
hat-band  for  old  Gritt,  or  paid  the  funeral  charges  V 

And  then  followed  a  whole  train  of  good-natured  banter  for 
which  we  have  no  space. 

A  month  or  two  passed  away,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
utterly  forgotten,  when,  after  many  wanderings,  they  got  to  Cairo, 
where  the  whole  party  found  letters  awaiting  them.  One,  from 
his  brother  to  Langford,  contained  the  following  postscript : — 

"  By-the-way,  Charley,  before  I  finish  this  scrawl,  I  must  tell 
you  one  scrap  more.  Old  Gritt  is  dead.  You  remember  the  old 
fellow  in  Baker  Street  ?  He  was  ill  long,  and,  to  my  amazement, 
sent  for  me.  I  went,  of  course,  and  found  him  alone  in  dingy 
old  No.  1520,  with  not  a  soul  in  the  house  but  one  old  scarecrow 
of  a  charwoman,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  waiting  on  him. 
When  my  mother  heard  of  his  forlorn  condition,  she  insisted  on 
sending  Sarah — pet  Sarah,  mind — to  take  care  of  the  old  boy, 
and  so  she  did,  to  the  last.  I  did  all  I  could,  but  he  sank  rapidly, 
and  died  within  a  week.  He  left  us  all  Rings,  but  you,  who,  he 
said,  wanted  his  blessing  more  than  a  Ring.  I  was  at  his  funeral 
on  the  26th  of  March  (the  very  day  of  the  dream),  and  a  tiresome 
affair  it  %vas.  The  coffin  was  so  long  and  so  broad  that  the  un- 
dertaker's men  had,  in  getting  it  down  stairs,  to  turn  and  twist 
it  over  several  times.  You  remember,  old  Gritt  was  some  six  feet 
high  without  his  shoes,  and  a  very  uncomfortable  time  he  must 
have  had  of  it, — coming  clown  those  stairs." 

This  postscript  Langford  read  aloud  to  his  friends,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  greatly  to  their  amazement.  The  plain,  simple  facts, 
which  no  amount  of  special  pleading  could  invalidate,  and  the 
arch-heretic  Colenso  himself  could  not  do  away  with,  were  of  the 
most  startling  kind,  and  spoke  for  themselves.  Here  was  a  man 
many  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  England,  in  a  boat  on  the 
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Nile,  and  on  a  certain  night  in  March  he  sees  what  is  g«m J  on 
in  Baker  Street,  and  hears  a  dying  man  give  him  his  bless  ng. 
Two  months  later,  by  the  ordinary  channel  he  receives  a  lettei. 
from  his  brother,  telling  him  as  news  what  he  himself  had  wit- 
nessed on  the  very  night  of  its  occurrence. 

What  the  message  was  which  this  strange  vision  conveyed 
toLangforditis  not  for  us  to  say.    He  may  have  known  and 
felt  it,  and  learned  from  it,  at  least,  to  believe  that 
"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy," 
and  channels  by  which  intelligence  may  flash  from  soul  to  soul, 
at  a  pace  into  which  time  and  space  cannot  enter,  and  compared 
to  which  the  swift  electric  fluid  flies  on  tardy  wings. .  _ 

Case  No.  II.  speaks  more  plainly,  and  Langford  is  again  the 
speaker,  though  not  the  hero  of  the  story. 

1  In  a  certain  hospital,  in  the  year  185-,  there  walked  a  cer- 
tain student  named  Celsus.  He  was  a  young,  hard-working, 
fellow,  with  little  money  in  his  pocket,  hut  possessed_  of  a  c  ear 
brain,  and  love  for  work.  .  He  had  lodgings  in  a  quiet,  desolate 
little  square,  called  Spittle's  Inn,  Borough,  and  here  he  was  to  be 
found  every  evening  after  a  certain  hour,  hard  at  work ;  but  ins 
dining-room  was  in  a  more  fashionable  quarter  for  he  was  a 
member  of  the  'Kosmos,'  a  quiet  little  medical  club  m  Elysram 
Place.  One  evening  in  May  he  left  the  <  Kosmos  toretire  to 
his  lodgings,  about  9  p.m.,  having  stayed  awhile  with  a iriend  or 
two  to  talk  over  the  previous  night's  debate  He  had  dmed 
lightly  and  sparingly,  as  he  always  did,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh 
at  some  final  morsel  of  valedictory  remark,  was  descending  the 
broad  steps  into  the  well-lighted  street.  As  he  did  so  he  chanced 
to  look  across  the  way  at  an  opposite  gas-lamp,  and  there  to  his 
own  utter,  intense,  amazement,  he  beheld  his  own  identical  sell ; 
his  own  queer  little  country  hat,  stick  dress,  figure-  tout  em, 
semble  '-complete.  Once  and  again  he  looked  ;  there  was  no 
mistake  whatever;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  but  there  he  stood, feeling 
'like  Cerberus,  two  gentlemen  at  once.' 

Suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be  Smith,  the 
practical  joke  man  (who  was  always  rigging  some  one  or  other 
of  his  fellow  Kosmites)  purposely  dressed  up  after  his  Celsus  own 
fashion  He  therefore  ran  across  the  road  hastily  to  confront  the 
said  Smith,  but,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  when  he  reached 
the  gas-lamp,  the  practical  joker  was  coolly  standing  on  the 
Kosmos'  steps,  which  he  himself  had  that  moment  left.  As  he 
re-crossed  the  road,  his  seeming  dovkle  descended  the  steps  very 
elowly,  gravely  walked  down  Elysium  Place,  till  he  got  to  the 
next  street,  where  he  turned  the  corner,  and  disappeared. 
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"  I'll  have  my  revenge,"  thought  Celsus,  as  he  strode  wrath- 
fully  down  the  broad  pavement ;  "  I'll  serve  that  fellow  out  to- 
morrow." 

Meanwhile  on  he  walked  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the 
centre  of  Ebrington  Place,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  mighty  gas- 
lamp,  which  flings  a  broad  ray  of  light  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  into  the  gloom  of  four  diverging  cross-roads.  When  he 
reached  this  point,  there,  standing  close  under  the  shadow  of  that 
huge  central  lamp,  was  now  to  be  seen,  clearly,  unmistakably, 
and  impudently  (as  poor  Celsus  said),  the  thing  with  that  country 
hat  on  its  head,  carrying  the  well-known  thorn  stick,  and  dressed 
as  Celsus  only  dressed ! 

What  was  to  be  done  ?    What  could  be  done  ? 

In  his  extreme  hurry  and  agitation,  the  medical  student's 
first  impulse  was  to  rush  up  to  the  post,  seize  his  friend  Smith, 
and  demand  an  explanation.  But  no  sooner  had  he  dashed 
across  the  road,  and  got  to  the  lamp,  than  the  thing  vanished 
once  more  ! 

Poor  Celsus  began  to  feel  cold  and  chilly ;  in  fact,  he  was 
frightened.  He  clenched  his  stick,  pulled  his  hat  firmly  over  his 
brow,  walked  resolutely  on,  and  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  whole  affair  was  the  mere  bilious  result  of  indigestion ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  perfect  health  at 
that  moment,  as  he  had  been  for  months.  He  had  tried  walking 
fast,  he  would  now  try  a  slower  pace ;  but  neither  plan  availed 
him  in  the  least.  At  every  street  corner,  under  every  chief  lamp, 
there  stood  the  thing  looking  like  Smith, — whether  really  he  or 
not.  At  last,  however,  when  Celsus  was  almost  beside  himself, 
it  vanished  altogether,  and  for  the  last  half-mile  of  his  walk  he 
saw  only  ordinary  men  and  women  of  common  flesh  and  blood. 
It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  at  length  rang  at  the  gate- 
bell  of  his  lodgings,  in  one  of  the  highest  rooms  of  which,  that 
next  to  the  roof, — was  his  own  special  sanctum. 

"  Once  there,"  he  thought,  "  and  a  quiet  pipe  will  soon  set  me 
all  right  again." 

He  half  expected  as  the  gate  swung  back,  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  ghostly  likeness  of  himself  peeping  over  the  servant's 
shoulder.  But,  all  was  as  usual.  Mrs.  Tomkins,  sleepy  and 
grumbling,  admitted  him  at  the  inner  door,  gave  him  a  lighted 
candle  as  usual,  growled  out  '  Good-night,'  and  disappeared.  The 
three  flights  of  stairs  were  soon  cleared,  and  in  a  few  seconds  his 
hand  turned  the  well-known  handle  of  the  door.  It  opened  as 
usual ;  the  fire  was  blazing  cheerily ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
servant,  knowing  his  want  of  punctuality,  had  lighted  both  his 
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candles.  His  favourite  arm-chair  was  in  its  usual  place,  between 
the  table  and  the  fire ;  but,  it  was  not,  as  usual,  unoccupied. 

There,  in  his  own  chair,  reading  cosily,  with  his  bach  to  the 
door,  sat  the  thing,  shade,  shadow,  spectre,  or  whatever  the  reader 
may  choose  to  call  it ! 

This  was,  indeed,  a  climax  unendurable.  Celsus  instantly 
flung  down  japanned  candlestick,  cleared  flights  of  stairs  as  if 
with  seven-league  boots,  rushed  through  passages,  annihilated 
Mrs.  Tomkins,  and  at  last  breathed  freely  when  once  more  able 
to  breathe,  in  the  crowded  street. 

He  tried  to  sleep  that  night  at  a  neighbouring  hotel ;  but,  as 
may  be  supposed  not  successfully.  The  next  morning,  after  infi- 
nite misgivings,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  his  chambers, 
and  tell  his  landlady  what  had  happened.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  the  whole  house  full  of  bustle  and  confusion.  During  the 
night,  a  huge  beam  which  supported  the  roof,  had  given  way,  and 
coming  clown  with  a  heavy  crash  had  dashed  his  bedstead  into  a 
hundred  pieces  !  Had  he  slept  there  as  usual  he  would  have 
been  but  as  one  of  the  shattered  fragments. 

Celsus  had  to  look  out  for  other  lodgings,  and  in  a  couple  of 
days  was  as  hard  at  work  as  ever ;  with,  perhaps,  a  paler  cheek — 
and  let  us  hope — not  without  a  thankful  heart. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  two  cases  from  that  point 
of  view  in  which  they  resemble  one  another.  Taking  for  granted 
that  both  are  genuine,  (and  both  rest  on  the  strongest  possible 
evidence), — each  must  be  regarded  as  the  interference  of  some- 
thing beyond  merely  human  power ;  both  are,  then,  instances  of 
the  supernatural. 

"  In  case  No.  1,"  says  the  clever  young  man  from  Clapham, 
"there  is  no  cause,  object,  or  design  for  an  interference  of  Provi- 
dence ;  we  hear,  too,  of  no  result ;  ergo,  no  such  interference  took 
place.  In  case  No.  2,  there  is  an  apparent  design,  a  good  cause, 
a  real  result ;  therefore,"  say  such  reasoners,  "  an  interference  MAY 
have  taken  place,  though  on  the  whole  we  rather  doubt  it." 

Others,  again,  receive  such  a  case  as  No.  2,  with  open  ears  and 
ready  complacency,  and  believe  it  heartily  if  told  on  good  autho- 
rity— in  spite  of  all  wise  young  men,  whether  from  Gotham  or 
Clapham. 

We  would  suggest  to  any  readers,  really  in  earnest  about  such 
matters,  the  following  points  for  consideration : — 

Are  we  to  receive  case  No.  2,  simply  because  we  see  in  it  a 
fit  reason  for  God's  interference,  merely  because  we,  in  our  clever- 
ness, think  it  a  proper  occasion  for  His  interference — in  the  saving 
of  a  man's  life  ? 

Is  it  quite  clear  that  there  may  not  be  proper  occasions  which 
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we  cannot  discern,  and  reasons  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  ? 

Or,  again,  are  we  to  reject  case  No.  1,  not  because  it  is  more 
improbable  than  the  other,  but  because  we  can  see  in  it  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  it's  happening  at  all,  and  no  clear  result  ensuing 
from  it  ? 

Langford,  we  say,  floated  on  down  the  Nile,  after  his  dream ; 
sailed  hither  and  thither  in  Mediterranean  waters ;  ate,  drank, 
and  was  merry  at  Rome  and  elsewhere ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  is  at  this  moment  pretty  much  what  he  was  when  he  fell 
asleep  in  that  vagrant  yacht,  the  Leona.  We  really  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  why  he  should  have  such  dreams,  &c. 

But,  are  there  no  reasons  which  %ve  cannot  divine  %  No  re- 
sults which  we  cannot  see  ?  No  seeds  sown  the  fruit  of  which 
is  sure,  though  far  off?  No  voices,  which  some  cannot  hear, 
though  others  can  ?  No  warnings  sent  by  secret  and  private 
hands — to  individual  souls  on  earth,  in  a  language  which  others 
hear  not,  at  times  to  which  others  pay  no  heed  ? 

If  one  warning  save  a  man's  life,  why  not  another  help  to 
assure  a  man's  soul  in  the  belief  of  an  unseen,  spiritual,  world  ? 
Perhaps  Langford's  soul  was  untouched  by  that  warning ;  perhaps 
not  Certainly,  he  has  not  forgotten  it.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  good  reader,  let  us  glance  at  case  No.  3, — for  the  truth  of 
which  also  we  can  vouch. 

THE  IRON  KING. 

On  a  sultry  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  grace  1806,  three 
English  youths  were  strolling  idly  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Of  money  they  had  abundance  ;  occupation — save  amusement — 
they  had  none ;  and  for  the  next  two  years  they  had  planned  to 
ramble  through  Europe  together,  and  see  mankind ;  gathering  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  by  the  way.  The  grand  point,  however, 
just  then,  was  to  find  amusement  for  the  passing  hour ;  and  with 
many  a  gay  laugh  and  witty  jest  they  proposed,  discussed,  and 
negatived  several  successive  plans.  At  last  one  was  started  which 
at  once  struck  them  as  most  felicitous.  Leybourne  proposed  it, 
Trevanion  seconded  it,  and  Frank  Ratcliffe  carried  it,  as  he  said ; 
and  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  Frank,  "  to  the  famous  Spanish  Witch,  in 
the  Rue  Cabannol,  and  have  our  fortunes  told.  I  heard  yesterday 
that  she  really  is  a  wonderful  woman,  as  good  as  fifty  Cornish 
gipsies,  Trevanion — and  you  believe  in  old  Mother  Penrose,  at 
Tregarrick,  as  firmly  as  you  do  in  your  own  existence." 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  at  the  door  of  the  prophetess  in  the 
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Rue  Cabannol,  and  saw  above  it,  within  a  circle  of  gilded  scroll 
work,  a  large  brazen  A.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  they 
knocked,  and  were  admitted  at  once  by  a  swarthy-looking  girl 
who,  on  the  receipt  of  some  gold,  conducted  them  through  a  long 
passage  into  a  room,  the  light  of  which  was  darkened,  and  heavy 
with  curtains  and  thick  embroidery.  Across  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  hung  a  curtain,  and  in  front  of  it  stood  a  low  table,  an 
empty  arm-chair,  and  a  large  bouquet  of  strange,  weird-looking 
purple  flowers. 

For  some  minutes  the  youths  were  alone  in  that  sombre 
room,  awed  and  hushed  into  silence  by  they  knew  not  what  power. 
But  suddenly  the  curtains  opened,  and  were  drawn  back  at  the 
centre  by  some  unseen  hand,  and  '  Caspagna]  the  Spanish  witch, 
was  before  them. 

Tall,  dark,  and  of  commanding  presence,  her  eyes  and  hair 
were  black  as  night,  and  her  face,  if  not  strictly  beautiful,  was  full 
of  sad  and  terrible  power,  before  which  the  boldest  eye  quailed, 
and  the  stoutest  heart  beat  fast. 

"  What  seek  ye,  signors,  of  Caspagna  V  was  her  sudden  and 
abrupt  greeting,  as  she  calmly  seated  herself  in  the  arm-chair. 
She  spoke  in  clear,  good  French. 

"  Nay,  madam,"  replied  Ratcliffe,  "  there  is  little  need  for  us  to 
tell  the  cause  of  our  errand  to  one  whose  business  it  is  to  solve  our 
enquiries.  If  our  journey  is  not  to  be  a  bootless  one,  you  can 
readily  divine  its  object." 

"  Bold  words,  fair  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  bold  words,  but  if  you 
value  my  advice,  having  uttered  them,  you  will  do  well  to  return 
whence  you  came,  ere  you  hear  things  which,  once  spoken,  may 
not  be  retracted." 

Sharp,  clear,  and  cold  her  accents  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  lis- 
teners, and  for  a  moment  a  shade  of  hesitation  passed  across  the 
faces  of  the  three,  as  if  undetermined  to  go,  or  to  remain.  But 
Leybourne,  a  bold  and  hardy  Scot,  was  not  to  be  daunted. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  my  fortune  told ;  and  hear  it  I 
will,  fair  or  foul ;  so  speak  on,  Mother  Mis  " 

At  this  very  point  he  came  to  a  full  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  as  his  eye  met  that  of  Caspagna  fixed  on  him  like  a  gleam 
of  fire. 

"  Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  shrill  and  terrible  voice,  as  she  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  with  uplifted  fore -finger  pointed  to  the 
speaker. 

"  Speak  not  another  word.  I  have  warned  you  ;  I  have 
warned  you,  and  ye  still  persist  in  asking  to  hear  tidings  which 
will  make  your  hearts'  blood  tingle  within  you.  Be  it  so,  then. 
Ye  are  but  boys  now ;  ere  ye  be  men,  and  reach  manhood's  full 
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age,  you  will  all  three  be  with  the  things  of  the  past,  dead  and 
forgotten.    Prepare,  then  in  time. 

"  If  you  doubt  my  words,  or  dare  them,  take  this  Ring,  and 
wear  it  as  a  token  from  '  Caspagna.'  " 

With  these  words,  she  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  signed 
to  one  of  them  to  come  forward  and  take  the  proffered  token. 

Ratcliffe  mechanically  obeyed  the  summons,  and  boldly  took 
the  Ring  from  the  tawny  hand  that  held  it ;  and  as  he  turned  to 
his  companions,  Caspagna  disappeared  behind  the  curtains,  and 
left  them  alone  in  the  dusky  chamber.  "Within  a  few  minutes 
they  had  once  more  followed  the  young  girl  through  the  narrow 
passage,  given  h^r  money,  and  were  again  in  the  noisy,  crowded, 
street  of  the  gay  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  noisy  pleasure-seeking 
throng,  the  chains  of  their  moody  silence  were  soon  broken; 
and  ere  long  they  gradually  forgot  the  sharpness  and  terror  of  the 
strange  scene  which  they  had  just  witnessed." 


II. 

the  king. 

"  It's  nothing  but  a  confounded  old  piece  of  trumpery  iron," 
said  Ratcliffe  to  his  companions  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 

"  Here,  Leybourne,  you  are  curious  in  trinkets ;  take  this, 
old  fellow.  An  iron  ring  with  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  for 
a  device  is  not  a  very  cheerful  ornament,  but  at  all  events  it  will 
be  a  novelty  in  this  city  of  dandified  "  vertw?  " 

Leybourne  took  it  readily  at  once,  and  wore  it  for  the  follow- 
ing six  months,  by  land  and  sea,  flood  and  field,  fair  weather  and 
foul,  until  Caspagna  and  the  Rue  Cabannol,  and  the  ominous 
augury  were  well  nigh  blotted  out  and  forgotten. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  the  trio  were  at  Venice,  revelling  in 
all  the  beauty  and  dissipation  which  '  The  Bride  of  the  Sea '  so 
abundantly  offered.    All  had  gone  well  with  them. 

Late  one  night,  however,  as  they  returned  home  from  a 
masqued  ball,  in  a  swift  and  silent  gondola,  Leybourne,  who  had 
stood  up,  and  was  intently  watching  the  myriad  shadows  of  the 
stars  in  the  dark  waters  below,  suddenly  lost  his  balance,  and  fell 
overboard,  head  first  it  seemed,  into  the  gloomy  depths.  His 
companions  saw  him  fall,  and  heard  his  sudden  cry  for  help.  But 
though  they  instantly  checked  the  gondola,  all  was  in  vain.  Tre- 
vanion  indeed  had  made  a  hurried  attempt  to  save  his  dear  friend, 
and  with  difficulty  reached  the  hand  of  the  drowning  man.  It 
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was  but  for  an  instant.  The  grasp  relaxed  as  the  boat  shot  on 
ahead — but  one  sad  cry  in  the  darkness  and  all  was  over. 

One  memorial  of  his  friend,  however,  Trevanion  found  that 
he  still  had — ill-omened,  sinister  though  it  was — viz.,  the  Iron 
Ring  which  in  the  struggle  had  slipped  from  the  sinking  man's 
hand  and  remained  in  his  own.  Had  not  the  Ring  slipped,  in 
fact,  Leybourne  would  still  have  been  with  them. 

The  following  month  was  a  sad  one  to  both  travellers;  and 
full  of  gloomy  thoughts,  they  wandered  once  more  through  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome,  and  the  buried  wonders  of  Herculaneum, 
until  letters  from  England  reminded  Trevanion  that  he  would  be 
of  age  in  the  coming  spring,  and  that  his  guardians  even  then 
waited  for  his  arrival  in  England.  On  their  receipt,  he  set  out  at 
once  for  England,  resolving  to  return  through  France  by  way  of 
Paris;  while  Ratcliffe  continued  his  solitary  ramble  into  Spain. 
When  Trevanion  reached  Paris,be  found  it  unusually  full  of  English 
people,  and  meeting  many  an  old  acquaintance  among  them,  he 
resolved  to  stay  there  for  another  month  or  two,  ere  starting  for 
London.    So,  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry. 

III. 

Meanwhile,  alone  and  often  full  of  saddened  thought,  Rat- 
cliffe crossed  and  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  came  back  to  Rome,  and 
was  one  morning  passing  the  post  office,  when  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  to  ask  for  any  letters  from  England.  There  was  but  one 
letter,  not  from  England,  and  that  one  in  a  strange  handwriting. 
He  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  (in  French)  : — 

"  Hospital  of  1  Les  Miserables,' 
"  Paris,  1807. 

"  To  Monsieur  Ratcliffe, 

"  Post  Restant,  Rome. 

"Sm, — I  write  these  few  words  at  the  request  of  a  dying  man, 
who  was  knocked  down  and  fatally  injured  this  morning  by  a 
cabriolet,  while  hastily  crossing  the  Rue  de  Cabannol. 

"  He  is  known  to  several  of  the  English  here,  with  whom  I 
am  now  about  to  communicate.  But  he  begs  me  first,  while  life 
remains,  to  send  tidings  to  his  dear  friend  Ratcliffe,  and  with  his 
last  adieu,  to  forward  the  enclosed  singular  Ring.  He  was  brought 
hurriedly  into  this  hospital,  and  I  hasten  to  obey  his  every  in- 
junction.   Remaining,  &c,  &c. 

"Jacques  Bellatro, 

"  Superintendent." 
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With  a  heavy  heart,  Ratcliffe  turned  once  more  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  Campo  Messina.  The  fatal  words  of  Caspagna, 
were  being  fulfilled,  and  another  victim  had  fallen. 

What  was  the  message  of  the  Ring  to  him,  Ratcliffe — even 
then  hale  and  strong,  and  twenty  years  of  age — but  this,  "  Prepare, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand  when  you  too  must  follow  your  com- 
panions to  that  land  whence  is  no  return." 

This  thought  ate  its  way  into  his  daily  thoughts.  His 
friends  did  all  they  could  to  rally  him — for  a  time  successfully,  but 
ere  long  in  vain  and  hopelessly.  The  Ring  of  iron  on  his  finger, 
with  its  ominous  device,  was  but  a  type  of  the  despair  stamped 
upon  his  heart,  and  now  poisoning  the  life-blood  of  his  existence. 
In  less  than  a  month  he  would  be  of  age,  and  then,  as  they  wisely 
said,  all  these  foolish  presentiments  would  be  at  an  end.  Day 
after  day  stole  gloomily  yet  harmlessly  away ;  the  sun  gilded  the 
imperial  Tiber  with  rising  and  setting  glory ;  all  was  bright,  fair, 
and  gay.  It  wanted  at  last  but  three  days  to  that  on  which  Rat- 
cliffe '  would  be  no  longer  a  boy,'  and  Caspagna's  words  would  be 
proved  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion, 

"  Come,  come  away,  Ratcliffe,"  said  his  old  friend  the  Marquis 
Berghino  ;  "  get  away  from  this  great  wilderness  of  a  city,  down 
to  my  quiet  villa  at  Cassarno  ;  eat  a  good  dinner  on  this  memo- 
rable twenty-first  birthday,  and  laugh  away  your  troubles  over  a 
flask  of  good  wine.  And  as  for  that  grim-looking  old  iron  ring — 
hand  it  over  to  me,  to  pitch  into  the  river.  It's  eternal '  memento 
mori'  is  bewildering  you  into  a  belief  that,  in  spite  of  youth, 
health,  and  spirits,  you  are  no  better  than  dead.  Come,  man — 
come  away ;  promise  to  come  and  see  me  on  the  21st.  Give  me 
the  ring,  and  your  word." 

A  reluctant  assent  was  at  last  obtained. 

"  I  will  come  and  see  you,  Berghino — alive  or  dead,  I  will  not 
fail." 

With  these  words  the  friends  parted ;  Ratclift  back  to  Rome, 
the  Marquis  to  Cassarno,  and  his  wine  flasks. 

IV. 

THE  DINNER. 

It  was  the  seventh  hour  after  noon  on  that  21st  day  of 
July,  1807;  and  the  Marquis  Berghino  was  a  punctual  man.  He 
loved  his  friends,  and  had  much  regard  for  poor  desolate  Rat- 
cliffe ;  but  he  loved  his  dinner  more  affectionately  than  any  friend. 
Louis,  the  French  valet,  had  announced  that  Monsieur  was  served  ij 
that  the  feast  waited  his  nobility's  condescending  notice.    He  had 
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actually  waited  ten  minutes  for  his  friend  ;  and  what  more  could 
be  expected  of  mortal  man  ?  Then  he  sat  down  to  a  banquet  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  most  refined  disciple  of  Epicurus.  He 
ate  and  drank,  drank  and  ate,  in  solemn  silence ;  now  and  then 
glancing  at  the  Ring  on  his  finger,  and  gently  ruminating  on  the 
probable  employment  of  his  absent  friend. 

But  all  delights — even  refined  feasting — must  come  to  an 
end ;  and  at  length  the  Marquis  rested  on  his  oars,  and  looked 
serenely  out  over  the  calm  sea  that  lay  stretched  before  his  win- 
dow. He  even  thought  kindly  of  the  two  peasants  whom  he  had 
seen  carried  by  the  villa  gates  that  morning,  stricken  down  by 
Malaria.  And  thus  the  amiable  nobleman  sat  and  sipped  his  wine, 
as  the  light  of  heaven  faded,  and  twilight,  with  dusky  mantle, 
began  to  shroud  the  hills  and  dales.  Louis,  that  most  discreet  of 
valets,  had  retired ;  and  the  room  was  silently  growing  dim. 

All  at  once — it  was  while  the  Marquis  was  eating  a  ripe  fig — 
he  suddenly  became  aware — how,  he  knew  not — that  he  was  no 
longer  alone  in  the  room.  He  had  not  heard  a  sound ;  but  he  felt 
a  presence — and,  at  once  turning  his  head,  beheld  in  the  very  act 
of  entering,  his  friend  RatclifFe  !  There  could  be  no  doubt.  He 
it  was — the  same  sad  face,  the  same  weary  eyes — yet  how 
changed  !  With  utter  bewilderment  the  Marquis  saw  his  friend 
gently  advance,  reach,  and  pass  by  him  ;  and,  finally,  after  pausing 
for  a  moment  at  the  door,  disappear,  as  he  had  entered,  in  perfect 
silence.  The  moment's  pause  was  but  to  point  significantly,  with 
extended  finger,  to  The  Ring,  utter  the  one  word,  '  Prepare,' — and 
then  in  another  second,  the  Marquis  was  alone. 

Berghino,  calm,  imperturbable,  refined  and  logical,  was  dis- 
mayed. The  idea  of  his  being  broken  in  upon,  in  this  way ;  in 
the  middle  of  eating  a  ripe  fig  !    It  was  atrocious. 

He  rang  the  bell  furiously,  and  demanded  "  why  they  dared 
let  Mr.  Ratcliffe  come  in  unannounced  V 

"  Monsieur  Ratcleef V  ejaculated  Louis ;  "  Cert  est  pas  possible, 
mi  Lord,  Monsieur  Ratcleef — " 

"  Don't  prate  to  me  of  not  possible,  you  scoundrel ;  Ratcliffe 
was  here  five  minutes  ago  ;  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes ;  he  is 
here  now." 

"  Ce  n'est  possible,  mi  Lord — "  again  began  bewildered  Louis. 

What  more  he  might  have  said  the  Marquis  furiously 
stopped,  by  ordering  him,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  quit  the 
room. 

What  Berghino  would  not  hear  that  night,  he  heard  the 
next  morning — viz.,  that  poor  Ratcliffe  had  died  of  malaria  on 
the  previous  evening,  at  7.45,  and  that  news  of  his  death  had 
reached  the  Villa  just  as  his  Lordship  had  sat  down  to  dessert. 
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What  could  be  said  in  reply  ? 

Ratcliffe  was  dead;  and  the  Ring  was  on  the  Marquis' 
finger. 

Years  sped  on.  Berghino  grew  older,  as  did  his  wine.  As 
the  vintage  improved,  his  palate  grew  faulty  more  and  more ;  his 
cook  made  mistakes,  his  valet  was  continually  in  the  wrong. 
The  Marquis'  sight  gradually  failed  him,  and  so  did  his  appetite. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  temper  improved,  as  well  as  his  spiritual 
sight,  as  he  sat  alone  through  the  long  summer  twilight,  and 
thought  of  the  past.  The  '  Memento  Mori '  was  speaking  to  him. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  heard  it,  and  heeded  the  voice.  Once,  only 
once,  he  tried  to  lose  the  Ring,  by  dropping  it  in  the  street*  In 
vain ;  it  was  brought  back  to  him  by  a  peasant  girl,  who  saw  it 
fall  from  his  Excellency's  hand. 

Reader,  Berghino  is  gone  to  that  solemn  account  which 
awaits  us  all,  every  one.  To  it  we  are  all  steadily  moving  on. 
Whether  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  that  memento,  we  know  not. 
We  know  not  how  those  tremendous  words  of  Caspagna's  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  three  fated  listeners,  or  touched  their  after  life. 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  things  exist,  we  know, 
By  Science  tested,  and  by  Reason  tried, 
"With  no  conclusive  issue ;  save  to  show 

How  much  we  need  a  better  light  and  guide. "f 

"  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  content  as  we  are.  For  us  there  are 
countless  evidences  of  the  world  unseen,  ever  at  hand  if  we  need 
them — without  the  agency  of  Spanish  Witches  or  Rings  of  Iron. 
Life,  doubtless,  is  the  way  to  Death.  But  Death  to  the  Christian 
is  the  Gate  of  Life.  Whatever  voice  tells  us  of  this  grand  truth, 
let  us  welcome  as  a  witness  from  the  Eternal  and  the  Unseen. 


*  The  Eing  is  said  still  to  be  in  Berghino's  family  j  and  the  legend  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  lost, 
f  S.  C.  Hall. 
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I.— SOFT-HEARTED  GREAT-HEARTS. 

When  it  is  women  and  children  that  are  making  their  pil- 
grim's progress,  it  is  no  slight  boon  to  have  for  protector  and  stal- 
wart champion,  a  Mr.  Great-heart,  not  only  as  doughty  a  man-at- 
arms  as  the  doughtiest  of  the  Douglases,  but  like  the 

"  Douglas,  Douglas, — . 
Tender  and  true." 

It  makes  seemingly  greater  the  great  heart  that  it  should  be  soft 
too,  in  the  right  place.  The  loving  master  of  leal-hearted  Douglas, 
Robert  Bruce  himself,  as  he  excelled  in  personal  prowess  and  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  so  did  he  win  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts 
of  men  by  actions  full  of  tenderness  and  courtesy,  springing,  in 
Mr.  Ty tier's  words,  "  from  the  genuine  dictates  of  a  brave  and 
gentle  heart."  The  special  incident  to  which  the  historian  of 
Scotland  here  refers,  is  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  the  "  beautiful 
incident "  of  Bruce' s  stopping  his  army  when  on  the  march,  in 
circumstances  of  pressing  difficulty,  in  the  Ulster  campaign,  be- 
cause a  poor  lavendere  (laundress)  was  taken  with  the  pains  of 
labour,  and  must  have  been  left,  had  he  proceeded,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Irish  Kernes.  But  this,  as  Scott  is  prompt  to  affirm,  is 
only  one  of  many  anecdotes,  that  "  to  this  day  keep  up  a  peculiar 
tenderness,  as  well  as  pride  of  feeling,  in  the  general  recollection 
of  this  great  man"" — particularly,  of  course,  among  the  sons  of 
Scots  whom  Bruce  so  oft  had  led,  and  led  to  victory. 

It  is  of  Sir  William  Douglas— the  Scottish  Paladin  of  those 
days  of  chivalry — that  Tytler  says,  after  describing  his  almost 
gigantic  form  and  strength,  that  what  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to  his 
warlike  prowess  was  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  manners : 
"  sweet,  brave,  and  generous,  he  was  as  faithful  to  his  friends  as 
he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies."  So  with  the  good  Sir  James — 
Bruce's  very  own  Douglas — that  accepted  model  of  a  noble  and 
accomplished  knight,  who  was  so  "  gentle  and  amiable  in  society, 
and  had  an  open  and  delightful  expression  in  his  countenance, 
which  could  hardly  be  believed  by  those  who  had  only  seen  him  in 
VOL.  iv.  41 
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battle."  His  lisp  even  was  thought  to  become  him  well,,  in  con- 
trast with  his  high  and  warlike  bearing.  Melvil's  character  of  the 
famous  Laird  of  Grange — who  was  executed  under  the  regency  of 
Morton,  in  1573 — is  in  complete  accord  with  these  of  the  Doug- 
lases :  "  He  was  humble,  gentle,  and  meek ;  like  a  lamb  in  the 
house,  but  a  lion  in  the  field  a  lusty,  stark,  and  well-propor- 
tioned personage,  of  a  hardy  and  magnanimous  courage, — but, 
equally  with  Chaucer's  "  very  parfait  gentil  knight,  as  meeke  as 
any  mayde."  Wordsworth's  "  supreme  of  heroes/'  bravest,  noblest, 
best,  of  matchless  courage — 

"  ■  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 

Was  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave." 

The  Douglas  of  Home's  tragedy,  as  described  by  his  widow,  had 
eyes  that  were  like  the  eagle's,  yet  sometimes  like  the  dove's ; 

"  And,  as  he  pleased,  he  won 

All  hearts  with  softness,  or  with  spirit  awed." 

So  with  the  too  partial  old  soldier's  portraiture  of  his  general,  in 
Dryden's  Roman  tragedy : 

"  Rough  in  battle, 
As  the  first  Romans  when  they  went  to  war  ; 
Yet  after  victory  more  pitiful 
Than  all  their  praying  virgins  left  at  home." 

Moved  by  Cleopatra's  message  of  "  pitiful  request,"  he,  this 
Antony,  this  man  of  men,  no  longer  seemed — 

"  that  awful  Antony 

Who  shook  an  armed  assembly  with  his  nod ; 
But  making  show  as  he  would  rub  his  eyes, 
Disguised  and  blotted  out  a  falling  tear." 

So  figures,  in  All  for  Love,  that  so-called  great  emperor,  in  mighty 
arms  removed  above  mankind,  but,  in  soft  pity  to  the  oppressed,  a 
god.  So  figures  in  Plutarch  that  Marcellus — that  Martial — whom 
he  pictures  as  not  more  impetuous  and  doughty  in  the  fray  than 
gentle  and  humane  to  his  friends.  Gibbon,  for  his  part,  frankly 
confesses  his  willingness  to  find,  or  even  to  seek,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  world  some  traces  of  the  mild  and  tender  sentiments  of 
domestic  life ;  and  amidst  the  crowd  of  fierce  and  ambitious  con- 
querors, "  I  can  distinguish,"  he  says,  "  with  peculiar  complacency, 
a  gentle  hero,  who  may  be  supposed  to  receive  his  armour  from  the 
hands  of  love."  Some  twenty  chapters  further  on  in  his  great 
work,  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  fall  gives  relief  to 
the  dark  colours  in  which  he  paints  the  savage  Lombards,  by 
dwelling  complacently  on  the  fact,  that  this  strange  apparel  and 
horrid  aspect  often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ; 
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and  that  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the  captives 
and  subjects  were  often  surprised  by  the  humanity  of  the  victor. 
To  look  on  the  victor  in  this  aspect  was  like  looking  on  the  sea  in 
calm  : 

"  What,  is  the  Giant  of  the  Ocean  dead, 
Whose  strength  was  all  unmatch'd  beneath  the  sun  ? 
No ;  he  reposes.    Now  his  toils  are  done, 
More  quiet  than  the  babbling  brook  is  he. 
So  mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  are  fed, 
And  sleep,  how  oft,  in  things  that  gentlest  be!" 

After  contending  that  men  ought  to  be  manly,  and  women 
to  be  womanly  or  feminine,  Archdeacon  Hare  was  scrupulous 
to  add,  that  these  characteristic  qualities  are  not  at  all  incom- 
patible, and  expressly  asserted  that  the  manliest  heart  has  often 
had  all  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  womanhood,  nay,  is  far 
likelier  than  the  effeminate  to  have  it.  And  he  cites  from  the 
"  Life  of  Lessing  "  the  story  of  Kleist,  the  German  poet,  but  also 
a  brave  officer,  being  discontented  with  the  charge  of  a  hospital 
after  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  and  being  comforted  by  Lessing' s 
quoting  to  him  that  passage  in  Xenophon's  "  Cyropsedia,"  which 
says  that  the  bravest  men  are  always  the  most  compassionate — 
adding  that  the  eight  pilgrims  from  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  who 
went  out  to  war  against  the  enemy,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the 
Holy  Land,  took  charge  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  late  Frede- 
rick W.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  was  earnest — but  that  he  ever 
was — in  the  great  stress  he  laid  on  the  conjunction  in  our  Divine 
Exemplar  of  the  woman-heart  with  the  manly  brain ;  of  all  that  is 
most  manly  with  all  that  is  most  womanly.  "So  long  as  the  male 
was  looked  upon  as  the  only  type  of  God,  and  the  masculine  virtues 
as  the  only  glory  of  His  character,  so  long  the  truth  was  yet  unre- 
vealed."  This  the  preacher  asserts  to  be  the  truth  which  Mario- 
latry  laboured  to  express,  and,  labouring  ignorantly,  fell  into 
idolatry.  One  half  of  our  nature,  the  sterner  portion  of  it  only, 
was  felt  to  be  of  God ;  and  from  the  limitations  of  this  one-sided 
truth  men  "  tried  to  escape  by  Mariolatry  " — not  having  learned, 
or  at  any  rate  not  laid  to  heart  and  learned  by  heart,  the  truth 
that  the  tenderer  qualities  of  our  soul  were  made  Divine  in  the 
Son  of  Mary. 

Strenuously  does  Mr.  Carlyle  insist  on  the  inborn  gentleness 
of  Luther's  character,  with  all  his  courage  and  seeming  "  ferocity." 
There  may,  he  allows,  be  an  absence  of  fear  which  arises  from  the 
absence  of  thought  or  affection,  from  the  presence  of  hatred  and 
stupid  fury.  "  We  do  not  value  the  courage  of  the  tiger  highly." 
Now  with  Luther,  he  contends,  it  was  far  otherwise ;  no  accusa- 
tion would  be  more  unjust  than  this  of  mere  ferocious  violence 
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brought  against  him.  "  A  most  gentle  heart  withal,  full  of  pity 
and  love,  as  indeed  the  truly  valiant  heart  ever  is.  The  tiger 
before  a  stronger  foe  flies ;  the  tiger  is  not  what  we  call  valiant, 
only  fierce  and  cruel/'  And  the  lecturer  on  "  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship  "  declares  that  he  knows  few  things  more  touching  than 
the  soft  breathings  of  affection,  soft  as  a  child's  or  a  mother's,  in 
the  great  wild  heart  of  Luther. 

The  very  perfect  knight,  quoth  Scott's  Lady  Hameline,  is  a 
lamb  among  ladies,  and  a  lion  among  lances.  His  Henry  Smith, 
in  another  tale,  who  has  been  called  a  man  hard  as  the  steel  he 
works  in,  caught  weeping  over  the  loss  of  a  friend,  exclaims, 
"  Does  burnished  steel  ever  drop  tears  like  these  ? — shame  on  me 
that  I  should  shed  them  \"  "  It  is  no  shame,"  replies  Simon 
Glover ;  "  thou  art  as  kind  as  brave,  and  I  have  always  known  it." 
It  was  gratitude  to  the  stout  Smith  that  the  glee-maiden  recorded 
in  her  song  of  the  Bold  and  True,  in  bonnet  blue,  that  fear  or 
falsehood  never  knew ;  whose  heart  was  loyal  to  his  word,  whose 
hand  was  faithful  to  his  sword — and  both,  to  her  thinking,  open 
as  day  to  melting  charity,  when  a  matter  of  real  charity  was  in 
question.  Like  the  hero  glorified  by  Dolfin's  minstrel,  in  most 
melodious  Gaelic — 

"  Strong  as  a  horse's  hock,  shaggy  as  a  stag's  brisket, 

Is  the  knee  of  the  young  torrent-leaper,  the  pride  of  the  house  of  Crinan. 

It  bent  not  to  Macbeth  the  accursed,  it  bent  not  even  to  Malcolm  the  Anointed, 

But  it  bends  like  a  harebell — who  shall  blame  it? — before  the  breath  of  beauty." 

ee  And  in  the  love  of  a  brave  and  faithful  man  there  is  always," 
says  George  Eliot,  "  a  strain  of  maternal  tenderness ;  he  gives  out 
again  those  beams  of  protecting  fondness  which  were  shed  on  him 
as  he  lay  on  his  mother's  knee."  This  is  said  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Gilfil,  at  that  crisis  in  his  love-story  when  the  broad-shouldered, 
big-hearted  man  reckoned  so  fondly  on  his  little  Catarina  coming 
to  him  at  last,  and  on  the  tenderness  with  which  he  would  cherish 
her — "  his  little  bird  with  the  timid  bright  eye,  and  the  sweet 
throat  that  trembled  with  love  and  music ;"  she  would  nestle 
against  him,  he  believed,  and  the  poor  little  breast  which  had  been 
so  ruffled  and  bruised,  should  be  safe  for  evermore.  So  with  Mag- 
dalen Vanstone,  when  tended  in  her  prostration  by  Captain  Kirke ; 
the  patient  loved  to  think  how  the  hand  that  had  rescued  the 
drowning  from  death  shifted  her  pillows  so  tenderly  that  she  hardly 
knew  when  they  were  moved ;  how  the  same  hand  that  had  seized 
men  mad  with  mutiny,  and  driven  them  back  to  their  duty  by  main 
force,  now  mixed  her  lemonade  and  peeled  her  fruit,  more  delicately 
and  more  neatly  than  she  could  do  it  for  herself.  The  author  of  Cito- 
yene  Jaqueline,  having  occasion  to  depict  a  strong-willed  and  exacting 
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man,  and  to  show  him  in  the  act  of  examining  his  wife's  little  Tun- 
bridge  box,  justly  enough  says  there  was  something  in  itself  sugges- 
tive in  seeing  so  manly  a  man  tenderly  handling  and  turning  over 
a  woman's  hoards ;  and  yet  it  is  men  like  him,  we  are  reminded, 
men  autocratic,  imperious,  and  stoical,  who  prize  above  all  things 
the  softness,  even  the  helplessness,  of  women,  and  who,  in  their 
relations  to  women,  have  an  inexhaustible  well-spring  of  tender- 
ness, forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rock  from  which  it  issues. 
In  such  natures  we  see — 

"  tempered  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain, 

Thoughts  motherly  and  meek  as  womanhood." 

Courageous  women,  in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Whyte  Melville, 
are  generally,  like  courageous  men,  a  great  deal  more  gentle  than 
the  timid  ones ;  some  ladies  who  would  not  venture  into  a  carriage 
or  a  boat  have  been  known  to  wage  a  war  of  words  bitterer  than 
the  veriest  trooper  has  at  his  command ;  while  there  is  asserted  to 
be  scarcely  an  instance  in  history  of  an  authentic  heroine,  from 
Joan  of  Arc  downwards,  who  was  not  in  her  private  life  as  sweet, 
as  gentle,  and  as  womanly,  as  she  was  high-spirited  and  undaunted 
when  the  moment  came  that  summoned  her  energies  to  the  en- 
counter. And  it  has  been  said  that  those  from  whom  a  woman 
can  draw  tears  most  easily,  are  the  most  to  be  feared  by  other 
men.  The  remark  is  made  by  a  French  author,  in  reference  to 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  who,  he  tells  us,  like  all  fine  natures,  felt  sorrow 
more  vividly  than  pleasure  ;  "  for  it  is  rare  that  a  man  intrepid  in 
danger,  cold  and  calm  in  the  face  of  fire  and  sword,  does  not  give 
way  to  grief  more  easily  than  a  coward/''  Mr.  Thackeray  excelled 
in  studies  of  such  characters,  and  his  writings  abound  in  examples 
of  soft-hearted  Great-hearts.  Place  can  only  here  be  found  for 
what  he  says  of  Henry  Fielding,  as  one  of  the  manliest  and  kind- 
liest of  human  beings,  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  imperfections, 
respected  female  innocence  and  infantine  tenderness,  as  you  would 
suppose  such  a  great-hearted,  courageous  soul  would  respect  and 
care  for  them.  "  He  could  not  be  so  brave,  generous,  truth-tell- 
ing as  he  is,  were  he  not  infinitely  merciful,  pitiful,  and  tender." 

It  has  been  justly  observed  in  an  appreciative  memoir  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Peel,  that  the  true  lineaments  of  the  heroic 
nature  were  readily  discernible  in  him ;  and  that  beneath  the  gentle 
and  quiet  demeanour  there  might  easily  be  detected  the  gleams  of 
that  chivalrous  ardour  which  blazed  into  an  unquenchable  flame 
in  the  hour  of  peril  and  the  day  of  battle.  "  Like  all  brave 
men,  Sir  William  Peel  was  eminently  humane.  The  guilt  of 
no  unnecessary  blood  stained  his  noble  soul."  And  we  arc  told 
how  he  rebuked  a  friend  who  urged  him,  in  the  trenches  before 
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Sebastopol,  to  pitch  a  shell  into  a  group  of  Russians  who  had 
collected  within  their  own  works,  his  answer  being,  "  No ;  I  once 
saw  the  same  thing  done,  and  I  was  so  shocked  by  the  unneces- 
sary havoc  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  shall  never  happen 
again."  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  admiration  of  Douglas  Jer- 
rold — once  a  sailor  himself — would  have  been  unbounded  for  even 
a  Peel  such  as  Sir  William ;  for  we  read  that  his  admiration  for 
the  midshipman  who  had  fought  his  way  to  command,  and  had 
kept  the  gold  of  his  original  nature  in  him — who  had  developed 
into  a  bluff  daring  man,  "  with  that  wondrous  touch  of  feminine 
tenderness  which  belongs  to  sailors  of  the  better  class  " — was 
simply  and  absolutely  without  bounds.  The  description  may  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  closing  touch  of  Lord  Lytton's  portrait  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  that  stalwart  statesman,  large  of  heart  and 
frame,  whose  mirth,  though  genial,  came  by  fits  and  starts,  and  to 
whose  "  ingenuous  eyes  "  tears  started  at  so  slight  a  bidding  : 

u  Hear  him  discourse,  you'd  think  he  scarcely  felt ; 
No  heart  more  facile  to  arouse  or  melt ; 
High  as  a  knight's  in  some  Castilian  lay, 
And  tender  as  a  sailor's  in  a  play." 

To  one  of  Lord  Lytton's  prose  fictions  we  owe  the  picture  of 
that  Harley  PEstrange,  who  has  as  much  courage  as  ever  his  steel- 
clad  fathers  had ;  who  has  dared  in  battle  and  in  deserts,  against 
man  and  wild  beasts,  against  storm  and  ocean,  against  the  rude 
powers  of  Nature,  dangers  as  dread  as  ever  pilgrim  or  Crusader 
rejoiced  to  brave,  but  who  has  no  courage,  absolutely  none  what- 
ever, against  one  tender  memory.  So  with  another  hero  in  a  more 
recent  story ;  one  whose  strength  is  even  pronounced  to  have  been 
"  great  as  Samson's  of  old  f  one  who  had  wrestled  with  the  gaunt 
northern  bear,  we  read,  in  the  cold  of  a  Scandinavian  night ;  and 
had  fought  with  ocean  and  storm  in  the  madness  of  a  tropical 
tempest ;  and  ( '  had  closed  with  the  African  lion  in  a  fierce  em- 
brace, and  wrenched  the  huge  jaws  apart  as  they  closed  on  their 
prey;"  but  who  could  fling  himself  down  on  the  tawny  sands,  and 
weep  like  a  woman,  when  there  came  a  loss  which  touched  his 
heart  of  hearts.  One  might  apply  to  such,  what  Cowper  says  of, 
or  rather  to,  Yardley  Oak :  Time  has  been  "  when,  settling  on 
thy  leaf,  a  fly  could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
when  tempests  could  not." 

"  It's  a  strange  thing,"  as  Adam  Bede  says,  "  to  think  of  a  man 
as  can  lift  a  chair  with  his  teeth,  and  walk  fifty  mile  on  end,  trem- 
bling and  turning  hot  and  cold  at  only  a  look  from  one  woman  out 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world."  "It's  a  mystery  we  can  give  no 
account  of,"  he  concludes ;  "  but  no  more  we  can  of  the  sprouting 
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of  the  seed,  for  that  matter."  There  is  a  forlorn  lover  in  Words- 
worth, who  makes  his  moan  in  piteous  sort ;  the  note  of  the  thrush 
is  too  much  for  him,  and  so  is  the  murmur  of  the  rill,  and  so  is 
even  the  waving  of  the  eglantine.  Is  this  some  puny,  sickly,  ef- 
feminate creature,  with  the  nerves  and  temperament  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Morose,  or  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  recluse  Fairlie  ?  So  far 
from  it,  that 

"  The  man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  in  covered  mail." 

Mr.  Gilfil,  of  the  Love-story,  is  another  example  of  this  make 
of  men.  That  burly  priest  used  to  look  at  la  petite  Catarina  as  if 
he  was  worshipping  her,  and  as  if  he  wanted  to  lift  her  off  the 
ground  every  minute,  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  walking.  "  Poor 
man,  poor  man !"  says  Mrs.  Patten:  "It  had  like  to  ha'  killed 
him  when  she  died,  though  he  niver  gev  way,  but  went  on  ridin' 
about  and  preachin'.  But  he  was  wore  to  a  shadow,  an5  his  eyes 
used  to  look  as  dead — you  wouldn't  ha'  knowed  'em.;;  Maynard 
Gilfil's  love  was  of  a  kind  to  make  him  prefer  being  tormented  by 
Catarina  to  any  pleasure,  apart  from  her,  which  the  most  benevo- 
lent magician  could  have  devised  for  him.  "  It  is  the  way  with 
those  tall,  large-limbed  men,  from  Samson  downwards,"  George 
Eliot  remarks.  So  with  Harry  Smith,  the  armourer,  in  his  devo- 
tion to  Scott's  fair  maid  of  Perth.  At  a  reproachful  word  from 
her,  he,  to  whom  (as  Simon  Glover  puts  it)  a  trumpet-blast  was 
like  the  invitation  to  a  feast,  is  struck  down  at  the  sound  of  a 
child's  whistle.  At  the  merest  suspicion  of  a  visitor's  bringing 
him  ill  tidings  concerning  her,  and  before  that  visitor  has  even  ut- 
tered a  syllable,  Henry  Gow,  labouring  at  the  forge,  finds  the  up- 
lifted hammer  arrested  in  its  descent  upon  the  heated  iron,  "  while 
the  agitated  arm  that  wielded  it,  strong  before  as  that  of  a  giant, 
became  so  powerless  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Henry  was  able  to 
place  the  weapon  on  the  ground,  instead  of  dropping  it  from  his 
hand."  We  know  how  John  Mellish,  the  stalwart  fox- hunter,  ad- 
mires a  fragile  girl's  patient  endurance  of  a  heavy  burthen  of  un- 
requited love,  "  while  he,  who  weighed  fourteen  stone,  and  could 
ride  forty  miles  across  country  with  the  bitterest  blasts  of  Decem- 
ber blowing  in  his  face,  was  powerless  to  endure  his  affliction"  of 
the  like  kind.  His  author  expresses  a  fear  that  Miss  Floyd  never 
took  into  consideration  the  havoc  that  was  going  on  in  the  honest 
heart  of  John  Mellish ;  and  supposes  that,  if  she  had  ever  con- 
sidered the  matter,  she  would  have  thought  that  a  broad-shouldered 
York shi reman  of  six  feet  two  could  never  suffer  seriously  from 
such  a  passion  as  love.    Such  big,  blustering  fellows,  we  are  as- 
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sured  on  another  page,  are  created  to  be  the  much-enduring  sub- 
jects of  petticoat  government — nearly  all  tyrannical  husbands  on 
record  having  been  little  men.  Achilles  was  a  man  of  steel,  but  he 
had  a  vulnerable  part,  Mr.  Charles  Reade  reminds  us,  when  de- 
scribing iron  natures  like  John  Meadows's,  that  have  often  one  spot 
in  their  souls  where  they  are  far  tenderer  than  the  universal  dove- 
eyed.  When  the  same  writer's  Griffith  Gaunt  is  harrowed  to  the 
soul  by  the  doctor's  unfavourable  report  of  his  sick  wife's  condition, 
"  Let  me  lean  on  you/'  he  has  to  say,  and  we  see  the  strong 
wrestler  go  tottering  up  the  stairs. 

Balzac  says  of  one  of  his  lions  in  love,  "  c'eut  ete  grande  pitie 
pour  l'un  de  ceux  qui  connaissaient  la  magnifique  valeur  de  cet 
homme  de  le  voir  devenu  si  petit,  si  tremblant,"  &c.  In  certain 
novels  of  the  same  school,  only  not  French,  mocking  critics  have 
made  merry  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  "interesting 
Hercules"  who,  in  spite,  as  they  put  it,  of  his  adamantine  frame 
and  rampant  superfluity  of  muscle,  has  yet  had  his  mighty  spirit 
crushed  within  him ;  and  who  occasionally  seeks  diversion  by  some 
perilous  cross-country  ride,  during  which  he  takes  the  most  des- 
perate leaps,  or  casually  pounds  to  a  jelly  some  refractory  farmer, 
who  naturally  objects  to  seeing  his  young  crops  trodden  down. 
" But  a  man  who  has  a  broken  heart  has  surely  a  right  to  break  other 
people's  bones."  This  sort  of  Samson  is  very  serious  indeed  as 
Agonistes.  He  agonizes  in  saddest  earnest.  Better  for  him  if  he 
could  say,  laughing,  what  Olaf  says,  laughing,  in  Longfellow's 
Saga, — when  the  Samson  in  question  is  shorn  of  his  strength, 
which  lay  in  his  redundant  locks,  all  because  some  woman  fooled 
him,  and  drew  him  on  by  a  single  hair  of  her  own ;  for, 

1 1  Then  said  Olaf,  laughing, 
*  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  us 
Like  a  woman's  hair  P" 

Failing  the  single  hair— failing  that  presumably  omnipotential 
capillary  attraction — what  will  not  a  tear  do,  to  sway  the  Samson, 
and  subdue  the  Hercules,  that  else  is  refractory  ?  Shakspeare's 
Antony  is  eagerly  hurried  to  stop  Cleopatra  from  shedding  one 
tear,  when  she  pleads,  as  well  as  she  may,  for  pardon,  pardon : 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost." 

Alexander  recognized  the  same  power,  under  another  relation- 
ship, when,  after  reading  the  long  letter  Antipater  once  wrote  him 
full  of  heavy  complaints  against  his,  Alexander's  mother,  he  said, 
' '  Antipater  has  yet  to  learn,  it  seems,  that  one  tear  of  a  mother 
can  blot  out  a  thousand  such  complaints."  Ovid  put  the  case  very 
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mildly,  not  to  say  very  feebly,  when  he  wrote  that  tears  are  some- 
times as  weighty  as  words  :  interdum  lacrymce.  pondera  vocis  habent. 
But  Virgil  pictured  a  hero  of  no  approved  type  when  he  made  him 
unimpressible  in  the  matter  of  woman's  tears  :  Mens  immota  manet 
lacrijmce  volvuntur  inanes.  Volumnia  is  past  patience  with  Corio- 
lanus  when  he  cares  not  for  her  or  Virgilia's  weeping.  Seems, 
only,  to  care  not ;  for,  in  the  end,  the  weeping  does  its  work,  and 
Aufidius  wrathfully  taxes  him  with  selling  the  blood  and  labour  of 
their  joint  action,  for 

"  — a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies ;" 

taxes  him  with  perfidiously  giving  up  Rome,  "  for  certain  drops  of 
salt/''  to  his  wife's  mother,  breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like  a 
twist  of  rotten  silk ;  and,  "  at  his  nurse's  tears,"  whining  himself, 
till  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heai't  looked  wondering  at 
each  other.  So  wonders  Lewis  the  Dauphin  at  the  C(  effusion" 
from  Salisbury's  eyes,  while  he  freely  avows  that 

"  My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation, " 

whereas  Salisbury's  is  extraordinary,  quite.  All  in  vain  does 
Corneille's  Nearque,  being  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  Polyeucte, 
urge  and  importune  the  latter  to  disregard  Pauline's  tears,  and  let 
her  cry  on.    Laissez  pleurer  Pauline  !  how  can  Polyeucte  do  that  ? 

"  Sur  mes  pareils,  Nearque,  un  bel  oeil  est  bien  fort: 
Tel  craint  de  le  facher  qui  ne  craint  pas  la  mort ;" 

and  the  very  next  scene  ends  with  his  fairly  avowing  to  the  too 
puissant  dame,  with  her  too  lachrymose  potentialities,  Vos  pleurs 
sur  moi  prennent  trop  de  puissance ;  so  that  his  cue  is  to  flee. 

When  false  Hidroart  sent  Armida  to  the  Christians'  host,  it 
was  with  instructions  there  to  assay  all  subtle  sleight  that  women 
have  at  command ;  especially  to 

"Shed  brinish  tears,  sob,  sigh,  entreat,  and  pray, 
Wring  her  fair  hands,  cast  up  her  eyes  above ; 
For  woman's  beauty  hath  much  power,  men  say, 
The  stubborn  hearts  with  pity  frail  to  move." 

It  is  many  a  book  later  in  Tasso's  epic  that  wc  see  Armida's 
water- works  in  full  play  accordingly  : 

"  She  sobs,  she  mourns,  it  is  great  ruth  to  hear  ; 
The  hardest  breast  sweet  pity  mollifies, 
What  stony  heart  resists  a  woman's  tear  ?" 

What  stony  heart  ?  John  Knox's  heart  for  one,  be  it  called 
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stony  or  not.  At  his  celebrated  fourth  interview  with  Mary 
Stuart,  when  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,,  which  choked  her 
utterance,  the  Reformer  continued  impassive,  and,  as  the  saying 
is,  let  her  have  her  cry  out.  He  then  protested  that  he  never  took 
delight  in  the  distress  of  any  creature  ;  that  he  was  always  pained 
at  seeing  his  own  boys  weep  when  he  corrected  them  for  their 
faults,  and  that  far  less  could  he  rejoice  in  her  majesty's  tears; 
but  he  must,  and  would,  and  could,  endure  her  tears,  rather  than 
do  hurt  to  his  conscience.  Dr.  McCrie  speaks  of  no  expression 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  describe  the  horror  which  many  feel  at 
the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  Knox,  in  remaining  unmoved,  when 
"  youth,  beauty,  and  royal  dignity/'  (Hume's  phrase)  were  dis- 
solved in  tears  before  him.  The  good  doctor  apologized  for  the 
iron-  hearted  Reformer,  in  resisting  the  influence  of  those  tears,  of 
which  "even  grave  and  serious  authors,  not  addicted  to  the 
language  of  gallantry  and  romance/'  declare  themselves  unable  to 
read  without  feeling  an  irresistible  inclination  to  weep  along  with 
her.  As  little  susceptible  as  John  Knox  to  the  appeal  of  a  Queen 
Mary's  tears,  was  that  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  who,  almost  by 
main  force — the  pressure  of  his  gauntlet  on  that  delicate  white 
arm — extorted  from  her  a  deed  of  abdication.  Their  countrymen 
have  a  proverb  of  practical  import  for  all  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  and  one  which  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  quoted,  when  Mattie 
had  ill  will  to  see  him  set  off  for  the  Highlands,  "  and  grat  a  wee, 
the  sillie  tawpee ;  but  it's  nae  mair  ferlie  to  see  a  woman  greet 
than  to  see  a  goose  gang  barefit."  Mr.  Bumble,  the  beadle,  is  a 
sublime  exemplar  of  constitutional  superiority  to  feminine  lachry- 
mosities.  Tears,  we  are  told — even  a  paroxysm  of  them — were 
not  the  things  to  find  their  way  to  Mr.  Bumble's  soul ;  his  heart 
was  waterproof ;  like  washable  beaver  hats,  that  improve  with  rain, 
his  nerves  are  said  to  have  been  rendered  stouter  and  stronger  by 
showers  of  tears,  which,  being  tokens  of  weakness,  and  so  far  tacit 
admissions  of  his  own  power,  pleased  and  exalted  him.  Except 
when  the  refining  process  of  art  judiciously  removes  from  them  all 
resemblance  of  nature,  that  sesthetical  egoist,  Mr.  Fairlie,  of  Lim- 
meridge  House,  distinctly  objects  to  tears.  Tears,  he  airily  ob- 
serves, are  scientifically  described  as  a  secretion ;  and  he  can  un- 
derstand that  a  secretion  may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy,  but  he 
cannot  see  the  interest  of  a  secretion  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view.  Accordingly,  the  young  person  who  is  moved  to  tears  in  his 
presence,  by  no  means  moves  him  :  and  so  takes  nothing  by  her 
motion,  or  emotion. 

"  "Where  none  attends,  what  boots  it  to  complain  ? 

Men's  froward  hearts  are  moved  with  women's  tears, 
As  marble  stones  are  pierced  with  drops  of  rain." , 
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Shakespeare's  Duke  of  Milan,  father  to  Sylvia,  whose  contract 
with  one  of  the  two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  he  repudiates,  is  excep- 
tionally impenetrable  in  this  respect.  Nothing  moved  is  he  by 
that  sea  of  melting  pearl  which  some  call  tears  ;  or  by  the  wring- 
ing of  white  hands,  and  the  suppliant  appeal  of  bended  knees ;  for 
neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up,  sad  sighs,  deep  groans, 
nor  silver-shedding  tears,  could  penetrate  that  uncompassionatesire. 

Goethe  cites  women's  tears  as  one  of  the  two  things  but  for 
which  he  could  be  a  great  deal  happier  than  he  was : 

"  Ich  konnte  viel  gliicklicher  seyn 
Gab's  nur  .... 
....  keine  "Weiberthranen." 

Very  French  is  the  complacent  as  well  as  the  complaisant 
assertion  of  Beaumarchais,  that  "Jamais  une  femme  ne  pleure 
que  je  n'aie  le  cceur  serre."  Jeune  andjolie,  is  that  an  inseparable 
concomitant  to  his  meaning  of  une  femme  ?  But  in  that  case,  his 
susceptibility  is  not  so  very  much  out  of  the  common,  for, 

"  "What  works  not  beauty  ?  man's  relenting  mind 
Is  eath  to  move  with  plaints  and  shows  of  woe." 

Ventidius  bids  Cleopatra,  when  she  would  stay  Antony,  to 
lay  but  a  sigh  in  the  way,  to  stop  his  passage ;  and  if  she  prepare 
a  tear,  and  bid  it  for  his  legions,  'tis  like  they  shall  be  sold.  And 
Antony  himself  (Dryden's,  at  least,)  confesses  in  an  after  scene 
his  fear  of  trusting  himself  to  take  leave  of  her,  whose  tears  would 
melt  him  till  he  were  lost  again.  "  Ah  !  true  woman/'  exclaims 
Sir  Charles  Easy,  in  Cibber's  comedy,  <c  drop  him  a  soft  dissemb- 
ling tear,  and  then  his  just  resentment  must  be  hushed  of  course." 
And  so  it  is,  for  at  the  same  instant,  Lord  Morelove,  the  husband 
in  question,  proclaims  himself  overcome,  and  gives  in  at  once  : 
u  Oh  !  Charles,  I  can  bear  no  more,  those  tears  [of  my  Lady 
Morelove' s]  are  too  reproaching." 

History  records  with  all  due  emphasis  how  the  Queen  of  France, 
in  1419,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  held  out  against  force  and 
persuasion  in  nearly  all  their  phases,  attacked  him  most  effica- 
ciously through  the  agency  of  the  Lady  of  Giac — a  lovely  woman, 
as  Michelet  describes  her,  full  of  wit  and  grace — who  by  dint  of 
weeping  managed  to  touch  that  hardened  heart.  Heroic  sense  of 
duty,  the  last  strong  point  (as  ambition  is  the  last  infirmity)  of 
noble  minds,  has  been  known  to  quail  and  succumb  under  these 
aqueous  influences.    As  the  Roman  emperor  says,  in  Racine : 

"  Quand  je  verrai  ces  yeux  armes  de  tous  leurs  charmes, 
Attaches  sur  les  miens,  m'accabler  de  lours  larmes, 
Me  souviendrai-je  alors  de  mon  triste  devoir  ?" 
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De  Bracy,  in  "  Ivanhoe,'"  longs  for  a  larger  share  of  Front-de- 
Bceuf  s  thrice-tempered  hardness  of  hearty  when  the  tears  of  that 
disconsolate  damsel,,  Rowena,  so  discomfort  and  discomfit  him.  "  I 
cannot  look  on  so  fair  a  face  while  it  is  disturbed  with  agony,  or 
on  those  eyes  when  they  are  drowned  in  tears/''  Even  the  ridi- 
cule of  Prince  John  and  his  jovial  comrades  is  more  endurable 
than  this.  The  Tempi ar,  a  man  of  other  mettle,  rallies  him  on  his 
softness  as  regards  the  Saxon  heiress.  "  By  the  bones  of  Thomas 
a  Becket !"  exclaims  De  Bracy,  "  the  Lady  Rowena  must  have 
heard  that  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  women's  tears."  "  Away  \" 
sneers  the  Templar,  "  thou  a  leader  of  a  Free  Company,  and  re- 
gard a  woman's  tears  !  A  few  drops  sprinkled  on  the  torch  of 
love,  make  the  flame  blaze  the  brighter/''  With  a  gramercy  for 
Sir  Brian's  "  few  drops  of  sprinkling,"  De  Bracy  protests  that 
the  damsel  in  this  instance  hath  wept  enough  to  extinguish  a 
beacon  light.  "Whether  De  Bracy  is  the  less  manly  of  the  two, 
this  susceptibility  of  his  will  scarcely  decide.  Mr.  Thackeray 
knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  made  so  manly  a  hero  as  Colonel 
Esmond  consciously  vulnerable  on  this  point,  as  where  Beatrix, 
in  a  serious  controversy  with  him,  having  twice  sallied  out  and 
been  beaten,  now,  as  he  had  expected,  tried  the  ultima  ratio  of 
women,  and  had  recourse  to  tears.  "  Her  beautiful  eyes  filled 
with  them ;  I  never  could  bear  in  her,  nor  in  any  woman,  that 
expression  of  pain.''''  Major  Lennard,  in  a  more  recent  and  a 
lady's  novel,  is  another  and  less  dignified  type  of  the  same  mascu- 
line temper.  He  was  very  big,  we  are  told,  and  rather  stupid,  but 
had  one  of  those  tender  childish  natures  which  never  learn  to  be 
hard  and  unmerciful.  He  was  "  always  open  to  the  influence  of 
any  story  of  womanly  distress,  and  quite  unable  to  withstand  the 
dingiest  female,  if  she  could  only  produce  the  merest  phantom  of 
a  tear,  to  be  wiped  away  furtively  from  one  eye,  while  the  other 
looked  round  the  corner  to  see  if  the  shot  went  home.""  Mornac, 
in  one  of  Charles  de  Bernard's  stories,  finds  all  his  resolves  dissi- 
pated by  a  single  tear  in  the  eyes  of  the  siren  he  had  determined 
to  renounce  :  "  Cette  larme  qu'il  voyait  briller  dans  les  yeux 
d'Eudoxie,  devint  un  mer  qui  submergea  soudainement  tous  ses 
projets  du  matin.''''  If  one  tear  be  so  potent,  who  shall  measure 
the  potentialities  of  a  flood  of  tears  ? 

"  0  father,  what  a  hell  of  withcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  ! 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 

"What  rocky  breast  to  water  will  not  wear?" 

If  it  is  a  commonplace  in  conventional  literature,  of  the  stage 
stagey,  that  fathers  have  flinty  hearts,  equally  so  is  it  to  find  them 
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pliable  exceedingly  to  the  first  appeal  of  filial  waterworks.  The 
sire  in  Moore's  Zeluco  is  a  very  ordinary  type  of  his  kind,  and  of 
kindness  to  his  kin.  In  his  case  we  read  that  when  the  young 
lady's  arguments  (for  a  match  with  Signor  Zeluco)  seemed  rather 
to  alarm  than  to  convince  her  father,  she  had  recourse  to  a  method 
of  reasoning  which  she  had  often  found  successful  when  all  others 
failed — she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears — and  anon  the  impression- 
able sire  was  not  only  all  compliance,  but  was  shedding  tears  too. 
Of  like  penetrable  stuff  seems  to  have  been  made  the  Regent 
Murray,  over  whom  the  tears  of  his  half-sister,  Mary  Stuart,  pre- 
vailed somewhat  more  than  ever  they  could  over  John  Knox.  This 
Earl  of  Murray,  whom  Mr.  Eroude  repeatedly  characterizes  as 
€<  stainless/'  and  whom  he  describes  as  knowing  some  secrets 
about  Mary,  the  knowing  of  which  she  could  not  pardon,  and  for 
which  she  ' '  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell "  was  readily  melted 
by  her  tearful  appeal  to  him,  after  the  Rizzio  affair,  when  he  re- 
turned to  court.  The  (C  accomplished  actress,"  as  Mr.  Eroude 
rates  her,  threw  herself  sobbing  into  his  arms,  and  although  not 
many  hours  had  passed  since  she  had  forced  the  unwilling  Lords 
of  the  Articles  to  prepare  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him,  he  was 
cut  to  the  heart  by  those  facile  tears,  and  with  them  mingled  his 
own. 

Perhaps  women  are  wrong,  observes  Madame  de  Stael,  in  com- 
manding by  tears,  enslaving  by  the  strength  of  their  weakness ; 
yet,  when  they  fear  not  to  exert  this  weapon,  it  is  nearly  always 
victorious,  at  least  for  a  while.  "  Doubtless,  love  is  weakened  by 
this  sort  of  usurpation,  and  the  power  of  tears,  too  frequently 
exerted,  chills  the  imagination."  It  is  as  a  young  man,  and  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  demoiselle's  tears,  that  Moliere's  Octave  implores 
his  aimable  Hyacinthe  not  to  persist  in  an  exposition  which  is  so  kill- 
ing to  his  feelings  ;  "  Ne  pleurez  point,  je  vous  prie,  mon  aimable 
Hyacinthe,  car  vos  larmes  me  tuent,  et  je  ne  puis  les  voir  sans  me 
sentir  percer  le  cceur."  But  there  are  Octaves  who  reach  the 
eighth  and  ninth  octaves  of  their  years  without  in  the  least  be- 
coming hardened  against  any  such  feminine  appeal.  Nor  are  these 
merely  uxorious  men,  like  our  discrowned  Henry  VI.,  who  counts 
so  confidently  on  the  infallible  eloquence  of  his  Margaret  with  the 
French  king : 

"  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart : 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  while  she  doth  mourn ; 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears." 

Some  men,  of  whatever  age,  never  can  stand  against  the  tears 
of  any  woman,  whatever  hers.    Give  her  youth,  and  all  that  is 
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implied  in  that  magic  dower,  and  we  have  the  word  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  men  of  the  world  for  it,  that  her  tears  then  are 
simply  irresistible.  When  maidens  sue,  he  says,  men  give  like 
gods  j  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel,  all  their  petitions  are  as 
freely  theirs  as  they  themselves  would  have  them.  Landor's 
rough  soldier  is  spokesman  for  a  large  company,  when  he  blurts 
out  his  impatient  distress  at  sight  of  a  weeping  sister  : 

"  Nay,  by  my  soul,  to  see  grown  women  sob  it, 
As  thou  dost,  even  wert  thou  not  my  sister, 
Smites  on  me  here,  and  whets  my  sword  at  once. 
It  maddens  me  with  choler — for  what  else 
Can  shake  me  so  ?" 


\ 
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Our  population  has,  at  various  times,  absorbed  several  bands  of 
interesting  people.  Over  and  above  the  great  waves  of  fortune 
that  swept  over  England,  leaving  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  and 
Normans  in  successive  possession,  there  have  been,  at  intervals, 
bands  of  foreigners  who  have  domesticated  themselves  in  our 
island.  Some  of  these  have  been  fugitives  from  religious  persecu- 
tion; others  have  been  merchants  and  artificers.  Nearly  all  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  mixed  population  that  time  has  welded 
together  by  intermarriage.  Where  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Waldenses  who  sought  our  shores  in  the  days  of  their  trouble  ? 
We  can  still  trace  a  few  of  the  Flemish  and  French  Huguenots, 
who  settled  [in  Bethnal  Green,  and  Spital-fields,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  practised  silk  and  velvet  weaving,  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  persons  employed  in  that  occupation  there.  When 
we  hear  of  such  designations  as  Auvache,  Bellinger,  Beauchamp, 
corrupted  to  Beacham,  Dacey,  Daltry,  Deveaux,  Fleury,  Lusignan, 
Prideaux,  Racine,  Sully,  Vendome,  Vere,  &c,  among  the  still 
gentle  and  courteous  weavers,  we  recognise  in  their  owners  the 
descendants  of  those  unflinching,  faithful  people  who  left  their 
native  country  for  conscience's  sake :  and  when  in  wider  circles, 
we  meet  with  such  familiar  names  as  Martineau,  Grote,  Froude, 
Masson,  Marryat,  Trench,  Dobell,  Layard,  Romilley,  Ferrey,  &c, 
we  know  those  who  bear  them  must  be  the  descendants  that  like 
staunch,  resolute,  dauntless  endurers  determined  to  make  free. 
But  the  various  companies  of  merchants  and  artificers  who,  at 
various  times,  sought  to  improve  their  fortunes  in  this  country, 
seem  to  have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of.  The  band  of  Venetian 
artists  imported  to  improve  our  glass  manufacture  in  the  days  of 
the  first  James,  for  instance,  was  absorbed  like  a  few  raindrops 
on  the  soil.  And,  to  come  to  the  subject,  of  our  present  remarks, 
even  the  great  body  of  merchants  called  Easterlings,  who  flourished 
in  London  for  three  hundred  years,  enjoying  the  protection  of  the 
successive  sovereigns  and  gathering  together  great  riches,  were 
engulfed  in  the  population,  and  have  left  scarcely  a  trace.  The 
company  of  Easterlings  was  created  by  Henry  III.,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  of  the  merchants  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany, 
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who  had  assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  France.  A  place  of  busi- 
ness was  assigned  them  in  Thames  Street,,  near  London  Bridge, 
called  the  Steel-yard,  and  here  they  erected  a  hall,  sometimes 
mentioned  as  Guildhalda  Teutonicorum.  They  are  called  in  the 
old  statutes  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  merchants  of 
the  Stil-yard.  They  seem  to  have  enjoyed  many  privileges  and 
exemptions,  as  we  frequently  meet  with  notifications  appended  to 
acts  and  edicts,  to  the  effect  that  the  regulation  therein  made 
was  not  to  apply  to  the  merchants  of  the  Stil-yard.  Somewhat  of 
their  fortunes  can  be  traced  in  the  successive  charters  granted 
to  them,  by  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  confirmations 
of  these  by  succeeding  monarchs.  Henry  VI.  confirmed  their 
privileges ;  but  Edward  VI.  revoked  them.  This  reverse  of  for- 
tune was  only  temporary,  for  they  were  restored  by  Queen  Mary ; 
only,  however,  to  be  taken  away  again.  Queen  Elizabeth  finally 
abolished  the  company.  In  1597  their  hall  was  closed,  and  they 
are  said  to  have  dispersed.  But  in  John  Manningham's  diary, 
under  date  March  2nd,  1601,  there  occurs  an  entry  which  shows 
that  though,  they  were  much  disturbed  at  the  queen's  abolishment  of 
their  monopoly,  they  had  not  altogether  dispersed  : 

2nd  Marche,  This  day  there  was  a  great  Court  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  two 
1601  were  sent  from  the  counsell  to  sitt  and  see  their  proceedings  at  their 
courts,  and  to  make  relacion.  At  this  court  two  questions  were  moved  : 
1. — Whether  their  companie  were  able  to  rent  all  the  clothes  made  in 
England  yf  they  might  choose  their  place  in  the  Lowe  Countries,  and 
he  ayded  by  hir  majestie  for  the  execution  of  their  orders  ?  Resolved 
that  they  are  able.  2. — Whether  they  can  continue  a  companie  to 
trade  yf  the  Earl  of  Cumberland's  license  take  effect,  whereby  he  hath 
liberty  to  ship  over  what  cloth  he  pleaseth,  contrary  to  hir  majestie's 
patents  and  grants  to  the  Merchants  ?  Resolved  by  hand  that  they 
cannot.  (Mr.  Hull  nar.) 
Their  courts  consist  of  one  Governor,  one  Deputy,  a  Secretary,  and  these 
sit  at  a  table  raysed  a  little,  and  twenty-four  assistants  sitt  about ;  the 
authority  of  these  continues  but  six  months,  these  speake,  heare,  and 
judge  of  other  men's  speeches  in  Court.  The  greater  part  of  the 
present  at  any  Court  carries  the  judgement. 

Cloth  was  one  of  the  articles  in  which  they  dealt  largely,  and 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  export. 

We  glean  from  the  early  statutes  that  there  were  some  imports 
obligatory  upon  the  Easterlings.    Thus  we  read  : — 

Stat.  12,  Edward  4,  2.  Four  bow-staves  shall  be  brought  into  this 
realm  for  every  tun  of  merchandise  brought  in  by  any  merchant- 
stranger  from  any  place  from  whence  bow-staves  have  been  formerly 
brought,  in  pain  of  6s.  Sd.  for  every  bow -stave  whereof  default  is  so 
made. 
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Search  and  survey  shall  be  made  of  such  bow-staves  by  the  head  officer 
when  the  ship  &c.  lands,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  for 
that  purpose. 

Stat.  13  Eliz.  14.    The  Statute  of  12  E.  4  confirmed. 

All  merchant-strangers  bringing  wares  from  the  east  parts,  as  well  as  from 
the  twenty-seven  Hanse-towns,  shall  be  bound  by  the  said  statute  of 
12  E.  4.,  under  the  pains  therein  contained,  to  be  divided  betwixt  the 
■king  and  the  prosecutor. 

What  has  become  of  the  descendants  of  these  enterprising 
merchants  ?  They  seem  to  have  been  almost  all  absorbed  in  the 
great  stream  of  population.  The  General  Post-office  Directory 
for  London  shows  only  one  Essling  as  a  householder  in  the  wide 
metropolis.  It*  is,  however,  evident  that  an  individual  among  a 
large  number  of  strangers  congregating  in  one  spot,  or  meeting  in 
one  place  for  the  transaction  of  business,  would  require  further 
distinction  in  his  designation,  than  the  general  term  Easterling. 
In  the  early  archives  of  the  city  of  London  there  is  mention  of 
one  John  le  Long,  the  Easterling,  showing  that  personal  peculiari- 
ties were  seized  upon  as  identifications.  But  when  an  individual 
penetrated  into  the  provinces,  the  designation  of  Easterling  was 
sufficient  for  the  people  among  whom  he  settled.  An  Easterling 
we  know,  was  among  the  earliest  hosiers  in  that  ancient  seat 
of  the  hosiery  trade,  Hinckley.  We  learn  something  of  the 
fortunes  of  his  descendants  from  the  obituary  of  the  May  number 
of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1789  : 

At  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Estlin,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  E.  hosier  of  that 
place,  who  has  left,  now  living,  four  daughters  and  a  son,  the  Rev.  John  Prior 
E.,  a  Dissenting  minister  at  Bristol. 

In  corroboration  of  the  view  that  the  Easterlings  who  remained 
in  London  had  other  surnames  conferred  upon  them,  while  those 
who  settled  in  other  centres  of  industry  retained  this  distinctive 
and  descriptive  title,  we  may  mention  that  though  there  is  only 
one  Essling  in  the  London  Directory,  there  are  two  Estlins,  in  the 
comparatively  short  law-list,  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  New  World  of  Worlds,  edited  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  by  Edward  Philips,  the  nephew  of  Milton,  it  is  written  : 

Easterlings.  People  that  live  in  the  East  of  England, 'particularly  mer- 
chants of  the  Hanse-towns  in  Germany  ;  whence  Easterling  money,  that  which 
we  commonly  call  Sterling,  a  current  money  from  a  certain  coin  that  King 
Richard  caused  to  be  stamped  in  those  parts,  and  which  was  held  in  great 
request  for  its  purity. 


Like  the  Huguenots,  the  Easterlings  were  "gentle  and  profitable 
strangers how  have  their  descendants  fared  among  us  ? 
vol.  lv.  42 
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"  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  quoth  honest  Tom  Bowling,  "  Master 
Mariner,  if  ever  I  come  up  with  him,  he  had  better  be  in  Greenland, 
that's  all  !"  From  which  it  is  intended  that  Smollet's  doughty- 
hero  should  be  understood  as  hinting,  that  in  either  case  the  lot 
of  Squire  Random's  Chaplain  would  not  he  enviable.  Judging 
from  the  average  questions  put  to  us  by  men  by  no  means  devoid 
of  some  little  intelligence,  pretty  much  the  same  opinions  prevail 
now-a-days  regarding  the  joys  of  a  residence  in  Greenland,  and 
that  the  pleasures  of  society  in  70°  North  latitude,  amid  the 
glaciers  and  icebergs  of  Disco  Bay,  consist  in  living  in  a  snow 
hut,  and  dining  with  your  greasy  friend  the  Esquimaux  proprietor, 
on  Walrus  hide,  flavoured  with  seal  oil  and  blubber !  That  is,  if 
our  non-geographical  questioner  does  not  mistake  Greenland  for 
Iceland,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to  do.  Indeed,  only  the  other  day 
we  read  in  what  would  be  called  a  "  leading  review,"  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  a  work  on  the  latter  country,  which  the  reviewer 
evidently  believed  to  be  of  Arctic  climate,  peopled  with  fur-clad 
Esquimaux,  who  paddle  their  skin  canoes,  and  hunt  seals  and  white 
whales  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay. 
Of  course  we  do  not  require  to  preface  this  article  by  telling  the 
reader  that  the  word  Iceland  is  a  misnomer.  In  reality  there  is  no  ice 
about  it,  except  what  now  and  then  drifts  from  Greenland.  The 
climate  in  winter  is  better  than  that  of  Norway ;  in  reality  the  island 
lies  outside  the  Arctic  circle,  and  finally,  the  inhabitants,  instead 
of  the  most  remote  connection  with  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  the  old 
Norse  stock,  and  boast  not  untruthfully  that  they  are  one  of  the 
most  generally  educated — even  learned — and  handsome-featured 
of  all  the  Danish  subjects.  Greenland,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
equally  falsely  named.  Old  Red-haired  Erik — the  Norse  Sea  King's 
son — who  discovered  it,  was  a  "promoter/'  in  his  own  rough 
way,  and  knew  quite  well  what  was  in  a  name.  So  he  came  back 
again  to  his  own  country  (whence  a  little  mishap  connected  with 
fratricide  had  expatriated  the  worthy -man)  and  represented  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  land,  greener  than  Iceland. 
In  truth,  he  had  seen  a  few  of  the  birch-grown  valleys  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country,  and  his  fertile  imagination  sup- 
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plied  the  rest.  Well  knew  Erik-Raude  that  in  all  the  broad  king- 
dom of  "  Narroway,"  there  would  be  no  want  of  <c  house  carles/' 
in  fear  of  axe,  and  rope,  and  dungeon,  ready  for  any  adventure 
connected  with  carrack-stopping  or  colonizing.  From  that  day  to 
this — nine  hundred  years — it  is  rarely  that  the  bleak  shores  of 
Greenland  have  ever  wanted  some  of  his  countrymen  settled  there, 
defying,  either  for  gain  or  philanthropy,  the  darkness,  the  snow, 
and  the  exceeding  cold  of  the  long  winter. 

From  north  to  south  the  interior  is  unpeopled,  unknown,  and 
hardly  worth  the  knowing,  as  it  is  only  one  huge  sea  of  glacier 
ice,  pouring  out  its  overplus  through  the  deep  fjords  and  wild 
valleys,  and  giving  birth  to  the  millions  of  icebergs  which  float  in 
stately  grandeur  down  Davis'  Strait  and  Baffin's  Bay.  The  east 
coast  is  almost  unknown  and  unexplored,  and  the  far  northern 
portion  from  73°  to  its  termination  in  Kane's  Polar  Sea  (sic)  is 
little  surveyed,  while  the  remaining  portion  to  Cape  Farewell,  is 
claimed  by  the  Danish  Government,  who  have  established  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  population. 
For  the  convenience  of  this  trade  from  Cape  Farewell  to  Kingatok 
(where  lives  a  solitary  Dane  in  73°  north  latitude,  the  most 
northerly  civilized  man),  there  are  little  settlements  of  Danes  and 
Esquimaux.  Woebegone  little  oases  in  the  desert  of  ice  and  snow 
are  they,  but  nevertheless  here  live  men  and  women,  whose  kindly 
hospitality  has  caused  these  little  dots  on  the  map  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  minds  of  some  travellers, 
who  have  found  their  way  so  far  into  the  outer  world,  as  some  of 
the  brightest  little  spots  in  all  the  byeways  of  the  earth.  As  a 
proof,  if  proof  there  be  required,  that  where  a  man,  of  whatever 
nation  is  his  nativity,  chooses  to  think  kindly  and  deal  justly,  he 
can  make  a  home  for  himself  in  regions  the  most  forbidding,  and 
as  a  contribution  to  the  amamitates  of  hyperborean  society,  these 
fragments  of  the  story  of  our  far  northern  life  are  presented. 

First,  then,  let  us  present  a  picture  of  a  typical  Greenland 
settlement,  such  as  we  find  ourselves  landed  in,  from  the  good  ship 
which  bore  us  from  Copenhagen,  one  snowy  June,  just  as  the 
snow  bunting  had  come  north  for  a  resting-place,  and  all  nature 
had  got  thawed  out  of  the  winter  bonds  of  frost  and  snow.  We 
live  in  the  "  Kirke-loft/' — the  garret  above  the  Church — and  a 
queer  little  wooden  structure,  black-pitched  on  the  outside,  it  is. 
We  have  been  engaged  all  the  morning  in  getting  in  our  house- 
hold gods,  and  now  we  arc  sitting  talking  of  our  future  life,  in  this 
distant  portion  of  the  world,  as  we  look  out  of  the  window,  taking 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  settlement. 

It  has  stopped  snowing  for  a  while,  and  the  sun  being  now  high 
in  the  sky,  the  bare  ice-polished  rocks  appear  black  above  the  sur- 
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rounding  whiteness.  Here  tumbling  over  a  cliff,  is  a  mimic  cas- 
cade, formed  by  the  melting  of  last  winter's  snow,  or  a  hollow 
where  the  water  has  accumulated  until  it  forms  a  little  lake  bor- 
dered by  a  thicket  of  sedges,  and  other  Arctic  plants,  now  begin- 
ning to  sprout  green  above  the  snow.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub  is 
to  be  seen.  The  largest  specimens  are  only  about  the  size  of  soup 
plates,  and  there  are  the  Arctic  willows  and  creeping  birches, 
which  the  women  are  gathering  as  fuel.  All  else  is  snow  and  bare 
rounded  rock  alternated  with  mossy,  swampy  valleys,  and  far  be- 
yond the  eternal  ice,  which  seaward  shows  itself  in  flats  of  icebergs, 
and  to  the  ear  is  patent  by  the  dull,  sullen  sound  which  every 
now  and  again  strikes  the  ear,  as  one  is  detached  from  the  glacier, 
or  is  dashed  against  its  neighbours,  when  the  displaced  wrater  rolls 
into  like  breakers  on  the  beach.  A  few  huts  of  the  Esquimaux — 
humble  turf  mansions — are  scattered  over  the  rocks,  and  the  in- 
mates are  boiling  coffee  over  a  fire  made  of  the  Arctic  birch  in 
front  of  the  door.  In  winter  they  burn  oil  as  fuel,  but  just  now 
they  are  economical.  A  woman  who  has  been  trying  to  clean 
some  eider-down  on  the  rocks  has  been  hastily  driven  within  doors 
by  the  snow,  and  is  now  hurrying  down  to  the  shore  to  dress  a  seal 
which  her  husband — a  chubby  native — has  just  landed  out  of  his 
kayak.  He  is  now — his  share  of  the  labour  over — putting  his 
little  skin  and  lath  canoe  on  the  frame  where  repose  the  rest  of 
the  canoes  belonging  to  the  "  colony/'' 

All  of  the  smaller  fry — the  hoods  of  their  skin  jackets  over 
their  ears — are  running  down  to  see  if  Johannes'  seal  is  fat,  and  in 
good  condition,  and  the  dogs  are  scenting  the  plunder  from  afar. 
Already  a  fierce,  wolfish  looking  brute  has  seized  hold  of  a  fathom 
or  two  of  intestine,  and  is  off,  (pursued  by  half  a  dozen  little  boys 
and  girls),  howling,  as  ever  and  anon  the  well-aimed  crack  of  the 
long  whip  tells  that  the  bit  has  come  out.  Over  on  a  little  island, 
just  off  the  shore,  other  women  more  careful  have  removed  to 
dress  their  seals.  Here  they  get  clear  of  the  dog-nuisance,  and 
the  rocks  are  spotted  brown,  with  seal  flesh  drying  for  winter's 
use.  On  frames  are  suspended  long  festoons  of  the  intestines 
plaited  like  the  gimp  on  ladies'  dresses.  Bones  and  refuse  lie 
everywhere  about,  giving  forth  that  odour — an  ancient  and  a  sealy 
smell — quite  characteristic  of  a  Greenland  settlement.  The  men 
are  loafing  about,  sitting  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  huts,  or  leaning 
against  the  turf  embankment  of  the  church  end,  which  seems  to 
answer  the  place  of  the  street  corner,  in  more  southern  climes. 
Lines  of  boots  made  of  dressed  seal  skin,  with  their  dog-skin 
socks,  are  hung  out  to  dry,  and  women  are  busily  engaged  rubbing 
them  with  a  piece  of  wood.  This  is  called  the  kamek,  or  boot 
stick,  and  well-to-do  folks  always  require  at  least  half-a-dozen 
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pairs  of  boots,  because  they  must  be  frequently  changed  if  wet  by 
perspiration  or  otherwise,  and  rubbed  soft  again  with  the  "  kamek 
stick/' 

In  Greenland,  if  you  don't  wish  to  be  "  cut/'  you  must  make 
the  first  calls  of  the  houses  of  the  residents.  It  is  a  somewhat 
awkward  custom,  but  still  it  is  one  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
followed,  if  you  wish  to  keep  from  offence.  We  have  already 
peeped  in  upon  the  governor  to  deliver  our  official  letters,  and  as 
we  are  invited  to  his  house  later  in  the  evening,  we  shall  drop 
over  to  the  priest's.  We  reach  his  sitting-room  under  the  pilotage 
of  a  queer-looking  Esquimaux  servant,  with  a  high  top-knot,  and 
gaudy  boots  of  dyed  leather,  through  the  kitchen,  for  Greenland 
houses  are  formed  more  with  a  view  to  warmth  than  elegance. 
The  pastor  is  a  very  amiable  man,  but  not  brilliant.  His  wife 
speaks  English  exceedingly  well,  even  without  the  least  accent, 
though  she  assures  us  she  has  never,  until  now,  spoken  with  an 
English  person.  We  drink  coffee,  and  hear  the  little  ways  of  an 
Arctic  parson's  life.  He  has  been  eight  years  in  the  country,  and 
after  he  has  been  two  years  more,  he's  entitled  to  go  home  and 
obtain  some  more  eligible  appointment  than  that  of  a  Greenland 
missionary.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  little  of  the  missionary 
in  his  calling,  his  duties  partaking  more  of  those  of  a  parish 
priest  than  anything  else.  They  have  only  "  Danish  Church," 
every  third  Sunday,  that  being  about  as  much  as  the  European  re- 
sidents are  supposed  capable  of  standing  of  "  Herr  Pastor's"  minis- 
trations, though  the  natives  are  favoured  with  a  "  little  discourse" 
every  Sunday  morning.  His  parish  is  a  hundred  and  forty  miles 
long,  though  sparsely  enough  populated.  The  rector  only  visits 
it  in  the  winter ;  and  while  other  parsons  keep  their  cob,  our 
Arctic  friend  has  his  dogs,  his  sledge,  and  his  ancient  dog-driver. 
With  these  he  skims  over  the  frozen  sea  in  winter,  though  the 
support  of  his  ravenous  team,  in  these  sealless  times,  is  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  mind. 

In  Greenland,  no  matter  what  hours  you  call,  coffee  is  offered 
to  you,  and  while  we  drink  it  we  examine  his  book  case,  and  are 
pleased  to  see  a  pile  of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  (which  is 
subscribed  for  here)  and  the  Tauchnitz  editions  of  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Scott,  and  Trollopc,  with  the  books  of  various  theological 
writers  of  much  less  note.  Fame,  somebody  remarked,  was  find- 
ing your  book  in  the  window-sill  of  a  country  tavern.  Surely 
seeing  it  in  the  priest's  book-shelves  in  Greenland,  must  eclipse 
this  bucolic  celebrity.  He  lives  far  from  home,  one  would  think, 
but  yet  the  rector's  father  paid  him  a  visit  only  five  years  before, 
and  on  the  whole  our  host  was  not  inclined  to  look  upon  his  lot 
with  the  same  degree  of  commiseration  as  we  were  apt  to  do.  On 
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the  contrary  he  is  much  better  off  than  the  priest  of  Julianshaab. 
When  the  south  west  wind  blows  in  the  winter  nights,  he  finds  his 
house  snowed  up  in  the  morning,  and  has  to  signal  out  of  the 
window,  with  his  seal  skin  breeehes  on  the  end  of  a  poker,  for  a 
squad  of  men  to  shovel  him  out !  We  adjourn  up-stairs  to  another 
parson, — for  our  settlement  is  a  breeding  place  for  suckling  cate- 
chists,  who  are  drafted  off  to  less  pious  neighbourhoods,  and 
accordingly  there  is  quite  a  battue  of  the  clergy  here — a  prosy 
old  gentleman  in  a  dog  skin  coat.  He  has  passed  no  less  than 
forty  years  in  the  country,  and  has  no  desire  to  remove  to  any 
more  favoured  country.  He  has  struck  upon  the  country  exactly 
suited  for  him,  and  sagely  determines  to  stick  by  it. 

Drearily  for  two  stricken  hours  he  entertains  us  in  dubious 
English,  with  a  relation  of  how  dreadfully  hard  his  studies  are, 
how  scarce  seal  flesh  is,  and  soon  gets  into  a  controversy  with  our 
geologist,  whose  professional  pride  is  raised  by  his  being  informed 
that  all  geology  is  like  all  science,  but  theology  "  a  delusion  and 
a  snare."  He  is  asked  if  he  has  ever  read  Linnseus'  Lachesis 
Lapponica  ?  He  has  not,  but  conceiving  that  there  is  some  hidden 
meaning  in  the  allusion,  he  avoids  the  subject,  without  getting 
the  description  of  such  another  Lapland  clergyman  as  himself, 
quoted  for  his  delectation,  for  our  geologist  is  a  Scotchman  from 
the  Highlands,  and  is  apt  now  and  then  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  Afraid  of  the  controversy  waxing  hot,  we  bid  fare- 
well to  the  anti-scientific  parson,  and  are  not  sorry  to  learn  that 
parson  No.  3  is  gone  out  in  his  kayak,  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner, 
who  lives  a  little  way  along  the  coast.  The  building  we  have  just 
left  is  called  the  "  Seminarium/''  and  is  worthy  of  note,  as  being  for 
many  years  the  only  two-storied  building  in  all  North  Greenland. 
It  is  built  down  in  a  comfortable  swamp,  so  that  we  are  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  catechists,  who  live  in  a  turf  edifice,  hard  by, 
are  very  sick  of  lung  disease,  and  dying  off  much  faster  than  they 
can  be  conveniently  buried.  Our  geologist,  who  has  not  yet  re- 
covered his  usual  equilibrium,  in  reference  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fessional, and  has  just  booted  two  dogs,  and  a  small  Esquimaux 
who  stood  in  his  path,  is  inhumane  enough  to  say  that  he  is  glad 
to  hear  of  it.  Our  friend  does  not  approve  of  the  Greenland 
breed  of  parsons  !  We  are  therefore  glad,  in  the  interest  of  our 
irate  Celt,  to  make  our  escape  to  the  cheery  doctor's,  down  by  the 
ice  foot,  by  the  shore,  where  we  ' c  break  bread the  bread,  how- 
ever, bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  liquid  consumed, 
as  did  Falstaff  intolerable  quantity  of  sack  to  the  one  half-penny- 
worth  of  bread.  The  doctor  has  passed  sixteen  years  in  Green- 
land as  "  districtlsege,"  or  district  surgeon,  of  whom  there  are. 
two  in  North  Greenland,  and  is  as  cheery  and  happy  as  needs  be* 
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He  is  an  enthusiastic  naturalist,  and  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Copenhagen  ranks,  as  somebody.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
long  tour  of  inspection  in  his  boat, — not  in  his  brougham, — and 
is  now  busy  making  up  a  cathartic  for  a  greasy-looking  Esquimaux, 
whose  eyes  peer  out  from  among  fat,  and  who  has  over-eaten 
himself  at  the  last  debauch,  of  seal-flesh  and  coffee.  We  have 
now  got  pretty  well  over  the  upper  crust  of  the  colonie,  the 
Danish  residents  being  limited  to  less  than  a  dozen,  and  so  we  go 
back  again  to  the  church  to  dress,  in  order  to  meet  the  "  society " 
of  the  place.  "Dressing,"  in  Greenland,  consists  in  washing  our 
hands  and  faces,  and  retying  our  neckerchiefs,  though  one  or  two 
of  our  party  astonish  us,  (and  everybody  else,  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,)  by  appearing  in  white  shirts,  gold  studs,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  of  ties.  The  short  spell  of  sunshine  has  brought  out 
clouds  of  mosquitoes,  which  annoy  us  dreadfully.  Indeed,  the 
natives  are  not  exempt,  and  later  in  the  year  we  see  them  covering 
their  faces  with  the  most  doleful  of  black  muslin,  "mosquito 
bars."  Flowers  are  beginning  to  peer  out  in  the  sunny  chinks  of 
the  rocks,  saxifrages,  waxy  pyrolas,  and  the  polar  rhododendron, 
and  the  cranberry,  which  is  used  for  fuel.  We  ramble  over  the 
rocks,  in  after  days  very  familiar  to  us,  with  crowds  of  natives 
staring  open-mouthed  at  us,  and  a  troop  of  snarling  dogs  yelping 
at  our  heels,  until  we  come  to  the  governor  or  Colonibestyrer's 
house,  a  one  storied  building,  with  white  doors  and  window 
sashes,  and  pleasant  muslin  curtains  at  the  windows.  A  crowd  of 
Esquimaux  are  here  also,  watching  the  arrival  of  the  company, 
and  gaping  in  awe  and  wonder  at  the  get  up  of  the  dandy  of  our 
party.  After  a  circuitous  route  through  the  kitchen,  we  are 
ushered  into  the  room  of  the  gubernatorial  mansion ;  the  type  of 
all  such  apartments  over  the  Greenland  "  Coloniens."  The 
furniture  consists  of  a  sofa,  which  has  done  duty  for  a  long  line 
of  governors,  a  still  older  bureau,  a  long  stove,  surmounted  with 
a  statuette  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  a  portrait  of  Byron,  another 
of  good  Kings  Frederick  and  Christian,  with  some  photographs, 
and  the  usual  et  ceteras  of  a  room.  The  floors  are  white  scoured, 
and  the  windows  full  of  Indian  cresses,  geraniums,  roses,  and 
fuschias.  I  really  forgot  the  piano,  the  last  thing  one  would 
expect  to  meet  with  in  Greenland.  I  am  told,  however,  that  there 
are  now  seven  within  the  limits  of  the  Arctic  circle.  But  above 
all,  the  antique  eight-day  clock,  in  the  passage,  which  strikes  six 
o'clock  as  we  enter,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  Christian-looking 
piece  of  furniture  we  have  yet  seen  in  the  country. 

Strangers  arc  rarities  in  Greenland,  and  our  arrival  all  the 
way  from  England,  is  quite  a  sensation  to  this  quiet  out-post  of 
civilization.    Accordingly  we  find  a  little  party  waiting  to  receive 
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ns.  Through  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke,  we  dubiously  return  their 
greetings,  as  room  is  made  for  us  on  the  sofa.  It  was  not  a 
fashionable  party,  but  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves,  nevertheless.  All 
the  men  wore  seal-skin  trousers,  and  most  of  them  seal-skin 
"aneraks,"  or  blouses,  covered  with  checked  cotton;  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children,  wore  the  inevitable  seal-skin  boots,  beside 
which  our  clumsy  English  boots  looked  so  outre,  that  we  were  fain 
to  shove  them  out  of  sight.  Beside  the  captain  and  his  mates, 
there  were  Herr  and  Fru  "  Colonibestyrer,"  very  bustling  and 
very  kind,  but  who  can  speak  no  English,  and  a  pretty  girl  in 
pink  muslin,  who  is  introduced  to  us  as  their  daughter.  Then 
came  in  the  pastor  or  minister  and  his  wife.  The  kissing  between 
Eru  Pastor  and  the  lady  in  pink  muslin  is  perfectly  home-like — it 
looks  so  hypocritically  British.  Then  there  is  Eru,  the  trader's 
wife  from  a  neighbouring  settlement,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  with 
her  two  pretty  children.  The  Eru  is  a  buxom  dame,  and  over- 
whelms us  with  much  talk  in  Danish,  which  fortunately  gets 
mellowed  down  before  it  gets  interpreted  to  us.  She  wishes  to 
know  how  old  we  are  ?  Are  we  married  ?  No  ?  Then  she  and 
the  young  lady  in  pink  muslin,  indulge  in  much  banter,  of  which 
the  "  Froken,'"  is  apparently  the  butt.  What  news  was  there 
from  Egedesminde  ?  And  how  did  we  like  Froken,  so  and  so  ? 
Was  she  pretty  ?  No  ?  and  then  she  and  the  young  lady  laugh  in 
ready  chorus,  for  the  answer  delights  both,  who  are  as  fond  of  a 
pretty  woman  as  their  sex  usually  are.  And  then  there  is  much 
talk  anent  the  tittle-tattle  of  Disco  Bay,  and,  altogether,  the 
kindly  matron  is  in  her  element — for  scandal  is  by  no  means 
frozen  out  of  Greenland,  nay,  prospers  and  increases  much.  There 
was  also  there  the  Doctor,  his  wife,  and  their  children,  and,  in 
addition,  a  very  stout  gentleman,  in  a  very  short  "  anarak/-'  very 
wide  trousers,  and  a  back  like  to  a  sack  of  grain.  After  the 
Greenland  fashion,  the  Esquimaux  knew  him  by  no  other  name 
than  "  The  Back/''  He  is  Herr  "  Assistant  Colombestyrer/'  and 
has  passed  some  forty  consecutive  summers  and  winters  in  Green- 
land, begetting  many  sons  and  daughters  in  and  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  One  of  his  sons — a  heavy-looking 
half-breed — is  also  of  the  party.  Already  it  is  quite  evident  that 
our  attention  to  the  lady  of  the  pink  muslin  is  not  appreciated  by 
him.  He  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  poaching  on  some  private 
social  preserve  of  his,  and  possibly  he  may  be  right ;  but  the  ire 
of  the  heavy-faced  youth  troubleth  us  not. 

The  lady,  in  her  turn,  gets  quite  affable,  though  she  speaks 
Danish  and  we  English,  and  is  good  enough  to  grind  out  for  us 
the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter  "  upon  the  accordion,  which  has  just 
come  from  Denmark.    She  tells  us  that  she  was  born  in  Green- 
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land,  as  was  also  her  father,  and  neither  has,  as  yet,  ever  been  out 
of  it.  Except  in  that  indescribable  "  something "  peculiar  to 
people  who  live  long  in  isolated  parts  of  the  world,  neither  would 
seem  to  have  suffered  much  by  their  voluntary  expatriation.  The 
room  was  pleasantly  decorated  with  bouquets  of  Greenland  wild 
flowers,  and  the  windows  were  bright  and  fragrant  with  the  plants 
of  a  softer  clime.  All  the  men  smoked  long  pipes,  to  which  they 
helped  themselves  from  a  rack  on  the  wall,  and  the  ladies  gossiped, 
until  an  Esquimaux  girl,  in  top-knot  and  seal-skin  jacket  and 
trousers,  announced  "  dinner  "  ("  supper"  they  call  it),  in  another 
room.  The  Governor  then  said  "  Vesko/'  and,  after  the  manner 
of  Greenland  houses,  we  passed  through  the  kitchen  to  reach  the 
dining-room.  The  meal  consists  of  Greenland  and  Danish  fare, 
rye  and  wheat  bread  (of  which  everybody  takes  two  pieces  at  a 
time),  reindeer,  mattak  (whale-skin  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  very 
good),  smoked  salmon,  sliced  very  thin,  and  eaten  raw,  stripes  of 
"  kalleralak/'  another  Greenland  dish,  composed  of  a  fish  allied 
to  the  halibut,*  smoked,  but  very  oily,  and  tasteless,  ptarmigan, 
hermetically  sealed  since  last  winter,  schnapps,  Greenland  and 
Bavarian  beer  ("  byrass"  they  lovingly  call  it),  claret,  or  "  rodvin," 
beside  Danish  butter  and  cheese.  After  these  solids  and  stimu- 
lants, succeeded  a  cup  of  very  weak  tea,  which  is  expressively 
enough  called  "  tea-vater."  Tea  is,  however,  very  little  drunk  in 
the  country,  coffee  supplying  its  place  to  a  great  extent.  The 
ladies  of  the  house,  after  the  Danish  fashion,  wait  on  the  guests 
like  English  servants,  never  sitting  down  at  table.  At  first  there 
is  a  little  awkwardness,  but  it  is  the  custom  among  the  very 
best  class  of  people,  and  expresses  no  inequality,  or,  is  considered 
not  to  derogate  from  their  dignity  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  is 
only  a  piece  of  old  high-bred  Scandinavian  courtesy.  The  meal 
finished,  the  Governor  said,  "  Velbekomer  "  (so  I  take  it  to  be) , 
when  we  all  shook  hands,  and  said,  "  Velbekomer.""  As  we 
adjourn  to  the  other  room,  the  old  veteran  in  the  wide  seal-skin 
trousers  imparts  to  me  confidentially  the  information  that  in  the 
good  old  times  the  fashion  was  to  kiss  the  girl  when  you  shook 
hands,  but  that  it  had  been  discontinued  as  being  contra  bonos  mores, 
I  supposed  there  was  undue  partiality  shown  in  the  dispensation  of 
favours.  "  Rather  \"  remarked  the  veteran,  and  at  the  recol- 
lection his  weather-beaten  face  relaxes  into  an  unctuous  grin  ! 
Then  succeeded  more  pipes  and  more  u  tabak,"  and  much  more 
rum-and-water.  There  is  also  introduced  on  the  table  an  abun- 
dance of  Danish  punch,  a  liquid  compounded  of  one  bottle  of 


*  The  fish  is  the  Hijipoglosus  pinguis  of  Naturalists,  and  is,  in  reality,  a  small  spe- 
cies of  halibut. 
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claret,  one  of  rum,  one  of  water,  with  sugar  to  suit,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  "  Swedish  banquo/' — a  fiery  beverage,  tasting  some- 
thing like  East  Indian  arrack. 

Just  as  we  are  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  each  other  in  the 
smoke,  a  sailor  makes  his  appearance,  to  report  to  the  Captain 
that  two  icebergs  are  sailing  into  the  little  harbour,  down  below 
the  window,  and  are  likely  to  injure  the  cable.  The  alarm  proving 
groundless,  the  man  is  pressed  to  stay,  for  he  bears  the  reputation 
of  u  playing  the  fiddle  like  an  angel/'  and  the  room  being  cleared, 
those  who  had  not  got  over  their  dancing  days,  waltzed,  and 
danced  reels,  until  the  old  log-house  shook.  The  snow  still  con- 
tinues, but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  hilarity,  for  the 
seamen  are  in  the  midst  of  a  ball  which  they  have  given  to  the 
native  belles,  in  the  empty  storehouse  just  outside.  The  sound  of 
their  merriment  reaching  us  here,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  see  the 
fun. 

Dripping  with  snow  to  peep  in  at  the  door  of  the  ball-room — a 
low-roofed  apartment,  dirty  and  damp.  It  is  crammed  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  floor  is  jammed  with  spectators,  principally  the 
uglier  of  the  girls,  and  the  males  who  are  not  considered  suffi- 
ciently of  the  haut  ton  to  mingle  in  the  dance  with  the  "  kab- 
lunaks.'"'*  Our  quondam  Palinurus — Julius  Brand,  he  who, 
with  his  mongrel  crew,  piloted  us  into  the  harbour — sits  in  the 
window  and  scrapes  the  fiddle  most  lustily,  while  the  Scandinavian 
mariners  twirl  their  swarthy  partners — hot,  perspiring,  and  odorous 
of  seal-oil — round  energetically  the  "  mazes  of  dances  " — Danish 
and  Greenlandic.  One  of  these  dances — called  Akhampingersout, 
(or,  "The  Dance  of  Eight") — seemed,  to  our  uncritical  eyes,  to 
consist  chiefly  of  dancing  round  in  a  circle,  hand  in  hand,  and 
then  breaking  off"  in  a  kind  of  reel,  and  now  and  then  twirling 
your  partner  round  !  The  girls  danced  wonderfully  well,  and 
seemed  certainly  to  enjoy  themselves  amazingly.  After  the  dance 
each  of  them  adjourned  to  a  little  ante- room,  where  there  was  a 
modicum  of  well-watered  schnapps,  in  the  safe  keeping  of  a  trusty 
boatswain,  who  dispensed  it  in  thimblefuls  to  the  fair  (sic.)  ladies, 
amid  remonstrative  cries  of  "Ah  !  ameloo  V  (more  !)  We  watched 
them  for  a  little  while,  but  soon  left,  an  indignant  murmur  fol- 
lowing us,  each  "  wall-flower"  expecting  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  dancing  with  the  Tuluit*  Some  of  the  girls  were  far  from  ill- 
looking.  One  of  them  is  noted  as  the  beauty  of  North  Green- 
land ;  but  if  any  deduction  is  allowable  from  certain  after-dance 
proceedings,  we  fear  that  their  other  virtues  did  not  correspond  to 
their  beauty.    We  now  return  to  the  Governor's,  where,  after 


*  Danes. 
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drinking  more  rum-and-water — plebeian,  but  comforting  beverage 
in  this  cold  night — we  adjourn  to  our  cheerless  home  in  the  little 
church,  or  "  kirk/'  as  the  Danes,  like  the  Scotch,  call  it.  Just  as 
we  are  turning  in  a  rush  to  the  rocks  of  the  few  idlers,  who  never 
seem  to  go  to  bed  at  all  in  these  settlements,  tells  us  that  some- 
thing unusual  is  in  sight.  It  is  ten  o'clock,  but  the  sun  is  still 
high  above  the  horizon,  and  the  daylight  is  bright  as  it  will  be  for 
months  to  come.  A  boat,  with  the  white  Cross  of  Danebrog 
flying,  proclaims  that  it  contains  as  passenger  some  officer  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Merchants,  who  direct  the  Royal  Monopoly  of 
the  Greenland  trade.  We  await  his  arrival  with  considerable 
curiosity.  It  turns  out  to  be  no  less  a  personage  than  the  new 
Royal  Inspector — one  of  the  great  Smith  family.  Since  we  last 
saw  him — a  private  citizen  of  Copenhagen — our  friend  has  burst 
out  into  an  eruption  of  brass  buttons  and  epaulets,  as  far  as  a  uni- 
form coat  goes  ;  otherwise,  however,  he  adheres  to  the  Esquimaux 
costume,  causing  him  in  his  "  get-up" — half-savage,  half- civilised 
— to  look  for  all  the  world  like  King  Bob,  or  King  Billy,  or  King 
Jim,  or  some  other  palm-oil  potentate  in  the  Bight  of  Benin  !  It 
is  a  profane  thought,  however,  for  "  Herr  Inspector 93  is  a  great 
man — a  very  great  man  (in  Greenland) ,  and  our  good  host,  the 
Governor,  will  have  a  terrible  overhauling  to-morrow  morning.  It 
will  be  little  better  -than  a  commercial  keel  hauling,  for  the  furni- 
ture is  inventoried,  the  number  of  doors  is  entered  in  ledgers,  the 
hinges  upon  them,  and  the  exact  number  of  screw  nails  with 
which  they  are  fastened  on.  Then,  if  one  be  missing,  there  must 
be  an  inquiry,  reports  written  (and  copied  in  triplicate,  all  in  the 
same  hand),  and  an  amount  of  fuss,  which  could  only  occur  in  a 
Government  office.  A  London  merchant  will  turn  over  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  whole  trade  of  Greenland  with  the  aid  of  a  couple 
of  clerks,  while  a  machinery  of  officers,  sub  and  deputy-acting- 
assistant  officers,  with  books  and  official  seals,  is  here  required  to- 
an  extent  which  would  astonish  the  Circumlocution  office  itself ! 

We  retire  to — (I  was  going  to  say  bed,  but  I  recollect  that  for 
four  long  months  it  was  only  the  floor) — thankful  after  our  day  of 
unwonted  excitement  that  Royal  Inspectors  are  nothing  to  us. 
The  sun  streams  in  bright  through  our  little  windows,  and,  with 
the  recollection  of  the  music  in  our  ears,  and  the  merry  scene  we 
have  just  left,  we  can  scarcely  realise  to  ourselves  the  fact  that  we 
who  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  were  walking  about  the  London 
streets,  are  in  Greenland.  We  soon  get  abundantly  convinced  of 
it,  for  the  troops  of  Arctic  dogs  under  a  window  make  night 
horrible  with  their  "  long  cry/''  The  ringing  of  the  workmen's 
bell  at  six  o'clock  is  the  signal  for  a  chorus  of  this  hyperborean 
music. 
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So  ends  a  day  in  Greenland.  I  have  attempted  to  present  a 
general  view  of  a  typical  settlement,  rather  than  any  particular 
one.  Some  of  them  are  much  smaller,  others  larger,  but  few  any 
better  than  the  one  I  have  just  sketched.  Here,  where  we  live, 
are  about  three  hundred  Esquimaux,  and  eight  or  nine  Danish 
officers  and  servants,  with  their  families.  There  is  another  little 
settlement,  with  one  Danish  officer  and  his  family,  just  over  the 
icefjord,  but  we  are  often  shut  off  from  it  by  the  stream  of  ice- 
bergs which  pour  out  from  the  great  glacier  at  the  head  of  the 
inlet.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  Greenland  is  pretty  much 
like  the  rest  of  the  world — rather  given  to  talking  scandal  and 
tittle-tattle,  and  with  a  little — just  a  very  little — doublefacedness. 
The  "  colonists "  have  quite  a  mania  for  writing  letters  to  each 
other,  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  though  they  are,  publicly,  on 
terms  of  the  utmost  cordiality,  yet  it  is  impossible,  in  the  interest 
of  truth,  to  deny  that  these  good  people  have  a  disagreeable  habit 
of  abusing  each  other  privately — a  knowledge  which  materially 
detracts  from  your  belief  in  the  couleur  de  rose  aspect  of  things. 
But  I  suppose  it  will  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  world. 

Summer  moves  along ;  the  snow  has  all  disappeared  off  the 
ground,  except  in  shady  hollows,  and  the  sun  shines  day  and  night 
with  unwonted  brilliancy.  The  heat  gets,  indeed,  so  oppressive, 
that  we  find  it  more  convenient  to  ramble  about,  during  the  time 
corresponding  to  night,  when  the  sun  gets  lower,  though  it  never 
disappears  below  the  horizon.  For  months  and  months  we  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  outer  world,  and  we  are  quite  contented 
to  do  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do.  We  are  very  little  interested 
in  what  may  be  going  on  in  Europe.  We  care  nothing  for  the 
ee  Times,"  and  politics  disturb  not  the  quiet  equanimity  of  the  so- 
journers in  high  latitudes.  Intensely  concerned  are  we,  however, 
in  the  little  affairs  of  the  settlement,  where,  in  the  service  of 
science,  we  have  fixed  our  home.  It  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  learn  that  Matthias  has  killed  a  bladder-nosed  seal, 
that  the  ice  is  pouring  out  of  the  "  icefjord,"  shutting  off  our 
communication  by  sea — how  Singatok's  dog-team  all  died  last 
week,  or  how  the  Cooper's  half-breed  daughter  is  about  to  be  mar- 
ried next  week,  to  Jens  Jensen,  the  famous  seal- catcher.  As  both 
parties  are  friends  of  ours,  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  shop,  and  select 
a  present  for  the  blooming  bride.  In  sunshine  and  in  storm  we 
pursue  our  appointed  work,  and  enter  records,  make  observations, 
and  enter  records  again,  which  will  be  afterwards  embalmed  in 
"  Memoirs  "  and  ' '  Transactions,"  unheard  of  in  Greenland,  and 
little  dreamt  of  by  the  simple  folks  who  watch  us  making  them, 
with  a  strong  suspicion  regarding  our  mental  sanity.  Sometimes 
the  monotony  of  our  lives  is  varied  by  an  excursion  to  a  distant 
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settlement,  when  the  rusty  old  cannon  in  front  of  the  Colonibes- 
tyrer's  house  are  fired,  and  the  Danish  flag  is  run  up.  Or  we 
leave  on  some  lonely  voyage  in  a  flat  skin  boat,  up  some  of  the 
deep  fjords,  until  the  icy  wind,  blowing  from  the  great  interior 
mer  de  glace,  meets  us,  and  the  water-fowl,  which  breed  in  count- 
less numbers  on  the  cliffs,  scream  at  us  in  derision  as  we  turn 
homewards.  Flocks  of  eider  ducks  are  flying  northward,  and.  the 
great  snowy  "  burgomaster"  gull  is  sailing  overhead,  while  the  air 
resounds  with  the  noise  of  countless  tatterak,  or  kittiwake  gulls. 
Our  life  is  varied  by  such  incidents  from  home,  and  in  our  quiet 
settlement,  a  white  stone — or  the  contrary — marks  a  day  of  dogs'- 
meat  trading,  on  behalf  of  our  ravenous  team,  or  the  sensation  of 
Johannes  sending  home  a  new  cask  of  beer — a  mild,  but  still 
most  acceptable  beverage — which  he  has  brewed  out  of  hops  and 
malt  brought  from  Denmark.  At  other  times  there  is  a  funeral 
winding  over  the  rocks,  followed  by  the  doctor's  old  dog-driver  in 
the  tail-end  of  the  procession.  Of  course  in  due  time  the  age- 
honoured  joke  about  the  servant  seeing  the  master's  spoilt  work 
home  is  passed,  but  I  fear  before  it  reached  the  worthy  medico, 
through  a  rather  imperfect  translation,  that  it  had  lost  a  little  of 
its  meaning,  and  was  construed  into  something  like  a  reflection  on 
his  professional  character  !  To  vary  matters,  our  light-hearted, 
factotum  Carl,  who  scents  out  any  festivity  from  afar,  strikes 
envy  into  our  hearts  at  breakfast  by  the  relation  of  the  gaieties  at 
the  ball  at  which  he  had  assisted  in  the  storehouse  the  night 
before,  and  with  an  account  of  the  great  seal-catchers  and  white- 
whale  fishers  who  were  there.  Everybody  we  know  by  name  and 
sight,  and  certainly  every  one  is  intimately  acquainted  with  us. 
I  fancy  we  are  not  such  heroes  as  we  were  when  we  first  landed, 
but  we  are  better  friends,  and  value  each  other  either  more  (or 
less)  than  before.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world,  that  I  know  of, 
where  a  man's  true  character  is  more  quickly  seized  upon  than  in 
a  Greenland  settlement.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre, 
and,  let  us  add,  to  his  solicitor,  his  banker,  or  his  neighbour  at 
the  back  of  the  north  wind.  Of  course  there  arc  the  little  local 
jokes,  but  as  a  very  little  wit  goes  a  long  way  in  Greenland,  and  a 
poor  jest  travels  very  fast,  I  am  doubtful  if  any  of  them  would 
bear  repetition.  I  am  afraid  they  smacked  terribly  of  seals,  ice- 
bergs, and  train-oil  generally.  Our  geologist  has  long  ago  made 
friends  with  the  non-scientific  priest,  and,  prudently  avoiding  the 
contested  point,  has  almost  daily  tourneys  with  him  on  the  doc- 
trine of  " justification,"  "faith/'  or  some  other  philosophical  or 
theological  points,  which  Scotchmen  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
faculty  for  discussing.  He  is,  moreover,  learning  the  Esquimaux 
language  from  him,  and  teaching  English  in  return.     We  declare 
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that  his  Esquimaux  is  dubious,,  on  which  the  Scot  hints  that  the  En- 
glish taught  is  still  more  so  !  He  is  also  trying  to  indoctrinate 
the  lady  in  pink  muslin  with  botanical  lore.  She  makes  wonder- 
fully little  progress,  but  that,  her  teacher  declares,  is  the  beauty 
of  the  system.  It  is  noticed  that  of  late  his  Esquimaux  studies 
have  been  less  enthusiastically  pursued. 

Sunday  makes  a  break  in  our  quiet  life.  I  have  only  returned 
from  a  long  ramble  up  some  mossy  valleys  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  sleep  rather  late.  Nobody  thinks  of  locking  their 
doors,  and  people  walk  in  and  out  of  our  establishment  with  the 
most  innocent  familiarity.  Accordingly,  about  nine  o'clock  I  am 
woke  by  a  long  and  very  mild  Esquimaux  catechist  shaking  me  in 
bed,  and  presenting  a  written  paper  as  long  as  a  tailor's  bill.  It 
is  nothing  more  alarming  than  a  travelling  intimation  from  the 
priest  (( to  the  Danish  residents,  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are 

in  "  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  "  Danish  Church  " 

to-day,  and  winding  up  by  the  announcement  that  <e  as  usual,  the 
time  would  be  regulated  by  the  Colonibestyrer's  watch/''  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  iC  bull's  eye  "  in  question  is  the  only  one 
in  the  "  colonies  It  is,  however,  so  highly  thought  of  that  the 
priest  ventures  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  our  chronometers,  be- 
cause they  disagree  with  the  watch.  After  service  the  people  enjoy 
themselves  as  best  they  can,  and  the  day  generally  winds  up  with 
a  supper  at  the  Governor's,  and  a  ball  in  the  storehouse. 

I  often  wondered  what  could  be  the  ideas  regarding  things 
non-Greenlandic,  of  those  Danish  children  born  in  Greenland. 
"While  working  at  my  table  I  am  visited  by  troops  of  little  ones — 
Knud,  pretty  Helga,  little  Sopheus,  and  all  the  Jen's,  Han's,  and 
Peder's  of  the  little  settlement.  They  chatter  away  to  me  in  Danish, 
not  supposing  it  possible  that  any  white  man  did  not  perfectly  un- 
derstand that  language,  to  all  of  which  I  reply,  at  intervals,  "  yo  " 
and  cc  nse,"  and  they  seem  quite  satisfied.  Little  Sopheus,  in  his 
well-rubbed  seal-skin  trowsers  and  grimper,  perches  himself  on  the 
highest  chair,  and  is  very  assiduous  in  handing  me  my  paper  and 
other  requisites.  He  is,  I  dare  say,  telling  me  a  wonderful  story, 
but  I  cannot  appreciate  it.  They  bring  me  handfuls  of  flowers 
and  wonder  if  I  eat  them.  They  are  a  queer  lot — these  children 
of  the  far  North.  All  the  rude  sports  of  childhood  are  unknown 
to  them,  and  they  look  up  stupidly  enough  in  your  face  when 
things  out  of  their  limited  sphere  of  knowledge  were  shown  to 
them.  Their  talk  is  of  seal,  and  ke,  and  kayak,  of  Johannes' 
big  Neitersoak,*  and  Paulus'  Rosbecksf  omiak,  and  these  things 


*  Vernacular  for  the  bladder-nosed  seal  (Cystophora  cristata). 
t  Seal  skin  open  boat,  generally  known  by  the  Danes  as  "  ein  coonah-baad,"  a 
woman's  boat. 
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they  seem  to  know  well  enough  about,,  for  strive  as  their  parents 
will,  they  manage  to  associate  too  much  with  the  native  children, 
and  learn  a  trifle  too  much  of  their  language  and  manner  of  talk- 
ing, as  well  as  way  of  thinking  about  everything.  Their  parents 
will  tell  you  that  if  they  are  sent  to  Europe  they  get  peevish  and 
discontented  with  their  lot,  and  are  never  satisfied  until  they  get 
back  to  Greenland,  and  their  old  associates  and  scenes. 

There  are  not  a  great  number  of  white  letter  days  in  the 
Greenland.  The  King's  birthday  (8th  April)  and  Bede-dag  or  St. 
Bede's  day  (8th  May) ,  when  everybody  by  sea  or  land  makes  it  a 
point  to  have  something  better  for  dinner,  and  to  drink  more  rum- 
and-water  than  usual — albeit  there  is  never  any  great  dereliction 
in  that  same  item — are  the  chief  days  of  merry-makings.  But 
the  greatest  event  of  the  year  in  each  little  settlement  is  the  arri- 
val of  the  annual  ship  or  ships  which  bring  out  the  stores  and  take 
home  the  oil  and  furs  for  the  year.  It  is  a  general  holiday  as  long 
as  the  ship  stays.  The  children  go  to  no  school,  and  the  whole 
population  is  too  busy  gaping  at  the  wonders  of  the  ship  from  the 
cliff  over  the  little  harbour,  to  go  seal-hunting  or  fishing.  With 
the  ship  comes  out  the  toys  of  the  children,  the  finery  of  the 
women,  and  the  books,  letters,  of  newspapers,  of  all,  from  the 
home  they  have  left  behind  them.  It  is  also  a  season  of  enjoy- 
ment for  the  natives,  though  sometimes  indeed  the  male  portion 
do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  attentions  paid  to  the  native  beauties 
by  the  interloping  foreigners.  One  day  our  cook,  an  Esquimaux 
boy,  ' c  gives  us  warning  "  d,  la  Groenland,  that  is,  he  does  not  make 
his  appearance  in  the  morning ;  when  we  go  up  to  the  family  re- 
sidence to  enquire  regarding  his  negligence,  we  find  that  he  cannot 
come  again,  because  he  discovers  that  his  sweetheart  is  flirting  too 
much  with  the  sailors,  and  as  he  occupies  the  whole  night  going 
around  watching  her,  he  must  sleep  during  the  day  !  The  reader 
must  remember  that  night  and  day  are  merely  relative  terms  just 
now.  It  is  as  light  at  midnight  as  at  midday,  and  seems  to  be  the 
time  when  most  of  the  population  turn  out  over  the  rocks. 

When  the  ships  are  here  the  Danes  seem  to  occupy  their  time 
in  going  round  picking  up  news,  and  gossiping  with  the  captains. 
Nobody  thinks  of  looking  over  his  pile  of  newspapers,  unless  there 
is  some  very  extraordinary  attraction.  For  news,  in  the  meantime, 
he  sponges  on  the  captain,  but  no  sooner  does  the  last  ship  sail, 
than  he  takes  down  the  year's  file  of  the  "  Dayshlad "  from  the 
shelf,  and  with  an  amount  of  self-denial  wonderful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  limits  himself  to  two  papers  j)cr  diem.  Books  and 
letters  fill  up  his  leisure  in  the  long  winter,  and  just  as  the  first 
ship  comes  out  again,  he  has  finished  his  file,  and  is  ready  for 
another.    We  know  all  the  private  history  of  everybody  in  the 
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country,  and  I  dare  say  pretty  well  how  everybody  feels  towards 
us.  I  don't  think  there  was  anybody  who  really  disliked  "  Herren 
Englander  n  in  the  abstract  (though  in  the  concrete  there  was  not 
much  love  wasted  on  some  of  us,  I  fear),  but  I  sometimes  thought 
there  was  just  the  least  bit  of  jealousy  felt  in  regard  to  their 
foreign  friends  ;  for  the  Danes  are  a  patriotic  people,  and  do  not 
like  the  notion  of  foreigners  coming  to  do  what  they  ought  to  have 
done,  long  ago,  themselves.  They  are  also  a  very  scientific  nation, 
and  on  every  hand  we  are  assured  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
make  any  discoveries,  and  quite  impossible  to  learn  the  language 
of  the  people.  How  true  that  was  we  leave  other  documents  in 
journals  more  learned  to  tell,  but  we  smile  at  our  kindly  neigh- 
bours, who  nevertheless  omit  no  opportunity  to  forward  our  views. 
Of  course  the  old  fogies,  of  whom  there  are  plenty  in  Greenland, 
consider  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  when  scientific 
expeditions  come  out  there ;  they  remember  the  old  searching  for 
the  lost  colonies  founded  by  "  Red-haired  Erik/'  and  no  good  ever 
came  out  of  them !  Greenland  fogies  are  fogies  indeed.  For  in- 
stance, there  lives  an  old  gentleman  at  Omenak,  who  has  been  no 
less  than  sixty  years  in  the  country,  and  thinks  that  the  days  were 
colder,  the  ice-bergs  bigger,  and  everything  different  in  his  younger 
days  than  in  these  latter  degenerate  ones.  Just  as  old  men  at 
home  think  that  the  crops  were  finer,  the  young  men  manlier,  the 
girls  fairer,  and  the  port  wine  fruitier  in  1809  than  in  1869.*  It 
is  a  most  conservative  country.  Here  are  half  the  Danish  fami- 
lies often  run  very  short  for  fresh  meat  unless  it  be  seals,  young 
sea-gulls,  and  a  few  fish,  in  the  summer,  while  during  the  winter 
there  is  a  superabundance.  Yet  they  never  think  of  an  ice-house, 
though  the  shore  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  bergs,  and  the  bay 
is  full  of  gigantic  ones.  If  you  suggest  it,  you  will  be  told  that 
"  it  is  impossible ;  it  has  never  been  done  before  V 

These  officials  of  the  Danish  Government  in  the  Far  North  are 
men  of  the  highest  respectability — many  of  them  being  ex-officers 
of  the  army  and  navy.  The  celebrated  geologist  Dr.  Henreich  Rink, 
was  for  many  years  Inspector  of  South  Greenland.  Considerable  in- 
terest requires  to  be  exerted  to  get  these  posts.  The  best  offices  in 
the  Danish  colonies  are  those  connected  with  the  West  Indies  ;  then 
come  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  lastly,  Greenland.  Yet 
it  is  amusing  to  find  that  some  of  the  whalers  who  occasionally 


*  I  am  reminded  that  the  same  report  was  expressed  many  thousand  years  ago, 
in  the  youth  of  the  world,  by  Old  Nestor,  who  laments  after  this  strain,  "  I  never 
saw,  nor  shall  I  see,  such  men  as  Perithous  and  Dryas,  shepherds  of  the  people ;  and 
Coeneus  and  Exadius,  and  the  god-like  Polyphemus,  and  Theseus,  son  of  iEgeus, 
men  like  the  immortals  themselves." 
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touch  at  some  of  the  outlying  settlements  have  a  totally  different 
opinion  of  them,  absolutely  supposing  that  the  Danes  have  been 
banished  there  for  some  crime — thinking  it  scarcely  possible  that 
people  could  voluntarily  come  to  such  a  country.  This  idea  is  now 
pretty  well  effaced,  yet  I  have  heard  an  officer  describing  how 
awful  was  his  chagrin  when  parting  with  an  ancient  Scotch  u  wal- 
fanger,"  whom  he  had  hospitably  entertained  for  four  months 
after  the  wreck  of  his  ship,  to  be  compassionately  asked  by  the  old 
fellow — "  Ye're  a  nice  sort  o*  man;  what  were  you  sent  out  for?" 
There  was,  as  there  usually  is,  in  such  cases,  some  foundation  for 
this  belief,  for  in  former  times  it  was  customary  to  allow  deserters 
— soldiers  who  had  committed  some  grave  offence— and  criminals 
of  that  sort,  the  option  of  meeting  the  punishment  due  to  them, 
or  of  going  out  to  Greenland.  This  has  been  discontinued  for 
some  time,  and  even  then  was  confined  to  the  inferior  servants. 
However,  at  that  time  the  higher  officers  were  a  very  dissipated 
set,  and  vastly  inferior  to  the  polite,  pleasant  hosts  you  now  meet 
with  in  Greenland. 

This  is  summer  life,  but  July  will  not  last  always.  September 
— when  snow  falls  on  the  hills — is  at  hand,  and  soon  comes  De- 
cember, when,  according  to  Benjamin  Franklin's  joke  in  his  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac  "  there  may  be  an  expectation  of  much  snow 
and  cold  in  Greenland." 

For  three  or  four  months  in  North  Greenland  the  whole  country 
is  shrouded  in  darkness.  The  sun  which  has  been  above  the  horizon 
for  as  many  months  now  sinks  out  of  sight,  and  the  snow,  the 
bright  stars,  and  the  fitful  light  of  the  aurora  borealis  are  alone 
left  to  supply  its  place.  But  before  this  comes,  and  the  last  ship 
sails,  everybody  who  has  any  link  with  the  outer  world  is  busily 
engaged  in  writing  letters  and  in  making  up  little  presents  of 
Greenland  curiosities — seal-skin  slippers,  white  fox  muffs,  ivory 
paper-knives,  or  tooth-picks — for  their  friends  in  old  "Kjoben- 
havn."  New  arrivals  are  running  about  buying  or  begging  whelps' 
skins  to  make  jackets,  and  kassigiak  seal  skins  *  to  manufacture 
winter  breeches  out  of.  After  the  winter  does  set  in,  and  their 
last  link  with  civilization  and  Europe  is  severed  for  six  months  by 
the  sailing  of  the  last  ship  in  October,  the  lot  of  the  Greenland 
colonist  is  not  so  dismal  as  one  would  suppose.  The  men  run 
about  over  the  frozen  sea,  and  the  snow,  on  swift  dog-sledges,  to 
see  each  other,  or  engaged  in  visits  connected  with  business — the 
old  affair  of  hinges  and  broken  chairs,  in  the  red-tape  manner 
already  described.    Indeed  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  old 


*  Phoca  vitulina  of  Linnceus — much  valued  for  tho  purpose  mentioned.  It  is  raro 
in  Greenland,  though  the  common  seal  of  our  shores. 
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Saabye,  the  grandson  of  Hans  Egede  who  founded  the  modern 
Danish  possessions  in  Greenland,  and  who  was  a  missionary  in  the 
country,  complains  of  the  nuisance  of  too  many  visitors  as  weigh- 
ing heavily  on  the  resources  of  a  northern  "  pastor. "  Young  fel- 
lows who  had  nothing  else  to  do  spent  their  time  in  going  about 
from  settlement  to  settlement,  visiting  people,  staying  here  a  day 
and  there  a  day,  until  they  were  tired.  Often,  however,  they  are 
caught  in  snow  storms  on  their  excursions,  and  cases  are  not  un- 
known where  sledge  dogs  and  men  have  broken  through  the  ice 
and  disappeared,  so  that  winter  visiting  in  Greenland  is  not  devoid 
of  the  spice  of  danger.  How  the  women  get  along  it  is  hard  to 
say,  for  this  pleasure  of  rambling  is  denied  to  them,  though  the 
more  courageous  ones  think  little  of  it,  and  have  their  visiting 
and  gossiping  too.  The  air  is  cold,  but  it  is  dry,  and  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  moist  cold  winter.  Indeed  if  the  thermometer  did 
not  tell  you  that  the  cold  was  below  zero,  your  ears  get  frozen,  or 
a  long  drift  of  hoarfrost  on  your  pillow  in  the  morning,  warn  you 
in  a  more  tangible  way,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
cold  was  so  intense.  They  talk  about  the  events  of  the  past 
season,  and  if  there  was  a  hole  in  your  social  coat,  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  fully  discussed  by  your  fair  friends  of  the  past 
summer.  It  is  thus  in  the  winter  that  you  hear  a  good  deal  about 
former  Arctic  explorers,  and  a  great  deal  not  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  some  of  them  either,  though  of  course  in  their  works  they 
are  all  fine  fellows,  heroes,  and  good  Bayards.  A  great  deal  of 
nonsense  is  talked  about  the  hardships  of  a  Greenland  residence, 
and  when  next  the  reader  hears  anybody  at  the  Geographical 
Society  (or  elsewhere)  "  piling  on  the  agony,"  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  either  the  veriest  carpet  knight  who  ever  ran  a  tilt  with 
the  world,  or  else  is  taking  a  privilege  which  has  been  accorded  to 
travellers  of  a  very  early  date,  namely,  "  coming  it "  a  little  too- 
strong,  for  the  sake  of  effect !  The  Danes  will  laugh  at  you  as  they 
tell  you,  over  a  good  dinner  or  a  bottle  of  claret,  how  their  friends  at 
home  suppose  that  they  live  in  snow  houses,  with  stone  lamps,  feeding 
on  whale  blubber.  In  one  of  the  settlements  I  met  a  young  and 
very  pretty  Danish  lady,  who  had  passed  the  winter  there  as  gover- 
ness in  one  of  the  Colombestyrer's  families.  When  any  one  in 
future  talks  about  hardship  in  Greenland,  let  him  remember  this 
accomplished  young  lady.  In  all  the  annals  of  governessdom  I 
defy  the  production  of  a  stranger  ' c  experience  "  than  hers  ! 

But  in  case  I  give  too  favourable  an  impression  of  Greenland 
winter  life,  I  may  turn  from  the  Governor  with  his  books  and  his 
family,  and  the  society  of  his  friends  the  priest  and  the  doctor,  to 
the  lonely  "udligger,"  or  outpost-keeper,  at  some  Esquimaux 
hunting  station  at  a  distance  from  the  main  settlement.  This 
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subordinate  officer  is  generally  a  man  of  little  education,  living  in 
a  poor  house,  with  few  enough  comforts,  a  native  wife,  no  com- 
panions, no  routine  of  duty,  no  moving  about  among  the  outposts, 
with  the  little  exchange  of  family  dinner,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Governor,  and  with  no  resources  of  intelligence  to  fall  back  upon ; 
things  go  roughly  enough  with  him.  Regret  and  melancholy 
trouble  him,  and  with  gloomy  days  gloomy  thoughts  are  carried 
into  execution,  and  suicides  are  not  uncommon.  Like  all  crimes 
they  take  runs,  and  several  will  follow  in  succession.  Only  the 
winter  before  we  arrived  one  of  these  udliggers  committed  suicide, 
and  three  days  afterwards,  when  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  look  after  him,  he  found  him  in  the  same  position. 
His  Esquimaux  wife  made  little  lament  beyond  the  fact,  that  she 
would  get  no  more  bread,  but  like  her  compeers  have  to  live  on 
seal  flesh  alone.  So,  after  all,  we  would  rather  pass  the  winter 
in  England — foggy  and  raw  though  the  climate  be,  we  have  light 
here.  But  the  winter  will  wear  away  even  in  Greenland,  and  the 
sun  will  appear  beyond  the  fells ;  the  ice  "  floes"  will  break  up ;  the 
whale  will  be  seen  spouting  in  the  offing,  the  seals  coming  in 
flocks  to  the  coast ;  the  eider  ducks,  the  looms,  and  the  rotjes  in 
millions  will  make  the  cliffs  resound  with  their  din ;  and  then,  last 
of  all,  will  come  the  ships,  bearing  news  from  the  world  beyond 
the  seas  ! 
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X. — THE  EARL  OF  CLARENDON  AND  THE  EARL  OF  CARNARVON. 

It  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  great  thing  to  be  wise ;  but,  failing  the 
actual  possession  of  wisdom,  the  next  best  thing  is  unquestionably 
to  look  wise.    You  may  not  be  very  witty  or  very  eloquent,  or 
very  profound;  but,  providing  you  know  when  to  hold  your 
tongue,  and  nod  your  head  like  Burleigh,  the  world  will  certainly 
give  you  credit  for  being  much  wiser  than  you  are.   Now  whether 
the  Eight  Hon.  George  Villiers,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon,  is  really 
a  wise  man  many  persons  are  inclined  to  doubt.    The  noble  earl 
has  his  enemies  and  detractors  like  other  men ;  and  even  all  of 
those  who  admire  the  cool  patrician  skill  with  which  he  can  manage 
a  difficult  negotiation  are  not  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  having 
those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  which  are  as  much  needed  in 
diplomacy  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  business  of  life.  Never- 
theless, there  is  one  point  upon  which  friends  and  foes  must  alike 
agree,  and  that  is,  that  Lord  Clarendon  is  upon  the  whole  the 
wisest-looking  man  in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  earl's  face  is  a 
mask — a  mask  which  speaks  in  every  wrinkle,  in  every  line,  in 
the  simper  which  plays  around  the  mouth,  and  in  the  strange 
twinkle  of  the  eyes,  of  an  unfathomable  store  of  wisdom  and  of 
cunning  hidden  behind  that  weather-beaten  countenance.  You 
have  but  to  look  at  my  Lord  Clarendon  in  order  to  pick  him  out 
as  the  fittest  man  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  conduct  the  foreign 
relations  of  England  upon  the  old  system  of  diplomacy.  You  have 
but  to  watch  the  play  of  those  mobile  features  in  order  to  see  how 
perfect  a  master  the  man  is  of  the  arts  of  political  fence,  with  what 
an  easy  grace  he  would  meet  an  awkward  question  by — shall  we 
call  it  an  evasion  ? — and  how  calm  and  how  unruffled  he  would  be 
in  the  conflict  of  diplomacy  when  an  exciting  crisis  had  been 
reached,  and  tempers  were  moved,  and  little  bits  of  "the  true 
mind w  of  the  chess-players  with  whom  he  was  contending  were 
being  brought  to  light.    In  such  a  crisis  as  that  you  can  imagine 
Lord  Clarendon,  with  the  ever-present  simper  playing  blandly  over 
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the  yellow,  wrinkled  face,  and  the  cold  grey  eyes  coolly  watching 
each  movement  of  the  foe,  gaining  triumphs  which  men  of  thrice  his 
intellectual  capacity  might  sigh  for  in  vain.  He  is  worth  looking 
at,  moreover,  as  a  specimen  of  the  school  of  diplomatists  which 
is  fast  passing  away,  and  which  will  soon,  let  us  hope,  be  gone 
altogether.  His  patrician  air,  his  courtly  manner,  the  brilliant 
moral  courage  which,  enables  him  to  disregard  obligations  which 
would  fetter  more  scrupulous  men,  combine  to  make  him  a  per- 
fect type  of  the  aristocratic  diplomatist  who  in  his  time  has  played 
so  large'  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Can  you  wonder  at  his 
being  the  most  popular  diplomatist  in  the  world  ?  Lord  Clarendon 
has  never  been  inoculated  with  the  ideas  of  the  new  school  which 
the  present  generation  has  seen  rise  in  things  diplomatic.  He  would 
never  forget  for  a  moment  the  etiquette  which  surrounds  a  throne, 
or  the  charm  which  may  be  found  in  a  persuasive  and  conciliatory 
manner ;  and  he  would  shrink  from  the  dangerous  doctrines  which 
have  been  preached  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of  nationalities  and 
of  intervention  and  non-intervention,  with  a  horror  which  would 
perhaps  be  more  real  than  anything  else  about  him.  Very  different 
is  the  bearing  of  the  noble  earl  to  that  of  his  great  friend  and  ally 
Lord  Russell.  Where  the  one  is  fussy,  noisy,  and  disagreeable, 
the  other  is  calm,  silent,  and  bland.  Where  Lord  Russell  would 
write  ten  despatches  Lord  Clarendon  would  write  one ;  and  in  ten 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  despatches  less  of  the  real  mind  of  the  writer 
would  be  shown  than  in  one  of  Lord  RusselFs.  Very  different, 
too,  is  Lord  Clarendon  from  his  noble  connection  Lord  Derby.  The 
veteran  earl  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  with  dismay  the  absence  of 
diplomatic  reticence  by  which  his  predecessor  at  the  Foreign 
Office  is  distinguished.  Under  his  rule  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson 
would  never  have  concluded  the  famous  convention  which  has 
unfortunately  settled  nothing.  The  wily  old  gentleman  who  in 
his  seventieth  year  takes  a  more  active  part  in  public  business  than 
many  a  worn-out  young  peer  of  three- and- thirty  would  never  have 
believed  in  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson.  He  would  have  listened  gra- 
ciously to  all  that  the  too-famous  Maryland  lawyer  had  to  say  to 
him ;  he  would  have  accepted  with  a  pleasant  smile  those  oily  blan- 
dishments in  which  the  American  minister  dealt  so  largely,  and  he 
would  have  taken  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson's  measure  at  the  same 
moment,  and  have  recognized  his  promises  and  professions  at  their 
true  value.  So  far,  of  course,  this  is  to  Lord  Clarendon's  credit  : 
but,  upon  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  possibility,  nay,  there  was 
the  probability,  that  the  United  States  might  have  accepted  Mr. 
Reverdy  Johnson's  settlement  of  the  Alabama  dispute.  Had  Lord 
Clarendon  been  in  office  instead  of  Lord  Stanley,  however,  when 
that  convention  was  proposed,  the  United  States  government  would 
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never  have  been  afforded  the  chance  of  accepting  it.  The  earl  abides 
by  the  old  order  of  things,  and  has  no  idea  of  abandoning  the  paths 
in  which  he  has  so  long  walked  in  favour  of  those  which  the  modern 
race  of  diplomatists  is  beginning  to  affect. 

Four  times  has  Lord  Clarendon  been  Foreign  Secret ary,  and 
the  present  is  the  sixth  Cabinet  in  which  he  has  occupied  a  leading 
post.  In  addition  to  the  office  which  he  now  fills,  he  has  been 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  For  nearly  half-a-century  he  has 
taken  part  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  his  name  is 
known  in  every  court  in  Europe,  and  in  Ireland  he  is  possibly 
too  well  known,  as  having  been  for  five  years  of  unexampled 
misery  and  depression  Viceroy  of  the  country.  He  has  thus 
held  some  of  the  most  important  posts  which  any  statesman 
can  fill,  and  has  for  nearly  fifty  years  been  amongst  the  favoured 
few  whose  lot  it  is  to  "  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees,  and 
shape  the  whispers  of  a  throne. 33  And  whilst  he  has  enjoyed 
the  political  power  attaching  to  such  a  position,  his  personal  in- 
fluence has  been  hardly  less  note-worthy.  Descended  from  the 
brother  of  the  famous  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  from  the  equally  famous  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  two  English  queens,  the  earl  is  a  Grand 
Seigneur  of  the  first  type  of  his  order,  entitled  by  his  rank,  his 
wealth,  and  his  family  connections,  to  the  social  and  personal 
influence  which  belongs  only  to  a  few  amongst  us. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  the  veteran  diplomatist  commenced 
his  public  career;  for  it  was  in  1820  that  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  as  attache  to  the  embassy  there.  It  was  eleven  years 
later,  however,  before  Mr.  Villiers  was  entrusted  with  any  post  of 
importance.  In  1831  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  arrange  certain 
fiscal  and  other  matters,  the  arrangement  being  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  commercial  treaty,  for  at  that  time  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  English  politicians  and  diplomatists  had  no  idea  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  commercial  treaty  as  that  which  was  subse- 
quently concluded  between  the  French  and  English  Governments, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Cobden. 

Seven  years  after  this  time,  in  December,  1838,  Mr.  Villiers 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom  of  Clarendon.  He  was  at 
that  time  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  but  upon  succeeding 
to  the  title  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  post  he 
was  holding,  and  returning  to  England,  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Hitherto  Lord  Clarendon  had  been  merely  diplomatist, 
and  nothing  more.  Now  he  became  one  of  the  active  politicians 
of  the  day.  Fitted  by  nearly  twenty  years  of  life  as  a  member  of 
the  diplomatic  profession,  for  the  still  larger  arena  upon  which  he 
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had  entered,  and  endowed  with  the  manifold  gifts  of  fortune — in 
the  shape  of  wealth,  rank,  and  influential  connections — at  which 
we  have  hinted,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  take  a  leading  position  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Ere  he  had  been  for  twelve  months  a  mem- 
ber of  that  assembly,  he  was  invited  by  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Melbourne,  to  join  the  Ministry  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  did  so,  and  thus  commenced  a  political 
career  which  has  upon  the  whole  been  one  of  the  most  evenly  suc- 
cessful of  any  which  the  present  generation  has  witnessed. 

A  few  months  after  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  earl  was 
transferred  to  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  this  office  he  retained  until  the  autumn  of  1841,  when  the 
Whig  ministry  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  office,  Five 
stormy  and  eventful  years  in  the  history  of  England  followed,  and 
it  was  not  until  1846  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  again  permitted  to 
taste  those  sweets  of  office,  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  Whig  palate.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he  was 
not  chosen  for  one  of  those  ornamental  posts  which  he  had  hitherto 
held.  Lord  John  Russell  had  recognized  the  shrewdness  of  the 
ex-minister  to  Spain,  and  he  entrusted  to  him  the  important  post 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  post  was  in  1846  one 
of  peculiar  importance,  for  the  commercial  revolution  effected  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  imposed  upon  the  Board  of  Trade 
many  special  duties.  Lord  Clarendon,  it  is  but  fair*  to  say,  dis- 
charged those  duties  with  marked  ability,  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  he  was  promoted  to  the  still  more  important  post  of  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland.  That  he  was  not  popular  with  the  Irish  people 
during  his  term  of  office  cannot,  we  venture  to  say,  be  said  to  be 
any  discredit  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  had  to  deal  with  Ire- 
land during  one  of  the  worst  epochs  in  its  history.  In  addition  to 
the  disaffection  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  indications  of  late 
years,  Ireland  was  at  that  time  suffering  from  the  most  abject 
poverty,  and  her  starving  people  had  absolutely  no  prospect  before 
them  but  death  or  emigration.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
Lord  Clarendon  did  all  that  might  have  been  expected  of  him  at 
this  difficult  crisis  in  Irish  history.  Nay,  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  despite  the  considerable  reputation  he  had  achieved  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  did  not  accomplish  his  task  as  satisfactorily  as 
many  statesmen  of  less  repute  would  have  accomplished  it.  The 
truth  is  that  at  that  period  in  its  history,  Ireland  didn't  want 
diplomatic  cunning  and  shrewdness  ;  it  wanted  bread.  It  did  not 
need  the  simpering  politeness  of  a  courtier,  but  it  did  need  the 
generous  sympathy  of  a  friend.  Lord  Clarendon  did  his  best  in 
Ireland,  "  according  to  his  light/'  but  the  case  was  one  which  a 
Talleyrand  himself  would  have  failed  to  treat  with  success. 
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If  Lord  Clarendon  failed  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland, 
however,  he  certainly  won  an  increased  reputation  at  home.  Two 
years  after  his  arrival  at  the  Castle  at  Dublin,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  crown,  and  when  he  returned  to  England,  in  1852, 
he  found  himself  occupying  a  still  higher  position  in  the  House  of 
Lords  than  he  had  previously  held.    For  just  one  year  the  noble 
earl  was  out  of  office,  the  time  being  during  Lord  Derby's  first 
premiership.    Then  Lord  Aberdeen  came  in  at  the  head  of  the 
famous  coalition  ministry,  and  Lord  Clarendon  was  for  the  first 
time  placed  in  the  position  which  he  has  so  often  since  occupied, 
and  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Foreign  affairs  of  the  country. 
The  coalition  government  continued  in  existence  for  two  momen- 
tous years,  and  during  those  two  years  England  entered  upon  the 
Crimean  War.    Could  Lord  Clarendon  have  saved  us  from  the 
terrible  blunders  which  culminated  in  the  winter  campaign  before 
Sebastopol  ?    We  do  not  pretend  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  is 
at  least  certain  that  more  than  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  now 
his  colleagues,  believe  that  he  could  have  done  so.    Mr.  Bright, 
for  instance,  in  more  than  one  of  those  wonderful  orations  with 
which  he  at  once  electrified  and  enraged  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  days  of  the  Crimean  War,  made  several  attacks  upon 
the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.    "  Lord  Clarendon  has 
told  us,"  he  once  remarked  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  that  Europe  was 
standing  on  a  mine,  and  did  not  know  it.    I  do  not  know  that  he 
is  much  more  acute  than  other  people,  but  I  can  fancy  that  Lord 
Clarendon,  by  the  blunders  of  his  negociations,  and  the  alliances 
he  has  endeavoured  to  form,  has  placed  this  country  on  a  mine 
far  more  dangerous  and  destructive  than  that  upon  which  he  thinks 
Europe  was  placed  by  the  colossal  power  of  Russia/''    It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  Lord  Clarendon's  diplomatic  efforts  during  the 
troublous  times  in  which  he  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  were  not  universally  appreciated.    Nothing,  however,  dis- 
credits diplomacy  like  war,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  be 
so,  since  the  first  object  of  diplomacy  ought  to  be  to  keep  us  out 
of  war. 

Nevertheless,  whether  Lord  Clarendon  managed  his  depart- 
ment well  or  ill  during  the  two  years  from  February  1853  to 
February  1855,  whilst  Lord  Aberdeen  presided  over  the  Coalition 
Ministry,  he  was  at  least  successful  in  securing  such  a  position  for 
himself  that  when  the  coalition  was  broken  up — had  fled  away 
howling  to  the  back  benches  at  the  first  sight  of  the  David  who 
came  forth  to  attack  it  with  sling  and  stone,  to  adopt  Mr.  Bright's 
metaphor — and  when  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  called  upon  to 
take  the  head  of  affairs,  Lord  Clarendon  retained  his  post  as 
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Foreign  Secretary.  Nay,  during  the  short  interregnum,  in  which 
Lord  Derby  was  vainly  endeavouring  in  1855  to  form  a  ministry, 
Lord  Clarendon  received  from  the  noble  earl  the  offer  of  the  place 
he  had  held  under  Lord  Aberdeen. 

It  thus  came  to  pass  that  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  Foreign 
Secretary  when  the  Paris  conference  of  1856  was  held.  At  that 
Conference  he  represented  England.  How  he  represented  it  we 
need  hardly  say.  The  most  ardent  of  his  admirers  will  at  least 
admit  that  there  were  some  things  in  his  conduct  of  which  they 
had  reason  to  disapprove.  At  that  famous  gathering  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries, craftiness  met  craftiness,  and  our  English  diplomatist 
found  his  match.  Possibly,  it  was  out  of  simple  complaisance, 
and  from  a  desire  to  make  himself  agreeable  on  what  he  considered 
a  small  matter,  that  he  took  a  part  which  was  hardly  creditable  to 
an  English  statesman,  with  respect  to  the  press  of  Belgium  •  but 
no  such  excuse  can  be  offered  for  his  failure  to  secure  for  England 
upon  the  great  points  in  dispute  such  terms  as  she  was  fairly  en- 
titled to.  Lord  Clarendon  came  back  from  Paris  with  damaged 
plumage.  He  had  been  in  the  fight,  and  he  had  failed  to  come 
out  of  it  with  the  honours  of  the  day.  But  what  would  you 
have  ?  Somebody  must  be  beaten  at  the  council  board  as  well  as 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  after  all,  Lord  Clarendon  succumbed  to 
influences  against  which  the  ordinary  resources  of  diplomacy  pro- 
vided no  defence.  He  was  beaten  more  by  his  allies  than  his 
enemies.  Nevertheless  we  must  remember  this  incident  in  the 
Earl's  career,  and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  who  will  at  some 
future  day — still,  let  us  hope,  far  distant — have  to  scan  his  charac- 
ter, and  to  show  where  he  won  his  triumphs,  and  what  were  his 
failures. 

Until  February,  1858,  Lord  Clarendon  continued  to  hold  his 
post  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  affairs,  under  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  occupied  that  important  office 
for  exactly  five  years  that  he  had  again  to  pass  into  opposition. 
For  eighteen  months  he  assumed  the  part  of  a  critic — and  for  the 
most  part  let  us  say,  in  passing,  of  a  very  fair  and  moderate  critic 
of  a  foreign  policy,  of  which  he  was  not  the  head ;  then  Lord 
Palmerston  came  back  to  office.  Strange  to  say,  however,  when 
he  did  so  he  did  not  summon  Lord  Clarendon  at  once  to  his  aid. 
Many  were  the  reasons  given  for  his  not  doing  so.  It  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  should  dwell  upon  those  reasons,  or  seek  to  eliminate 
the  truth  from  the  gossip  of  the  day.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
for  nearly  five  years,  during  which  time  Lord  Russell  was  making 
the  English  Foreign  Office  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  Lord 
Clarendon  continued  out  of  office.  Then  he  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  April,  1861,  a  change  consequent 
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upon  the  premature  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  This  orna- 
mental post  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  death  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  the  autnmn  of  the  following  year.  Then  Lord  Russell 
was  given  to  us  as  Prime  Minister  once  more,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  relinquish  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  was  but  one  man  possible  in  Lord  Russell's  place,  and  that 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who,  accordingly, 
for  the  third  time  entered  upon  the  charge  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
and  continued  to  fulfil  that  charge  until  the  defeat  of  the  Russell 
administration  in  the  summer  of  1866.  The  defeat  of  the  Liberal 
party  upon  that  memorable  occasion  arose  upon  the  question  of 
Reform,  and  it  is  to  be  taken  at  once  as  a  compliment  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  ability  as  a  diplomatist,  and  as  a  proof  of  Lord  Derby's 
opinion  of  the  views  which  he  entertained  with  regard  to  the  Re- 
form Question,  that  the  Conservative  leader,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  form  an  administration  for  a  second  time,  invited  the 
Whig  Foreign  Secretary  to  retain  office  under  him.  For  a  second 
time  he  was  met  with  a  refusal.  Lord  Clarendon  passed  into 
opposition  with  his  friends;  but  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
Prime  Minister  in  December,  1868,  the  noble  earl  at  once  returned 
to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  there  he  has  ever  since  remained. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  Lord  Clarendon's  career,  like  this,  affords 
little  room  for  any  detailed  criticism  upon  his  foreign  policy — or 
rather  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  different  governments,  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber. We  have  pointed  out  one  notable  instance  in  which  it  is 
•generally  admitted  that  Lord  Clarendon  failed;  it  would  be  de- 
cidedly unfair,  however,  to  deny  that  there  are  other  instances  in 
which  he  has  achieved  a  very  marked  success.  But  the  other  day, 
for  instance,  we  saw  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Secretary  Fish,  on  the 
Alabama  Question,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  cool,  gentlemanly 
fashion  in  which  he  can  handle  an  opponent,  and  without  appa- 
rently resorting  to  any  excessive  exertion  on  his  own  part,  leave 
his  antagonist  prostrate  on  the  field.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
favour  which  Lord  Clarendon  enjoys  in  the  eye  of  more  than  one 
European  sovereign.  The  leaders  of  the  courts  and  governments 
of  the  continent  never  succeeded  in  understanding  Lord  Stanley's 
policy ;  they  could  not  comprehend  the  possibility  of  a  man  who 
was  the  representative  of  a  great  nation,  assuming  a  judicial  atti- 
tude, rather  than  one  proper  to  an  advocate.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  old-fashioned  diplomatists  were  not  a  little  afraid  of 
the  member  for  King's  Lynn ;  they  never  knew  what  his  next 
move  might  be ;  and  the  careless  frankness  with  which  he  revealed 
his  hopes  and  fears,  was  far  more  terrible  to  them  than  any 
amount  of  Machiavellian  reserve  and  duplicity  would  have  been. 
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But  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  one  of  themselves.  He  plays  the 
"  high  chess  game "  according  to  the  old  rales.  He  loves  the 
same  principles,  and  follows  the  same  precedents  as  those  upon 
which  they  themselves  act.  They  do  not  find  fault  with  him  if  he 
occasionally  succeeds  in  performing  some  adroit  little  manoeuvre 
which  gains  an  advantage  for  England  at  the  expense  of  another 
power.  The  move  has  been  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations  of  the  game  in  which  they  are  all 
engaged.  And  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  never  puzzled  by  any 
doubts  as  to  a  possible  excess  of  scrupulousness  on  his  part,  which 
might  induce  him  to  adopt  some  strange  and  unexpected  policy  in 
any  negociation  in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  take  his  re- 
serve, his  frankness,  his  smiles,  his  charming  courtesy,  and  his 
cool  indifference,  for  being  worth  just  as  much  as,  and  no  more 
than,  the  same  things  are  worth  in  themselves,  and  it  is  only 
speaking  the  truth  to  say  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  deceived 
in  their  calculations. 

Well,  if  the  relations  of  a  country  with  its  neighbours  are 
still  to  be  conducted  upon  the  time-honoured  principle  which  has 
so  long  held  good  amongst  us,  if  each  power  is  to  treat  every 
other  power  as  its  natural  enemy,  if  all  are  to  do  their  best  to 
out-wit  and  to  deceive  everybody  else,  if  the  first  rule  of  diplomacy 
is  to  be  secrecy,  and  the  second  duplicity,  and  if  each  nation  is  to 
act  upon  the  assumption  that  all  other  nations  are  ruled  by 
knaves,  who  are  to  be  trusted  no  further  than  they  can  be  seen, 
we  shall  have  in  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  a 
fair  Foreign  Secretary.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  occa-* 
sionally  meet  more  than  his  match  :  he  did  so  at  Paris.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  over-match  somebody  else. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  the  foreign  policy  of  every  nation  is  to  be 
a  policy  of  over-reaching,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  entrust 
our  foreign  affairs  to  this  preternaturally  wise-looking  old  gentle- 
man, whose  head  is  crammed  with  the  records  of  half-a-century's 
intrigues  on  the  part  of  every  Court  in  Europe ;  who  is  as  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  foreign  powers  as 
with  the  members  of  our  own  House  of  Lords  ;  who  is  "  up  "  to 
every  move  and  every  shuffle  in  the  great  game  which  he  has 
played  so  long,  and  who  has  acquired  a  certain  easy  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  that  game  by  a  practice  which  had  commenced 
before  most  of  us  were  born.  You  may  search  England  in  vain 
ere  you  will  discover  a  Foreign  Minister  of  the  old  stamp  who 
will  compare  with  Lord  Clarendon. 

But  are  we  never  to  advance  beyond  the  present  system  ?  Are 
the  honour  of  kings,  the  happiness  of  nations,  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  to  be  for  ever  confided  to  the  keeping  of  a 
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score  of  crafty  politicians,  who  think  it  no  shame  to  dupe,  and  to 
deceive,  to  shirk  engagements,  retreat  from  solemn  undertakings, 
and  abandon  pledges,  if  by  so  doing  they  fancy  they  can  advance 
the  particular  policy  which  they  have  in  view  ?  It  may  be  that 
we  must  for  ever  continue  to  march  upon  the  old  lines,  and  trust 
to  the  old  safeguards.  England  has,  however,  seen  at  least  the 
first  faint  indications  of  a  brighter  day — a  day  in  which  honour 
and  good  faith,  and  a  wholesome  frankness  and  publicity  shall  be- 
long as  much  to  public  as  to  private  affairs.  The  present  Earl  of 
Derby  has  shown  us  that  we  do  not  abandon  all  our  bulwarks 
when  we  consent  occasionally  to  transact  our  business  with  foreign 
powers  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  which  we  adopt  in 
transacting  our  business  with  our  friends,  and  our  commercial 
associates.  We  have  had  other  instances  of  diplomatic  triumphs 
which  may  be  achieved  without  the  aid  of  what  the  world  calls 
diplomacy,  through  simple  earnestness,  and  mutual  honour  and 
integrity.  Surely  we  may  hope  that  the  day  may  come  in  which 
a  better  "  foreign  policy"  may  prevail  amongst  all  nations  than 
that  which  now  finds  favour  with  them ;  in  which  we  shall  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  the  sense  of  justice  entertained  by  our  neigh- 
bours, near  or  distant,  and  in  which  the  communications  of  one 
Government  with  another  will  be  conducted  by  some  simpler  and 
safer  process  than  tie  secret  channels  of  foreign  offices,  and  the 
"  cyphers  "  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  may  be  a  dream  to 
hope  that  such  a  change  will  ever  take  place ;  but  should  that 
change  be  accomplished,  we  shall  have  taken  the  first  step,  and 
not  an  inconsiderable  one,  towards  that  "  federation  of  mankind" 
for  which  the  enthusiasts  of  all  ages  have  longed  and  prayed. 

But,  to  return  to  Lord  Clarendon,  we  cannot  close  this  sketch 
without  noticing  one  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
position  which  he  at  present  occupies.  It  is  the  Earl's  extreme 
unpopularity  with  a  large  section  of  the  party  with  which  he  has 
for  so  many  years  consistently  acted.  Dislike  is  a  mild  word  with 
which  to  describe  the  feeling  entertained  towards  Lord  Clarendon 
by  the  Radicals.  There  are  men  now  in  the  Ministry  of  which 
Lord  Clarendon  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members,  who  boil 
with  indignation  whenever  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  is 
mentioned,  and  it  is  well-known  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  secret  history  of  the  Liberal  party  during  the  last  two  years, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  fiercely  blamed  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
for  entrusting  the  Foreign  Office  to  him.  The  cause  of  this  an- 
tipathy is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  position  which  Lord 
Clarendon  occupies  in  relation  to  domestic  politics.  He  is  of  the 
Whigs,  Whiggish — a  Whig,  indeed,  of  the  purest  blood.  No 
man  in  the  House  of  Lords  has  less  sympathy  with  the  growing 
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demands  of  democracy  than  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  none 
views  with  a  colder  or  more  cynical  spirit  the  progress  of  those 
great  popular  movements  which  every  country  in  Europe  has  of 
late  years  had  to  witness.  The  Conservative  element  is  strong 
in  his  nature,  and  he  would,  if  he  could,  keep  the  Foreign  Office 
in  much  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  was  when  he  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  diplomatic  secrets,  fifty  year  s  ago.  "We  can 
hardly  wonder,  therefore,  that  there  is  little  love  lost  between 
himself  and  his  Radical  colleagues.  He  regards  them  with  a 
feeling  not  very  unlike  contempt,  and  they,  on  their  part,  openly 
speak  of  him  as  a  worn-out  diplomatist,  and  t€  a  bloodless  old 
Whig/''  Worn  out,  Lord  Clarendon  may  perhaps  be  now ;  but  it 
is,  at  least,  only  just  to  remember  that  the  country  has  had  from 
him  half- a- century  of  faithful,  and,  upon  the  whole,  efficient 
service. 

The  history  of  Henry  Howard  Molyneux,  fourth  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, has  yet  to  be  written.  Though  Lord  Carnarvon  has  held 
high  office  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  House  of  Lords,  his  political 
career  may  be  said  as  yet  but  to  have  commenced.  Whither  it 
may  carry  him  before  it  is  ended,  none  can  say.  Lord  Carnarvon 
is  memorable  as  one  of  the  three  ministers  who  retired  from  Lord 
Derby's  Government  three  years  ago,  because  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  proposals  on  the  question  of  Reform.  This  was  undoubt- 
ably  the  most  important  event  of  his  political  life,  and  it  has  had 
strange  results.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  look  back  to  that  time,  and 
see  what  the  effect  produced  by  their  retirement  from  the  Ministry 
has  been  upon  each  of  the  three  dissatisfied  statesmen  of  that  day. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a  grave  error  was  committed  by 
General  Peel,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Carnarvon,  when  they 
deliberately  abandoned  their  party  at  a  moment  of  unexampled 
difficulty  in  its  history.  The  irresistible  waves  of  the  great  ocean 
of  time  had  carried  that  party  to  a  point  at  which  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  policy  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
guided  should  be  reconsidered,  and  some  sacrifice  of  traditions  and 
sentiments  dear  to  it  made.  Whether  or  not  wisdom  prevailed 
in  the  counsels  of  the  party  at  that  moment  is  a  point  upon  which 
we  need  not  dwell  now ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  party 
was  materially  weakened,  its  influence  diminished,  and  its  prestige 
damaged  by  the  formidable  secession  of  three  cabinet  ministers 
from  its  ranks.  Nevertheless,  the  secession  did  not  prove  fatal  to 
the  party,  and  its  main  consequences  have  fallen  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  secessionists  themselves.  General  Peel  immediately  retired 
into  private  life,  and  he  is  now  a  simple  private  citizen,  absent 
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even  from  that  House  where  he  was  so  well  known  and  so  much 
respected.  Lord  Salisbury,  whilst  he  has  shown  many  great 
qualities,  and  bids  fair  to  establish  his  position  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  his  generation,  has  displayed  a  rooted  anta- 
gonism to  the  leader  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member,  which 
must  be  the  cause  of  lasting  regret  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Conservatism.  It  is  upon  Lord  Carnarvon,  how- 
ever, that  the  secession  from  the  Derby  Ministry  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  have  had  the  most  marked  result.  No  man  in 
England  was  more  strenuously  opposed  to  such  a  sweeping  altera- 
tion in  the  electoral  system  as  that  which  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  out 
than  was  Lord  Carnarvon.  His  conservatism  upon  this  point  was 
developed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and  rather  than  be  a  party 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fatal  policy,  he  abandoned  office,  and 
stood  aside  for  a  time  from  the  active  conflicts  of  political  life. 
Nevertheless,  when  once  that  sweeping  change  had  been  made, 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  of  all  men  the  readiest  to  acknowledge  its 
consequences.  Not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  saw  with  a  clearer 
eye  what  must  be  the  fruits  of  Household  Suffrage  than  did  Lord 
Carnarvon.  The  staunch  Conservative,  who  had  shrunk  with 
horror  and  dismay  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposals  on  the  subject 
of  electoral  reform,  no  sooner  saw  those  proposals  carried  out 
than  he  became  one  of  the  first  to  take  part  in  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  necessary  work  which  followed  that  event.  His  mind 
was  "  educated"  not'by  degrees,  but  in  a  single  day;  and  with 
unflinching  courage  he  prepared  to  take  his  part  in  the  work 
which  the  great  constitutional  change  that  had  been  carried  out 
had  imposed  upon  public  men. 

The  result  has  been  a  certain  estrangement  between  Lord  Car- 
narvon and  his  party.  He  has  been  more  zealous  than  the  most 
zealous  of  them  in  pursuing  the  work  which  at  its  outset  he  op- 
posed. He  cannot  be  said  to  be  less  Conservative  than  he  for- 
merly was,  the  mere  fact  that  as  a  rule  he  acts  consistently  with 
Lord  Salisbury  being  a  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary;  but  upon 
certain  points  he  has  developed  a  spirit  which  is  unquestionably 
more  akin  to  that  of  Radicalism  than  of  Conservatism.  Never- 
theless, there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Carnarvon  will 
in  the  future  be  found  acting  in  harmony  with  the  recognised 
leaders  of  his  party,  in  the  House  of  which  he  is  a  member.  That 
upon  certain  important  matters  he  differs  from  them  in  opinion 
we  have  frankly  admitted,  but  those  differences  are  to  be  accounted 
for  more  by  certain  peculiarities  of  temperament  than  by  any  seri- 
ous dissimilarity  in  the  principles  by  which  he  is  guided.  In  the 
main,  he  is  staunchly  Conservative,  and  there  does  not  seem  much 
ground  for  the  expectation  which  some  entertain  that  he  will  ere 
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long  break  loose  altogether  from  the  old  ties,  and  seek  alliances 
elsewhere. 

There  are  few  men  in  Parliament  whose  support  is  more  to  be 
desired  by  either  of  the  great  parties  than  is  that  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon ;  for  there  are  few  men  who  can  vie  with  him  in  those 
personal  qualities  which  command  the  esteem  and  admiration  alike 
of  friends  and  of  opponents.  With  a  highly  cultivated  mind  of 
statesman-like  breadth  and  capacity,  he  unites  a  singularly  gentle 
and  amiable  disposition,  a  captivating  manner,  a  spotless  character, 
and  an  elevated  moral  tone,  not,  unfortunately,  too  commonly  ex- 
hibited in  the  arena  of  politics.  He  shows  at  all  times,  moreover, 
a  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  unfortunate  which  is  of 
itself  a  sure  claim  to  the  esteem  of  most  men,  even  though  occa- 
sionally— as  has  been  the  case  with  Lord  Carnarvon — it  leads 
those  who  possess  it  into  unmistakable  errors.  We  are  sure, 
however,  that  the  public  will  not  care  to  dwell  upon  Lord  Carnar- 
von's mistakes — such  as  they  are.  These  mistakes  are  in  almost 
every  case  to  be  attributed  rather  to  an  excess  of  conscientiousness, 
and  of  the  chivalrous  sentiment  which  is  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics,  than  to  any  intellectual  defect,  or  to  any  of  those 
angularities  of  character  which  are  to  be  found  in  so  many  other 
men. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earl  is  a  victim  to  a  marked 
nervousness  of  manner  when  speaking  which  does  not  a  little  to 
mar  his  powers  as  a  debater.  That  these  powers  are  of  a  very 
high  order  has  again  and  again  been  proved.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speeches  are ,  as  a  rule,  admirable  compositions,  displaying  not 
only  conspicuous  literary  merit,  but  those  moral  qualities  in  which 
their  author  himself  excells.  They  are  full  of  earnestness,  com- 
bined with  gentleness,  whilst  the  broad,  statesman-like  spirit  which 
distinguishes  them  does  not  destroy  that  element  of  human  sym- 
pathy which  is  so  greatly  lacking  in  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  more 
ambitious  and  celebrated  orators.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  never  acquired  his  proper  place  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  When  he  begins  a  speech  he  is  troubled  by  a  nervous 
cough,  which  breaks  every  sentence  he  utters  into  fragments,  and 
does  not  a  little  to  prevent  his  hearers  following  the  sequence  of 
his  arguments  with  success.  It  is  true  that  when  he  has  once 
warmed  to  his  subject,  and  gained  a  proper  degree  of  confidence, 
this  cough  disappears ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Earl's  voice  is 
singularly  weak,  and  he  has  but  little  chance  in  consequence  of 
being  fully  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  only  one  or  two 
highly -favoured  men  are  able  to  overcome  the  many  moral  and 
physical  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  successful  speaking. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  attended  a  debate  in  the  peers1  gilded 
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chamber  ?  If  they  have  done  so,  they  must  have  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  hall  itself  is  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  architect  apparently  intended  that  but  half  of  what  was  said 
should  be  heard.  Its  immense  height,  the  irregular  surface  of 
roof  and  walls,  the  galleries,  the  huge  vacant  spaces  about  the 
throne  and  the  bar,  all  tend  to  destroy  sound  ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  even  when  a  peer  has  a  good  voice  and  an  attentive 
audience  not  a  little  of  what  he  says  falls  to  the  ground,  or  only 
reaches  the  ears  of  the  men  seated  next  him.  But  every  one  who 
lias  attended  the  Lords'  debates  knows  that  but  few  speakers  in 
that  distinguished  assemblage  are  favoured  with  an  attentive 
audience. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  this  most  aristocratic  and 
polished  of  assemblages  should  indulge  in  habits  savouring  rather 
of  the  rowdyism  of  a  western  state  congress  than  of  any  more  re- 
fined parliament.  The  theory  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  that,  as 
all  the  members  are  peers,  none  of  their  number  can  exercise  any 
authority  over  his  colleagues  and  fellow-members.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  House  has  no  Speaker,  and  no  one  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  order;  and  accordingly  order  is  not  main- 
tained. It  is  amusing,  during  the  course  of  a  great  debate  to  see  two 
noble  lords  rise  simultaneously  from  opposite  sides  of  the  House, 
and  speak  together,  each  trying  to  talk  the  other  down,  until  some 
one,  moved  by  compassion  at  the  melancholy  spectacle  he  is  thus 
called  upon  to  witness,  rises  and  moves  that  Lord  So-and-so  be 
heard.  It  is  not  so  amusing,  however,  to  see  the  House  in  its 
normal  aspect,  with  some  forty  peers  present,  thirty-eight  of  whom 
are  divided  into  nineteen  couples,  each  couple  engaged  in  active 
and  by  no  means  inaudible  conversation,  whilst  the  thirty-ninth 
noble  lord  is  trying  to  make  his  voice  heard  above  the  universal 
hubbub,  as  he  delivers  a  speech  which  has  cost  him  days  of  anxious 
preparation,  and  the  fortieth  gives  evidence  by  an  occasional  snore 
of  alarming  magnitude  that  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  talkers,  he  is 
also  not  one  of  the  listeners  of  the  distinguished  company. 

Even  more  melancholy,  however,  is  that  spectacle  which  is 
occasionally  witnessed  when  the  House  is  full,  and  a  great  division 
is  about  to  take  place,  and  when  the  peer  who  is  speaking  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  make  his  voice  heard  above  the  positive  roar  of 
conversation  which  rises  from  the  three  or  four  hundred  men 
present.  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  nervous  man  should 
overcome  this  terrible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  success  as  a 
speaker  ?  Considerable  experience  has  convinced  the  present 
writer  that  in  no  assembly  in  the  world  is  it  more  difficult  for  a 
man  to  gain  a  hearing  or  to  make  a  mark  than  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    What  is  to  be  hoped  of  the  House,  however,  which  will 
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turn  its  back  upon  a  Duke,  and  silence  a  Marquis  in  a  din  of  con- 
temptuous conversation  ? 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  like  many  another  peer,  has  suffered 
not  a  little  from  the  positive  rudeness — for  it  can  be  called  nothing 
else — of  the  House  of  which  he  is  a  member.  For  instance,  no 
longer  ago  than  last  summer,  in  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Church 
Bill,  Lord  Carnarvon,  who  made  a  speech  which  was  at  least 
worthy  of  being  listened  to,  was  unable  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  talk  which  was  being  carried  on  around  him. 
Even  a  personal  appeal  to  a  noble  Duke,  who,  seated  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench,  was  speaking  very  much  louder  than  Lord 
Carnarvon,  produced  no  effect,  and  the  unfortunate  Earl  had  in 
consequence  to  rush  through  his  speech  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
followed  only  by  the  distracted  reporters,  who  were  in  vain  en- 
deavouring to  distinguish  his  voice  above  the  hum  which  filled  the 
House.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  peer  who  unites  with  Lord 
Carnarvon's  admirable  personal  qualities  the  nervousness  and 
physical  weakness  of  which  we  have  spoken,  should  be  compelled 
to  undergo  such  an  ordeal  as  this.  The  circumstance,  however, 
accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  fact  that  the  Earl,  who  intel- 
lectually occupies  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  has  never  taken  that  place  in  its  debates  to  which  he  is 
undoubtedly  entitled.  Let  us  hope  that  increasing  experience 
will  give  him  increasing  confidence.  And  may  we  not  also  hope 
that  the  House  of  Lords  may,  in  course  of  time,  be  induced  so 
far  to  amend  its  customs  as  to  give  to  nervous  or  inexperienced 
speakers  that  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  which  they  do 
not  at  present  enjoy. 
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BAD  MADE  WORSE. 

A  COMMON-PLACE  STORY. 


PART  I. 

I  am  a  fool,  and  all  the  troubles  and  humiliations  that  have 
befallen  me  had  their  origin  in  my  lack  of  common  sense. 

I  am  a  lost  man  now.  I  have  thrown  my  last  chance  away. 
If  you  care  to  hear  the  history  of  a  contemptible  brute  who  was 
once  a  gentleman  and  who  is  now  a  convicted  thief,  I  will  tell  it 
to  you.  Perhaps  you  will  be  amused  :  more  likely,  disgusted.  I 
am  sick  at  heart  and  could  dash  my  head  against  the  wall  when  I 
think  of  the  downward  course  by  which  I  have  glided  from  a  state 
of  arrogant  conceit  and  dense  stupidity,  to  crime.  And  all  that  I 
wanted  was  a  little  firmness  and  energy.  Well,  nature  made  me 
a  weak,  indolent  fool.  I  have  to  answer  for  her  remissness  in  my 
own  person.  I  have  no  real  excuse  to  offer  for  what  I  have  done  ; 
but  perhaps  when  you  have  read  the  story  of  my  life,  you  will  see 
that  I  am  not  quite  the  beast  you  might  otherwise  imagine. 

A  thief !  a  convicted  thief !  oh,  my  God  ! 

My  father  was  a  government  clerk.  Family  interest  had  pro- 
cured him  his  situation,  and  when  he  was  barely  eighteen,  he  com- 
menced life  on  a  salary  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year. 
He  was  not  expensive  in  his  habits,  and  his  tastes,  if  his  mild  pre- 
dilections could  be  called  such,  were  of  the  simplest,  but  he  was  a 
wretched  man  of  business.  When  he  began  his  career  he  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  world,  and  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
derive  but  scant  benefit  from  experience.  He  had  the  same 
weaknesses,  and  laboured  under  the  same  delusions,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  as  at  its  commencement.  He  had  an  intense 
faith  in  his  own  sagacity  and  prided  himself  on  his  logic.  Yet  he 
was  prone  to  believe  in  anyone  who  talked  loud  and  made  large 
pretensions.  He  was  singularly  free  from  suspicion,  blind  to  ap- 
pearances, and  yet  imagined  that  he  could  read  character  at  a 
glance.  He  was  fond  of  misty  speculations  and  originated 
theories  without  number.  He  was  angry  with  us  if  we  failed  to 
understand  them ;  but  anyone  who  would  condescend  to  flatter  his 
prejudices,  secured  his  sympathies  at  once.  He  was  irritable  and 
easily  daunted,  though  fully  convinced  that  he  was  a  man  of  no 
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mean  powers,  of  singular  patience,  and  capable  of  high  achieve- 
ments. He  was  indolent,  and  yet  assured  us  that  he  was  about 
the  only  person  in  the  world  who  really  exerted  himself.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  melancholy  disposition,  and  the  crosses  of  life  had 
made  him  peevish  and  gloomy.  He  had  no  one  favourite  occupa- 
tion, no  pet  or  amiable  hobbies,  but  he  nourished  certain  grim 
ideas,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  he  seemed  to  devote  the 
whole  of  his  leisure.  He  shrunk  from  active  exertion,  and  yet 
was  not  a  man  really  domestic  in  his  habits.  He  denounced 
a  worldly  career  as  immoral,  and  yet  repined  at  seclusion.  He 
was  averse  to  the  bustle  of  society,  and  yet  ambitious.  He  pro- 
fessed faith  in  the  happiness  of  a  calm,  retired,  unobtrusive  life, 
and  yet  complained  that  his  merits  as  a  man  of  energy  and  practi- 
cal ability,  ready  to  devote  himself  body  and  soul  with  unremit- 
ting ardour  to  a  political  enterprise,  even  of  the  most  harassing 
kind,  had  never  been  recognized.  He  seldom  stirred  out  of  doors 
save  from  necessity ;  invitations  he  invariably  declined,  yet  simple 
home  enjoyments  he  treated  with  unmitigated  contempt.  He 
spent  his  evenings  with  his  family,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  motives 
of  economy,  partly,  also,  because  he  was  shy,  and  disliked  mixing 
with  strangers  and  having  to  comply  with  a  tone  of  thought  to 
which  he  could  adapt  himself  only  by  an  effort.  Farther  than 
this  he  had  no  fondness  for  amusement  of  any  sort.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  man  of  contradictions,  a  man  of  two  lives,  spending  one 
half  of  his  existence  in  his  office,  and  the  other  half  in  the  clouds, 
dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  yet  longing  for  a  future  which,  if 
attained,  he  could  not  possibly  enjoy. 

It  was  his  weakness  to  believe  that  he  was  able  to  excel  in 
everything  for  which  he  had  no  capacity.  He  spoke  like  a  book- 
worm and  yet  had  no  pleasure  at  all  in  the  pursuits  of  the  learned. 
His  intellect  had  been  cultivated  in  its  youth,  but  it  was  narrow  in 
range  and  without  penetration.  He  was  conscientious,  but  neither 
genial  nor  goodnatured  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  We 
respected  him  in  spite  of  his  foibles  and  eccentricities,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  loved  him  warmly ;  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were  more  at 
ease  when  he  was  from  home.  His  presence  chilled  us.  Our  con- 
versation faltered  when  he  came  into  the  room.  He  was  intolerant 
of  what  he  considered  foolishness,  and  if  we  said  anything  at  all 
open  to  the  imputation  of  triviality,  he  would  hastily  interrupt  us 
by  some  observation  on  atopic  far  from  our  thoughts.  He  spoke 
in  unmeasured  condemnation  of  the  growing  popular  taste  for 
cheap  entertainments,  and  denounced  with  the  fervour  of  a  Puritan 
of  old  the  thriftless  habits  prevailing  among  the  young  of  both 
sexes.  He  had  little  faith  in  the  capacity  either  of  my  mother  or 
of  my  sister  and  myself.    If  we  questioned  him  he  did  not  always 
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vouchsafe  us  an  answer,  in  fact,  we  were  often  repelled  by  dis- 
couraging silence,  and  did  the  opinion  of  anyone  of  us  happen  not 
precisely  to  coincide  with  his  own,  it  was  pooh-poohed  without 
mercy. 

My  father  had  no  love  for  literature  of  any  kind,  but  enter- 
tained a  downright  abhorrence  for  novels  and  poetry.  Music  and 
art  he  held  in  light  esteem,  and  science  he  condemned  as  at 
variance  with  revelation.  He  frequently  entertained  us  of  an 
evening  with  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  abstruser  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith  :  and  the  Pope  and  the  devil  served  alter- 
nately as  the  objects  of  his  invective.  Altogether  he  was  not  a 
pleasant  companion,  at  least  to  us  young  ones,  but  I  believe  he 
was  a  man  of  sincere  convictions.  I  am  sure  in  all  matters  he 
was  guided  by  what  he  believed  to  be  his  conscience.  Possibly  he 
lacked  wisdom  of  the  higher  kind ;  his  boasted  cleverness  I  take 
to  have  been  superficial,  and  his  perceptions  were  by  no  means  of 
the  acutest.  He  was  blinded  by  prejudice,  he  had  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  natural  powers  of  judgment;  he  was  too  moody, 
too  self-opiniative,  too  hasty  in  adopting  conclusions,  and  having 
once  embraced  a  certain  view,  his  advocacy  savoured  of  partizan- 
ship. 

Though  tenacious  of  his  opinions  he  was  not  in  practical 
affairs  a  man  of  determination;  he  soon  lost  heart,  and  though  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  timid  or  acquiescent,  he  showed  little 
delicacy,  he  was  singularly  sensitive,  and  a  jeer  or  an  unexpected 
rebuff  would  wound  him  deeply  and  drive  him  from  a  contest  in 
disgust.  He  was  a  theorist,  in  some  respects  an  admirable  one, 
but  not  sufficiently  awake  to  the  realities  of  the  world  around  him. 
He  laid  down  plans,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage,  or  a  sufficient 
degree  of  doggedness  to  carry  them  into  execution.  His  confi- 
dence was  easily  won  by  adroit  dissemblers.  He  was  assailable 
through  his  prejudices. 

Once  heated  in  argument  he  could  be  betrayed  by  a  little 
management  into  unconscious  admissions  that  were  the  ruin  of  the 
purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  prided  himself  on  his  diplomatic 
ability,  and  yet  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  clever  and  un- 
scrupulous opponents.  After  a  vain  contest  for  eminence  he 
desisted  from  his  attempts  full  of  chagrin,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  contented  himself  with  railing  at  the  destiny  that  had 
placed  him  in  a  position  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  and  at  the  blindness  of  men  in  power  who  had 
not  sufficient  discernment  to  appreciate  merit  in  obscurity. 

To  be  persistently  told  that  in  the  race  of  life,  talent,  hard  work, 
and  enterprise  avail  nothing ;  that,  try  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  on  without  interest;  that  the  prizes  of  life  are  for  the  lucky, 
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and  certainly  not  for  those  who  deserve  them ;  that  the  best  men 
break  down  the  soonest ;  that  onr  predestined  fate  is  to  see  our 
inferiors  dash  insolently  past  ns ;  that  in  whatever  we  attempt  we 
shall  be  baffled  by  undeserved  disappointment;  that  a  large  fortune 
and  worldly  fame  are  the  sole  good,  and  that  both  are  beyond  our 
reach ;  that  all  human  learning  is  worthless,  and  that  all  innocent 
amusements  are  contemptible ;  that  we  ought  to  shun  the  society 
of  our  fellow  mortals,  and  devote  all  the  time  at  our  disposal  to 
speculative  religion ;  that,  turn  which  way  we  will,  we  shall  gather 
nothing  but  dead  sea  fruit ;  that  all  here  below  is  vanity,  and  that 
the  sole  consequence  of  doing  our  best  is  vexation  of  spirit,  may 
be  a  doctrine  not  without  a  certain  element  of  truth,  but  it  is 
likely  to  exercise  a  most  enervating  and  dangerous  influence  on 
young  persons,  at  the  threshold  of  a  career,  and  with  little  but 
their  own  wits,  energy,  and  self-respect  to  depend  upon. 

My  father  had  married  young,  and  his  wife  was  a  very  amiable 
woman,  colourless  as  respected  character,  who  agreed  with  him  in 
everything.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  in  disposition  no  more  reso 
lute  than  my  father,  though  from  time  to  time  I  was  deluded  into 
thinking  otherwise.  I  was  sanguine,  however,  and  anxious  to  re- 
deem the  family  name.  I  was  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of 
enthusiasm  and  spasms  of  abnormal  activity.  I  tried  my  hand 
first  at  this  subject,  then  at  that,  but  I  effected  no  real  progress 
in  anything. 

Grant  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  start  afresh,  to  persevere 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  my  resolution  was  sure  to  crumble  away 
by  degrees.  Five  hours'  work  a  day  dwindled  down  to  two,  rose 
again  to  six,  in  a  remorseful  attempt  to  make  up  for  lost  time, 
fell  to  one,  and  so  forth,  till  ultimately  the  plan  was  abandoned 
altogether  at  a  suggestion  from  my  own  internal  consciousness 
that  I  was  over- working  myself — that  health  ought  to  be  consulted 
before  everything. 

By  turns  I  was  a  chemist,  a  student  of  physiology,  a  mathe- 
matician, and  a  poet.  Tarn  which  way  I  would,  I  encountered 
what  seemed  to  me  insuperable  difficulties.  I  lost  all  confidence 
in  myself ;  I  yawned  over  my  work ;  I  opened  my  books  reluctantly, 
and  closed  them  with  pleasure.  My  studies,  when  pursued  at  all, 
became  a  mere  superstitious  observance.  I  systematically  avoided 
the  tougher  parts  of  a  subject,  and  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  from 
myself  that  the  only  works  I  read  were  such  as  fitted  the  merest 
tyro.  In  mathematics  I  could  work  a  tolerably  easy  sum  in 
vulgar  fractions,  but  could  give  no  reason  at  all  for  any  part  of 
the  process.  My  ardour  in  physiology  was  chilled  by  the  thoughts 
of  anatomy,  a  severe  tax  on  the  memory,  without  which  all  m) 
reading  would  be  time  thrown  away.    In  science  I  stuck  fast  at 
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the  parallelogram  of  forces.  Poetry  I  liked  well  enough,  and  I 
fancied  sometimes  that  I  had  a  turn  for  composition,  but  I  suf- 
fered from  a  poverty  of  ideas,  and  was  terribly  hampered  by  the 
rhymes. 

My  health  was  feeble,  and  I  felt  that  my  aspirations  were  in 
excess  of  my  powers.  I  tried  to  think  that  I  should  find  out  my 
true  bent  by-and-bye,  that  it  would  be  revealed  by  accident,  that 
I  should  be  provided  for  somehow  or  another,  that  my  father  had 
intentions  concerning  me  which  he  did  not  care  to  disclose,  or  that 
some  distant  relation  of  the  family  would  take  me  into  his  good 
graces,  and  provide  for  me  by  dint  of  his  interest  with  men  in 
power. 

I  read  stories  about  self-made  men,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  cure 
my  mental  debility  by  tonics,  till  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self. Then  I  reopened  my  neglected  books,  and  after  floundering 
through  a  page  or  two,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I  had  a 
headache,  or  was  bilious,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  put  off 
hard  work  till  to-morrow.  I  turned  matters  well  over,  and  settled 
that  what  one  man  could  do  another  could  do,  and  that  as  the 
late  Lord  Tenterden  and  James  Stephenson  had  commenced  life 
with  half  my  advantages,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  I  could  do 
as  well  as  they  did,  were  I  to  persist  steadfastly  in  my  resolutions. 
"  Only  one  thing  is  required/''  I  reflected,  not  without  priggishness  ; 
I  must  elect  to  depend  not  on  inspiration  or  family  influence,  but 
on  sheer  unremitting  hard  work.  When  I  had  failed  again  and 
again,  and  had  seen  my  determination  break  down  times  out  of 
number,  I  grew  moody  and  irritable.  I  found  it  convenient  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  been  ill-used,  and  that  if  my  parents  had  given  me 
a  proper  chance,  had  advised  and  helped  me,  instead  of  leaving  me 
to  myself,  I  should  have  done  better,  have  settled  to  some  one  pur- 
suit, have  followed  it  up  with  attention,  and  by  this  time  have 
found  myself  in  a  fair  way  to  success. 

"  How  can  any  man  work,"  I  used  to  mutter  to  myself,  "  when 
try  as  he  will  it  is  always  being  dinned  into  his  ears  that  he  cannot 
possibly  attain  his  object?  What  is  the  good  of  my  applying  my- 
self to  anything,  when  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  shall  only  be 
poohpoohed  for  my  pains,  and  denied  the  small  assistance  without 
which  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  energetic  to  prosper  ?" 

My  father,  sooth  to  say,  had  no  opinion  at  all  of  my  capacities. 
I  had  shewn  so  little  inclination,  he  had  been  pleased  to  tell  me, 
for  any  sort  of  pursuit,  that  really  he  must  decline  to  lay  out 
money  in  starting  me  on  the  road  to  certain  failure.  I  dare  say 
he  was  right,  but  in  those  days  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  a  young  man  in  a  struggle  even  for  a  decent  competence, 
let  alone  wealth  and  reputation,  and  believed  that  I  was  very  ill-used. 
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"We  must  wait  and  see/'  ray  parents  used  to  remark  solemnly 
in  answer  to  my  remonstrances,  and  though  I  chafed  at  the  doc- 
trine at  the  time,  I  learned  to  assent  to  it  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
fell  into  the  habit  of  letting  the  weeks  slip  by  without  even  count- 
ing the  days.  I  wandered  listlessly  about  the  house,  and  walked 
listlessly  to  meet  my  father  on  his  return  from  the  office,  and  had 
anyone  asked  me  whether  it  were  Monday  or  Thursday,  twelve 
o'clock  or  four  o'clock,  really  I  should  have  been  puzzled  to  answer. 

By  the  time  I  was  seventeen  I  knew  little  or  nothing,  had  no 
prospects  of  employment,  but  possessed  a  very  fair  appetite.  My 
father  kept  me  at  home,  grumbled  at  my  want  of  ability,  and  at 
the  fierce  inroads  I  made  on  the  family  loaf,  but  still  declined  to 
forward  my  views,  which  by  this  time  were  of  the  vaguest,  in  the 
least.  He  was  reluctant  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in  my 
behalf,  and  yet  he  was  dissatisfied  that  I  had  no  profession.  He 
was  determined,  he  said,  that  no  son  of  his  should  ever  be  a  clerk. 
The  promises  of  patrons,  he  used  to  tell  us,  were  like  the  assur- 
ances of  Ahab's  lying  prophets. 

"Take  to  anything/'  he  was  wont  to  urge,  "rather  than  to 
the  wretched  business  in  which  I  embarked  all  my  hopes,  and  saw 
them  wrecked.  A  man  earns  money  now-a-days  by  trade,  by 
speculating,  by  advertising,  by  civil  engineering,  by  planning  rail- 
ways that  are  not  wanted,  by  starting  bubble  companies,  or  by 
emigrating  and  cutting  down  forests.  Had  I  been  started  as  a 
grocer  instead  of  as  a  gentleman,  I  should  have  made  my  fortune 
long  ago/'' 

That  he  would  assuredly  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  struck 
me  even  then.  He  had  not  the  slightest  business  capacity.  He 
made  the  worst  bargains  in  the  world,  and  his  accounts,  as  I  ascer- 
tained afterwards,  were  always  in  confusion.  He  could  shew  no- 
thing for  half  the  money  he  spent,  and  where  other  men  lay  down 
pennies  and  gained,  he,  with  equally  good  intentions,  squandered 
pounds  and  lost.  Besides  we  all  see  the  difficulties  and  annoyances 
of  our  own  calling,  and  of  our  own  and  no  other.  I  have  tried 
more  than  one  mode  of  life  myself,  so  I  am  not  quite  so  prejudiced 
as  my  poor  father  was.  It  is  really  a  surprise  to  me,  knowing 
what  I  do,  that  anyone  gets  on  at  anything.  The  battle  of  exist- 
ence is  terrible  and  disheartening.  Turn  whichever  way  you  will 
there  is  only  darkness  and  discouragement,  and  the  times  are  get- 
ting harder  and  harder.  It  is  bad  enough  for  ourselves,  what  will 
it  be  for  our  children?  However,  my  purpose  is  to  lay  my  life 
before  you,  not  to  moralize.  I  must  beg  you  will  forgive  the  di- 
gression. I  am  an  utterly  ruined  and  disheartened  man.  This  is 
the  only  excuse  I  can  give  for  my  wearisome  repinings. 

My  sister,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  myself,  was  said  to 
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be  a  pretty  and  ladylike  girl.  One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  is  to 
think  of  her  as  she  was  years  ago.  But  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak  I  had  no  love  for  her,  I  imagined  her  sullen  and  uninterest- 
ing. I  could  not  perceive  any  beauty  in  her,  and  did  not  much 
care  to  be  seen  with  her  out  of  doors.  Neither  of  us  could  afford 
to  dress  well,  but  in  her  common  stuff  gown,  unfashionable  cape, 
and  plain  straw  hat,  which  certainly  did  not  become  her,  she  ap- 
peared in  my  too  critical  eyes  simply  a  discreditable  dowdy. 

She  was  self-possessed  and  rather  silent.  Neither  of  us,  I 
think,  exactly  understood  the  other.  I  used  to  fancy  that  she 
laughed  at  me  behind  my  back.  I  could  never  interest  her  in  my 
pursuits,  and  as  she  read  very  little,  I  fancied  she  must  be  very 
ignorant.  She  never  gave  me  her  confidence,  and  very  often  when 
I  harangued  her  on  one  of  my  favourite  topics  she  yawned. 

I  examined  her  features  and  the  shape  of  her  head,  and  having 
a  smattering  of  phrenology,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  bad-tempered,  indecisive  but  obstinate,  and  narrow-minded. 
She  very  seldom  laughed,  and  had  so  little  of  gaiety  in  her  dispo- 
sition, that  I  settled  she  would  remain  an  old  maid  for  life.  I 
could  see  nothing  attractive  either  in  her  manner  or  in  her  per- 
sonal appearance.  She  was  always  talking,  merely  to  tease  me  as 
I  think  now,  in  sober  earnest  as  I  fancied  then,  about  what  she 
should  do  when  she  was  married.  Many  a  sneer  have  I  indulged 
in  on  the  quiet  at  her  credulity  and  self-confidence.  What .  folly, 
I  thought,  for  a  girl  to  talk  about  marriage  when  she  has  neither 
beauty  nor.  wit,  when  she  dresses  like  a  housemaid,  when  she 
blushes  and  stammers  in  the  presence  even  of  an  acquaintance, 
when  she  has  no  power  of  conversation,  no  fondness  for  household 
pursuits,  no  real  information,  very  little  idea  of  making  herself 
useful,  not  even  an  ambition  to  shine  in  a  superior  rank  of  life, 
and  has  not  a  single  friend  to  take  her  about  or  to  introduce  her 
into  circles  where  there  would  be  a  chance  of  picking  up  an 
eligible  parti.  Besides,  I  used  to  add  to  myself,  in  conclusion, 
what  man  would  care  to  marry  an  ignorant  hoydenish  girl  without 
a  sixpence  ?  No,  Miss  Katie,  dream  as  you  please,  a  quiet 
fireside,  a  tea-table  laid  for  one,  and  a  sleek  tom-cat  form  the  best 
of  the  prospects  that  I  see  awaiting  you  in  the  future.( 

We  lived  in  a  small  detached  house  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
river,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Archbishop's  palace  at 
Lambeth,  and  conveniently  near  a  steamboat  pier,  from  which 
regularly  every  morning  my  father  started  on  his  way  to  business. 
The  return  journey  he  usually  performed  on  foot,  for  the  sake  of 
the  exercise,  I  and  my  sister,  or  I  alone,  going  to  meet  him. 

We  lived  a  solitary,  unsocial  life,  seeing  nobody,  and  grumbling 
amongst  ourselves.    We  never  boasted  many  acquaintances,  and 
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the  few  we  had  known  once,  dropped  away  by  degrees.  My  father, 
sooth  to  say,  treated  them  with  scant  courtesy.  He  was  not 
merely  out-spoken  in  his  opinions — he  was  aggressive,  requiring 
all  who  visited  him  to  comply  with  his  peculiar  tones  of  thought. 
He  exacted  a  confession  of  faith  even  from  comparative  strangers, 
and  seeming  dissent  or  displeasure  rendered  him  only  the  more 
persistent.  Having  once  started  an  argument,  nothing  would  turn 
him  from  the  settled  purpose  he  had  in  view — the  conversion  of 
one  whom  he  knew  to  differ  from  him  widely.  Were  any  attempt 
made  to  turn  the  conversation,  it  was  frustrated  at  once.  To 
hints  he  was  deaf,  arguments  for  the  defence  he  treated  with 
disdain.  However  wearied  or  annoyed  his  guest  might  appear, 
however  much  he  might  plead  that  he  was  incompetent  to  decide 
on  the  point  in  dispute,  he  was  still  bent  on  continuing  the  siege. 
Nothing  less  than  a  surrender  at  discretion  would  satisfy  him. 
Protracted  opposition  roused  him  to  fury.  He  would  silence  his 
foe— if  not  by  fair  means,  then  by  dint  of  shouting,  and  would 
drive  him  from  the  field  with  sarcastic  laughter,  an  arch  sneer,  an 
ill-timed  witticism,  or  a  constant  and  irritating  repetition  of  the 
word  «  No." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  scarcely  be  wondered  at 
that  the  visits  paid  to  us  were  few  and  far  between.  In  the 
absence  of  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances,  my  father  denounced 
them  as  (C  fools,"  and  "  pig-headed  dolts,"  and,  when  present,  he 
treated  them  like  children.  When  not  engaged  in  argument — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  denunciation— his  talk  was  of  dreams, 
omens,  supernatural  visitations,  and  the  power  of  mesmerism. 
To  stories  that  were  really  marvellous,  to  assertions  that  were  con- 
founding, he  required  immediate  and  full  assent.  He  offered  in  a 
condescending  way  explanations  that  were  unintelligible ;  he  pro- 
pounded, with  a  smile  of  conscious  superiority,  theories  that 
soared  far  above  the  grasp  of  mere  finite  intellects.  I  suppose 
his  limited  circle  of  acquaintances  voted  him  a  bore — at  all  events, 
we  were  shunned,  and  any  advantage  that  my  sister  and  myself 
might  have  derived  from  the  sympathy  or  encouragement  of 
friends  was  denied  us.  We  lived  like  hermits,  and  grew  up  shy, 
moody,  and  diffident.  A  brand  seemed  fixed  upon  us.  We  were 
carefully  avoided,  and  at  home  were  vouchsafed  little  more  in- 
formation than  that  wc  were  fools.  We  fancied  by  degrees  that 
there  must  be  something  odd  in  our  appearance ;  we  were  conscious 
that  we  dressed  even  worse  than  those  whose  parents  were  more 
straightened  in  means  than  our  own ;  we  began  to  believe  that 
whatever  we  did  was  done  awkwardly  and  wrongly ;  we  shunned 
the  more  crowded  thoroughfares,  and  felt  that  a  rigid  line  separated 
us  from  the  world  in  general ;  we  lost  all  confidence  in  our  ability 
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to  excel,  or  in  our  powers  of  pleasing ;  we  hung  our  heads,  and 
stammered  if  spoken  to  by  strangers ;  we  felt  angry  with  our- 
selves, and  bitter  against  those  who  had  made  us  what  we  were ; 
we  hated  home,  and  yet  had  nowhere  else  to  turn  to ;  we  longed 
for  employment,  by  means  of  which  we  could  help  ourselves,  and 
yet  there  was  no  one  to  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  \  till,  finding 
that  we  were  left  entirely  to  our  own  devices,  and  that  nobody 
came  to  our  rescue,  I  began  to  fancy  that  my  father  must  be  right 
after  all,  that  we  were  a  couple  of  imbeciles,  and  had  no  aptitude 
for  anything.  We  plodded  wearily  along  in  the  old  humdrum 
groove,  lost  heart  and  self-respect,  and  at  last  became  mere 
waiters  upon  Providence,  hoping  against  hope,  that  something 
would  turn  up  for  our  advantage  sooner  or  later. 

The  first  something  that  turned  up  was  for  my  sister.  My 
father,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  hit  upon  an  acquaint- 
ance who  suited  him  exactly.  The  two  met  at  a  refreshment  bar, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  became  firm  friends,  exchanging  real  or 
apparent  confidences,  and  quoting  each  other's  sentiments  with 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  James  Alexander  Harlowe  was  a  young  bar- 
rister, rising,  so  he  told  us,  into  a  good  practice.  He  was  a  man 
of  private  means,  and  it  was  clear  to  see  that  he  had  mixed  in 
good  society,  for  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  something  pleasant  to 
say,  and  made  himself  agreeable  to  all  of  us. 

I  was  delighted  with  him  for  the  first  week  or  two,  and  then 
grew  suspicious.  There  was  something  about  him  that  I  did  not 
like — a  strange  gleam  of  the  eye,  an  air  of  insincerity  that  became 
apparent  when  he  was  off  his  guard,  a  studied  expression  of  the 
face,  and  a  readiness  of  assent  that  made  me  think  he  was  follow- 
ing up  some  plan  of  his  own,  and  really  was  laughing  at  us. 
However,  he  was  handsome,  dressed  well,  treated  us  as  if  we  were 
quite  his  equals,  professed  to  be  interested  in  my  undertakings, 
gave  me  some  rather  worldly  advice,*  against  which  I  rebelled  at 
the  time,  but  of  a  value  that  I  discovered  afterwards,  behaved  to- 
wards my  mother  with  marked  respect,  kept  my  father  in  tolerably 
good  humour,  amused  us  with  his  experiences,  which  were ,  of  a 
varied,  but  not  disreputable  kind,  and  frequently  by  his  inter- 
position secured  a  pleasant  and  really  profitable  evening,  when  the 
peculiar  humour  of  my  father  had  foreboded  a  storm. 

Above  all,  our  new  friend  was  a  person  with  whom  it  was 
rather  a  credit  to  be  seen  in  the  street.  Evidently  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth  and  association ;  he  dressed  well,  but  unobtru- 
sively ;  his  bearing  was  easy,  and  free  from  vulgar  self-assertion, 
and  when  we  passed  any  of  our  old  acquaintances,  and  saw  them 
eye  us  curiously,  our  hearts  rose  within  us,  and  we  felt  that  we 
had  got  the  better  of  them  at  last. 
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I  should  add  that  shortly  after  making  our  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Harlowe  announced  that  he  had  taken  lodgings  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. He  was  delighted  with  the  district,  he  said ;  he  had  no 
idea  that  Vauxhall  was  such  an  agreeable  suburb  (we  were  glad 
that  he  avoided  the  term  Lambeth),  he  found  the  air  pleasant  and 
fresh  after  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  City ;  everything  looked 
clean  and  countryfied ;  there  was  the  river,  and  there  were  green 
trees,  and  we  had  our  garden,  and  there  was  none  of  that  noise 
by  which  he  had  been  so  plagued  when  he  had  lodged  up  in  town. 
It  was  really  delightful.  He  was  not  surprised,  he  added,  that  we 
had  fixed  upon  this  fresh,  breezy  spot  for  our  residence ;  and  as 
regarded  himself,  he  could  only  regret  that  he  had  not  been  lucky 
enough  to  discover  it  before. 

Mr.  Harlowe  was  a  great  change  after  the  retired  tradesmen 
and  ex-clerks,  to  whom  we  had  been  accustomed.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  flattered  by  his  attention,  and  we  felt  it  a 
bounden  duty  to  stifle  any  rude  suspicions  that  might  force  them- 
selves upon  us  in  spite  of  his  good  looks  and  pleasant  manners. 

One  day  my  sister  came  into  my  room,  looking  very  red,  and 
with  a  curiously  triumphant  expression,  that  was  new  to  her.  She 
was  evidently  much  excited,  for  she  could  scarcely  speak.  She 
sat  down  in  a  chair  near  my  table,  and  laid  her  hand  softly  on  my 
arm,  and  smiled,  and  tried  to  bring  out  some  words,  but  her  voice 
failed  her.  I  grew  impatient.  I  liked  people  to  be  practical.  I 
had  lately  steeled  my  heart  against  sentiment,  having  resolved  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  a  thoroughly  prosaic  concern,  in 
which  delicacy  and  fine  feeling  are  out  of  the  question.  So  I 
asked  her,  roughly — 

"  What  was  the  matter  now  ?"  And  then  I  felt  sorry,  for  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  my  conscience  reproached  me,  for  I 
knew  that  I  was  surly  and  out  of  temper  merely  because  I  had 
been  interrupted  in  a  hopeless  problem  in  optics. 

So  I  shut  my  book  and  laid  down  my  pen,  and  waited  till  poor 
Katie  should  be  able  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  Bob  \"  she  said  presently,  in  a  soft,  subdued  tone,  half 
a  whisper,  "  what  you  believed  would  never  come  to  pass,  has  hap- 
pened at  last — I — I — "  she  faltered,  and  then,  blushing  all  over, 
added,  in  a  tremulous  burst  of  triumph,  u  I  am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried Vs 

I  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement.  By-and-byc  I  began  to 
feel  indignant,  though  1  am  sure  I  hardly  knew  why  ;  I  think  I 
was  jealous  that  the  vague  something  of  which  I  had  so  often 
dreamed,  had  taken  palpable  shape,  and  turned  up  first  for  the 
sister  whom  I  had  so  resolutely  despised.  Resolutely,  for  I  had 
kept  on  repeating  to  myself,  u  she  is  a  fool,  she  is  a  dowdy/' 
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though  of  late  an  impression  had  been  gradually  creeping  over  me, 
that  she  was  not  quite  what  I  had  taken  her  for.  I  tried  to  collect 
my  thoughts — a  random  idea  or  two  surged  treacherously  up  to 
my  rescue,  I  jumped  at  some  hasty,  senseless  conclusion,  and  out 
of  my  sullen  fit  burst  into  a  passion. 

"  Folly,  preposterous  nonsense  \"  I  cried,  "  you  have  not  a 
penny.  You  are  a  mere  child.  How  could  you  be  anyone's  wife  ? 
The  fellow  must  be  laughing  at  you ;  who  is  it  ?" 

A  cloud  swept  over  my  sisters  face.  But  she  sat  still,  and 
looked  at  me  defiantly. 

"  It  is  you  who  are  the  fool,  not  I !"  she  began,  in  a  voice  that 
she  sought  to  make  cool  and  cutting,  but  which  trembled  with 
passion.  "  You  have  always  thought  me  an  idiot,  and  yourself 
very  clever,  and  now  you  are  in  a  rage  because  you  have  found 
out  your  mistake.  I  tell  you  I  am  going  to  be  married  and  to 
Mr.  Harlowe.  I  have  spoken  to  mamma,  and  she  is  very  much 
pleased.  You  are  the  only  one  in  the  house  who  grudges  me  my 
happiness.  When  you  have  succeeded  as  well  in  your  own  won- 
derful plans  as  T.  have  done  in  mine  it  will  be  time  enough  for  you 
to  call  me  a  fool/'' 

She  rose  and  swept  from  the  room,  I  not  moving  from  my  seat, 
but  remaining  with  my  head  bent  obstinately  down  over  my  desk. 
When  she  had  gone  I  felt  sorry  again.  I  should  have  liked  to 
•follow  her,  to  say,  "  Katie,  I  beg  your  pardon  sincerely,  I  am 
ashamed  of  myself.  I  am  not  really  ill-natured,  I  am  only  irri- 
table from  constant  disappointment,  and  an  utter  despair  of  ever 
making  head  in  anything.  You  came  in  at  a  time  when  I  fancied 
that  I  was  beginning  to  see  my  way  through  an  exasperating 
puzzle  that  has  worried  me  for  weeks.    Forgive  me,  do." 

But  pride  urged,  "  No,  be  firm  V  And  conceit  added,  "  What 
a  poor  surgeon  you  will  make  if  you  don't  stifle  your  feelings  !" 
and  reason,  as  I  took  the  third  witch  to  be,  whispered,  "  Who 
knows  but  what  you  may  be  right  after  all  ?"  So  with  that  I  laid 
my  head  in  my  hands,  and  began  to  think  diligently. 

But  no,  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  stifle  my  self-reproaches. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  what  I  had  done  :  I  had  jeered  at  the  poor 
girFs  cherished  delusion  like  a  brute  and  a  coward.  For  a  delu- 
sion, I  kept  repeating  to  myself,  it  must  be.  Grant  it  were  other- 
wise, why  then  I  must  adopt  Katie's  bitter  words,  and  say  after 
all,  "No,  it  is  myself,  not  you,  who  are  the  idiot  V  Wounded 
vanity  forbid  ! 

Far  more  likely  that  she  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  some 
gross  misapprehension.  Either  she  had  misunderstood  Harlowe, 
or  he  was  playing  her  false,  or  he  was  not  what  he  professed  to  be, 
and  the  anticipated  happiness  would  end  in  smoke.    Why  should 
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a  young  man  of  good  family  and  good  means  marry  a  penniless 
hoyden  ?  I  puzzled  my  brains  to  find  out  a  reason,,  and  without 
discovering  one,  began  to  hate  this  insinuating  stranger,  who 
seemed  able  to  do  just  what  he  liked  with  us.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  interfere,  to  save  my  sister  from  the  treachery  of  a  fellow,  who 
for  aught  we  knew  might  be  a  vagabond  and  a  scamp.  No,  I  had 
been  harsh,  but  not  unjustifiably  so — I  was  the  only  one  of  the 
family  who  had  his  wits  about  him,  all  were  hoodwinked  but  my- 
self. 

I  could  see  through  this  man's  artifices—  he  was  a  mere  adven- 
turer, a  young  fellow  of  good  family,  who  thought  to  amuse  him- 
self by  playing  fast  and  loose  with  an  ignorant  girl's  affection. 
Doubtless  he  had  let  drop  some  vague  admission  which  my  sister 
had  construed  into  an  offer  of  marriage.  He  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  flirtation,  he  liked  to  amuse  himself  with  her  simplicity. 
But  my  mother,  she  had  given  her  consent  ?  Well,  she  was  not 
the  most  clearheaded  person  in  the  world.  I  must  see  my  father 
at  once,  and  in  spite  of  his  contempt  for  me,  and  his  impatience 
of  interference,  put  everything  clearly  before  him.  I  would  pre- 
vent mischief  were  it  preventible.  I  grew  virtuously  indignant. 
And  yet,  somehow,'  through  all  my  reasoning  there  worked  itself 
up  and  down,  in  and  out,  like  the  subject  of  a  fugue,  this  one  re- 
flection, "  impossible  that  the  sister  whom  I  always  despised, 
should  have  been  able  to  do  for  herself  what  I  was  quite  sure  even 
others  would  be  unable  to  do  for  her  ?"  I  have  candour  enough  to 
admit  now  that  I  was  jealous.  My  sister,  the  hoyden,  had  got  the 
better  of  me ;  she  had  obtained,  almost  without  the  asking,  what 
I  had  struggled  for  in  my  passionate,  unmethodical  way  in  vain — 
success.  I  tried  to  believe  that  I  was  actuated  by  prudence  alone 
— not  by  envy  in  the  slightest  degree ;  yet  this  very  trying  told  me 
that  I  had  my  doubts.  I  sought  to  convince  myself  that  I  aimed 
at  nothing  more  than  my  sister's  welfare.  I  knew  I  had  some  re- 
gard for  her,  if  no  very  warm  affection.  Yet  thus  much  of  ma- 
lignancy lay  at  the  root  of  my  interference.  Had  the  match  been 
broken  off  I  should  not  have  been  sorry ;  it  wounded  my  vanity  to 
feel  that  others  whom  I  had  despised  could  act  better  than  myself 
— could  act  while  I  lay  a  dreaming — that  my  sister  whom  I  had 
been  half  ashamed  to  be  seen  with,  out  of  doors,  could  penetrate 
to  success  by  a  short  cut ;  that,  in  spite  of  all  my  resolutions  and 
predictions,  I  had  been  forestalled  by  a  girl  in  the  redemption  of 
the  family  honour ;  that  the  first  decided  step  in  advance  had  been 
made  by  an  illiterate  hoyden,  who  seemed  to  have  no  decided 
views  and  no  real  ambition,  and  who  had  never  formally  under- 
taken to  effect  anything  at  all.  Had  success  come  to  me  after  all 
my  endeavours  I  should  not  have  been  surprised.    But  to  her — to 
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her  of  whom  I  had  muttered  again  and  again  in  my  day  dreams, 
<(  But  suppose  that  I  should  ever  achieve  wealth  and  distinction, 
what  on  earth  could  I  do  with  my  sister,  how  make  her  present- 
able, how  open  her  eyes  to  a  sense  of  her  position?"  No,  it 
seemed  too  ridiculous,  too  bitter  a  jest  of  fate.  It  was  prepos- 
terous that  I  should  have  the  tables  turned  upon  me  thus  !  All 
that  had  happened  was  so  unexpected,  so  utterly  out  of  my  calcu- 
lations, that  I  felt  sure  there  must  be  a  flaw  somewhere.  My 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  as  a  cool-headed,  sensible  man,  as  a  fellow 
who  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  credulous  self-deceiving  of  my 
stupid  sister,  gone  at  a  stroke.  Rather  than  admit  this  I  would 
argue  myself  into  believing  that  some  occult,  but  benign  influence 
had  kept  open  my  eyes  alone,  that,  were  my  sister,  my  mother, 
and  even  my  father  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  the  match, 
still  for  some  reason,  not  yet  ascertained,  it  must  be  objectionable. 
I  could  not  believe  that  my  reticent,  sullen,  uncultivated  sister  had 
inspired  a  young  man  of  means  and  position  with  a  sincere  and 
warm  attachment :  I  recollected  the  suspicions  that  had  lately 
been  growing  up  in  my  mind  against  him.  True  my  aversion 
might  have  no  distinct  grounds,  but  this  strange,  sudden  misgiving, 
was  it  to  be  lightly  neglected  ?  might  it  not  be  a  presentiment,  to 
disregard  which  would  entail  a  life-long  repentance  ?  What  more 
likely  than  that  my  sister  was  blinded  by  vanity,  my  mother  by 
her  natural  credulity,  my  father  by  his  extraordinary  prepossession 
in  this  Harlowe's  favour,  by  his  specious  manners,  by  the  charms 
of  his  society.  No,  clearly  I  was  the  only  unprejudiced  observer 
- — right  might  be  on  my  side  after  all.  It  was  my  duty  to  obtain 
very  clear  explanations  or  to  combat  the  marriage  by  every  means  at 
my  disposal — I  would  lay  aside  all  consideration  of  self ;  I  would 
sacrifice  present  comfort,  and  even  my  future  prospects,  to  a  sense 
of  duty.  I  would  save  my  sister  from  misery  and  possible  dis- 
grace were  it  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  do  so. 

My  father,  when  I  entered  his  room,  received  me  with  a  burst 
of  hysterical  laughter.  That  it  was  not  merely  hysterical  in  my 
imagination,  I  am  convinced,  even  upon  sober  reflection. 

"  Ah,  you  dog  \"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  discordant  gaiety 
that  I  had  never  remarked  in  him  before,  and  which  from  its 
unexpectedness  astounded  me  as  much  as  my  sister's  announce- 
ment had  done  a  few  minutes  previous.  "So  you  pretend  only 
just  to  have  found  out  all  about  it  ?  You  thought  I  didn't  know 
what  you  were  planning,  but  I  had  my  eye  upon  you  all  the  time. 
Ah  you  knowing  rascal !  Ah  you  clever  rogue  !  And  now  you 
would  make  me  believe  that  it  was  not  at  all  an  idea  of  your  own. 
Katie  going  to  be  married,  and  to  a  rich  husband  too.    Why  you 
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will  be  making  your  own  fortune  next,  now  that  you  have  made 
hers." 

I  was  confounded. 

I  attempted  something  in  the  way  of  remonstrance.    What  I 
said  was  treated  as  a  joke. 
My  father  rallied  me  gaily. 

I  left  the  room  full  of  rage  and  mortification.  I  went  out  of 
doors,  not  answering  my  mother,  who  called  to  me  from  the 
parlour,  and  remained  from  home  till  the  evening  was  far  ad- 
vanced. When  I  returned  I  went  straight  to  my  room,  which  was 
bare,  cold,  and  comfortless,  locked  myself  in,  and  made  a  prepos- 
terous attempt  to  read. 

The  cook  brought  me  up  some  tea.  I  bade  her  angrily  set  it 
down  outside.  I  tried  to  be  calm,  but  my  fury  choked  me.  I  in 
turn  resolved  upon  a  dozen  wild  and  ridiculous  schemes,  and  as 
hastily  abandoned  them  one  after  the  other.  I  would  visit  James 
Harlowe  without  acquainting  any  one  with  my  intention,  and 
force  him  to  explain  what  he  really  did  mean.  I  would  leave  the 
home  that  I  hated,  where  I  was  treated  as  a  fool,  and  never  return 
to  it  again.  I  would  start  as  many  another  man  had  done  before  me, 
with  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket,  and  trust  to  my  own  ingenuity 
and  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  a  lucky  result.  I  would  close 
with  the  first  offer  of  employment  that  might  be  made  me,  and 
escape  at  once,  and  for  ever  from  the  associations  that  I  loathed, 
and  from  the  parents  and  sister,  in  whose  consultations  I  was 
passed  over  with  disdain, — worse  still,  by  whom  I  was  jeered  at 
as  a  confederate  when  their  rash,  ill-considered  schemes  had  been 
brought  to  a  head. 

But,  by  an  effort  I  controlled  myself.  I  had  all  the  will  to 
leave  the  house,  and  to  shake  the  dust  of  home  from  my  feet,  but 
having  once  done  so,  I  knew  that  pride,  or  at  least  the  cowardice 
of  wounded  vanity,  would  prevent  my  return.  Experience  had 
taught  me,  though  by  slow  degrees,  that  I  had  overrated  my 
strength,  mental  and  bodily,  and  I  was  obliged  to  admit  the 
unwelcome  possibility  that  my  wild  and  extravagant  enterprise 
might  end  in  humiliating  failure.  And  unless  I  succeeded  at  once 
what  was  to  become  of  me  ?  so  sulkily  I  undressed  and  tumbled 
into  bed,  and  after  a  restless  night  I  arose  with  what  I  believed  to 
be  a  cool  and  matured  determination. 

I  would  speak  to  my  sister  seriously,  and  express  my  doubts 
to  her  in  sober,  passionless  language.  I  would  entreat  her  to  give 
me  her  confidence,  to  believe  that  I  advised  her  for  the  best,  to 
pardon  my  hasty  and  inexcusable  language  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  to  discuss  the  matter  coolly,  without  prejudice  on  cither  side, 
in  all  its  bearings. 
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"  Katie/'  I  began  directly  my  mother  had  gone  up  stairs,,  and, 
my  father  having  left  for  his  place  of  business,  we  had  the  room 
to  ourselves ;  "  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  way  I  spoke  to  you  yester- 
day.   Will  you  excuse  me  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  be  sorry/'  answered  my  sister.  "  As  for  my 
forgiveness — you  can't  want  the  forgiveness  of  a  fool  ?" 

I  began  to  lose  temper  at  once. 

"  Let  us  waive  the  point  you  raise/'  I  continued,  in  a  voice 
slightly  tremulous ;  "  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  not  to 
pardon  me,  be  it  so.  But  there  is  another  matter  about  which  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you.  James  Harlowe  has  really  asked  you  to  be 
his  wife?" 

"  I  told  you  all  I  had  to  tell  yesterday/'  answered  Katie,  "  and 
you  said,  '  Impossible !'  If  I  am  such  a  liar  that  you  cannot 
believe  me,  why  ask  any  more  questions  ?" 

"  You  talk  like  a  child/''  I  returned  angrily,  u  but  I  am  not 
going  to  be  provoked  by  you.  I  am  deeply  anxious  for  your 
happiness  " 

"Many  thanks  for  your  kindness/'  interrupted  my  sister, 
"  but  I  can  do  very  well  without  your  advice  or  interference.  'I  have 
managed  without  you  hitherto,  and  I  mean  to  manage  without  you 
in  the  future.  Why  don't  you  employ  your  talents  in  your  own 
behalf?  Do  as  well  as  I  have  done,  and  you  will  no  longer  need 
to  be  jealous.  Oh,  I  know  you  well  enough.  You  envy  me ;  you 
thought  I  was  a  fool,  and  now  you  find  I  am  not  so  great  an  one 
as  you  took  me  for.  You  wish  me  well  ?  That,  for  your  benevo- 
lence. Your  stupid,  pig-headed  sister  has  made  up  her  mind. 
Yes,  Bob,  I  am  going  to  marry  James  Harlowe.  Don't  abuse 
him — he  is  a  better  man  than  you  will  ever  be.  If  you  fancy  you 
can  slander  him  behind  his  back,  and  turn  me  against  him,  you 
are  very  much  mistaken." 

"  What  I  said  before,  I  say  again,"  I  cried  in  a  fury.  "  You 
are  a  silly,  obstinate  girl,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  find  that 
you  have  made  a  mistake.  I  know  the  fellow  better  than  you 
fancy.  I  have  watched  him  for  a  long  time  past.  He  has  turned 
your  head ;  that  is  all.  You  will  do  as  many  another  self-willed 
girl  has  done,  '  marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.' 

"  And  if  I  do,  which  I  shan't,"  returned  my  sister,  "  so  much 
the  better  for  brother  Bob.  He  will  turn  out  a  true  prophet 
after  all." 

"  You  are  out  of  temper  now  ?"  I  answered,  trembling  with 
passion.  "  You,  like  my  father,  think  me  an  idiot.  Perhaps  I  am 
one.  If  I  am  not,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  you  will  be  sorry 
for  having  refused  to  listen  to  me  when  I  spoke  only  for  your  good. 
However,  marry  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to.    Marry  and 
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be  happy  if  you  can.  Only,  I  will  have  nothing  do  with  the 
I  matter.  The  fellow  has  laid  a  trap  for  you,  or  you  have  laid  a 
trap  for  him,  and  in  either  case  the  match  is  discreditable.  I  fancy 
I  know  a  little  of  the  world,  though  perhaps  not  much,  and  these 
hasty,  patched-up  concerns — greediness  and  ambition  on  both 
sides,  and  each  party  trying  to  delude  the  other — come  to  no  good, 
believe  me.  However,  do  as  you  please.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  Only,  if  you  throw  my  advice  back  in  my  face,  you  can't 
expect  that  I  should  mix  myself  up  in  a  business  that  may  end  in 
disgrace  to  every  one  concerned  in  it.  What  do  you  know  of 
James  Harlowe  ?  What  do  your  father  and  mother  really  know  of 
him  ?  You  snap  at  him  because  he  is  the  first  man  that  offers, 
and  seems  a  well-to-do  fellow.  You  have  schemed  like  any  grasp- 
ing, ignorant  girl  might  do,  and  your  head  is  so  full  of  sentimental 
folly,  and  you  are  so  bent  on  marriage  that  you  won't  even  stop  to 
'  look  before  you  leap/  " 

"  Stop,  Bob  !"  burst  in  my  sister  furiously,  u  I  have  had  enough 
of  your  impertinence.  If  I  marry  in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure, 
as  you  term  it,  and  am  ready  to  do  anything  to  get  away  from  this 
wretched  den,  it  is  you  and  my  father  and  mother  who  drive  me  to 
it.  I  hate  the  place.  Nothing  but  fighting  and  quarrelling  from 
morning  till  night,  preaching  and  advising  and  misery.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  It  is  no  use  arguing  with  me  any  longer.  I 
don't  believe  you  are  sincere,  or  you  would  not  have  spoken  to  me 
as  you  did  yesterday.  You  are  jealous.  However,  let  byegones  be 
byegones.  I  won't  stand  your  lecturing,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  be  friends.  You  won't  have  me  with  you  much 
longer.  Will  you  shake  hands  and  forgive  and  forget?  I  am 
your  sister,  and  you  must  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  have  been 
driven  to  snap  at  the  first  offer.  You  know  if  I  didn't  fight  for 
myself  nobody  would  do  so  for  me.  Come,  for  the  last  time,  will 
you  be  friends  ?" 

"  No,"  I  answered  sullenly,  and  with  what  I  believed  to  be 
true  Roman  stoicism ;  "  you  throw  my  advice  to  the  wind — I  will 
not  mix  myself  up  in  your  affairs  at  all.  However,"  I  added  with 
sublime  magnanimity,  "  should  anything  by  any  chance  go  wrong 
with  you — and  I  daresay  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
I  sincerely  trust  nothing  may — send  for  me,  and  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  help  you  I  will  help  you  with  all  my  heart  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  brother  Bob,"  answered  Katie,  "  you  are  a  kind 
soul,  and,  believe  me,  if  anything  should  go  wrong,  I  would  send 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world  before  asking  for  help  from 
you." 

And  thus  we  parted. 

vol.  iv.  45 
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Mountain-top  o'er  mountain  rising, 

Crag  o'er  crag,  and  steep  o'er  steep  ; 
Bugged  scenes,  the  heart  surprising 

With  an  awe  profound  and  deep ; 
Mountain  streamlets  gliding  onward 

"With  a  swift,  unceasing  flow — 
Rushing,  pouring,  hurrying  downward 

To  the  rivulet  below, 
Which  in  mellow  music  surges 

All  its  rocky  channels  through  : 
And  along  the  mountain  gorges 

Frequent  peeps  of  heavenly  blue. 
All  around  the  waving  heather, 

And  the  rocks  so  stern  and  brown ; 
Somewhere  from  the  far-off  ether 

Dulcet  lark-notes  dropping  down  : 
On  yon  crag  a  raven  perching ; 

And  a  mist-cloud  wave  on  wave, 
Brooding  like  some  ghostly  arching 

O'er  the  mouth  of  Ossian's  cave. 
And  I  sit  and  watch  the  gushing 

Of  the  little  rivulet, 
With  its  crystal  waters  rushing 

On  in  ceaseless  foam  and  fret ; 
Beetling  crags  o'erhanging  lonely 

Caverns  wrapt  in  thunder-gloom, 
Where  the  mountain-eagle  only 

In  their  shadow  finds  a  home ; 
Bocks  upraised  like  stately  columns ; 

Passes  where  the  wild  wind  plays  \ — 
I  can  read  them  all  like  volumes 

Filled  with  tales  of  vanished  days. 
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'Tis  a  morning  in  September, 

And  a  breeze  steals  down  the  hill, 

Sending  all  at  once  a  chill 

Through  the  frame,  and  I  remember 

I  am  sitting  in  Glencoe. 

With  its  scenery  enchanting, 

With  its  crags  and  streamlets  haunting — 

And  my  fancy  wanders  back 

To  that  morning  long  ago, 

When,  across  the  frozen  snow, 

Echoed  o'er  the  mountains  black 

Warriors'  curses  uttered  plainly, 

Women's  voices  pleading  vainly, 

Yells  and  shouts  and  frantic  crying, 

Clanging  shocks  of  angry  steel, 

And,  dealt  above  the  dead  and  dying, 

Blows  which  strong  arms  only  deal ! 

I  can  hear  the  deadly  mutter 

From  between  the  clenched  teeth, 

And  upon  the  snow- clad  heath, 

Up  those  hills  which  darkness  drape, 

I  can  see  the  ghostly  flutter 

Of  woman's  clothing  in  the  wind, 

Striving  vainly  to  escape 

From  the  home  she  leaves  behind, 

Where  so  calmly  she  lay  sleeping 

Only  one  short  hour  ago, 

And  never  dream' d  that  death  was  keeping 

Watch  o'er  misery-doomed  Glencoe  ! 

I  behold  the  figures  loomiug 

Strangely  through  the  dusky  morning, 

And  I  hear  the  hollow  booming 

Of  the  firelocks  of  the  Campbells, 

Striving  other  sounds  to  drown, 

As,  without  a  word  of  warning, 

Brave  Melon  is  struck  down 

Like  a  bullock  at  the  shambles  ! 

Unworthy  of  the  land  of  Bruce  ! 

Traitor  Campbells  !  who  could  lose 

In  the  memory  of  a  feud 

All  that  chivalrous  respect 

Which  your  sires  were  wont  to  show 

To  an  unarmed,  trusting  foe  ? 

On  women's  heads  your  vengeance  wrcak'd, 

In  childhood's  blood  your  hands  imbued, 
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And — shamed  by  those  of  savage  life — 
Making  the  sacred  name  of  guest 
A  passport  to  a  kinsman's  breast, 
In  which  to  plunge  the  assassin's  knife  ! 

Slumb'rons  peace  and  awful  silence 

Brood  above  this  valley  now, 
As  if  never  sounds  of  violence 

Thrilled  its  echoing  gorges  through ; 
Gone  the  clang  of  warfare  glorious  ! 

Hush'd  the  pibroch  in  the  glen ! 
Perished  all  the  wild  uproarious 

Noise  and  tramp  of  armed  men  ! 
Desolation  without  measure  ! 

No  sweet  homestead  here  and  there ; 
No  fair  cottage  with  its  azure 

Smoke- wreath  rising  through  the  air  ! 
No  home-sounds  to  follow  after 

Wild  goat's  bleat,  or  eaglet's  wail — 
Childhood's  voice  or  girlish  laughter 

Echoing  through  the  quiet  vale  ! 
In  one  spot  the  ruins  only 

Of  the  homes  of  murdered  men, 
Make  the  loneliness  more  lonely, 

Add  a  weirdness  to  the  glen  : 
And  vague  thoughts  of  awful  mystery 

Overwhelm  me  like  a  blast, 
Blowing  from  the  page  of  History 

All  the  horrors  of  the  Past — 
And  I  view  the  phantoms  flitting 

Erom  their  graves  of  long  ago, 
And  remember  I  am  sitting 

In  the  valley  of  Glencoe. 


may 
the 


I?  I  S  H  O  V    0  V    S  T.  '  D  A  V  ]  D'S. 
From  i,  Fliotfigrniili  by*  Mason  &  Co.,  Old  Bond  Street 
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A  SERIES  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  PORTRAITS. 


V.— THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S,  AND  DR.  CUMMING. 

The  oldest  Bishop  on  the  bench — oldest  not  in  point  of  actual 
age,  but  in  official  seniority — Connop  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  is  also  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  who  ever  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  English  episcopate.  Eminent  as  a  theologian, 
he  is  eminent  also  as  a  literary  man,  as  a  learned  historian,  and  a 
profound  and  acute  critic.  Years  ago,  ere  he  had  entered  upon 
his  career  in  the  Church,  and  when  he  was  bent  upon  gaining 
laurels  in  another  profession,  young  Mr.  Thirlwall  succeeded  in 
establishing  such  a  reputation  for  himself  that,  when  he  finally 
quitted  the  study  of  the  law  for  the  study  of  theology,  many  far- 
seeing  men  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  a  great  jurist  had  been  lost 
to  the  world.  It  was  very  early  for  a  man  to  have  made  his  mark 
in  the  legal  profession ;  yet,  precocious  as  the  reputation  which 
Connop  Thirlwall  thus  achieved  was,  he  had  gained  a  reputation 
of  another  kind  many  years  earlier.  In  the  year  1809 — more 
than  sixty  years  ago — there  was  published  in  London  a  little 
volume,  the  title-page  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — "  Primitiae,  or 
Essays  and  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Entertaining,  by  Connop  Thirlwall,  eleven  years  of  age."  There 
is  a  frontispiece  to  this  little  volume,  consisting  of  the  portrait 
of  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  in  the  child's  features  you 
can  recognise  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  face  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  St.  David's.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  this  curious  little  book,  and  to  gather  from  it  some  indications 
of  the  intellectual  greatness  which  has  distinguished  its  author  in 
his  more  mature  years.  The  volume  itself  owes  its  appearance  to 
the  pardonable  pride  of  a  father  in  the  evidence  of  a  son's  pre- 
cocious talents.  The  father — the  Rev.  Thomas  Thirlwall,  M.A., 
Minister  of  Tavistock  Chapel,  Longacrc — tells  us  in  his  preface 
to  the  volume  that  at  a  very  early  period  Connop  Thirlwall  u  had 
read  English  so  well,  that  he  was  taught  Latin  at  three  years  of 
age,  and  at  four  read  Greek  with  an  ease  and  fluency  which 
astonished  all  who  heard  him.  Erom  that  time  he  has  continued 
to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
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and  English  languages.  His  talent  for  composition  appeared  at 
the  age  of  seven,  from  an  accidental  circumstance.  His  mother, 
in  my  absence,  desired  his  older  brother  to  write  his  thoughts 
upon  a  subject,  for  his  improvement,  when  the  young  author  took 
it  into  his  head  to  ask  her  permission  to  take  the  pen  into  his 
hand  too.  His  request  was  of  course  complied  with,  without  the 
most  remote  idea  that  he  could  write  an  intelligible  sentence, 
when  in  a  short  time  he  composed  that  which  is  first  printed  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life.  From  that  time  he  was  encouraged  to 
cultivate  a  talent  of  which  he  gave  so  flattering  a  promise,  and 
generally  on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  the  Scriptures.  Com- 
position costs  him  little  apparent  effort.  He  rarely  commits  an 
error  in  grammar  or  orthography,  and  such  is  the  clearness  of  his 
conceptions,  that,  like  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  he  seldom  corrects  a 
sentence  after  it  is  once  committed  to  paper."  We  imagine  that 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  must  feel  somewhat  inclined  to  blush  if 
he  ever  turns  to  these  paternal  remarks  upon  his  juvenile  talent. 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  volume,  we  find  that  its  author 
discourses  at  the  age  of  eight  with  precocious  glibness  upon  u  the 
duties  of  Christian  parents and  that  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  hun- 
dred pages,  he  lays  down  his  opinions  with  happy  authority  upon  the 
most  weighty  subjects  which  can  engage'the  attention  of  the  human 
race.  We  shall  give  one  extract  from  the  prose  pages  of  the  book, 
which  will  show  that  even  before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age 
Connop  Thirlwall  was  able  to  write  effective  religious  appeals. 
The  following  passage  is  from  an  Essay  upon  the  Wages  of  Sin  : — 
"Man  was  formed  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven  and  immortality  ; 
his  pleasures  were  not  designed  to  be  contracted  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  sensual  enjoyment ;  they  were  to  extend  further,  and  to 
ascend  higher.  Nothing  short  of  eternal  happiness  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  in  the  company  of  His  angels,  was  to  have  been  his 
exquisite,  his  transporting  lot !  But ,  alas  !  sin  has  cast  a  cloud 
over  those  transporting  prospects,  and  has  concealed  them  from 
our  view.  And  what  is  it  she  offers  us  instead  of  these  invaluable 
blessings?  She  offers  wealth,  and  with  it  a  luxurious  table,  a 
costly  attire,  a  large  and  magnificent  retinue,  and  a  delusive  crowd 
of  flatterers,  who  instil  into  our  minds  a  sweet,  but  pernicious 
poison,  and  who  raise  their  own  fortunes  in  the  mean  and  despic- 
able servilities  they  practise  upon  their  superiors.  She  gives  us 
honours  and  reputation,  mere  temporary  baubles,  which,  while 
they  last,  keep  us  in  possession  of  the  applause  and  admiration  of 
the  fickle  multitude,  and  the  next  fleeting  hour,  perhaps,  sink  into 
the  lowest  gulf  of  oblivion.  But  can  these  short-lived  blessings 
be  compared  to  those  of  a  future  state  ?  Can  the  dim  lustre  of 
one  fleeting  day  be  compared  to  the  ev  er-brilliant  and  never-fading 
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glories  of  eternity  ?  Can  a  house  built  upon  the  sand,  exposed  to 
the  wind  and  rain — a  house  which  totters  at  each  rising  storm — 
be  compared  to  that  immortal  fabric  founded  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  unassailable  by  the  blasts  of  adversity,  and  lasting  till  time 
shall  be  no  more  V3 

Many  a  curate  of  thrice  the  age  of  the  boy  who  wrote  this, 
would  be  glad  if  he  had  an  equal  command  of  words  in  expound- 
ing a  familiar  subject  to  that  which  is  here  displayed.  Young 
Thirlwall  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  moralist,  however,  as  the  following 
lines  prove : — 

"  THE  POT-BOY. 

"  Let  poets  sing  the  high-flown  praise 
Of  shepherds  and  of  rural  joys ; 
Whilst  I  direct  my  humbler  lays 
To  town,  its  bustle,  and  its  noise. 

"  The  pot-boy's  joys  shall  be  my  theme, 
Nor  shall  a  barren  subject  be ; 
When  rising  from  some  lightsome  dream, 
Whitechapel  streets  he  treads  with  glee. 

"  Bliss  is  not  always  joined  to  wealth, 
Nor  dwells  beneath  the  gilded  roof ; 
For  poverty  is  bliss  with  health, 
Of  that  my  pot-boy  stands  a  proof. 

"  See  him  with  steady  footsteps  here, 

How  straight  he  bears  the  brimful  jug, 
And  sips  with  thirsty  lips  the  beer, 
Which  high  o'ertops  the  pewter  mug. 

"  When  night  resumes  her  gloomy  sway, 
The  object  of  his  fond  desire, 
now  happy  then  he'll  sport  and  play, 
Around  the  blazing  kitchen  fire. 

"  Then,  to  beguile  away  the  time, 

He  tells  the  kitchen  nymphs  his  tale ; 
His  left  hand  bears  some  doggrel  rhyme, 
And  in  his  right's — a  pot  of  ale. 

"  And  hard  must  be  that  kitchen  fair' 
Who  could  his  am'rous  tale  neglect ; 
And  often  Moll  or  Jenny  dare 

For  him  some  stouter  swain  reject." 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  the  future 
Bishop  penning  lines  to  a  pot-boy ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  his  muse  did  not  deal  with  graver  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
there  arc  didactic  poems  in  the  little  volume  to  which  we  allude 
which  have  considerable  merit. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  chapter  in  Dr.  Thirlwall's 
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history  than  we  might  have  done.  Juvenile  smartness  and  pre- 
cocity are  by  no  means  unexampled  things,  and  though  it  is 
doubtless  rare  to  find  children  of  four  who  can  read  Greek  and 
Latin  with  ease  and  fluency,  there  are  not  a  few  boys  who 
at  nine  or  ten  could  vie  with  Connop  Thirlwall  in  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  pen  common-place  platitudes  like  those  which 
we  have  transcribed.  The  rare  thing  in  the  present  case  is,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  early  promise  thus  given  has  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  We  know  how  often  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is 
— as  a  rule — the  cabbage  that  is  the  earliest  and  most  precocious 
of  vegetables  :  the  oak  that  is  the  most  backward.  So  says 
Carlyle,  and  the  moral  of  this  fact  is  to  be  read  by  those  who 
run.  There  are,  nevertheless,  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  pre- 
cocious Connop  Thirlwall  is  one  of  those  exceptions.  The  boy 
who  was  something  more  than  merely  clever  and  forward  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  has  been  something  more  than  clever  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  has  held  his  place  in  the  van  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual army ;  he  has  won  an  honourable  post  amongst  the  literary 
men  of  his  generation,  and  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  digni- 
tary he  occupies  a  place  of  high  power  and  influence,  even  though 
it  be  one  of  undoubted  peculiarity. 

It  is  thirty  years  since  Connop  Thirlwall,  who  had  already 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  historical  labours,  was  promoted, 
at  the  unusually  early  age  of  forty-three,  to  the  post  of  Bishop  of 
St.  David's.  Then,  as  now,  a  certain  clique  in  the  Principality  was 
clamouring  for  the  appointment  of  a  Welsh  Bishop,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  Dr.  Thirlwall  has  been  unpopular  with  a  small  minority 
of  the  Episcopalians  in  his  diocese.  And  yet  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  Bishop  would  have  silenced  all  opposition  to 
himself  on  account  of  his  birth,  very  soon  after  his  appointment. 
What  though  his  early  years  had  been  passed  within  sound  of 
Bow  Bells  ?  Within  a  year  of  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  St.  David's, 
he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language,  that  he 
was  able  to  preach  publicly  in  that  tongue  in  the  chief  towns  in 
his  diocese. 

Welsh  bishops,  moreover,  had  before  Dr.  Thirl  wall's  time, 
achieved  an  evil  reputation.  Many  of  them  had  been  notorious 
for  absenteeism,  simony,  and  nepotism.  One — a  man  whose  name 
it  is  needless  to  recall — spent  all  his  time  on  his  country  estate  in 
Westmoreland,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  building  and  drain- 
ing, in  shooting  and  fishing — in  all  the  occupations  of  an  idle 
country  gentleman  in  fact.  And  whilst  this  Bight  Reverend 
Father  in  God  was  drawing  a  splendid  income  from  his  various 
appointments  in  the  Church,  he  twice  a  year  compelled  the  starv- 
ing curates  of  his  Welsh  diocese  to  make  the  long  journey  from 
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the  principality  to  Westmoreland,  in  order  to  be  ordained — a 
journey  which  in  many  cases  compelled  them  to  wear  thread-bare 
garments,  and  to  live  upon  the  humblest  fare,  for  many  months 
after  it]was  over.  It  was  such  scandals  as  this  which  had  fostered 
the  growth  of  Dissent  in  the  principality;  and  one  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  Dr.  Thirlwall  when  he  entered  upon  his  episcopate  was 
that  of  presenting  a  brighter  example  to  the  Welsh  public  than 
that  which  had  often  been  afforded  before  by  their  bishops.  How 
admirably  he  has  performed  that  duty  during  the  generation  which 
has  since  elapsed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  state.  He  has  done  his 
work  in  his  diocese  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  but  not  the  less 
diligently  and  effectively.  He  has  aided  the  great  educational 
work  which  has  been  going  on  since  1840 ;  he  has  promoted  the 
many  religious  and  charitable  organizations  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  during  that  time,  and  he  has  maintained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  consistency  of  his  religious  views,  and  the 
moderation  and  liberality  of  his  opinions  with  regard  to  others. 

Out  of  his  diocese  Dr.  Thirlwall  is  hardly  known  in  his  epis- 
copal character;  it  is  as  the  learned  historian,  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  thinker,  that  he  has  achieved  his  reputation  with  the 
general  public.    He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the 
politico-theological  questions  of  the  day,  and  on  not  a  few  of  them 
has  taken  a  stand  which  has  separated  him  from  the  majority  of 
his  episcopal  brethren,  and  brought  him  into  connection  with  a 
school  which  as  a  rule  has  but  little  sympathy  with  episcopal  work. 
On  no  occasion  during  his  long  life,  however,  has  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  taken  a  more  remarkable  step  than  that  which  separated 
him  last  summer  from  all  his  brethren  on  the  bench  of  bishops, 
and  caused  him  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
public  in  a  singularly  invidious  light.    We  know  that  at  the  time 
when  he  took  that  step,  and  stood  forward  boldly  as  the  only 
bishop  who  defended  the  measure  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  many  hard  words  were  flung  at  him  by  those  who 
were  not  unnaturally  scandalized  at  what  they  deemed  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  failing  from  his  duty 
on  an  important  point,  and  deserting  his  brethren  in  their  hour  of 
need.    But  now  that  the  passions  of  last  year  have  cooled  down, 
even  those  who  were  strongest  in  their  disapproval  of  the  act 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  in  speaking  and  voting  in  favour  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  disestablishment  bill,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  act  itself  was  performed  in  a  singularly  unobjectionable 
manner;  and  that  it  was,  moreover,  a  proof  of  the  unflinching, 
even  though  it  might  be  the  mistaken  courage  and  honesty  of  the 
venerable  prelate.    Seldom  has  a  man  been  placed  in  a  more 
painful  position  than  that  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  occupied  on  the 
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morning  when  the  House  of  Lords  divided  upon  the  second  reading 
of  the  disestablishment  bill,  and  when  he  alone,  out  of  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  bishops,  moved  across  the  floor  of  the  House  to  go 
into  the  lobby  with  the  ayes.  It  must  have  required  no  small 
amount  of  moral  courage  to  enable  the  bishop  to  do  this ;  and 
whatever  else  may  be  thought  with  respect  to  the  course  which  he 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  there  are  few  persons  1  who  will  not  feel 
that  it  had  at  least  a  dignity  and  a  courage  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  course  taken  in  this  memorable  division  by  the  two 
Archbishops  of  the  English  Church.  Dr.  Thirlwall  having  arrived, 
after  much  painful  thought  and  deliberation,  at  certain  conclusions, 
did  not  hesitate  to  act  up  to  his  convictions,  even  though  by  so 
doing  he  exposed  himself  to  a  storm  of  obloquy,  and  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  altogether  misunderstood  and  misrepresented. 

As  for  the  Bishop's  manner  in  speaking,  there  are  few  men 
who  can  vie  with  him  in  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  his  language. 
We  have  quoted  the  testimony  which  his  father  offered  with  re- 
spect to  him  when  he  was  a  boy  of  eleven,  so  far  as  the  clearness 
of  his  conceptions  was  concerned.  The  same  testimony  holds 
good  of  him  up  to  the  present  day.  There  is  no  public  speaker 
who  possesses  to  so  large  a  degree  the  power  of  uttering  precisely 
what  he  means  to  say  in  language  which  may  be  reported  ver- 
batim, and  which,  when  written  out  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  will  be  found  to  be  as  clear,  as  elegant,  as  concise, 
and  as  grammatical  as  though  it  had  been  deliberately  penned  in 
the  author's  study.  The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
man  in  either  House  of  Parliament  who  owes  nothing  to  the 
reporters.  He  never  makes  any  of  those  slips  which  even  the  first 
orators  of  the  day  occasionally  make,  and  which  necessitate  the 
careful  revision  of  the  stenographer,  and  he  is,  therefore,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  eloquent,  at  least  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
effective  of  public  speakers. 

Crown  Court  is  not  the  most  inviting  of  spots  in  the  metro- 
polis. Once  upon  a  time  it  was  doubtless  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  nearness  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Covent  Garden 
and  Bow  Street ;  but  all  that  it  has  now  to  pride  itself  upon  is 
the  vicinity  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  the  big  Presbyterian 
chapel  where  Dr.  Cumming — the  Pope's  "  Dr.  Cumming  of  Scot- 
land " — preaches  with  marked  power  and  eloquence  every  Sunday. 
The  Crown  Court  chapel,  unsavoury  as  may  be  its  surroundings, 
nevertheless  rejoices  in  a  popularity  which  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  which  it  stands,  and  which 
attracts  to  it  during  the  season  not  a  few  of  those  whose  names 
are  inscribed  high  up  in  the  pages  of  Debrett.    You  may  at  times 
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see  dukes  and  duchesses  worshipping  in  this  well-filled  tabernacle, 
whilst  more  than  one  celebrity  of  the  literary  world  is  to  be  found 
in  the  congregation.  The  only  attraction  offered  by  the  place  is 
manifestly  to  be  found  in  the  pulpit.  The  service  at  Crown  Court 
is  bare  and  hard,  lacking  those  elements  which  give  light  and 
warmth  to  the  worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  amongst 
many  dissenting  communions  less  rigid  in  their  adherence  to  the 
old  forms  than  the  Presbyterians.  But  in  the  pulpit  you  have  all  the 
power  and  earnestness  which  are  lacking  in  the  preliminary  service. 
You  see  in  the  preacher  a  man  who  has  passed  the  period  of  middle 
age,  but  whose  voice  has  not  lost  the  freshness,  or  his  mind  the 
vigour  of  youth ;  a  man  whose  clear-cut,  sharply-moulded  face 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  searching  critic,  rather  than  the  enthu- 
siastic visionary,  and  whose  honest  grey  eye  has  a  power  of  pene- 
tration which  cannot,  you  conceive,  belong  to  one  who  is  the  weak 
victim  of  his  own  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the  reputation 
which  attaches  to  Dr.  Cumming  in  the  minds  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  public  is  that  of  the  fanatic  and  the  visionary.  The  popular 
idea  of  the  pastor  of  Crown  Court  is  that  of  a  feeble-minded 
"  dreamer  of  dreams/''  who  spends  his  time  in  beguiling  those 
who  will  listen  to  him  with  the  stories  of  wonderful  visions  which 
he  has  seen,  and  which  foretell  the  events  that  are  about  to  come 
to  pass  in  our  world.  Nay  there  is  even  a  suspicion  of  something 
not  unlike  knavery  attaching  to  Dr.  Cumming  in  certain  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  minds ;  and  most  of  us  can  recall  the  exultation 
with  which  it  was  announced  that  the  Doctor  having  foretold  the 
end  of  the  world  in  such  and  such  a  year,  had  immediately  after- 
wards taken  a  house  upon  a  lease  which  would  not  expire  until 
long  after  the  date  at  which,  according  to  his  prediction,  leases 
and  rentals,  and  all  other  mortal  cares  were  to  cease  from  troubling 
for  ever  more  !  But  this  idea  of  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Crown  Court  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  an  entirely  erro- 
neous one.  Wrong-headed,  and  somewhat  too  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  he  may  be ;  somewhat  too  pertinacious  too  in  the  advocacy 
of  his  pet  dogmas  and  theories  ;  but  honest  at  least  he  is.  More- 
over, those  who  attribute  to  him  the  pretence  of  an  ability  to  fore  - 
tell  future  events  only  show  their  gross  ignorance  of  all  that  Dr . 
Cumming  has  written  and  said,  by  doing  so.  The  Doctor  has 
never  professed  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  he  has  laid  no  claim 
to  any  superior  power  of  reading  the  events  of  the  future,  and  those 
therefore  who  jeer  at  him  as  the  prophet  whose  prophecies  have 
never  been  fulfilled  arc  curiously  beside  the  mark  in  doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Dr.  Cumming  having  studied 
with  great  care  and  attention  the  prophetic  passages  of  Scripture, 
has  told  the  world  with  an  honest  unreserve  what  he  believes  to  be 
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the  meaning  of  those  passages.  All  along,  however,  he  has  ad- 
mitted his  own  fallibility,  and  has  merely  said,  "  I  think  that  the 
meaning  of  such  and  such  a  passage  is  this,  and  these  are  my 
reasons  for  forming  this  opinion/"  It  is  in  common  fairness  to 
Dr.  Gumming  that  we  make  this  statement.  He  has  been  so 
grossly  misrepresented  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  which  has 
prevailed  with  respect  to  his  views  on  prophecy,  that  it  is  but  right 
that  we  should  state  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  We  must, 
however,  notice  the  fact  that  hitherto  Dr.  Cumming  has  been  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  in  his  explanations  of  the  prophetic  mysteries 
of  the  Bible.  The  millennium  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  us ;  nor 
did  the  world  come  to  an  end  in  1867.  The  lease  of  the  doctor's 
house  still  holds  good,  and  is  likely,  we  imagine,  to  do  so  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  He  has  never  succeeded  in  proving  the 
identity  of  the  public  characters  of  the  present  age  with  those  in- 
troduced into  the  prophetic  pages  of  the  Bible,  and  poor  Pio  Nono 
is  still  left  amongst  us  to  show,  by  his  gentleness  and  geniality, 
that  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  at  least  is  not  "  the  Man  of  Sin" 
who  is  described  in  the  Scriptures.  The  doctor,  we  imagine,  can- 
not regard  his  guesses — for  they  were  in  reality  nothing  more — at 
the  meaning  of  the  dark  sayings  of  the  Sacred  Volume  as  having 
been  very  successful.  He  must,  indeed,  when  he  reviews  them, 
feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that  so  far  as  events  have  tried  his 
theories,  those  theories  have  been  found  to  be  singularly  devoid  of 
substantial  foundation.  A  few  of  his  admirers  in  Crown  Court 
may  still  accept  his  views  upon  these  matters  without  doubt  or 
questioning,  but  the  world  at  large — even  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  is  inclined  to  listen  respectfully  to  all  who  expound 
the  Sacred  Mysteries — has  long' since  ceased  to  care  to  listen  to 
his  interpretation  of  prophecy,  or  to  place  any  faith  in  the  calcu- 
lations which  he  is  so  constantly  making. 

But  then,  it  must  ,  be  remembered,  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  explanations  of  Biblical  prophecy.  He 
has  many  other  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  world.  Few 
writers  of  the  present  day  have  made  larger  contributions  to  cur- 
rent literature  than  those  which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Cum- 
ming. More  than  a  score  of  pages  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  are,  indeed,  occupied  by  the  titles  of  the  numberless 
works  which  he  has  written.  It  is  in  polemics,  of  course,  that  the 
doctor  chiefly  shines,  but  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  to  the 
range  of  controversial  theology.  Do  our  readers  remember  the 
letters  which  were  published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Times  by 
"  A  Bee  Master/''  in  which  the  theory  and  art  of  bee-keeping  were 
expounded  in  a  series  of  lively  and  interesting  letters.  The  Bee- 
Master  of  the  Times,  it  was  soon  made  known,  was  none  other 
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than  the  Minister  of  Crown  Court  Chapel,  and  though  it  is  quite 
true  that  all  his  views  with  respect  to  bee-keeping  have  been 
stoutly  opposed  by  those  who  deem  themselves  practical  autho- 
rities, it  is  no  less  certain  that  Dr.  Cumming' s  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject were  very  acceptable  to  those  who,  though  they  did  not  keep 
bees,  liked  to  hear  all  about  the  mode  of  doing  so.  And  speaking 
of  the  Times }  we  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  fact  that  a 
wide-spread  rumour  credits  our  Presbyterian  Minister  with  a  still 
closer  connection  with  the  leading  journal  than  that  involved  in 
the  contribution  of  letters  to  its  columns.  It  is  said — we  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  we  only  repeat  it — that  Dr.  Cum- 
ming  has  reviewed  different  books  in  the  Times,  and  that  amongst 
those  books  have  been — some  of  his  own  works  !  We  trust  that 
this  statement  is  only  the  invention  of  an  enemy ;  but  if  it  be 
founded  upon  fact,  then  a  highly  edifying  spectacle  is  presented 
by  the  picture  of  the  reverend  doctor  gravely  sitting  down  to 
criticise  his  own  productions  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Times. 

In  theology  Dr.  Cumming  has  not  limited  himself  to  the  mat- 
ters with  which  his  name  is  so  frequently  associated,  matters  re- 
ferring to  prophecy  and  its  interpretation.  He  has  been — as 
recent  events  will  have  reminded  our  readers — one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  zealous  opponents  whom  the  Papacy  has  had  to  en- 
counter of  late  years.  Stoutly  has  he  maintained  his  famous  pro- 
position that  the  Pope  was  the  man  of  sin,  and  vigorously  has  he 
wielded  the  cudgels  in  sharp  debate  with  more  than  one  member 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  u  Dr.  Cumming  of  Scotland,"  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  land  of  heretics,  and  of  very  combative 
heretics  to  boot ;  and  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  of  the  position 
which  he  thus  occupies  by  the  vigour  and  skill  with  which  he  has 
attacked  the  position  held  by  the  Romish  Church.  That  he  has 
shown  a  certain  spice  of  bigotry  in  the  line  he  has  taken  upon  this 
question,  cannot  be  denied,  but  there  are  many  persons  who  will 
think  that  his  zeal  more  than  atones  for  his  intolerance. 

But  Dr.  Cumming  has  shown  zeal  outside  the  pale  of  contro- 
versial theology.  Few  modern  preachers  have  uttered  more 
earnest  appeals  to  their  hearers  than  those  which  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  the  minister  of  Crown  Court.  In  many  sermons  of  a 
high  degree  of  eloquence  and  power,  he  has  sought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtless,  aad  to  convince  those  in  whose  minds 
insidious  doubts  had  found  a  resting-place.  Few  men,  too,  have 
been  more  ready  to  seize  the  passing  topics  of  the  hour,  and  turn 
them  to  good  account  in  the  illustration  and  enforcement  of  old 
truths,  than  Dr.  Cumming.  Considered  merely  as  a  preacher, 
indeed,  and  not  as  a  controversialist,  or  an  interpreter  of  prophecy, 
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he  holds  a  position,  the  eminence  of  which  few  persons  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute.  He  is  not  the  most  eloquent,  or  the  most  earnest, 
■or  the  most  highly  cultured  of  modern  preachers  ;  but  there  is 
nevertheless  far  more  than  the  average  amount  of  eloquence,  of 
earnestness,  and  of  culture  in  his  sermons  ;  and  few  persons  who, 
attracted  by  a  curiosity  raised  by  his  fame  in  other  matters,  have 
found  themselves  within  the  walls  of  Crown  Court  Chapel,  have 
had  reason  to  regret  the  chance  which  afforded  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  a  preacher  of  such  undoubted  merits  as  Dr. 
Cumming.  We  cannot  say  much  for  his  critical  acumen,  or  his 
learning.  Of  the  lamentable  failure  of  the  former  we  have  already 
spoken,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  we  can  recall  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  he  has  been  detected  in  errors  which  would 
have  made  an  undergraduate  blush.  At  the  worst,  however,  we 
cannot  deny  to  the  doctor  that  sincere  faith  in  his  own  teaching 
which  ought,  after  all,  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  man 
who  aspires  to  the  place  of  a  theological  guide  and  leader. 
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It  has  been  asserted  by  The  Times  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure  is  the  most  important  act  of  legislation  which  has  been 
witnessed  in  this  country  since  1832.  It  is  further  contended 
by  The  Tablet  that  it  recognises  fixity  of  tenure.  It  is  always  an 
odd  thing  when  that  which  appears  black  to  one  person,  appears 
white  to  another,  or  vice  versa.  And  we  are  unable  to  explain  to 
our  readers  what  the  features  in  the  Land  Bill  are  which  give  it 
either  the  magnitude  or  the  meaning  attached  to  it  by  the  au- 
thorities in  question.  To  us  it  seems  a  measure  wholly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  fuss  that  was  made  about  it  beforehand  :  and  so  far 
from  yielding  fixity  of  tenure  to  dismiss  the  whole  notion  with 
contempt.  However,  quot  homines  tot  sententice.  And  acts  of  par- 
liament are  proverbial  for  illustrating  the  proverb. 

There  appeared  to  be  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  agrarian 
controversy  down  to  the  15th  of  last  month,  two  parties  whose 
views  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other ;  those  who  said  that  the 
peasantry  should  be  the  real  owners  of  the  soil,  charged  only  with 
the  payment  of  annuities  to  their  landlords,  and  those  who  said  that, 
barring  certain  local  customs,  there  should  be  no  difference  between 
Ireland  and  England.  Now  the  views  of  both  of  these  parties 
were  susceptible  of  infinite  modification  in  detail,  but  of  none 
whatever  in  principle.  The  Bill  must  be  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Landlord  and  tenant  could  not  both  be  owners  of  the  soil  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  If  fixity  of  tenure  were  recognised,  it 
made  the  tenant  virtually  the  owner :  if  not,  it  left  the  landlord 
where  he  was.  Because  how  much  soever  you  may  curtail 
supreme  rights,  or  reduce  the  opportunities  of  exerting  them, 
while  they  remain  at  all,  the  supremacy'remains.  The  theory  is 
intact.  The  "  sentimental  grievance 33  is  unaffected.  Now,  is 
this  what  we  were  led  to  expect  ?  Is  this  what  The  Tablet  hoped 
for?  Is  this  what  The  Times  had  fairly  realized  when  it  spoke  in 
such  grandiloquent  terms  of  the  Bill  of  1870  ?  For  our  own 
parts  we  are  very  well  contented  with  it,  and  it  will  certainly 
receive  the  support  of  the  Conservative1  party.  But  we  imagine 
that  support  will  not  do  more  than  counteract  the  opposition  it 
will  encounter  from  the  Liberals. 

vol.  iv.  46 
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The  Bill,  in  conformity  with  the  language  of  the  Queen's 
Speech,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  that  which  relates  to  the  ac- 
quisition, and  that  which  relates  to  the  occupation,  of  land;  the 
latter  being  again  subdivided  into  the  sections  which  concern  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  those  which  concern  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  occupancy.  By  the  first  part  money  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  tenant  for  the  purchase  of  his  farm,  where  the 
landlord  is  desirous  of  selling  it :  and  in  the  sale  of  estates  by  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  now  called  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
the  wants  of  this  class  will  be  specially  consulted  by  breaking  up 
such  estates  into  small  lots.  When  advances  are  made  to  tenants 
under  this  section  of  the  Bill,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pay 
down  not  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  themselves, 
and  a  Board  to  be  created  for  the  purpose  will  then  provide  the  re- 
mainder :  the  loan  to  be  repaid  in  twenty-two  years  by  annual  in- 
stalments of  six  pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds 
advanced.  By  this  means  it  is  supposed  that  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities will  be  afforded  to  the  Irish  peasantry  for  becoming  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil ;  and  that  this  concession  to  Irish  ideas  will 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  fact  of  English  ascendancy.  It  may 
do  so.  But  the  appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  An  in- 
vidious contrast  will  spring  up  between  landlords  who  are  willing 
to  sell,  and  landowners  who  are  not ;  and  if  the  idea  should  take 
root  in  Ireland  that  the  latter  class  are  national  oppressors,  and 
that  the  country  must  be  made  too  hot  to  hold  them,  no  one 
ought  to  feel  surprised.  But  whether  the  Bill  does  or  does  not 
answer  the  great  end  of  pacification,  we  see  several  objections  to 
this  particular  part  of  it,  besides  the  one  already  pointed  out.  In 
the  first  place,  no  limit  is  assigned  to  the  size  of  the  holdings  that 
may  be  bought.  And  supposing  that  hereafter  the  purchaser  of 
ten  acres,  who,  after  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  had  let  out  his 
property  in  lots  of  one  or  two  acres,  should  wish  to  sell  them  to 
the  tenants,  what  is  to  prevent  him  ?  Or  how  could  the  Board 
refuse  the  necessary  advances  ?  And  certainly  nothing  could  pre- 
vent him  from  letting  it  out  if  he  liked  in  holdings  of  a  rood 
each.  Here  then  we  have  the  certain  prospect  of  an  almost  in- 
finite subdivision  of  the  soil,  if  the  Bill  takes  effect  as  is  intended. 
And  if  it  does  not — if  landlords  do  not  come  forward — things  will 
be  worse  than  ever.  If  the  owner  won't  go  by  fair  means,  he 
must  be  made  to  go  by  foul.  Your  land  or  your  life  may  yet 
become  an  Irish  cry. 

Again,  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  purchasers,  and  they  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  numerous,  who  become  hopelessly  insolvent  long 
before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-two  years  ?  Will  the  Board 
have  the  power  to  foreclose ;  enter  upon  the  land  and  take  posses- 
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sion  of  the  stock  and  crops  ?  We  mean,  supposing  it  to  be  per- 
fectly obvious  that  the  farmer  is  a  man  of  no  capital,  that  he  can 
do  no  justice  to  the  soil,  and  that  he  never  will  be  able  to  pay  his 
annuity,  and  live,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  At  all  events,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  owners  of  this  class  may  give  an  infinity  of  trouble, 
and  retard  instead  of  promoting  agricultural  improvement. 

Turning  to  the  other  part  of  the  Bill — that,  namely,  which  re- 
lates  to   compensation — we   see  faults  both  of  principle  and 
detail,  though  not  perhaps  of  a  very  serious  character.  We 
may  state  generally  one  broad  objection  to  the  whole  of  the 
clauses  which  relate  to  occupation ;  and  it  is  that  they  limit  the 
landlord's  control  over  his  own  estate  more  than  is  good  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of 
property.    There  must  be  something  wrong  somewhere  in  a  sys- 
tem which  condemns  the  soil  to  be  devoted  to  purposes  for  which 
it  is  comparatively  unsuited,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which 
it  is  naturally  adapted.    Under  the  new  law,  for  instance,  no 
landlord  will  be  able  to  turn  his  corn  land  into  pasture,  though  it 
only  keeps  the  farmer  poor,  and  would  be  sure  to  make  the 
grazier  rich,  unless  he  pays  a  heavy  fine  for  it.    The  omnipotent 
state  may  say  if  it  chooses,  that  individuals  shall  not  turn  their 
land  to  the  purposes  which  nature  meant  it  for,  in  order  that  a 
redundant  population  may  be  kept  upon  it,  and  the  edict  must  be 
obeyed.    But  violated  laws  of  nature  have  a  tendency  to  avenge 
themselves  ;  and  the  effects  of  stereotyping  the  economical  condi- 
tion of  Ireland,  in  which  the  whole  population  is  dedicated  to  a 
single  branch  of  industry — a  condition  which  has  often  been  de- 
plored even  by  those  who  now  seek  to  perpetuate  it — are  far  too 
doubtful  to  justify  the  reliance  which  is  placed  on  them.    In  the 
second  place,  the  legitimate  and  healthy  influence  of  an  educated 
and  refined  class  upon  the  society  of  the  country  is  loaded  with 
a  heavy  drawback  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.    A  proprietor — 
should  they  become  law — will  be  unable  to  discharge  his  tenant 
for  anything  but  breach  of  contract.    And  the  incalculable  evil 
which  may  be  inflicted  on  a  rural  district  by  the  presence  of  one 
thoroughly  bad  man  will  be  beyond  his  reach.    A  fellow  may  be 
the  pest  of  the  neighbourhood  :  he  may  be  a  drunken,  brawling, 
fighting  ruffian  :  who  abuses  the  Queen,  swears  at  the  parson, 
and  seduces  the  schoolmistress.     He  may  demoralise  a  dozen 
parishes,  but  if  he  has  the,  one  merit  of  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act,  there  he  must  remain  as  immovable  as  the  capitol,  unless 
the  inhabitants  subscribe  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  eviction.    If  it  is 
urged  against  this  view  of  the  case,  that  such  a  plaintiff  as  we  are 
supposing  would  only  get  a  farthing  damages,  we  can  only  reply  that 
we  don't  exactly  sec  upon  what  grounds  the  Court  could  refuse  him 
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any  more.  The  moral  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which 
is  the  justification  of  the  former  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  Bill  to  destroy.  And  we  can  imagine  the  Court  saying 
we  can  take  no  cognisance  of  your  plea  that  the  claimant  is  a 
ruffian.  It  is  not  in  the  Bill.  His  tenant-right  is  as  valuable  to 
him  as  to  a  saint.  He  complies  with  the  conditions  under  which 
by  law  it  is  assured  to  him,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This,,  we  imagine,  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Court 
towards  such  a  defence  as  we  are  assuming.  And  we  must  re- 
member that  such  a  body  must  be  governed  by  general  rules.  If 
we  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  a  man's  private  character  is  no  con- 
cern of  his  landlord's,  in  each  particular  case  the  public 
opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  gives  a  discretionary  power  to  the 
latter.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  circumstances  when  the 
dismissal  of  an  individual  on  such  ground  as  the  above  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who  thoroughly  understood  them. 
But  only  the  local  inhabitants  could  do  this.  A  Court  of  law 
could  not. 

The  clauses  which  relate  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
are  not,  we  think,  open  to  objection.  If  the  tenant  makes  im- 
provements, he  ought,  one  way  or  another,  to  get  the  value  of 
them.  There  is  no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  property  in 
this.  The  Bill  deals  with  three  sets  of  circumstances.  Where 
Ulster  tenant-right  prevails,  it  is  legalised.  Where  customs 
analogous  to  Ulster  tenant-right  prevail,  they  too  get  the  force 
of  law.  Where  there  is  no  custom,  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  will  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  The  right  of  occu- 
pation, good-will,  or  tenant-right — as  it  is  severally  called — is 
likewise  recognised  by  law.  And  in  the  absence  of  custom  it  is 
to  be  paid  for  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  this  Bill ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  cases  of  holdings  valued  under  the  Acts  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland  at  an  annual  value 
of— 

(L)  £10  and  under,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seven  years'  rent. 
(2.)  Above  £10  and  not  exceeding  £50,  a  sum  not  exceeding 

five  years'  rent. 
(3.)  Above  £50  and  not  exceeding  j£100,  a  sum  not  exceeding 

three  years'  rent. 

(4.)  Above  £100,  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  years'  rent. 

• 

There  are  three  delinquencies,  however,  which  will  bar  the 
tenant  from  all  claim  to  compensation,  namely,  non-payment  of 
rent,  the  sub-letting  of  his  farm,  and  failure  to  cultivate  the  soil 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such 
defaults,  the  landlord,  if  he  wishes  to  get  rid  of  him,  must  pay 
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for  the  right  of  eviction,  according  to  the  above  scale.  This,  it 
■will  be  seen,  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  compensation  for  im- 
provements which  is  perfectly  consonant  with  the  principles  of 
English  tenure.  Here  the  landlord  makes  improvements,  there 
the  tenant.  And  each,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  the  proper  con- 
sideration for  them.  But  the  recognition  of  a  vested  interest  in 
.the  land  over  and  above  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  is  another 
matter  altogether.  This,  of  course,  is  what  has  been  so  long 
known  as  "  tenant-right."  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a 
hazardous  concession  to  ideas,  which  if  pushed  to  their  logical 
result,  affect  the  very  roots  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  open  to  the  landlord  to  emancipate  himself  from  these  condi- 
tions by  giving  a  thirty- one  years'  lease ;  in  which  case  he  will 
only  have  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  improvements.  And  we 
may  add  here,  that  when  a  tenant  voluntarily  quits  his  farm,  the 
State  will  advance  money  to  the  landlord  to  pay  these  compensa- 
tions. 

As  the  measure  is  characterised  by  all  that  sacred  obscurity  which 
is  an  essential  to  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  we  would  not 
undertake  to  say  that  we  have  rightly  comprehended  it  through- 
out. Such,  however,  appear  to  be  the  pith  and  marrow  of  it.  And 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  alterations  it  has  to  undergo  will  be 
directed  rather  to  the  attainment  of  lucidity  and  conciseness  than 
to  any  really  vital  amendments. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  note  a  few  of  the  points  which  have 
struck  us  as  requiring  further  consideration  or  explanation.  We 
have  mentioned  the  conditions  under  which  eviction  will  carry  no 
damages.  But  they  are  not  stated  in  the  Bill  as  we  have  put  them 
here.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  embody  them  all  in  one 
clause,  as  applicable,  once  for  all,  to  all  cases  ?  As  it  is,  the  pro- 
vision as  to  inadequate  cultivation  is  introduced  by  a  side  wind,  and 
it  is  still  doubtful  what  the  words  exactly  mean.  Clause  3,  a.  i. 
says  that  when  a  tenant  claims  damages  for  eviction,  the  landlord 
may  deduct  from  these  damages  all  arrears  of  rent,  as  well  as  any- 
thing which  he  can  show  to  be  due  to  him  for  injury  done  to  the 
land  by  breach  of  agreement  as  to  tillage.  But  the  plain  meaning 
of  another  Clause  (8)  appears  to  be  that  when  the  tenant  is  in 
arrears  he  can  claim  no  damages  at  all.  How  then  can  the  landlord 
deduct  the  arrears  out  of  them  ?  Then  again,  can  a  tenant  who 
is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  claim  compensation  for  im- 
provements ?  The  landlord  might  deduct  his  arrears  out  of  this,  of 
course.  But  Clause  3,  speaks  of  his  deducting  them  out  of  com- 
pensation for  the  tenant-right,  which  compensation  a  tenant  who  is 
in  arrears  is  not  entitled  to  claim. 

Again,  is  it  meant  that  breach  of  covenant  as  to  tillage  bars 
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the  tenant  from  relief,  or  that  it  can  merely  be  pleaded  by  the 
landlord  in  mitigation  of  damages  ?  All  these  points  will  have  to 
be  carefully  cleared  up.  And  it  is  really  marvellous  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  draw  Bills  for  Parliament  should  be  unable  to  avoid 
such  ambiguity. 

Again  we  must  protest,  in  common  with  the  Times,  the  Globe 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other  papers,  against  the  exemption  of 
cottage  gardens  from  the  prohibition  laid  upon  sub-letting.  It  is  a 
bad  thing  for  labourers  to  hold  under  the  farmers  in  England.  It 
will  be  ten  thousand  times  worse  in  Ireland ;  because  it  will  open  a 
door  to  the  very  evils  which  the  Bill  condemns.  An  Irish  farmer's 
labourers  will  correspond  exactly  to  the  number  of  his  children, 
and  his  grandchildren,  and  possibly  his  nephews  and  great- 
nephews.  The  farm  of  ten  acres  will  be  a  family  settlement,  and 
all  the  old  human  surplusage,  which,  far  more  than  Saxon  ascend- 
ancy, produced  the  woes  of  Ireland,  will  be  rapidly  restored. 

Thirdly,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  scale  of  compensa- 
tion for  tenant-right  is  fixed  rather  too  high.  And,  fourthly,  we 
question  the  working  power  of  the  machinery  which  is  to  keep  the 
new  system  in  motion.  Here  again,  however,  we  must  plead  guilty 
to  a  doubt  whether  we  understand  what  is  meant.  But  if  we  do 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  inauguration  of  the  new  system  will  be 
like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  There  will  hardly  be  a  large  land- 
owner in  Ireland  who  will  not  be  perpetually  at  law.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitration  seem 
immense.  And  if  the  litigant  proceeds  by  the  Civil  Bill  Court, 
which  is,  we  suppose,  the  Civil  side  of  the  Assistant  Barristers' 
Court,  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  judges,  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
long  fight  which  no  Irishman  could  resist.  However,  our  appre- 
hensions on  this  point  may  turn  out  to  be  exaggerated,  though  a 
similar  impression  was  made  upon  many  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
hearers,  when  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
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VI.— THE  MASTER  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AND  FATHER  IGNATIUS. 

Where  the  war  of  London  traffic  is  loudest,  where  the  rush 
of  life  is  swiftest  and  fiercest,  where  the  never-ending  struggle 
seems  to  be  fought  most  bitterly  and  most  earnestly,  in  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  miles  away  from  the  blessed  country,  from  purl- 
ing brooks,  and  spreading  meadows,  and  budding  hedgerows,  there 
is  a  spot  where,  on  the  busiest  day  of  spring,  you  may  find  peace 
and  quietude  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Temple  Bar ;  where  you 
may  even  see  the  grass  growing  and  flowers  opening,  and  where 
you  may  hear  the  gentle  ripple  of  a  fountain  mingled  occasionally 
with  the  songs  of  birds.  Who  that  knows  London  does  not  know 
the  Temple,  with  its  cool,  silent  courts,  its  beautiful  gardens,  its 
venerable  elms,  and  the  strange  semi-monastic  life  which  still 
clings  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — an  anachro- 
nism if  it  is  nothing  more  ?  And  who  that  knows  the  Temple 
does  not  know  the  Temple  Church — the  splendid  fabric  reared 
centuries  ago,  by  pious  hands,  and  enlarged,  restored  and  beauti- 
fied more  recently  by  those  with  whom  the  world  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
associate  any  abounding  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion?  There, 
upon  the  quiet  Sunday  morning  or  afternoon,  when  even  the  rush 
of  life  in  Fleet  Street  ceases  for  a  time,  and  when  the  chimes  of 
St.  Clement  Danes  are  the  only  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  ear,  the 
young  aspirants  for  legal  honours,  who  have  their  homes  in  Elm 
Court,  or  Brick  Court,  or  King's  Bench  Walk,  or  Paper  Buildings, 
and  the  older  men  who  having  secured  to  themselves  comfortable 
incomes  and  houses  in  Pimlico,  or  Bloomsbury,  or  Mayfair,  yet 
turn  with  fond  affection  towards  the  old  church,  gather  together. 
There,  too,  may  be  found  many  ladies  and  many  strangers,  for  is 
not  the  Temple  Church  one  of  the  accredited  sights  of  London, 
and  are  not  lawyers  of  all  men  the  most  gallant  ?  Many  a  time  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Briefless  would  abstain  from  church  going 
altogether,  and  would  spend  the  Sunday  morning  slumbering  peace- 
fully in  bed,  or  endeavouring  to  fight  over  again  that  last  "rubber" 
of  the  previous  evening,  were  it  not  that  fair  country-cousins  and 
West  End  friends  besiege  him  betimes  with  petitions  for  his  aid  in 
procuring  for  them  admittance  to  the  church  of  which  he  accounts 
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himself  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  thus  he  has  to 
rise  on  the  Sunday  morning  at  a  becoming  hour  and  to  be  ready  to 
meet  those  whose  good  opinion  he  does  not  care  to  forfeit.  Many 
an  association  of  the  deepest  interest  clusters  round  the  grand  old 
building  where  our  Templars  worship.  Upon  that  silver-fluted 
organ  Handel  himself  has  performed  the  deathless  music  which 
he  bestowed  upon' the  world;  under  the  high-arched  roof  have 
worshipped  from  time  to  time  whole  generations  of  eminent  men. 
The  greatest  names  in  law  and  in  literature  are  connected  with 
this  splendid  shrine;  some  of  our  foremost  statesmen,  too,  have 
knelt  and  prayed  here — a  whole  cloud  of  names  and  memories 
rises  up  when  we  think  of  the  past  history  of  the  place — but  better 
than  all  these,  to  not  a  few,  is  the  recollection  of  some  bye-gone 
Sunday,  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  never  to  be  recalled,  when  they 
worshipped  within  these  walls  hard  by  the  pew  where  worshipped 
one  whose  name  perhaps  was  never  recorded  in  print,  but  whose 
memory  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  a  life.  To  how  many 
Templars,  old  and  young,  the  Temple  Church  is  entwined  with 
recollections  which  render  it  doubly  sacred  in  their  eyes  ! 

The  present  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  by  right  of  his  office, 
the  chief  preacher  at  the  Temple  Church,  is  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
the  late  vicar  of  Doncaster.  That  Dr.  Vaughan  is  not  a  bishop,  is 
to  be  attributed  only  to  his  own  decision,  for  the  reverend  gentle- 
man is  one  of  the  few — the  very  few — English  clergyman  who  have 
resisted  the  attractions  of  a  proffered  mitre,  and  given  in  right 
earnest  the  negative  to  the  proposal  to  raise  them  to  the  bench, 
which  all  bishops  are  expected  to  give  in  playful  or  formal  pretence. 
Ten  years  ago,  Dr.  Vaughan,  then  a  comparatively  young  man, 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  and  refused  it.  If  rumour 
is  to  be  believed,  he  has  since  then  repeated  his  refusal,  so  that  it 
is  evident  that  to  him  at  least  the  dignity  and  influence  enjoyed  by 
a  bishop  have  no  charms. 

Dr.  Vaughan  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  Vaughan,  vicar  of  St. 
Martin's,  Leicestershire,  and  was  born  in  1817.  His  career  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  particularly  brilliant  one ;  the 
honours  he  achieved  there  tending  to  secure  for  him  in  1844,  at 
an  unusually  early  age,  the  post^of  head  master  of  Harrow  School. 
At  that  time  Harrow  occupied  fone  of  the  lowest  places  amongst 
our  public  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  was  ridiculously  small, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  school  itself  was  anything  but  an  enviable 
one.  Dr.  Vaughan  had,  however,  been  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  Rugby  schoolmaster.  He  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Arnold,  and  undertook  his  work  at  Harrow,  much  in  the 
way  in  which  Arnold  entered  upon  his  task  at  Rugby.  The  result 
was  soon  seen  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  when, 
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in  1859,  Dr.  Vanghan  resigned  his  appointment  at  Harrow,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had  raised  the  place  to  a 
leading  position  amongst  the  public  schools  of  England.  It  was 
at  Harrow  that  the  Doctor's  reputation  was  made,  and  that  he  .be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  few  men  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
Arnold  really  seemed  to  have  fallen.  It  was  his  good  fortune  not 
only  to  succeed  in  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  school 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  but  to  gain  for  himself  a  reputation 
which  was  not  confined  to  scholastic  circles.  It  was  immediately 
after  his  resignation  of  his  post  at  Harrow,  in  1859,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  He  declined  that  offer,  but  soon  after  he  received 
another  offer,  which  he  accepted — that  of  the  vicarage  of  Doncas- 
ter.  To  most  persons  it  will  seem  surprising  that  the  man  who 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  to  confer  upon  him  a  bishop- 
ric, with  its  large  income,  and  its  political  and  social  influence, 
should  accept  the  offer  of  such  an  appointment  as  the  vicarage 
of  Doncaster.  Dr.  Vaughan,  however,  not  only  took  this  post,  but 
he  showed  that  he  intended  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  great  work 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  The  "  living,"  if  not  a  rich 
one,  is  still  moderately  well  paid.  The  vicar,  however,  had  no 
sooner  entered  upon  his  duties  than  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  income  to  the  payment  of  curates,  whose  assistance  he 
found  was  greatly  needed  in  the  busy  town. 

The  restoration  of  the  parish  church,  and  the  many  material 
good  works  which  Dr.  Vaughan  carried  out  during  his  long 
sojourn  at  Doncaster,  we  need  not  dwell  on  here.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  under  him  the  Yorkshire  town  became  known  as  a  model 
parish ;  and  we  doubt  if  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom 
could  be  found  a  place  in  which  more  zeal  was  displayed  by  an  in- 
cumbent on  behalf  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  people. 
How  Dr.  Vaughan  laboured  at  Doncaster,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  say.  Not  only  did  he  fulfil — entirely  without  pecuniary 
recompense — the  ordinary  duties  of  an  incumbent,  but  he  under- 
took many  extra  labours,  which  even  the  most  zealous  of  clergy- 
men might  have  been  forgiven  for  neglecting.  He  undertook, 
amongst  other  works,  the  preparation  of  a  certain  number  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  during  the  nineteen 
years  he  spent  in  his  Yorkshire  parish,  he  sent  forth  from  it  not 
a  few  men  who  have  since  done  good  work  for  the  Church  and  for 
the  Christian  religion.  At  last  the  time  came  when  Dr.  Vaughan 
gave  up  the  active  duties  of  a  parish  priest.  After  thirty  years  of 
zealous  and  severe  labour,  a  man  may  be  permitted  to  think  of 
entering  into  smoother  paths  than  those  which  he  has  hitherto 
trodden ;  and  so  it  happened  that  when,  a  few  months  ago,  the 
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Mastership  of  the  Temple  was  offered  to  Dr.  Vaughan,  he  accepted 
the  offer,  and  decided  to  leave  Doncaster.  It  is  characteristic 
alike  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  of  the  people  of  an  English  provincial 
town,  that  when  he  was  leaving,  and  a  proposition  had  been  made 
in  the  Town  Council  of  Doncaster  that  some  pnblic  testimonial  of 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  should  be  offered  to  him,  the 
vicar  should  have  simply  asked  that  the  market  should  be  closed 
an  hour  earlier  on  Saturday  night,  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  that  this  request  should  have  been  refused  by 
the  Town  Council ! 

Since  Dr.  Vaughan  has  entered  upon  his  new  duties  in  London 
but  a  short  period  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say  how  far  he  will  infuse  new  life  into  the  services  of  the  Temple 
Church,  or  how  far  he  will  succeed  in  moulding  the  characters  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  Temple  itself.  It  is  already  evident,  however, 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  pursue  an  idle  life  here  any  more  than 
at  Doncaster.  He  has  not  only  maintained  in  London  the  custom 
he  established  in  Yorkshire  of  training  a  certain  number  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  but  he  has  introduced  not  a  few  new  features 
into  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  Master's  duties.  The  young 
gentlemen  of  the  Temple  are,  indeed,  said  to  have  felt  something 
akin  to  alarm  when  they  first  heard  of  the  innovations  contem- 
plated by  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  idea  of  their  being  regarded  by  a 
clergyman  as  his  parishioners,  and  of  their  receiving  anything  in 
the  shape  of  pastoral  visits,  was  one  which  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  grasp.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr.  Vaughan's  promised  pas- 
toral visits  have  been  carried  out  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  the  services  of  the  Temple  Church  he  has  shown  a 
zeal  and  energy  to  which  those  who  worship  there  have  not  been 
for  some  time  past  accustomed.  It  remains  for  the  future  to 
show,  however,  what  will  be  the  position  which  he  will  eventually 
take  in  connection  with  the  ancient  institution  with  which  he  is 
now  identified. 

The  Master  of  the  Temple  belongs  to  the  evangelical  section 
of  the  Broad  Church  party.  There  is  in  his  preaching  a  sim- 
plicity and  a  close  adherence  to  the  accepted  interpretation  of 
Scriptural  truths,  which  are  amongst  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  evangelical  school ;  but  united  with  these  are  a  breadth  and 
liberality  of  view  which  belong  rather  to  the  Broad  Church  than 
to  the  Low  Church.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Dr.  Vaughan's 
sermons  are  works  of  literary  art.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
always  written  in  a  simple  and  unpretending  style,  and  have  little 
but  their  earnestness  and  their  practical  character  to  commend 
them  to  the  public.  Nevertheless,  there  are  not  many  English 
preachers  who  find  more  acceptance  than  the  Master  of  the  Temple. 
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His  sermons  are  not  only  preached  before  large  and  attentive 
congregations,  but  are  subsequently — as  a  rule — reprinted,  and  are 
eagerly  read  by  thousands  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
]istening  to  the  preacher  himself.  Devoid  of  any  rhetorical  orna- 
mentation, and,  as  we  have  just  observed,  by  no  means  works  of 
literary  art,  they  yet  place  the  great  truths  of  religion  in  so  clear 
and  forcible  a  light,  that  they  have  a  special  value  of  their  own 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  more  ambitious  compositions  of  more 
celebrated  preachers.  Not  only  do  churchmen  of  all  parties 
receive  them  with  favour,  but  they  find  a  large  amount  of  accept- 
ance amongst  the  Dissenting  communities.  There  is,  indeed, 
little,  if  anything,  to  distinguish  Dr.  Vaughan's  preaching  from 
that  of  the  more  liberal  and  cultivated  ministers  of  some  of  the 
Nonconformist  churches.  That  the  Master  of  the  Temple  in  the 
new  path  upon  which  he  has  entered  has  wide  opportunities  of 
usefulness,  no  one  who  knows  anything  as  to  the  social  life  of  the 
Temple  itself  will  doubt.  He  is  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
munity which  has  gathered  to  itself  not  a  little  of  what  is  best  in 
the  culture  and  intelligence  of  England,  but  in  which  there  has 
hitherto  prevailed  a  looseness  of  thought,  and  callousness  of  feeling, 
upon  all  religious  topics,  which  cannot  but  be  deplored.  To  instil 
new  and  brighter  views  into  such  a  community,  to  inspire  its 
members  with  loftier  aspirations,  and  to  lead  them  to  live  purer 
and  more  earnest  lives,  is  a  task  which  may  well  engage  the 
energies  of  the  most  zealous  of  men.  Few  members  of  the 
English  Church  are  better  fitted  to  undertake  such  a  task  than 
Dr.  Vaughan,  and  few,  we  venture  to  say,  are  less  likely  to  be 
hindered  and  discouraged  by  the  numberless  difficulties  which 
must  beset  them  at  the  outset  of  their  labours. 

We  do  not  propose  to  sketch  the  career  of  the  gentleman  who, 
under  the  designation  of  "  Father  Ignatius/''  has  achieved  an 
amount  of  notoriety  which  is  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  the  sterling  merits  which  he  possesses.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  be  aware  that  this  gentleman — whose  real  name  is 
Lyne — is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  that  advanced 
party  in  the  English  Church  which  has  sought  to  revive  not  only 
the  ritual  and  the  observances  of  former  ages,  but  the  monastic 
institutions  which  were  swept  away  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
Father  Ignatius  has,  however,  gone  much  further  than  most  mem- 
bers of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  actually  estab- 
lished, in  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  a  monastery  at  Norwich,  ' 
and  for  a  time  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  there  a  discipline 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  most  extreme  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    Not  content  with  this,  he  has  been  the  leader 
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of  an  attack  upon  the  vice  and  immorality,  the  greed  and  untruth- 
fulness, of  the  middle  classes  of  London  which,  if  it  has  proved 
nothing  else,  must  at  least  have  satisfied  the  world  that  the  young 
enthusiast  does  not  lack  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  No  one  who 
heard  him  preach  during  his  famous  ministrations  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  London  will  doubt  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  that  he  possesses  a  rare 
amount  of  moral  courage. 

Into  the  peculiar  views  held  by  Mr.  Lyne  upon  many  import- 
ant ecclesiastical  questions  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  This  is 
not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss  the  desirableness  of  attracting 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  into  places  of  retreat  from  the  world.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  most  persons  have  at  times  felt  the 
aspiration  of  the  Psalmist  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  wherewith 
to  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.  When  the  cares  of  the  world  press 
most  heavily  upon  the  burthened  spirit,  and  when  the  weak  soul, 
over  striving  against  sin,  finds  itself  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions offered  to  it,  the  desire  to  escape  at  once  from  the  sorrows 
and  snares  of  the  world  becomes  a  very  strong,  and  by  no  means 
an  unnatural  one.  Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown  that 
those  who  change  their  lot  in  life  only  change  their  trials  and 
temptations,  instead  of  escaping  from  them,  as  they  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  they  would  do.  Peace  of  mind  is  no  more  to 
be  found  in  the  quietude  of  the  convent  cell  than  in  Cheapside. 
Father  Ignatius,  however,  in  seeking  to  win  young  enthusiasts  of 
both  sexes  to  the  views  which  he  holds  with  respect  to  the  monastic 
life,  has  appealed  to  a  strong  and  very  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
human  heart,  and  we  need  feel  no  surprise  at  any  success  which 
he  may  have  achieved  in  doing  so. 

It  is  Mr.  Lyne  as  a  preacher,  however,  and  not  as  the  leader 
of  a  quaint  order  which  he  is  seeking  to  revive  in  the  English 
Church  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  have  to 
do  with  now.  And  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  Father  preach 
will  doubt  that  he  is  the  owner  of  great  and  exceptional  talents  as 
a  public  speaker.  For  more  than  a  year  past  his  services  have 
been  mainly  conducted  in  a  dingy  room  lying  somewhere  east  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  called  the  Store  Street  Music  Hall.  Here 
for  many  months  he  regularly  appeared  every  Sunday  evening,  and 
held  a  service  which  seemed  to  be  attended  chiefly  by  strangers 
and  by  idle  young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  spending  the  closing  hours  of  their  day  of  rest  in  lounging 
about  the  streets  and  squares  of  Bloomsbury.  To  those  who  have 
gone  to  listen  to  Father  Ignatius  with  preconceived  ideas,  derived 
from  the  accounts  of  his  exploits  which  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared  in  the  public  papers,  and  who  doubtless  entertain  the 
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thoroughly  English  impression  that  the  young  monk  is  a  Jesuit 
in  disguise,  the  reality  must  come  in  the  shape  of  an  agreeable- 
surprise. 

The  Father  is  a  young  man,  with  a  singularly  mild  and  intelli- 
gent face,  beaming  with  enthusiasm.  His  monkish  dress,  his- 
shaven  crown,  his  sandalled  feet,  are  all,  doubtless,  foolish  marks 
of  what  is,  at  the  best,  a  harmless  eccentricity ;  the  crucifix  and 
candles  upon  the  little  table  on  the  platform  will  offend  most  Pro- 
testant eyes,  and  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  the  preliminary 
service  is  conducted  by  the  Father's  assistants  will  be  anything 
but  satisfactory  to  persons  of  good  taste.  But  when  the  service 
has  been  hurried  through  in  bald  and  untidy  fashion,  and  Father 
Ignatius  begins  his  sermon,  there  are  few  amongst  those  who- 
listen  to  him  who  will  not  be  pleased  and  edified.  Closing  our 
eyes,  indeed,  we  might  imagine  that,  instead  of  listening  to  the 
celebrated  English  monk,  we  were  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Spurgeon 
or  any  other  preacher  of  ultra-Protestant  truths.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sermon  is  taken  up  with  forcible  comments  upon  the 
vices  of  every-day  life ;  upon  the  hollowness  of  the  morality  prac- 
tised by  society,  and  upon  the  growing  hold  which  sin  obtains  over 
the  nature  which  once  succumbs  to  it.  The  penalties  of  sin,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  wrath  to  come,  are  freely  dilated  upon.  Then 
comes  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  we  have  a  glowing  sketch 
of  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  found  peace  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  and  of  the  readiness  of  the  Saviour  to  receive  all  who  come 
unto  Him.  The  sermon  is  largely  illustrated  with  anecdotes, 
witticisms,  and  allusions  to  the  customs  of  every-day  life,  some  of 
these  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  shock  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  conventional  decorum  of  an  ordinary  sermon.  At 
times  the  preacher  will  pause  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  and,, 
turning  his  back  upon  his  congregation,  invoke  the  spirit  of  some 
angel  or  apostle,  and  address  it  in  the  language  of  high-flown 
rhapsody ;  or  he  will  conjure  up  the  Fiend  himself,  challenge  him 
to  the  fight,  and  throw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  Then,, 
again,  he  will  break  out  into  an  earnest  prayer.  These  interludes 
at  an  end,  he  will  address  himself  to  his  congregation  in  as  calm 
and  forcible  a  manner  as  though  none  of  these  extravagances  had 
been  indulged  in.  Whether  they  are  mere  rhetorical  tricks,  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  or  whether 
they  are  the  result  of  that  transcendental  state  of  mind  to  which 
some  religious  enthusiasts  attain,  and  in  which  they  arc  hardly  to 
be  held  responsible  for  all  their  words  and  acts,  it  is  not  our  place 
to  discuss.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is 
that  few  preachers  have  the  art  of  riveting  the  attention  of  their 
congregation  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possessed  by  Father 
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Ignatius.  However  long  he  may  preach,  the  eye  will  nearly  always 
fail  to  find  a  single  wandering  glance,  a  single  wearied  face, 
amongst  his  audience.  Young  and  old  are  alike  enthralled  for  the 
time  being  by  his  peculiar  eloquence,  and  listen  to  him  with  an 
amount  of  attention  for  which  most  preachers  have  to  sigh  in  vain. 
It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  "  strong  meats  "  of  theology  which 
he  sets  before  those  who  listen  to  him  are  always  the  most  whole- 
some food  which  could  be  provided  for  them ;  but  of  his  own  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  offering  this  fare  to  them,  few  persons  that  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  him  can  entertain  any  doubt.  His  on- 
slaught upon  the  vanities  and  follies  of  our  social  life,  too,  may 
not  always  be  undertaken  in  the  wisest  or  most  admirable  spirit, 
but  that  it  is  not  unjustified  most  of  us  will  readily  acknowledge. 


ROSE. 

On  the  margin  of  the  woodland,  hidden  half  by  leafy  shadows, 
There  stands  a  little  cottage,  ivy-clad  and  rose -embowered ; 

Before  it  stretches  far  and  wide,  a  wealth  of  waving  meadows : 
Behind  it  lies  the  forest  with  a  slumb'rous  dark  endower'd. 

Here,  in  the  sunny  days  of  spring,  from  out  among  the  bushes, 
Spring  flowers  peep  on  passers-by,  with  bright  eyes  all  a-glow ; 

And  through  the  gloaming' s^breathless  reign  the  Nightingale  in  gushes 
Pours  forth  its  plaintive  melody  all  passionate  and  low. 

But  it  is  not  the  tender  flowers  that  tempt  my  feet  to  wander 
Down  to  that  cottage  by  the  weird  and  lonely  light  of  even : 

Nor  are  those  notes  the  nightingale's  that  make  me  pause  and  ponder — 
Is  that  wild  strain  a  song  of  earth,  or  music  sent  from  Heaven ! 

Ah,  Rose !  the  rose  blooms  on  your  cheek,  your  bright  eyes  gleam  and  glisten, 
As  standing  'mong  the  dewy  flowers  you  carol  clear  and  wild ; 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  stand  and  strain  his  ear  to  listen, 
Till  all  his  heart  is  flooded  and  his  senses  are  beguiled ! 

Strange  that  a  voice  has  so  much  power !  and  yet  its  thrilling  sweetness 

Awakes  a  slumbering  echo  of  the  old  delightful  days, 
"When  all  the  warm  blood  through  my  veins  coursed  with  a  feverish  fleetness, 

And  youth  and  hope  lit  up  the  world  with  their  bewitching  rays. 

Again  I  seem  the  careless  boy  before  whose  raptured  vision 
The  future  stretched  in  glittering  and  iris-gloried  gleams, — 

And  all  the  beckoning  earth  was  bathed  in  light  that  seem'd  elysian — 
A  light  that  clothed  my  waking  thoughts  and  coloured  all  my  dreams ! 

Again  I  hear  the  solemn  forest  startled  with  the  laughter 
Of  happy  boys  and  maidens  at  their  pic-nic  'neath  the  trees ; 

Till  all  its  echoes  rouse  from  sleep,  and  strange  and  hoarsely  after 
Give  forth  their  ghostly  murmurings  upon  the  passing  breeze.  J 
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Again  I  wander  through  the  woods  or  down  beside  the  river, 
To  nurse  mysterious  yearnings  and  to  muse  on  many  things : 

To  watch  the  dewy  leaflets,  in  the  sunshine  dance  and  quiver, 
Or  see  the  sailing  swallows  skimming  on  their  dusky  wings. 

Again  a  soft  hand  seeks  mine  own,  and  in  its  trustful  clasping, 
I  count  a  greater  wealth  than  all  the  riches  of  a  throne  ! — 

So  small  and  soft ! — it  seems  to  melt  within  my  ruder  grasping, 
And  yet  its  slightest  touch  hath  power  to  thrill  me  to  the  bone ! 

Again  we  tread  the  forest  paths,  while  curious  leaves  are  peering, 
To  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  sweet  face  ere  light  and  shadow  part : 

Hand  lock'd  in  hand  we  pass  along  in  silent  bliss,  each  fearing 
To  break  with  spoken  words  upon  the  whisperings  of  the  heart ! 

Again  I  see  her  standing  where  her  garden  roses  blossom— 

The  flow'rets  listening  to  her  as  she  carols  all  alone ; 
And  I  think,  "  When  shall  I  wear  thee,  0,  my  rose-bud,  on  my  bosom! 

0,  when  shall  all  thy  fragrance  and  thy  beauty  be  mine  own  ?" 

"  Mine  own  !"  and  yet  I  sometimes  deem'd  the  thought  a  wild  presumption, 
Would  plead  my  dull  unworthiness,  and  press  her  to  forget, — 

Until  a  shower  of  sunny  sparkles  chased  the  mad  assumption 
From  wonder-widened  eyes,  that  shone  'neath  lashes  long  and  wet ! 

Alas !  for  all  the  darling  dreams  I  cherished  with  a  holy 

And  tender  joy  !  they  seem'd  not  made  to  melt  and  pass  away ! 

Alas  !  for  all  the  hopes  that  died  and  left  me  crushed  and  lowly, 
To  weep  in  wasting  anguish  o'er  their  premature  decay ! 

'Tis  long  ago,  and  yet  my  heart  will  evermore  remember 

The  sad  and  desolate  day  that  was  my  darling's  last  on  earth, 

When  all  the  mellow  beauties  of  the  many-hued  September 
Seemed  frowning  as  the  winter  frowns  amid  his  dreary  dearth ! 

From  early,  early  morning,  I  had  lingered  by  her  dwelling, 

But  ere  the  ruthless  day  had  reached  its  brazen  noon — she  died ! 

Then  I  rose  up,  my  brain  on  fire,  my  breast  with  tempest  swelling, 
And  wander' d,  stunned  and  tearless,  thro'  the  woodlands  vast  and  wide. 

Instinctively  my  footsteps  sought  a  spot  where  oft  together 

We  rested  in  the  shelter  of  the  shadows  cool  and  deep, 
And  there  I  lay  me  down,  and  hid  my  face  among  the  heather, 

And  prayed  my  heart  might  melt  in  tears ;  but  no,  I  could  not  weep ! 

The  air  was  chilly  when  I  rose,  and  evening's  dews  were  falling, 
The  parting  sun  pour'd  streams  of  light  between  the  level  boles ; 

And  up  among  the  dark  tree-tops  the  callow  rooks  were  calling, 
Their  ghostly  wailings  sounding  like  the  shrieks  of  prison' d  souls. 

I  hastened  from  the  forest,  for  a  sickening  dread  came  o'er  me, 
And  sent  a  shiver  through  my  frame,  a  cold  sweat  to  my  brow; 

I  held  my  breath  for  very  fear,  till  calm  and  still  before  me 
I  saw  the  village  lie,  and  stood  where  I  am  standing  now. 

It  was  an  evening  such  as  this :  the  rosy  light  was  streaming 

On  many  objects,  but  it  left  her  cottage  in  the  shade ; 
While  half  way  up  the  eastern  slope  the  yellow  moon  lay  dreaming, 

And  faint  sounds  floated  up  from  where  the  village  children  played. 
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The  place  is  little  changed  since  then,  but  ah  !  how  changed  the  feeling 
From  that  with  which  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  my  crushing  grief, 

Tor  then  the  fount  of  woe  within  my  breast  seemed  all  congealing, 
But  now  a  flood  of  tears  can  come,  and  bring  my  heart  relief. 

Long  years  have  followed  that  sad  day,  and  yet  thro'  all  their  changes, 
Each  spot  about  the  village  with  her  spirit  seems  embued : 

I  feel  her  warm  breath  on  my  cheek  in  each  faint  breeze  that  ranges, 
I  hear  her  voice  in  each  low  sound  that  stirs  the  solemn  wood. 

And  standing  here  without  the  hedge,  while  maiden  Rose  is  singing, 
The  lingering  sunbeams  pouring  on  her  head  their  golden  blaze, 

Within  my  heart  the  magic  bells  of  memory  are  ringing, 

"With  a  sweet  sadness  in  their  swell,  the  chimes  of  olden  days  ! 

Ah !  other  hands  are  busy  'mong  the  flowers  she  loved  so  dearly, 
And  other  feet  trip  lightly  down  the  little  garden  pad ; 

Where  she  once  sang  another  voice  is  warbling  sweet  and  clearly, 
Another  Rose  blooms  where  she  bloom' d !  yet  now  I  am  not  sad  ! 

The  village  church  lies  basking  in  the  waning  light  of  even, 
I  know  the  glow  is  fading  now  from  chancel  and  from  nave ; 

The  tall  spire  points  where  she  has  gone — up  to  yon  gloaming  heaven — 
And  I  grieve  not  that  its  shadow  lengthens  o'er  her  quiet  grave  ! 

Nor  do  I  mourn  my  dreary  life,  with  all  its  lone  dejection, 
Its  lack  of  sympathy — its  lost  delights — its  homeless  hearth, 

Since  these  have  only  served  to  lift  on  high  the  soul's  affection, 

And  teach  the  heart  to  build  its  love-nest  somewhere  far  from  earth. 

Still,  often  in  the  twilight,  I  can  feel  a  presence  near  me, 
Can  hear  the  well-beloved  accents  whisper  as  of  yore ; 

I  start,  'tis  but  a  dream !  yet  even  dreams  have  power  to  cheer  me, 
And  I  muse  and  muse  upon  it  till  the  vision  comes  once  more. 

Am  I  growing  mad  ?    I  know  not.    Am  I  wearing  near  my  dotage  ? 

I  cannot  tell !  but  oft  the  fancy  makes  my  heart  rejoice, 
That  her  bright  spirit  hovers  round  the  dear  old  ivied  cottage, 

And  that  the  twilight  songs  are  echoed  by  no  earthly  voice. 

And  so  each  day  at  eventide,  when  pale  stars  dusk  and  glimmer, 
Like  angel-eyes  that  strive  to  pierce  thro'  heaven's  all-placid  blue, 

And  light  wanes  in  the  western  sky,  and  earth  grows  dim  and  dimmer, 
And  wanton  wild-flowers  drop  asleep  all  drunken  with  the  dew, — 

I  wander  by  the  forest  skirts,  and  feel  her  white  hands  flinging 
Sweet  thoughts  of  comfort  o'er  my  soul  to  soothe  its  lonely  care, 

While,  ever  and  anon,  there  comes  the  fairy  music  ringing, 
In  sweeps  of  passionate  plaintiveness  upon  the  eddying  air. 

And  strange  thoughts  struggle  at  my  heart  whene'er  I  stand  and  hear  it ; 

In  vain  I  peer  into  the  gloom, — no  glowing  form  is  there ! 
But  I  know  this  body  will  not  long  beclog  my  straining  spirit, 

That  yearns  to  fly  and  meet  her  in  the  sunny  realms  of  air  ! 

Sweep  on,  0  barren  day,  and  bring  the  hours  that  will  be  sweeter  ! 

Turn  on  your  dusky  wheels  and  pass  from  the  dim  heavens,  0  Night ! 
Hasten  the  moments  rich  in  bliss  when  I  shall  spring  to  meet  her, 

And  all  my  darken'd  life  shall  merge  in  everlasting  light ! 

By  the  Late  William  Leightox. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"...  hinc  enim  orti  stirpe  antiquissima  sumus:  hie  sacra,  hie  genus,  hie 
majorum  multa  vestigia." — Cicero,  De  Leg.,  1. 1. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  society  of  his  newly-dis- 
covered twenty-fifth  cousin,  Mr.  Vere  Bisset,  was  a  great  change 
for  our  friend  Fulke,  after  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
old  gentleman  seemed  to  form  quite  a  paternal  affection  for  him  ; 
and  they  made  each  other  known  to  their  respective  friends  in  a 
way  that  led  to  some  strangely  mixed  gatherings.  Fond,  ast  we 
have  heard  Mr.  Vere  Bisset  say  he  was,  of  the  society  of  the  young, 
he  had,  naturally,  friends  of  his  own  standing,  and  beyond  it ;  and 
Fulke  found  himself  sometimes  at  a  dinner-table,  where  he  was 
almost  the  only  person  under  seventy.  It  startled  him  when  he 
talked  to  his  neighbour,  a  naval  man,  about  Collingwood,  to  hear 
him  begin — ee  I  remember  dining  with  him  off  Toulon,  in  1809." 

Mr.  Vere  Bisset's  old  friends  were  generally  men  of  some  charac- 
ter, and  had  hobbies  of  an  intellectual  kind.  One  went  in  for  Etrus- 
can tombs,  and  the  Greek  colonies,  and  cared  for  nothing  so  late 
as  the  Parthenon.  Another,  Dr.  Jottings,  spent  his  life  in  hunting 
out  the  "  forms  "  of  the  Greek  verbs,  and  would  tell  how  he  had 
found  a  certain  aorist  "  sitting  snug  in  Polybius," — as  if  it  were 
a  hare.  A  third  harangued  upon  "  Dormant  Peerages/'  till  the 
listener  was  nearly  dormant  himself ;  while  a  fourth  went  about 
with  Roman  coins  in  his  pocket,  and  had  been  known  to  get  into  a 
fearful  row  with  a  cabman,  by  absently  paying  him  in  quinarii  of 
the  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fulke  was  not  a  little  proud  on  every 
ground,  to  introduce  to  his  friends  a  man  of  Mr.  Vere  Bisset's 
stamp.  The  Goodies  were  delighted  to  know  him,  if  not  as  a  man 
of  brains  and  learning,  at  least  as  a  man  of  considerable  standing 
in  his  county.  It  had  been  the  aim  of  the  women  of  that  house 
to  cultivate  "good"  people,  and  they  loved  to  talk  of  Sir  John 
and  the  bishop,  although  Sir  John  might  be  a  city  knight,  and  the 
bishop  a  colonial.  Their  very  first  bishop,  indeed,  they  were 
fonder  of  talking^about,  than  of  exhibiting.    He  was — to  put  it 
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plainly — a  nigger,  and  had  been  consecrated  for  the  benefit  of  a 
colony  on  the  West  Coast,  where  children  sometimes  got  eaten  by 
alligators  before  they  were  baptized,  and  the  bishop's  examining 
chaplain  made  two  searching  inquiries  into  the  rum  bottle.  This 
story  was  a  great  joke  in  its  time  among  neighbours  who  remem- 
bered old  Goodie,  a  clerk  in  Dibbs  and  Stickitups.  But  Goodie 
had  prospered  since  then,  and  his  company  on  dinner  days  would 
bear  criticism  in  colour  and  everything  else. 

Fulke  used  to  find  in  the  drawing-room  a  bevy  of  young  ladies 
"  prepared  to  receive  cavalry,"  like  the  squares  at  Waterloo,  and 
cavalry  were  not  wanting.  Mention  was  made  in  an  earlier 
chapter,  of  a  Plunger, — a  fat  youth  with  a  flaxen  moustache, — 
whom  Fulke  had  dined  with,  there,  on  his  first  arrival  in  London. 
Three  opportune  deaths  since  had  made  that  Plunger  a  peer.  But 
— alas  for  his  more  ambitious  acquaintance — he  had  married  a 
female  at  Brighton,  who  horrified  the  maiden  aunt  whom  he  had 
shamefully  asked  to  his  ancestral  seat,  to  introduce  her  to  the 
county,  by  marching  first,  off  to  dinner,  with  the  exclamation — 
"  H 3  I'm  Lady  W Osnaburg"  The  dreadful  position  was  seen,  at 
once.  Her  ladyship  afterwards  pawned  the  family  jewels,  and 
spies  were  set  upon  her  when  she  had  been  a  few  years  childless, 
to  see  that  she  did  not  fob  off  a  sham  infant  upon  the  titled  house. 
This  little  historiette,  now  first  told  to  Fulke  by  a  youth  who  had 
met  the  Plunger  along  with  him  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the 
Goodies,  made  Fulke  indulge  in  a  cynical  reflection.  "  Why 
doesn't  Lady  Osnaburg,"  he  thought,  (C  go  in  for  patronising  lite- 
rary men  %  In  our  modern  society  it  is  women  who  have  had  this 
kind  of  history  that  do,  somehow.  But,  perhaps,  she  prefers 
grooms — and  faith,  I'd  as  soon  live  with  grooms  as  with  H offal, 
Aniseed  Potts,  and  two  or  three  more  of  the  same  kidney."" 

While  he  was  musing  in  this  way,  after  having  come  up  to  the 
drawing-room,  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Vere  Bisset  and 
he  dined  together  at  the  Goodies',  Miss  Goodie  drew  near  him 
and  said — 

ff  That's  an  excellent  friend  of  yours— your  namesake." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  Fulke  said.    "  So  do  L" 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it — quite  the  right  tone ;  and  papa  says  he 
has  a  capital  property,  and  no  heirs.  Now,  you  have  not  been 
over  attentive  to  us,  Mr.  Fulke  Bisset,  as  you  well  know,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Goodie,  smiling ;  "  but  mamma  and  I  mean  to  help 
you  with  the  old  gentleman,  if  we  can.  He  is  old ;  he  may  be 
whimsical  in  his  tastes  ;  you  cannot  be  too  careful." 

And  away  went  Miss  Goodie.  She  was  still  young.  She  was 
rather  nice.  She  read  sentimental  novels.  She  interested  herself 
in  church  matters.  But  the  essence  of  her  character  was  embodied 
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in  the  little  speech  which  she  had  just,  in  perfect  simplicity,  and 
with  friendly  intentions,,  made  to  my  hero.  She  didn't  think  any- 
thing so  well  worth  living  for  as  pushing  oneself,  and  friends,  as 
a  part  of  oneself,  in  <c  the  world/''  She  could  not  believe  in  any 
type  of  character  so  generous  or  romantic,  that  it  did  not  require 
some  good  worldly  management  to  make  it  do  the  right  thing. 
Fulke  saw  her  five  minutes  afterwards,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
drawing-room  talking  to  Vere  Bisset.  She  was  doing  what  she 
thought  the  good  work,  saying  a  friendly  word  of  their  old  family 
friend,  Fulke  Bisset,  to  his  well-bred,  territorial  namesake,  ex- 
pressing her  enjoyment  of  the  Violet  Crown,  and  so  forth.  Fulke 
had  risen  enormously  in  her  estimation  since  she  had  heard  of  the 
sale  of  the  portraits  to  the  Duke  of  Clydesdale. 

She  bantered  Fulke  on  selling  a  lady's  portrait,  but  Fulke  de- 
clared that  the  original  would  have  probably  sold  herself  to  a  duke 
If  she  had  been  alive,  and  had  the  chance  :  and  since  she  had  seen 
the  Violet  Crown  civilly  handled  in  a  newspaper,  which  she  knew 
to  be  taken  in  in  "  good  houses/'  the  apparition  of  this  new 
Bisset — a  Vere  Bisset,  and  a  squire, — was  a  fresh  triumph  for*  our 
hero  in  her  good  graces.  And  she  was  so  civil  to  him  this  evening, 
as  to  cause  pangs  of  jealousy  to  a  Lancer,  who  would  cheerfully 
have  made  Miss  Goodie — or  perhaps  any  other  young  woman — 
his  own,  had  he  been  certain  that  her  father  would  "  come  down  " 
well  to  begin  with,  and  "  cut  up"  better  at  the  close.  His  jealousy 
was  absurd  enough. 

To  Miss  Goodie  a  husband  of  Fulke  Bisset's  taste,  would  only 
have  been  a  bore.  To  Fulke  Bisset  women  were  only  interesting 
when  they  affected  him  either  like  poetry,  or  like  wine.  And  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  the  elevating  hope  of  the  one  kind  of  attrac- 
tion, or  the  exciting  joy  of  the  other,  about  Miss  Goodie. 

In  the  Comic  World,  Fulke's  new  friend  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  Bisset's  Swell.  And  here  I  must  notice  a  great  and  noble 
example  of  self-denial  set  by  honest  J ack  Toby.  In  his  eyes  Vere 
Bisset  was,  like  all  men  of  any  property,  a  capitalist  avant  tout. 
And  Toby  had,  at  this  moment  —  undeterred  by  the  memory 
of  the  Paper -Lantern — a  project  for  starting  a  Comic  Journal, 
hovering  before  his  eyes.  He  swore  his  friends  to  secrecy 
in  talking  of  it,  and  then — speaking  with  bated  breath,  as  if  the 
wind  might  get  hold  of  his  words  and  blow  them  abroad,  he  told 
them  the  name —  Yorick.  "  The  king's  jester,  you  sec,"  Toby  would 
go  on,  "  was,  of  course,  a  jester  of  the  highest  class — and  what  an 
opportunity  for  refined,  courtly,  classical  wit !  The  Paper-Lantern 
was  a  good  title, — light  and  festal, — but  Yorick  beats  it  hollow.  It 
is  redolent,  all  through,  of  a  higher  suggestiveness."  Yet,  Toby, — • 
and  both  Fulke  and  Archie  Douglas  were  astonished  at  his  forbcar- 
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ance, — never  proposed  the  scheme  to  the  squire  of  Vereshall.  I 
believe  that  he  acted  under  a  refined  sense  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. He  regarded  a  capitalist  as  belonging  to  the  discoverer 
and  would  not  interfere  with  the  just  pretensions  of  his  friend 
Fulke. 

Unconscious,  meanwhile,  of  his  escape,  the  chief  of  the  En- 
glish Bissets  took  kindly  to  Fulke's  friends,  and  during  some 
weeks  of  his  stay  in  London,  made  himself  almost  one  of  their 
circle.  Their  vivacity  charmed  away  his  melancholy ;  and  he  felt 
some  interest  in  observing  the  diversity  of  influences  under  which 
their  opinions  were  being  formed.  Since  the  Paper-Lantern  days, 
Fulke  and  one  or  two  of  his  set  had  been  elected  at  the  Academic, 
a  new  debating  club,  where  both  the  company  and  the  refresh- 
ments were  better  than  at  that  time-honoured  institution,  the 
Hall  of  Dubitators.  It  was  Fulke 's  conviction  that  the  one  insti- 
tution was  the  proper  supplement  of  the  other ;  and  he  declared 
that  he  prepared  himself  for  the  Senatus  at  the  Academic,  and  for 
the  concio  at  the  Bag-o'-Nails.  The  latter  establishment  was 
hardly  a  place  to  which  to  take  Mr.  Vere  Bisset,  but  the  worthy 
gentleman  had  heard  Fulke  talk  of  it,  and  insisted  on  seeing,  for 
once,  what  it  was  like.  "  I  am  not,"  he  said,  "  what  Livy  calls  a 
certain  Scaptius — a  senex  concionalis,  but  I  want  to  see  what  kind 
of  thing  a  meeting  of  that  class  is."  The  demagogues  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  force  that  night  amused  him,  and  he  was  pleased 
by  some  vigorous  declamation  of  his  companion.  But  he  really 
liked  the  Academic,  where  the  speakers  were  youngsters  for  the 
most  part  of  good  education.  "  The  mob-speaker,  you  may  ob- 
serve, Fulke,"  he  said,  "  though  an  advocate  of  change  does  not 
represent  the  new  thought  of  to-day.  He  is  always  in  arrear,  even 
as  an  agitator,  and  is  talking  the  sophistries  of  some  speculator  of 
the  last  age,  without  knowing  that  newer  sophistries  have  super- 
seded them.  But  from  the  reading  and  thinking  young  Liberals  of 
the  educated  class,  we  can  predict  something  of  the  set  of  that 
current  of  opinions,  and  can  anticipate  what  the  mob  speaker  and 
demagogue  himself  will  be  preaching  at  a  future  day.  So,  the 
veteran  might  be  seen  in  the  large  room  devoted  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Academic,  on  debating  nights,  in  Huffey's  Family  Hotel, 
taking  a  sober  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar,  and  listening  to  the  in- 
tellectual vagaries  of  the  new  generation. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  that  of  a  company  of  young  fellows 
gathered  round  a  table  for  a  "  gentle  passage  of  arms "  of  wit. 
A  man  must  be  surly  if  in  after  years  he  looks  back  on  it  with 
ridicule,  though  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  look  back  on  it 
with  melancholy.    A  clique  of  youngsters  is  held  together  by 
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affection,  whereas  a  clique  of  middle-aged  men  is  apt  to  be  a 
conspiracy.    To  the  former 

"  Hope  enchanted  smiles,  and  waves  her  golden  hair." 

But  by-and-bye  she  loses  her  locks,  and  comes  at  last  to  wear  a 
wig,  made  for  her  by  experience ;  in  which,  to  be  sure,  she  may 
still  look  well,  though  she  no  longer  excites  rapture.  In  those 
early  days,  when  everything  seems  possible  to  everybody,  lads 
admire  each  other's  talents  cheerfully,  even  if  they  are  not  bound 
by  ties  of  friendship.  When  they  are  friends,  of  course  they  know 
no  limits  in  their  admiration,  and  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  genuine, 
the  exhibition  of  it  has  a  gracious  freshness.  As  time  rolls  on, 
your  common  man  finds  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority  forced  upon 
him  by  facts,  and  perceives  that  he  exaggerated  the  merits  of  his 
early  comrades.  He  wonders  what  he  used  to  see  in  Jack  Bolton 
once — perhaps  because  there  are  several  who  persist  in  seeing 
more  in  Jack  Bolton  than  in  himself,  still.  After  all,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  "  lay  down  33  a  stock  of  friends — like  a  stock  of 
wine — for  the  enjoyment  of  future  years.  Some  bottles  of  the 
best  stuff  get  broken  by  the  hand  of  death ;  some  are  borrowed 
from  you,  and  never  returned ;  some  turn  sour,  which  is  the 
worst  case  of  all. 

The  zeal  of  young  fellows  for  each  other  at  the  Academic  was 
marked  enough  ;  but  their  zeal  for  their  favourite  leaders  in  politics 
and  literature  had  inevitably  a  streak  of  the  ludicrous.  There  was 
an  ugly  young  man  whose  family  had  been  established  by  a  quack 
doctor,  and  ennobled  (for  continental  purposes  only)  by  a  gouty 
Pope,  who  was  intensely  territorial,  who  aped  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  talked  of  the  "gantlemen  of  Aan gland." 

Premature  solemnity  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  an  ass,  but  it 
is  a  useful  quality  to  a  young  politician ;  and  Mr.  Augustus  De 
Glyster  cultivated  his  natural  gifts  in  that  way,  to  its  utmost. 
He  put  his  hands  under  his  coat  tails,  while  haranguing ;  was 
et  free  to  confess  33  so-and-so,  and  "  ventured  to  submit 33  such- 
and-such.  The  Dc  Glystcrs  who  had  bought  a  property  in  Bed- 
fordshire, ate  Whig  dirt,  and  thrived  upon  it,  in  the  humble  hope 
of  being  some  day  allowed  to  occupy  the  second  seat  in  a  family 
borough — stamped  with  a  Whig  duke's  arms,  about  as  openly  as  a 
family  barouche.  Augustus  Dc  Glyster  was  fond  of  talking  of 
"the  late  Mr.  Burke/''  and  other  really  great  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent day.  But  at  bottom,  the  Whiggism  of  his  poor  thin  littlo 
speeches  amounted  to  this  :  that  the  country  ought  to  be  treated 
to  successive  little  doses  of  democracy,  administered  only  by  Whig 
nobles  well  paid  for  the  trouble.  The  democracy  of  the  true 
democrats,  and  men  of  the  people,  was  more  distasteful  to  him 
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than  the  drugs  with  which  his  grandfather,  Count  de  Glyster,  had 
operated  so  happily  on  the  papal  and  monarchical  entrails  of  an- 
other age. 

Mr.  Augustus  De  Glyster  was  fairly  quizzed  by  the  more  Bo- 
hemian spirits  of  the  Academic.  But  he  was  treated  with  much 
consideration  by  the  corresponding  kind  of  Conservatives — the 
youths  whose  Conservatism  rested  on  a  humble  veneration  for  all 
squires  and  all  persons.  Neither  party  received  much  respect 
from  young  Jimkins,  a  Jew  attorney's  son,  who  was  pushing  his 
way  to  the  bar ; — a  little  black  fellow,  who  spoke  rapidly,  in 
marked  imitation  of  Macaulay,  and  who  showed  his  teeth  all  the 
time  he  was  haranguing,  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say  that  he 
would  like  to  make  them  meet  in  you.  Jimkins  was  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory,  but  an  "  advanced  Liberal/'  and  hoped,  after  beginning 
his  career  (where  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  finished  it,  but  that's 
a  joke)  at  the  Old  Bailey,  to  get  into  political  life  through  some 
big  Radical  borough.  Jimkins  had  all  the  cleverness  naturally 
developed  by  his  education.  He  had  ridden,  a-cock-horse,  on  the 
sticks  of  bailiffs  in  the  employ  of  his  excellent  father ;  he  used 
to  be  sent  out  on  holidays,  to  serve  writs,  for  a  treat,  and  had  been 
known  to  prefer  that  amusement  when  offered  a  shilling  warm 
bath  instead.  Such  a  young  man  was  marked  out  for  success  at 
the  bar  in  our  day,  and  I  see  that  Jimkins  is  a  prosperous  Q.C. 
now,  while  contemporaries  of  the  old  Acad.,  who  came  up  with 
honours  from  Oxford,  have  all  but  abandoned  the  hope  of  bread-and- 
butter.  In  confidential  moments,  under  the  generous  influence  of 
wine,  (the  property  of  a  bankrupt,  whose  affairs  had  passed  through 
the  paternal  office),  Jimkins  would  hint  that — strong  Liberal  as 
he  was — he  had  better  blood  in  his  veins  than  your  De  Glysters, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  with  all  their  airs  !  The  explanation  of  this 
was,  that  long  ago,  Moses  Jimkins,  senior,  had  been  employed  to 
assist  a  wicked  old  nobleman  in  getting  rid  of  a  lady  who  bothered 
him,  and  had  done  it  effectually,  by  marrying  her  (and  a  deuced 
large  item  was  charged  for  it  in  his  bill !)  himself.  The  lady 
always  maintained,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  and  all 
his  friends,  that  she  came  to  Mr.  Moses  Jimkins  in  the  condition 
in  which  Livia  came  to  Augustus,  and  the  younger  Moses  cherished 
the  facts  as  giving  him  an  inherited  claim  on  his  Grace.  Un- 
luckily, he  had  a  nose  so  distinctive,  that  it  would  have  made  you 
remark  him  in  Houndsditch,  and  that  troublesome  organ  has  cast 
a  shadow  over  his  life. 

Mr.  De  Glyster,  and  Mr.  Jimkins  represented  sufficiently  well 
at  the  Academic  the  polite  and  the  vulgar  forms  of  the  predomi- 
nant politics.  But  though  their  characters  were  curious,  their 
views  were  common-place,  and  for  something  out  of  the  beaten 
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track  you  had  to  look  to  others.  Most  speculative  writers  of  the 
day  had  a  little  kuot  of  believers  iu  the  Club,  who  swore  by  their 
authority,  aud  exaggerated  eveu  their  extravagances.  What  has 
become  of  the  Christian  Communists  of  that  period,  followers  of 
the  Reverend  Radolphus  Blazeley,  who  tried  to  enlist  Radicalism 
on  the  side  of  the  Church,  and  wrote  that  affecting  story  of  the  cob- 
bler who  caught  his  death  of  cold  while  sitting  up  to  make  a  pair  of 
shooting  boots  for  an  aristocrat's  gamekeeper  ?  Blazeley,  we  know, 
having  attracted  notice  as  a  "  poor  man's  friend/-'  soon  became  a 
rich  lord's  domestic  chaplain ;  has  risen  in  the  church,  and  now 
talks  about  himself  all  day  long  to  the  ladies  and  inferior  clergy 
of  a  Cathedral  town.  But  what  do  his  disciples  of  the  Academic 
think  of  him  and  his  doctrines  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Little 
Sumphey  used  to  worship  the  "  working  man  "  in  imitation  of 
Blazeley,  and  once  had  his  head  punched  by  a  drunken  bricklayer, 
while  he  was  engaged — to  use  a  cant  phrase  of  the  school — "  in 
putting  God  into  him."  Sumphey  believed  in  Blazeley ;  but  there 
was  one  youth  there,  a  gloomy  creature  of  some  brains,  who  was 
remarkable  even  in  early  life  for  believing  in  nobody  but  himself : 
a  form  of  egotism  not  common  among  the  vainest  men.  Unfortu- 
nately the  friends  of  Gruntley  never  quite  shared  his  faith  ;  and 
his  life  was  spent  in  a  painful  succession  of  attempts  to  prove  to 
each  of  them  separately  all  round,  that  he,  Gruntley,  was  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  any  of  the  rest  of  the  set.  It  had  been  Gruntley's  ill- 
luck  to  be  educated  at  once  beyond  his  faculties  and  his  position ; 
and  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  worse  misfortune  for  a  man,  than  the 
opposite  one  of  being  educated  below  both.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
may  grow,  and  improve,  and  finally  blossom  into  something ;  in 
the  former,  all  his  nature  is  in  flower  too  early,  and  is  stale  and 
decadent  by  noon-day.  >  Poor  Gruntley  never  knew  where  to  place 
himself  in  the  Academic.  He  was  sore  against  men  who  had  social 
advantages,  though  he  shared  their  culture,  and  he  could  not  re- 
concile himself  to  the  level  of  Jimkins,  and  Company,  although 
he  sympathised  with  their  passions. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Vere  Bisset's  experience  of  the  Aca- 
demic, as  communicated  to  Fulke  after  a  few  evenings,  then,  was 
that  w  the  mental  condition  of  the  youngsters  of  the  age  was  both 
confused  and  complex.  We  were  more  easily  divided  and  defined 
in  my  time/'  he  said,  "  But  you  boys  hold,  in  queer  combinations 
of  your  own,  doctrines  and  sympathies  that  in  the  last  age  would 
have  been  thought  incompatible  with  each  other.  You  have  no 
more  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  the  national  religion  than  Hume  or 
Gibbon,  but  you  cry  up  the  religious  clement  in  history,  and  scold 
the  world  for  the  want  of  a  faith  which  you  want  yourselves. 
You  are,  some  of  you,  at  once  feudal  in  sympathies,  and  radical  in 
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politics;  liberal  in  politics,  while  conservative  in  literature;  or 
conservative  in  politics,  while  liberal  in  literature.  Looking  at  the 
new  generation  is  to  me  like  looking  at  a  kaleidoscope.  I  am  puz- 
zled by  the  succession  of  combinations." 

A  curious  incident  at  the  Academic  precipitated  Mr.  Vere 
Bissefs  departure  from  town,  and,  for  the  moment,  alarmed  his 
friends. 

He  was  tranquilly  taking  his  coffee  and  cigar  with  Fulke,  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  during  a  pause  in  the  debate,  when  some  new 
arrivals  took  place,  and  suddenly  a  sharp,  metallic  voice  was  heard 
to  roar  out : — 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  good  fellow !  What  do  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  say  ?" 

The  voice  called  them  Herodoitus  and  Thucydeides. 

Everybody  turned,  and  looked  at  the  speaker.  Yes,  it  was  he ! 
There  he  was,  with  brow  of  brass,  and  lungs  of  leather ;  fluent, 
dogmatic,  shallow,  vulgar ;  the  typical,  literary  vulgarian  of  the 
age — the  irrepressible  Aniseed  Potts,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made  before.    The  man  went  on  : — 

"  Yes,  at  nineteen,  one  despises  Gibbon ;  but,  afterwards,  when  one 
has  read  his  authorities,  one  comes  to  see  what  a  lot  he  had  in  him  \" 

"  I  feel  a  little  ill  to-night,  Fulke,"  said  Mr.  Vere  Bisset,  in  a 
low  tone.    ee  I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  hotel." 

Fulke  jumped  up  at  once,  sent  a  swift  waiter  for  a  cab,  and, 
giving  his  friend  his  arm,  got  into  the  cab  after  him. 

As  they  were  driving  towards  Thomas's,  in  Berkeley  Square, 
Mr.  Vere  Bisset  revived  a  little,  and  a  sudden  fit  of  laughing,  which 
came  on  in  Bond  Street,  seemed  to  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 
When  they  arrived,  the  attendance  of  his  old  servant,  and  a  glass 
of  mulled  claret,  with  a  rusk,  revived  him  still  more.  But, 
next  morning,  he  announced  to  Fulke  that  he  should  start  for 
Vereshall  that  afternoon;  and  they  parted  with  the  under- 
standing that  Fulke  was  to  join  him  at  that  ancestral  seat  in  a 
fortnight.  The  attack  of  Pottitis  (a  name  invented  by  Fulke  for 
the  occasion,)  passed  off  altogether,  in  native  air;  and  the  old 
gentleman's  first  letter  the  day  after  he  arrived,  announced  his  al- 
most complete  convalescence.  "  I  have  re-read  Parr's  Preface  to 
Bellendenus,"  he  informed  our  hero,  "just  to  take  the  taste  of 
that  dreadful  fellow  out  of  my  mouth.  You  are  young,  and  strong, 
but,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  must  not  trifle  with  my  constitution." 

The  interval  of  time  between  Mr.  Vere  Bisset's  departure,  and 
Fulke's  joining  him  in  the  country,  hung  muchjmore  heavily  than 
time  usually  did  upon  Fulke's  hands.  A  pleasant  clement  in  your 
life  is  often  a  more  disturbing  element  than  even  a  misfortune. 
The  paternal  kindness  of  his  namesake,  and  his  sympathy  in  tastes, 
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had  made  a  great  impression  on  him ;  while  the  refinement  and 
attainments  of  the  veteran  seemed  more  impressive  after  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years,  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done.  Mr.  Vere  Bisset  was  not,  indeed,  as  regarded  social  tone, 
different  from  men  like  Fulke's  own  father,  or  the  kind  of  men 
with  whom  alone  he  had  consorted.  But,  then,  he  was  a  man  of 
learning  and  talents,  and  very  different  in  the  other  respect  from 
all  but  a  chosen  few  of  those  whom  the  accidents  of  life  had  thrown 
Fulke  among  since  his  arrival  in  London.  His  friendship  rather 
spoiled  Fulke  for  the  company  of  our  acquaintances  Scrumpkins  of 
the  Flying  Mail,  and  Bumpshaw,  of  the  same  journal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Aniseed  Pottses,  and  that  stamp  of  writer  with 
whom  Fulke  was  already  almost  at  open  war.  In  some  other  re- 
spects, Fulke  was  becoming  dissatisfied,  and  experiencing  the  re- 
action natural  after  a  too  keen  indulgence  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
intellectual  passion  of  boyhood.  Where  was  the  juvenile  admira- 
tion that  had  sent  him  rushing  into  the  arms  of  Plumer  Hay? 
He  hardly  ever  met  Hay  now,  and  Hay  was  colder  to  him  when 
they  did  meet,  precisely  because  Fulke  himself  had  now  begun  to 
"  succeed"  a  little,  in  his  turn.  Douglas  explained  it  by  ob- 
serving that  Hay  was  a  "  conscious  impostor,"  whose  real  name 
was  Plummer,  and  who  called  himself  Plumer  Hay  only  because  it 
looked  better  on  a  title-page.  Then,  again,  Scrum  knew  of  this 
intimacy  of  Fulke's  with  his  new  friend,  and  had  a  sulky  suspicion 
that  it  would  change  Fulke  for  the  worse,  politically  and  socially. 

"Don't  tie  yourself  to  a  corpse,  Bisset,"  the  little  fellow  said, 
one  evening  when  Fulke  had  looked  in  at  the  office  of  the  Flying 
Mail  for  books  to  review. 

"  Why  should  I  be  likely  to  select  such  a  Mezentian  fate  ?" 
inquired  my  hero. 

"  Aristocracy  in  all  its  forms  is  doomed  in  this  country,"  said 
Scrum,  solemnly ;  from  which  Fulke  saw  that  Scrum,  (who  had 
been  occasionally  at  the  Academic  of  late,)  was  referring  to  his 
friendship  with  Vere  Bisset.  For,  Scrum  had  once  been  a  sub- 
editor in  Vere  Bisset's  county,  and  knew  the  politics  of  every- 
body in  it. 

"  But,  by-the-byc,"  said  the  editor,  suddenly,  1 1  where  the 
deuce  is  Lemnos,  and  who  does  it  belong  to  ?  One  of  our  men-of- 
war  captains  in  the  Mediterranean  has  had  a  row  with  the 
Governor,  and  has  landed  a  force,  and  bullied  him  a  bit.  Here's 
the  whole  story  in  a  letter  to  a  French  paper.  Will  you  just  go 
into  the  next  room — (I  can  give  you  an  hour-and-a-half,) — and  do 
us  three-quarters  of  a  column  of  leader?  Facts  not  fully  known 
yet,"  added  Scrum;  "  safe  line;  hope  no  outrage  has  been  com- 
mitted; war  to  be  deprecated ;  but  honour  of  British  flag  in  all 
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cases  to  be  maintained.  Good-bye,  Bisset,"  he  concluded,  pushing 
his  contributor  into  a  neighbouring  den  supplied  with  writing 
materials,  "ring  for  printer's  boy  as  you  want  him,  and  order  S. 
and  B.  if  so  inclined  !" 

And,  for  the  time  at  least,  little  Scrumpkins's  soreness  disap- 
peared, for  he  knew  that  Fulke  would  ' '  touch  the  question  with  a 
light  hand,"  and  "  throw  in  a  dash  of  local  colour." 

It  was  a  delicious  change  from  hard,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exciting  work,  for  Fulke  to  find  himself,  soon  after  this,  bowling 
through  the  southern  parts  of  England,  to  the  old  home  which  Mr. 
Vere  Bisset  loved  as  Cicero  loved  the  ancestral  home  near  the 
meeting  of  the  Eibrenus  and  the  Liris.  Here,  like  the  father  of 
the  orator,  (in  the  fine  description  from  which  I  have  taken  my 
latest  motto,)  cetatem  egit  in  litteris,  now  that  he  was  getting  tired 
of  foreign  rambles.  As  Fulke  rolled  on  in  the  train  towards  this 
old  seat,  everything  was  favourable  to  him ;  a  soft,  autumnal  air, 
through  which  came  the  delicious  rich  smell  of  wide  sweeps  of  red 
clover ;  and  a  keen  feeling  of  the  newness  of  the  scenery,  natural  to 
one  to  whom  northern  scenery  was  strange,  and  who  had  changed 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  alternately  fierce  and  tender  heat,  or 
raw,  teasing  cold — (so  un -pleasant  because  it  seems  so  unreason- 
able there,) — for  the  freshness,  the  richness,  the  mixture  of  garden 
beauty  with  touches  of  wild  beauty  of  Old  England.  Congley,  the 
post-town  of  his  friend,  was  reached  before  dark,  and  he  passed 
up  the  avenue  in  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent  for  him,  in 
time  to  see  Vereshall  by  the  daylight.  It  was  a  sixteenth-cen- 
tury chateau,  of  the  French  and  Scottish  type,  built  by  a  Vere  who 
had  served  in  the  continental  wars,  and  decked  with  those  dear  lit- 
tle "  extinguisher  turrets,"  which,  while  giving  so  much  lightness 
of  effect  to  the  higher  parts  of  a  house,  throw  over  it  the  charm  of 
the  associations  of  a  past  age.  The  additions  of  later  times  had 
not  destroyed  the  antique  effect,  both  domestic  and  military,  of  a 
style  reflecting  at  once,  the  last  memories  of  the  feudal  time,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  time  of  modern  comfort  and  civilisation. 
The  door  was  on  the  left  as  you  approached  the  front,  and  over  it, 
in  a  square  recess,  on  a  block  of  stone,  was  the  coat-of-arms  which 
commemorated  the  alliance  of  the  heiress  of  Vere  with  the  founder 
of  the  Vere  Bissets — "Bisset  quartered  with  Vere," — beneath 
which  the  initials  H.B.,  and  E.  V.  were  harmoniously  entwined. 
Grand  the  place  was  not ;  still  less  was  it  "  big ;"  but  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  expressive  of  the  true  character  of  the  family — 
ancient,  substantial,  gentle,  with  an  air  of  quaintness,  but  the 
quaintness  of  old  poetry. 

Vere  Bisset  was  at  the  door  to  bid  his  guest  welcome  to 
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Vereshall,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  library  fire  to  warm  him- 
self, till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  They  dined  tete-a-tete, 
and  retired  early.  As  Fulke  lay  in  bed  in  his  room,  luxuriously 
dozing  off,  after  the  fatigues  of  travel,  the  last  thing  he  saw  was 
the  flicker  of  the  red  fire  playing  upon  "Bisset  quarterly  with 
Vere/'  which  was  painted  upon  the  front  of  the  chimney-piece. 
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There  are  two  men  in  this  world  whom  the  present  writer  is 
terribly  afraid  of.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  people  whom 
I  am  afraid  of  relatively,  but  none  whom  I  hold  in  such  awful 
dread — looking  on  them  as  Frankenstein  did  upon  his  unpleasant 
monster — as  the  two  aforesaid.  I  am  afraid,  naturally,  of  my  dentist. 
He  is  a  bland  man,  and  smiles  upon  me  with  a  set  of  teeth  which 
his  own  art  has  preserved  faultless.  I  shudder  when  I  meet  him 
in  the  street,  for  I  know  that  he  is  rubbing  his  hands  and  speculat- 
ing grimly  on  the  time  when  1  shall  sit,  a  prisoner  of  despair,  in 
his  padded  chair,  and  shall  read,  or  pretend  to  read,  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine/''  to  keep  my  spirits  up  till 
the  moment  of  torture  arrives.  I  am  afraid  of  the  obsequious 
man  who  sells  me  articles  of  raiment  and  sumptuous  attire,  for  I 
know  that  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  be  confronted  with  an 
enormous  bill,  and  shall  not  have  wherewithal  to  pay.  And  I 
stand  in  great  awe  of  the  majestic  one  who  condescends  to  stand 
behind  my  chair  at  the  banquets  of  the  mighty,  unto  which  I  am 
sometimes  bidden.  I  know  that  he  looks  upon  me  as  a  "  literary 
gent,"  and  an  interloper  amongst  the  people  who  are  clothed  in 
purple,  and  I  know,  too,  that  he  has  never  forgiven  me  for  daring 
to  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer  at  the  table  of  Sir  Barney  Bumptious, 
the  great  contractor.  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  my  poor  relations,  of 
whom,  God  wot,  I  possess  a  regular  clan.  Of  course,  every  man 
with  a  well-regulated  mind  must  confess  the  same  fear.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  meet,  when  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Yellowboy  of  the 
Blues,  a  faded,  worn-out  object,  with  a  drooping  eye  and  oft- 
cleaned  hat,  who  persists  in  thrusting  his  acquaintance  upon  me, 
and  begging  a  loan — such  is  his  facetious  term  for  that  which  is 
never  repaid — in  the  sacred  name  of  relationship.  I  am  parlous 
afraid  of  my  clerical  director — him  with  the  Low  Church  tendencies, 
who  feels  my  religious  pulse  and,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  delivers 
me  over  to  Gehenna.  And  I  am  afraid,  too,  of  my  bore,  who  fixes 
me  by  the  button-hole  when  I  am  in  a  hurry  and  details  two-days- 
old  news  till,  like  the  "  wedding  guest,"  I  beat  my  breast,  for  I 
hear  the  loud  screech  of  the  whistle,  and  I  know  that  I  have  missed 
my  train,  and  that  Julia  is  waiting  for  me  on  the  platform.  But 
these  arc  minor  objects  of  dread  in  comparison  with  the  two  con- 
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-cerning  whom  you  shall  learn.  With  one  more  they  would  re- 
semble the  three  men  who  laid  their  Hebrew  heads  together  "  to 
devise  devices  against  J eremiah,  and  to  make  his  life  a  torment  to 
him/''  One  is  the  editor  of  a  provincial  thunderer,  who  puts  into 
Jiis  paper  my  poor  writings,  adding  thereto  criticisms  of  no  kindly 
nature.  The  other  is  my  dear  friend  Tommy  Hawk,  who  hath  "  a 
pretty  •wit,"  and  tears  my  pathos  to  tatters,  and  finds  fault  with 
my  grammar,  and  savagely  derides  my  humble  attempts  at  wit. 
And  well  do  I  know  that  both  of  these,  but  especially  the  latter, 
will,  when  they  see  the  heading  of  the  article,  gird  themselves  to 
the  combat  and  cry  "  Ha,  ha  !  Here  is  the  old  business  over 
again  !"  "  Ecce  iterum  Crispinus  !"  will  be  the  classical  remark  of 
one  who  has  never  seen  Juvenal  except  in  Mr.  Bonn's  excellent 
translation,  but  who  talks  of  that  satirist  and  Horace  (iC  Old  H.," 
as  he  profanely  styles  the  Roman  writer  of  Vers  de  Societe)  as  if  he 
were  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  them  twice  a  week  in  the  flesh. 
Pleasantly  will  he  remind  me  that  I  have  chosen  a  most  original 
subject ;  one  that  has  never  been  written  on  before,  and  that  the 
hush  of  expectation  which  pervades  the  literary  world  is  only  equal 
to  that  which  heralded  the  Laureate's  last  beautiful  creation.  This 
is  the  kindly  friend  who  reminds  me  that  my  French  has  been 
learnt  at  the  same  school  at  which  the  young  person  mentioned  in 
Chaucer  picked  up  the  knowledge  of  continental  tongues — that  of 
"  Stratford  atte  Bowe."  And  it  is  he  who  hints  that  I  am  indebted 
to  a  careful  study  of  Lempriere  for  the  classical  quotations  which 
I  sometimes  use.  And  now  he  will  think  that  he  has  me  on  the 
hip ;  that  he  has  caught  me  in  the  act  of  "  misusing  the  King's 
Press  most  damnably/'' 

Well,  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  I  have  chosen  for  a  few 
moments'  chat  is  not  an  eminently  original  one ;  but  can  any  man 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  that  he  has  discovered  any 
original  subject  whereon  to  descant?  The  Oecumenical  Council! 
Setting  aside  the  fact  that  no  one — not  even  the  "  Times  *  corres- 
pondent— seems  to  know  what  the  whole  business  means,  there  is 
just  the  trifling  objection  that  councils  of  the  kind  have  been  held 
before,  and  with  about  the  same  results ;  that  they  have  been  held 
when  Rome  was  an  Imperial  Beauty,  exulting  in  the  mastery  of  the 
world ;  when,  in  u  blameless  Arthur's  "  time,  she  was  "  the  slowly- 
fading  mistress  of  the  world/'  and  when  the  Papal  toe  was  kissed 
by  haughty  emperors,  and  the  Papal  heel  set  firmly  upon  the  neck 
of  a  Barbarossa ;  and  that  one  is  being  held  now,  when  the  Im- 
perial City,  like  a  poor,  withered  beauty,  is  trying  to  smile  and 
sparkle  in  the  midst  of  ruin  and  decay.  Certes,  I  think  nothing 
original  will  arrive  till  that  new  moon  which  the  German  astro- 
nomers predict  rises  before  our  astonished  view,  and  then,  haply, 
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it  will  be  time  for  us  to  get  ready  for  that  long,  dark  journey  from 
which  we  shall  never  come  back. 

It  is  one  of  my  weaknesses  to  be  fond  of  noticing  people  and 
things  whilst  I  take  my  walks  abroad ;  and,  when  doing  so,  I  know 
not  which  to  imitate  of  the  rival  philosophers  of  old — the  one  who 
laughed  and  treated  "  poor  little  Life  "  as  an  immense  joke,  or  the 
weeping  one  who  thought  that  it  was  very  much  more  like  a 
tragedy  than  a  burlesque.  It  is  a  solemn  task,  but  it  is  an  instruc- 
tive one  withal,  to  speculate  as  to  the  histories  of  the  various 
common  men  and  women  one  meets  in  the  London  streets.  Jost- 
ling one  way  through  crowded  Chepe ;  sauntering  listlessly  along 
favoured  Piccadilly ;  rubbing  elbows  with  the  costermonger  of 
Shoreditch ;  standing,  awe-struck,  before  that  calm,  majestic  crea- 
ture, the  Ilegent  Street  dandy,  it  is  impossible  to  help  speculating 
upon  what  lies  behind  the  array  of  masks — what  ambitious,  what 
soaring  hope,  what  deep  speculations,  what  ruined  chances.  And 
there  is  no  more  favourable  exercising  ground,  I  take  it,  for  these 
"winged  coursers  of  the  mind'''  than  an  Omnibus.  The  railway 
train  is,  by  far,  too  hurried  an  affair  to  give  aught,  save  the  most 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  life.  By  the  time  that  you  have  begun  to 
speculate  about  the  life-history  of  your  neighbours  the  train  has 
run  into  the  station  and  you  see  them  no  more.  The  people  who 
frequent  the  penny  steamboats  never  seem  to  have  any  history; 
they  are  like  lay  figures.  But  your  omnibus,  whether  you  elect  to 
mount  to  the  "  knife-board  "  or  prefer  the  more  select  inside,  gives 
you  plenty  of  time  to  speculate,  and  plenty  of  'pabulum  to  speculate 
on. 

We  will  start,  then,  this  fine  morning  from  some  suburban 
village — the  rus  in  urbe — dear  to  the  well-to-do  citizen's  heart, 
and  we  will  amuse  ourselves  with  making  histories  for  these  good 
people,  who  are  our  fellow-travellers  on  the  way  to  town.  And, 
first,  remark  that  respectable,  well-clad,  and  important  personage 
who  has  taken  the  seat  by  the  door,  which  is  his  almost  by  right, 
for  he  has  used  it  many  a  long  year.  He  is  the  counterpart  of 
that  well-known  king  of  the  road  for  whom  the  box-seat  was  re- 
served in  the  coaching  days  of  old,  and  whose  oracular  dicta  were 
received  with  awe  and  admiration  by  all  the  youngsters  in  the 
commercial  room.  There  is  a  fine  flavour  of  model  respectability 
about  this  first  arrival,  and  he  treats  the  present  writer  to  that 
glance  of  contempt,  mingled  with  ferocity,  which  says,  "  I  don't 
know  who  you  may  be,  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  me :  I  am  a 
respectable  merchant,  well  known  on  'Change,  and  my  word  is  as 
good  as  my  bond."  For  this  man  it  is  easy  enough  to  frame  a 
1  history  :  he  has  worked  all  his  life ;  he  has  ascended  the  business 
ladder  step  by  step,  and  he  will  die  in  harness  !  He  has  a  profound 
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contempt  for  foreigners,  amongst  whom  he  classes  Frenchmen  and 
Sandwich  Islanders  alike,  and  he  thinks  that  no  literary  perform- 
ance of  the  day  is  eqnal  to  that  money  article  which  issues  daily 
from  Printing-house  Square.  Poetry  and  painting,  unless  they 
pay  remarkably  well,  he  treats  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  coarse 
old  Hanoverian  King  did.  And  in  the  same  category  of  hate  he  i& 
equally  inclined  to  include  anything  that  will  not  make  money. 
He  will  spend  most  of  this  day  as  he  has  spent  all  the  days  of  his 
life — shut  up  in  a  gloomy  office  in  that  mysterious  place,  the  city, 
watching  the  markets  closely,  from  which  he  will  presently  sally 
and  convey  his  eyeglass  and  unimpeachable  broadcloth  on  to 
'Change,  and  there,  amidst  the  crowd  of  hawks  and  falcons  and 
kites,  he  will  do  his  best  to  push  his  fortune,  conscious  that  royalty 
in  stone  is  looking  down  and  approving  his  efforts.  Ask  any  man 
on  'Change  concerning  him  and  he  will  express  unfeigned  surprise. 
"  Not  know  Mr.  Jones  ?  Worth  his  thousands,  sir,  and  the  safest 
man  out."  And  working  men  will  say,  as  he  passes,  "  See  that 
chap,  Bill  ?  Self-made  man ;  rose  from  nothing."  Of  this  latter 
fact  my  fellow-traveller  is  in  no  wise  ashamed :  he  is  anything  but 
a  snob  at  heart,  and  is  much  too  proud  of  being  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  began  to  mount  the 
ladder  with  bare  feet.  He  will  remind  his  guests  of  it,  much  to 
Miss  Araminta's  disgust,  at  his  dinner-table,  and  ten  to  one  but 
he  will  bring  that  insufferable  bore,  Whittington,  on  the  conversa- 
tional carpet  before  the  evening  is  over.  I  can  fancy  what  he  will 
do  when  this  same  omnibus  has  taken  him  back  to  Ingot  Villa  to- 
night :  he  will  dine  peaceably,  and  take  his  pint  of  port  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  knows  that  the  royal  wine  is  fast  disappearing. 
After  that  he' will  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room  and  pretend  to  listen 
to  his  girl's  music  and  mamma's  innocent  prattle  about  household 
affairs ;  but,  ere  long,  there  will  be  stentorious  sounds  heard  be- 
hind the  "  Times,"  and  my  friend  will  be  dreaming  of  gold.  In  a 
way  he  submits  to  social  martyrdom.  He  will  suffer  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  drag  him  forth  to  dances  and  "evenings,"  where, 
while  Araminta  flirts  and  mamma  talks  mild  scandal,  he  will  fasten 
on  a  fellow-victim  and  talk  shop.  Though  he  hates  music  he  will 
be  seen  at  the  "  Monday  Popular,"  and,  while  that  wondrous  player, 
Madame  Norman-Ncruda,  is  witching  her  hearers  with  her  mar- 
vellous playing,  his  face  will  bespeak  intense  boredom  and  melan- 
choly. He  will  even  lend  himself  to  the  religious  performance  at 
St.  Simeon  Stylites,  though  the  smell  of  the  incense  makes  him 
sick,  and  the  myriad  of  candles  dazzle  his  eyes,  and  the  intoning 
well-nigh  deafens  him.  All  this  will  he  do,  and  much  more  in  that 
well-known  character,  the  respectable  British  father;  but  all  the  while 
his  mind  is  busy  with  one  thing  :  it  is  not  with  the  flirtations  of  his 
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girls — he  lets  mamma  attend  to  them — not  with  their  amusements 
and  gaieties ;  he  can  neither  appreciate  nor  understand  them ;  it  is 
simply  busy  with  the  day's  money  article ;  for,  with  the  Northern 
Farmer,  he  knows  that  love  and  such  things  come  and  go,  but  that 
"  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  and  proputty,  proputty  graws." 

Dreamers  like  myself,  say  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of 
music  running  through  every  man's  life,  like  the  theme  which 
ripples  through  the  sonatas  of  the  great  masters.  Sometimes 
the  air  is  in  a  very  plaintive  minor.  Sometimes  it  is  hurried  and 
irregular,  breaking  out  at  odd  intervals,  like  church  bells  heard 
when  the  wind  rises  and  falls.  A  wild  mad  capriccio  sometimes, 
which  threatens  to  leap  over  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  and 
anon  a  funereal  march,  which  the  heart  is  beating  to  the  grave. 
But,  with  our  friend  here,  it  is  "  0  Bella  eta  del  oro  "  :  and  more- 
over, it  is  not  quite  a  song  without  words,  that  is  ringing  in  his 
ears  day  and  night,  for  the  music  of  his  life  shapes  itself  into  the 
cho  rus, 

"  Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold  ; 
Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolled, 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold  ; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold; 
Stolen,  borrow' d,  squander' d,  doled, 
Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould. 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold. 
Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

And  to  that  dismal  dirge  my  fellow  traveller  will  hug  it,  when 
Death,  with  a  polite  grin,  will  kindly  offer  to  ease  him  of  his  bur- 
den, and  then  let  us  hope  that  he  may  "  make  a  good  end  on't," 
justly  thinking  "  that  the  rich,  by  easy  trips,  may  go  to  heaven, 
whereas  the  poor  and  lowly  must  work  their  passage,  as  they  do 
in  ships/' 

"While  I  have  thus  been  prosing,  the  omnibus  has  gradually 
been  filled,  and  now,  I  have  quite  a  gallery  of  faces  to  choose 
from.  But  there  is  something  in  the  slight  pale  girl  who  has  just 
entered,  which  at  once  chains  my  attention,  though  she  is  a 
common  object  of  the  omnibus,  and  people  do  not  much  trouble 
themselves  to  speculate  about  such  as  her.  '  Daily  Governess/ 
that  is  written  plainly  in  every  line  of  her  poor  face,  in  every  thread 
of  her  mourning,  in  every  glance  of  her  appealing  eyes.  Is  it 
hard,  think  you,  to  make  a  history  for  her  ?  Alas,  no  !  And  it 
is  a  story  that  should  be  written  in  tears.  But  methinks,  I  hear 
my  friends,  mentioned  aforetime,  jocosely  deriding  me  here. 
X{  Humbug/'  is  their  courteous  comment.  "We  all  know,  that 
all  this  business  about  the  starving  governess  is  all  very  well  in 
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a  novel,  and  to  make  the  gallery  blubber;  governesses  now-a-days 
are  well  paid,  and  take  their  position,  and  like  it." 

All  very  well,  mei  fratres  dilecti,  but  will  you  tell  me  that  a 
lady,  purely  born,  delicately  bred,  will  take  the  position  of  a  daily 
governess  from  choice.  Let  me  tell  you  the  history  of  this  poor, 
white-faced  girl,  so  patient  and  so  sad  in  her  mourning.  It  is  the 
old,  old  story.  Her  earliest  recollections,  poor  thing,  are  of  the 
pretty  little  vicarage  in  the  country,  afar  from  the  noise  and  blare 
of  the  big,  cruel,  heartless  city,  that  stuns  and  frightens  her. 
She  has  memories  which  she  hugs  close  to  her  heart,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  of  the  gentle,  simple-hearted  father,  who  was  the 
guide  and  stay  of  the  family,  for  the  mother  had  gone  and  left 
them  alone;  of  the  brave,  frank-hearted  boy — her  brother,  who  was 
kept  at  the  university,  by  dint  of  much  pinching  and  contrivance, 
and  sunnier  memories,  perchance,  than  these,  of  one  summer 
evening,  when  her  head  lay  pillowed  on  a  strong  man's  shoulder, 
and  joy -bells  were  ringing  in  her  heart,  and  there  was  bluer 
sapphire  in  the  sky,  a  greener  emerald  in  the  sea,  and  a  maiden's 
first  love — the  cause  of  it  all.  And  then,  the  shadow  of  death 
was  over  the  tiny  household,  and  the  orphans  were  left  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life,  unaided,  alone,  he  to  seek  his  fortune  far  away,  she 
to  answer  and  accept  the  most  likely  looking  of  the  advertisements 
in  the  '  Times  * ;  and  cruellest  blow  of  all,  the  man  who  had 
vowed  to  love  and  remember  her  made  no  sign,  and  all  the  trea- 
sured hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  maiden's  heart  crumbled  into 
dust,  as  did  the  visions  which  brave  Sir  Galahad  saw  in  quest 
of  the  Grail.  Her  face  will  tell  you  what  her  life  is  now.  She 
is  so  far  independent,  indeed,  that  she  is  not  bound  to  any  one 
family.  But  come  storm,  come  shine,  she  has  to  plod  on  her 
dreary  errand,  sick  at  heart,  friendless,  unprotected. 

There  are  some  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  world, 
so,  in  some  homes,  she  will  be  treated  humanely,  and  a  kind- 
hearted  mother  will  speak  comfortably  to  her,  and  give  her 
bite  and  sup  over  and  above  her  miserable  wage.  But  in 
many  a  home,  ill-bred  insolence  and  purse-proud  vulgarity  will 
make  her  know  her  place,  John  Thomas,  who  is  a  coward  at 
heart,  and  a  snob  withal,  will  stare  down  from  his  serene  height 
at  the  "young  person/'  and  wonder  why  she  does  not  ring  the 
servants'  bell,  and  he  will  shake  with  ridicule,  from  his  powdered 
head  to  his  shapely  calves,  as  he  inspects  her  alpaca  umbrella,  and 
much-worn  goloshes.  The  maid-servants  can  hardly  bring  them- 
selves to  be  decently  civil,  and  Maddline  Fifine,  whose  days  and 
nights  are  devoted  to  the  agreeable  and  moral  work  of  Mons. 
Dumas  Fils,  when  she  is  not  engaged  in  tiring  her  mistrrssos' 
hair,  will  sniff  scornfully,  and  gather  in  her  skirts,  as  she  pusses 
vol  iv.  48 
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the  poor  faded  figure  who  is  only  a  governess.  And  then,  there  is 
the  never-ending  music  lesson,  the  fine  torture  of  standing  over 
little  Miss  Alice,  while  she  grinds  away  at  "  Trab,  Trab,"  and  of 
counting  one,  two,  three,  four,  till  the  brain  is  numb,  and  the 
heart  is  sick.  And  the  scornful  remarks  of  that  Pharisee,  the 
British  mother,  who  never  is  satisfied,  "  and  really  thinks  that  Clara 
is  making  such  little  progress,  that  she  must  change  her  gover- 
ness."" Ah,  poor  young  person  !  for  that  is  the  name,  I  believe, 
which  respectability  accords  to  such  as  thee. 

It  was  hard  enough  to  have  to  turn  out  from  a  home  where 
"  love  made  all  things  bright."  It  is  harder  still,  on  the  cold 
winter's  night,  in  the  rain  and  snow,  to  return  heart- sick  and 
wearied  to  the  cheerless  room,  peopled  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
past.  Hard  to  look  up  to  the  lighted  windows,  and  to  hear  the 
sound  of  merry  laughter,  to  see  the  reflection  on  the  blinds  of  two 
who  are  playing  that  pretty  game  of  love,  which  you  played  so 
long  ago.  Hard  to  meet  the  London  clergyman  with  his  well- 
clad  merry  children,  and  to  say,  I  was  once  like  these.  Ah, 
well !  if  this  were  a  novel  now,  and  not  stern  reality,  I  should 
say,  things  will  clear  up  by  and  by ;  and  one  day  when  you  are 
brooding  alone  with  care,  a  long-lost  step  will  sound  in  your  ear, 
and  a  well-loved  arm  strain  you  in  its  grasp,  and  a  voice  that  has 
been  as  the  voice  of  the  dead,  will  be  pouring  out  explanations  and 
cries  for  pardon,  and  vows  of  love  all  in  a  breath,  and  you  will 
soon  be  not  a  person  any  longer,  but  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Meanwhile  the  daily  round  must  be  gone  through,  and  the  relics 
of  the  lost  be  brought  out  and  wept  over ;  and  one  little  picture, 
which  will  never  leave  her,  fondled  and  kissed.  And  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  my  friend,  the  conductor,  for  whose  wit  and  sharpness 
I  have  a  great  admiration,  is  especially  civil  to  the  poor  governess ; 
and  hands  her  out  of  the  omnibus,  like  a  Paladin ;  and  who  shall 
say,  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  dead  ? 

And  now,  on  the  same  principle  that  people  are  made  to  laugh 
at  the  "  Area  Belle,"  after  they  have  been  weeping  over  the 
"  Willow  Copse,"  let  me  see  if  there  is  no  comic  side  to  this,  my 
journey. 

My  fellow  philosopher  of  the  laughing  face  would  find  much 
to  keep  him  on  the  broad  grin.  There  is  the  chivalrous  young 
fellow  just  mentioned,  who  makes  abstruse  calculations  on 
a  board,  like  a  magnified  school-boy,  and  utters  an  unceasing 
monologue  of  "Bank,  Charing-Cross,  Circus/''  He  is  a  source 
of  never-ending  amusement.  Pie  is  a  witty  youth,  and  a  sarcastic; 
and  having  graduated  in  the  streets,  he  is  a  linguist  of  no  mean 
order.  Between  him  and  the  driver  there  exists  a  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  of  which  the  key-note  seems  to  be,  '  D'ye 
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hear,  Bill  V3  By  reason  of  irascible  old  gentlemen,  who  will 
prod  him  violently  in  the  chest,  and  suspicious  old  ladies  who 
deem  him  incapable  of  giving  the  correct  change,  this  young  man's 
life  is  often  made  a  trial  to  him.  But  he  has  learnt  an  art,  which 
is  not  always  taught  in  the  highest  society — that  of  keeping  his 
temper.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  he  addresses  the  British  matron 
behind  her  back,  as  "  a  hold  cat/''  but  that  is  only  pleasantry. 
Or  sometimes  too  my  friend  the  driver,  when  he  is  in  a  hurry, 
uses  sharp  language  to  his  assistant,  such  as,  "  Now  then,  Jim, 
are  you  going  to  be  all  day  gettin'  them  people  out,  any  one  would 
think  you  was  a  pickm'  'em  out,  like  periwinkles  with  a  pin/" 
Foreigners  are  this  young  man's  special  detestation ;  and  every 
one  knows,  or  ought  to  know  the  story,  how  that  a  slight  differ- 
ence once  arose  between  a  Frenchman  and  a  conductor,  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  fare. 

"  Fourpence,'"  said  the  conductor. 

"  Treepence/'  answered  the  traveller,  blandly. 

"  Fourpence/3  roared  the  conductor,  holding  up  four  fingers. 

"  Treepence/'  was  the  calm  reply. 

In  despair,  the  baffled  cad  appealed  to  the  company. 

"  Can  any  lady  or  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  oblige  me  with  the 

French  for  a  •  fool?"    (The  adjective,  which  I  have  omitted,  I 

am  afraid  had  reference  to  that  fluid,  which  is  proverbially  thicker 
than  water) . 

One  might  fill  the  present  number  of  St.  James3  with  stories 
of  the  conductor's  wit ;  but  our  readers  are  referred  to  the  sketches 
of  Mr.  JoTm  Leech,  who  was  the  constant  friend  and  loving  deli- 
neator of  his  eccentricities.  It  is  a  hard  life,  and  a  monotonous 
one,  that  this  my  humble  friend  leads ;  and  yet,  he  does  not  seem 
so  unhappy  as  might  be  expected.  It  pleases  many  a  man  who 
lolls  through  his  life  in  the  club  smoking-room,  and  thinks  that 
half-an-hour's  stroll  in  the  Park  is  a  hard  day's  work,  to  grumble 
and  sneer  at  life.  Diogenes,  with  his  Tub,  said  not  half  as  many 
hard  things  of  the  world,  as  these  rose-leaf  cynics  do,  though  I 
fancy  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  differ  about  the  tub,  and 
would  prefer  a  Hansom  for  the  purpose  of  travelling. 

But,  my  poor  friend,  on  the  omnibus  step,  has  no  time  for 
thought,  no  time  to  grumble.  Men  who  work  like  horses  for  six 
days,  sometimes  consecrate  the  seventh  day  to  general  grumbling 
and  discontent.  But  the  conductor  works  quite  as  hard  on  that 
day  of  rest,  as  all  the  week ;  and  a  holiday  to  him  is  like  an  angePs 
visit,  indeed.  Then,  he  is  drunken  and  dissipated,  say  the  irre- 
pressible fault-finders,  who  could  not  live  a  day  in  Elysium  itself, 
without  finding  fault  with  the  climate  or  something.  Look  at  the 
life  the  man  leads,  and  wonder  then,  if  you  can,  at  his  tendency 
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to  "  wrap  himself  round  "  something  warm  and  liquid.  Exposed 
to  all  weather,  frozen  to  the  box,  wet  to  the  skin,  and  unable  to 
change  his  clothes,  what  wonder  that  he  should  try  and  keep 
himself  alive  with  a  little  alcoholic  stimulant.  Deprived  of  every 
pleasure,  his  being  only  the  melancholy  task  of  taking  people  to 
amusements,  which  he  can  no  more  enter  into,  than  the  Peri  could 
into  paradise,  his  "  sole  remaining  joy  "  is  found  in  a  few 
hurried  moments  at  the  public-house.  And  spite  of  all  the  draw- 
backs, the  man  is  genial,  and  very  often  well-informed.  Trust 
hiu  for  knowing  the  newest  information  about  this  murder  and 
that  burglary,  and  sometimes  most  musical,  as  my  friend  here, 
who  will  whistle  "  Dites  Lui "  in  a  way  to  charm  M.  Offenbach 
himself.  It  is  not  often,  I  fancy,  that  he  finds  himself  shrined  in 
poetry,  but  I  feel  strangely  inclined  this  moment,  to  let  my  thoughts 
weave  themselves  in  unison  with  the  rattle  of  the  omnibus,  into 
what  Landor  calls  "  Galloping  hexameter,  pentameter  cantering 
after."    Let  us  see  how  it  will  look,  this  Lay  of  the  Conductor  : — 

"  Oft  have  I  sat,  and  watched,  from  the  perilous  height  of  the  knifeboard, 

Thee,  and  thy  customs  strange,  wonderful  omnibus  cad ! 

Passing  with  bated  breath  Tyburnia,  home  of  the  mighty, 

Or  where,  under  the  Bar,  surges  the  river  of  life. 

Keen  are  the  shafts  of  thy  wit,  as  the  blast  of  the  stinging  nor'-easter. 

Oft  doth  the  victim  writhe  under  thy  merciless  tongue. 

Candidate  eager  art  thou  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful  nursemaid. 

Thee  the  policeman  fears :  thee  the  Life  Guardsman  abhors. 

Skilled  art  thou  in  arithmetic's  art,  and  'twould  puzzle  Colenso, 

More  than  the  Zulu  did,  thy  calculations  to  solve. 

Hard  is  the  life  thou  leadest  from  morn  to  the  shadow  of  night-fall — 

Still  art  thou  happy  and  gay,  shady  or  bright  be  the  day. 

Did  I  possess  the  secret  thou  hast  of  taking  things  easy, 

Then  is  this  weary  life :  happier  far  should  I  be." 

However,  this  young  man  whom  I  have  just  embalmed  in  such 
graceful  strains  has  not  the  least  particle  of  romance  in  his  life. 
When  he  is  off  duty  he  reads  the  paper  to  his  old  blind  mother, 
who  owes  all  her  comfort  to  him,  and  will  speak  of  him  in  the 
most  extravagant  way  until  adjured  by  her  modest  son  to  "  Stow 
that  V*  Even  the  driver  of  my  omnibus,  who  is  a  gloomy  man, 
silent  and  reserved  as  a  political  exile,  melts  if  you  speak  to  him 
about  his  family,  and  will  tell  you,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  that  his  "  old 
woman/'  as  he  styles  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  is  laid 
up  with  the  rheumatics,  and  that  the  "  kids,"  as,  I  am  afraid,  he 
calls  his  children,  "  has  to  keep  house  and  tidy  up  a  bit  again  he 
comes  home." 

The  conductor,  however,  is  not  the  only  comic  feature  in  our 

little  play,  for,  lo  !  there  has  struggled  into  the  vacant  seat — tread- 
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ing  on  my  favourite  corn,  and  causing  me  to  use  powerful  language 
— the  old  lady,  without  whom  no  omnibus  ever  seems  full.  She  is 
stout  and,  of  course,  in  a  hurry,  and  her  first  proceeding,  after 
violently  mopping  her  face,  is  to  cast  a  glance  of  intense  suspicion 
and  distrust  around  her  companions.  Pickpockets  evidently  is  her 
mental  impression  concerning  some  of  us,  and,  as  I  wear  my  hair 
somewhat  short,  she  seems  to  have  no  doubt  about  me ;  conse- 
quently, she  clutches  her  reticule  firmly  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  she  makes  passes  at  the  hapless  conductor.  Her  mind  is  in 
a  perfectly  chaotic  state  as  to  whither  she  is  bound,  and  every  time 
the  omnibus  stops  she  essays  to  get  out,  and  refuses  to  be  either 
convinced  or  comforted.  "  Young  man,  I  am  sure  that  we  have 
passed  the  place  !"  "  'Alf  a  mile  yet,  marm/'  blandly  responds  my 
friend  the  philosopher.  But  she  will  not  be  persuaded,  and  each 
moment  gets  redder  and  more  loquacious ;  till  at  last,  and  to  the 
infinite  content  of  every  one,  she  persists  in  being  let  out,  and, 
when  last  seen,  is  rendering  92  X/s  life  a  burden  to  him  by  her 
questions;  and  then  I  am  afraid  that  the  conductor,  goaded  to 
desperation,  speaks  of  her,  a  little  above  his  breath,  as  "  a  hold 
eat." 

Foreigners  in  my  omnibus  are  a  great  study  for  me,  especially 
one  dark-eyed,  not  unprepossessing  youth  with  a  violin  case  under 
his  arm,  who  sits  near  me  ;  he  is  polite,  and  has  a  beautiful  winning 
smile,  and  passes  the  time  of  day  in  broken  English.  Shall  I  make 
a  history  for  him  ?  He  is  a  disappointed  man,  and  the  world  has 
treated  him  but  coldly— not  a  very  uncommon  story  at  all.  If  I 
were  to  ask  him  his  thoughts  now,  what  visions  are  passing  before 
his  handsome  melancholy  eyes,  I  should  find  that  he  was  far  away 
in  fancy  from  the  roar  of  the  city  in  that  pleasant  land  of  Pro- 
vence, where  stands  the  old  farm  wherein  first  he  saw  the  light ; 
seeing  visions  of  the  sunny  sky  of  that  fair  land  of  the  Troubadour 
and  the  Trovere,  where  simple  old  King  Rene  held  his  "  Court  of 
Love/'  and  where  the  very  air  is  full  of  minstrelsy  and  drunk  with 
the  perfume  of  roses.  He  was  born  a  musician,  this  man;  and 
when  he  played  the  violin  in  the  old  farm-house  his  mother's  eyes 
would  fill  with  tears,  del !  only  to  hear  him  !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  player  ?  And  the  boy  dreamt  of  fame,  as  all  of  us  (God 
help  our  folly  !)  do  when  young.  He  would  make  a  name  in  the 
great  world,  that  roared  outside,  heard  but  faintly  ;  he  would  write 
an  opera ;  he  would  return  home  famous  and  marry  little  Jeannette, 
the  flower  of  the  village,  who  had  won  the  Pris  de  Monthyon 
already,  whose  blue  eyes  sparkled  while  he  played.  And  then  the 
good  cure  sent  him  to  the  Conservatoire,  where  he  gained  a  prize, 
and  commenced  the  great  opera.  So  he  tired  of  home  :  his  young 
soul  was  eager  to  be  out  in  the  great  world.    He  must  get  to 
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London  with  that  opera  of  his  and  try  his  fortune.  With  loving 
adieux,  and  many  a  kiss  from  Jeannette,  the  young  Provencal 
started  upon  that  journey  from  which  so  many  have  come  back 
footsore  and  tired  to  death.  London  was  so  foggy  and  triste 
after  dear  Provence ;  but  fame  was  waiting  for  him,  and  he  went 
manfully  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Let  him  but  get  his  opera 
into  the  manager's  hands,  and  certain  success  would  be  his — real 
merit  was  always  recognised.  So  said  the  little  coterie  in  Leicester 
Square.  But  the  poor  musician  found  that  his  style  of  composi- 
tion was  not  wanted  just  then.  There  was  no  one  to  give  him  a 
helping  hand ;  no  lion-hunting  lady  of  rank  to  make  him  the  idol 
of  the  hour ;  and  the  manager  all  but  laughed  in  his  face,  and 
offered  him  a  first  violin  place  in  the  orchestra,  which  he  was  fain 
to  take  or  starve.  So,  with  the  beloved  opera  in  his  pocket,  and 
his  heart  turned  to  stone,  the  young  Frenchman  went  home  to  his 
wretched  garret  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  table  and  wept  bitter, 
bitter  tears — such  as  are  wrung  out  of  youthful  hearts  in  the  hour  of 
disappointment.  How  well  he  remembers  now  the  yearning  looks 
which  he  cast  at  the  solitary  picture  in  his  room — a  coloured  print 
of  a  boy  lying  on  his  bed,  dead,  and  poison  by  his  side.  Some  one 
had  told  him  that  the  boy  had  been  a  broken-hearted  genius, 
against  whom  the  world  had  turned,  and  that  his  name  was  Chat- 
terton.  How  he  yearned  for  death,  and  felt  that  his  heart  was 
broken  too,  and  that  life  had  nothing  worth  living  for  !  But  young 
hearts  are  not  so  easily  broken ;  and,  after  all,  there  was  little 
Jeannette  to  live  for,  and  he  would  not  crush  his  old  parent's 
hopes.  Therefore  he  faced  his  position  manfully  and  kissed  the 
little  shabby  portrait  which  was  next  his  heart,  and  confided  all 
his  longing  and  care  to  the  violin,  which  soothed  him,  even  as  the 
harp  of  the  shepherd  youth  soothed  the  dark  spirit  of  the  king. 
He  has  got  over  the  first  blow  now,  and  plays  his  violin  con- 
tentedly, enough  every  night  at  the  opera,  and  Signor  Fidellini,  the 
great  player,  has  noticed  and  praised  his  talent,  and  promised  to 
bring  him  out  at  the  great  concert  some  day.  Meanwhile  he  saves 
his  money  and  lives  on  the  humblest  fare,  and  smokes  eternally 
with  the  long-haired  tribe  of  French  Bohemians  that  haunt  the 
purlieus  of  Soho.  And  as  he  thinks  of  the  dear  ones  at  home  he 
sings  some  simple  ballad  which  Beranger  used  to  sing  to  his  Lisette 
in  their  garret.  Ever  and  anon,  too,  there  reaches  him  a  simple, 
artless  letter,  humble  in  language,  but  burning  with  love,  from  the 
little  girl  in  the  Provencal  village,  which  he  broods  fondly  over 
and  carries  about  with  him  till  the  writing  is  well-nigh  defaced. 
And  all  his  energies  are  devoted  to  one  object — the  scraping 
together  of  as  much  money  as  will  enable  him  to  go  back  to  the 
old  farm,  gladden  his  mother's  heart,  take  la  petite  to  the  church 
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and  settle  down  to  life,  with  her  to  make*  life  sunny.  True  it  is 
that  London  is  a  melancholy  strange  exile  for  him,  and  his  first 
visions  have  faded  long  ago ;  but  he  is  not  all  unhappy,  for  his 
constant  companion  is  Hope ;  and  I  opine  that,  if  he  knew  what 
a  faithful  account  I  am  giving  of  his  life  as  he  sits  there  quiet,  and 
with  a  far-away  look  in  his  great  eyes,  he  would  be  somewhat 
astonished. 

Still,  his  case  is  not  a  singular  one :  I  fancy  that  we  all  have 
about  the  same  story  to  tell,  my  fellow-travellers.  Burning  our 
fingers  is  the  first  step  in  life  that  we  usually  take ;  sensible  people 
are  content  to  burn  them  once  and  then  keep  away  from  the  fire 
for  ever  after.  Fools  keep  circling,  like  moths,  round  the  flame, 
and  keep  on  scorching  themselves  till  they  die.  We  all  of  us  have 
some  such  memory  as  this  young  foreigner's  locked  up  tightly  in 
the  treasure  chamber  of  the  past,  and  only  brought  out  on  special 
occasions,  when  we  are  inclined  to  moralise,  when  our  dinner  has 
disagreed  with  us  and  brought  upon  us  the  foul  fiend,  indigestion, 
when  trade  is  getting  bad,  or  when  a  sermon,  more  awakening  than 
the  usual  run,  has  set  us  groaning  over  the  folly  of  the  past.  And, 
oh !  what  dreary  work  it  is,  this  maundering  and  drivelling  over 
the  ashes  of  the  bygone  time  !  What  folly  it  is,  now,  when  our 
hearts  are  cold  and  our  faces  set  like  flints  for  very  hardness,  and 
our  little  romance  quite  worn  out,  what  folly  to  try  and  blaze  once 
more  with  the  daring  heat  and  strength  of  youth — to  dream  the 
old  dreams,  to  revel  in  the  old  visions  !  Better  far  to  crouch 
round  the  fire  and  be  thankful  that  coals  are  cheap  if  charity  is 
scarce,  and  that,  if  there  be  no  more  love  to  warm  our  old  hearts, 
there  is  still  much  virtue  in  old  Madeira.  What  splendid  begin- 
nings all  these  visions  had,  and,  alas  !  how  dreary  it  all  was  after 
the  sun  set,  and  the  cold,  damp  chills  of  disappointment  came 
stealing  upon  us  !  There  was  such  a  thing  as  love  once,  and  that 
rigid,  precise  looking  old  bachelor  who  has  just  got  out  by  the 
Temple  will  tell  you  so.  He  had  his  little  romance  played  out, 
and  very  pretty  it  was  while  it  lasted.  That  vacation  time  of  idlesse 
when  he  found  himself  a  briefless  barrister,  madly  in  love  with  an 
angel  (they  were  all  angels  Consule  Planco)  who  u  sent  the  deathless 
passion  in  her  eyes  through  him,"  and  caused  him  to  prostrate 
himself  beneath  the  wheels  of  her  chariot.  What  beatific  visions 
(brighter  than  ever  Romish  saint  beheld)  these  two  young  people 
revelled  in  as  they  idled  by  the  waves  of  the  sighing  sea,  and 
talked  their  lovers'  nonsense  in  unison  with  the  measure  of  its  waves. 
What  a  lotus-eater's  dream  it  was  to  sit  in  the  deep  oriel  window 
and  smoke  a  cigar  at  set  of  sun  while  the  dear  one  played  tender, 
regretful  melodies  from  the  Liedcr;  and  how  prosaically  the  whole 
business  ended,  dust  and  ashes  !    For  came  there  not  the  rich  Mr. 
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Smith,  the  fabulously  wealthy,  the  intensely  respectable  ?  And 
were  not  the  eyes  of  the  skilful  huntress,  mamma,  fixed  upon  him, 
marking  him  for  a  prize  ?  Ah,  me  !  the  old  story.  "  Give  him 
up  !  give  him  up  \"  dinned  into  the  daughter's  ears  day  by  day,  till 
her  resolution  melted.  Give  up  the  poor,  struggling  professional 
man  with  no  money,  and  less  expectations,  for  the  fat,  vulgar 
Mr.  Smith,  with  his  shekels,  his  box  at  the  opera  in  futuro,  his 
carriage  for  the  park,  his  gorgeous  receptions,  thrice  a  week,  at 
Prince's  Gate.  The  old  game — Inclination  versus  Duty,  and  a 
great  chorus  of  maiden  aunts  and  social  mentors  breaking  in  with, 
"  V ery  proper,  Marry  for  a  position,  my  dear."  And  then,  scene 
the  last.  The  letter,  written  under  mamma's  eagle  eye,  in  which 
Strephon  is  bidden  by  faithless  Phillis  to  think  of  her  no  more, 
and  to  return  the  letters  full  of  artless  affection,  which  he  has 
kissed  till  they  are  worn  out.  Much  raving  on  the  part  of  Strephon 
the  heart-broken,  much  quoting  of  "  Locksley  Hall."" 

' '  Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No ;  she  never  loved  me  truly :  love  is  to  love  for  evermore," 

and  so  on ;  much  consumption  of  midnight  smoke  amongst  his  sym- 
pathizing friends  at  the  club,  and  then  Strephon  makes  up  his  mind 
to  the  inevitable  Che  sara,  sara,  and  Phillis  is  led  to  the  matrimonial 
altar,  and  sacrificed  thereon  to  the  great  god,  Mammon,  and  mamma 
hears  a  sigh  of  intense  satisfaction  when  the  deed  is  done ;  and  even 
the  false  Phillis  is  reconciled  to  her  misery  by  gems  rich  and  rare 
wherewith  she  is  laden,  and  by  all  the  thousand  nice  things  that 
money  can  buy.  In  a  few  years'  time  they  will  meet  again,  Phillis 
and  her  heart-broken  Strephon,  and  that  meeting  will  be  all  smiles 
and  laughter ;  she  will  be  amazed  to  see  how  commonplace  the 
once  romantic  lover  has  grown,  and  he,  thinking  more  of  his  rubber 
than  any  woman  alive,  will  wonder  what  on  earth  he  could  have 
seen  in  that  stout,  plain  Mrs.  Smith  to  rave  about.  And  so  with 
you,  my  young  beginner  in  the  art  of  scribbling ;  you  burnt  your 
fingers  once,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  indulging  in  absurd  ambition. 
Of  all  the  wild  delusions  which  beset  the  youthful  imagination, 
the  cacoethes  scrihendi,  the  wish  to  appear  in  print,  is  about  the 
worst.  The  reams  of  paper  and  midnight  oil  which  were  consumed 
before  an  article  was  suffered  to  see  the  light,  and  the  absolute  idol 
that  article  was  elevated  into ;  the  times  that  the  whole  household 
(terribly  bored,  but  outwardly  sympathetic)  was  formed  into  a 
committee  to  judge  of  its  merits ;  the  sickening  days  of  suspense 
after  that  idol  had  been  sent  to  the  publishing  office  of  the  favoured 
magazine ;  the  eagerness  with  which  the  contents  of  each  month's 
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number  were  gone  through,  if  only  with  the  hope  that  the  article 
might  be  seen,  and  the  cruel  bitterness  of  disappointment  when 
the  post  brought  the  article  back,  and  the  brief  words,  "Not 
suited,"  as  the  knell  of  Hope. 

One  of  our  greatest  living  novelists  says,  that  the  first  time 
his  writing  appeared  in  print,  he  turned  aside  into  a  by-street,  that 
people  might  not  see  the  proud  tears  that  filled  his  eyes.  Ah, 
well!  there  are  many  tears  shed  over  rejected  addresses,  which 
are  by  no  means  tears  of  joy,  but  are  wrung,  one  by  one,  out  of 
a  disappointed  heart.  And  haply,  a  like  fate  befals  the  first  novel — 
that  wonderful  picture  of  life  and  character,  which  is  to  hold  the 
world  captive ;  and  oh,  sancta  simplicitas !  to  fill  the  writer's 
pocket  with  gold.  Was  there  ever  such  a  book  ?  Such  pathos  in 
the  love  scenes,  such  good,  natural,  brilliant  sarcasm  in  the  deli- 
neation of  men  and  manners,  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
world,  such  a  pure,  simple,  grammatical  style  ?  Of  a  surety, 
the  budding  novelist  begins  to  think  Thackeray  a  much  over-rated 
man,  and  already  sees  his  own  name  inscribed  within  the  magic 
circle — a  very  pretty  dream  indeed,  but  the  awakening  is  very 
uncomfortable.  One  publisher  keeps  it  till  the  writer's  mind 
is  fully  made  up  as  to  its  success,  then  coolly  returns  it  with  dis- 
paraging remarks.  Another  points  helplessly  to  a  Babel-tower 
of  "  copy,"  and  declares  the  thing  impossible.  Another  offers  to 
print  it,  u  if  all  the  expenses  are  paid."  Another  will  not  even 
open  it,  so  the  precious  roll  of  foolscap  is  taken  home  and  thrown, 
in  an  agony  of  despair,  on  one  side ;  and  the  house  in  cloudland 
tumbles  to  pieces,  and  vanishes  into  the  past ;  and  the  youth  grown 
soberer  with  age,  is  quite  content  to  subscribe  his  guinea  to 
Mudie's,  and  amuse  himself  with  the  writings  of  others.  So  it  is, 
and  so  it  ever  will  be.  It  is  good  to  build  these  chateaux  en 
Espagne,  that  when  they  collapse,  we  may  erect  solid,  substantial, 
though  common- place  habitations  on  their  ruins.  We  must  all 
take  our  draught  of  romance,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  that  we 
may  settle  down  to  calm  reality.  The  curate  who  sees  the  bishop's 
mitre,  or  the  dean's  hat,  in  the  distance,  very  quietly  accepts  his 
fate,  when  it  comes,  and  subsides  into  the  country  parish  on  a  few 
hundreds  a-year,  and  chats  to  the  rheumatic  old  women,  and  toils 
to  lighten  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  The  young  one,  fresh  from 
Sandhurst,  and  proud  of  his  new  uniform,  dreams  not  of  anything 
under  a  colonelcy.  But  he  finds  that  unless  he  puts  money  in  his 
purse,  he  will  remain  a  poor  subaltern  all  his  life,  and  settle  down 
into  the  half-pay  role  at  last.  When  the  hitherto  briefless  barrister 
sees  his  first  brief,  that  roll  of  paper  points  the  way  to  the 
judge's  seat  and  the  ermine,  while  in  sober  truth  he  will  be  a 
junior  all  his  days,  and  cater,  like  a  jackal,  for  that  eminent 
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lion — Sergeant  Legality.  We  drag  a  good  deal  at  the  chain  in 
our  early  days,  but  we  find,  by  and  by,  that  it  is  no  use,  and  are 
contented  to  settle  down  quietly  into  mediocrity.  We  cannot  all 
"  breast  our  birth's  invidious  bar/''  So,  it  is  better  to  take  life 
easy,  with  my  young  friend  the  conductor,  whose  sole  ambition, 
that  of  keeping  a  sporting  public,  will  never  be  fulfilled;  and 
he  is  none  the  less  happy  on  that  account. 

And  while  I  have  thus  been  maundering  feebly,,  and  preaching 
on  the  threadbare  text,  'Vanitas  vanitatum/  lo!  my  omnibus 
has  arrived  at  its  bourne,  and  my  companions  for  the  time,  have 
gone  their  several  ways.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tract,  given  me  by 
the  serious  city  missionary,  in  the  corner,  which  has  for  its  head- 
ing, u  Where  are  you  going  ?"  Ah !  whither  indeed,  my  good 
friends.  Whither  is  the  tide  of  human  life  tending,  which  I  join 
in  the  crowded  streets,  with  its  mingled  burthen  of  joy  and  woe, 
care  and  business,  pleasure  and  misery.  I  don't  care  much  for 
tracts,  as  a  rule,  but  I  quite  concur  in  the  hope  of  this  one,  that 
you,  reader,  and  I  may  be  bending  our  steps  towards  the  land, 
where  there  is  rest  for  the  weary,  and  peace  and  happiness  for 
evermore. 


LORD  HATHERLEY. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Messrs.  J.  Russell  &  Sons,  Chichester. 
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XI.— THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  MR.  HENLEY. 

There  is  hardly,  in  the  whole  gallery  of  political  portraiture 
which  embraces  the  men  of  the  present  generation,  a  figure  upon 
which  the  spectator  can  look  with  more  unalloyed  satisfaction, 
than  that  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  There  have  been  more 
brilliant  lawyers,  more  eloquent  orators,  more  effective  debaters  than 
Lord  Hatherley  upon  the  woolsack.  High  as  are  his  legal  attain- 
ments and  intellectual  powers,  they  are  yet  eclipsed  by  those  of  more 
.  than  one  of  his  contemporaries.  Splendid  as  is  the  position  which 
it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  achieve,  his  upward  struggle  has, 
nevertheless,  been  neither  so  arduous  nor  so  rapid  in  its  achieve- 
ment of  success,  as  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  office 
which  he  now  holds.  The  ambitious  barrister,  who  believes  that 
the  great  prize  of  his  .profession  is  not  wholly  beyond  his  reach, 
would  hardly  set  Lord  Hatherley  before  his  eyes,  as  an  example 
to  be  followed  if  he  would  attain  that  prize.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  there  are  few  public  careers  which  can  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all  thoughtful  men  in  an  equal  degree  with 
that  of  William  Page  Wood.  To  him,  through  a  long  career — a 
career  now  verging  upon  the  three  score  years  and  ten  of  the 
Psalmist — has  it  been  given  to  "  wear  the  white  flower  of  a  blame- 
less life and  thus  to  add  to  high  mental  attainments,  the  yet 
higher  beauties  of  moral  excellence. 

The  life  of  William  Page  Wood  has  not  been  an  unchequered 
one.  In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  citizen  of  London,  and  many  of 
his  years  were  passed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  circle  which 
has  the  Mansion  House  for  its  centre,  and  Temple  Bar  for  one  of 
the  points  of  its  circumference.  And  it  was  his  good  fortune  in 
being  associated  with  the  municipal  life  of  the  City  of  London,  to 
be  connected  with  one  of  the  first  of  its  citizens.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  the  days  of  the  Regency,  and  of  the  later  days  when 
Queen  Caroline  was  fighting  for  what  she  esteemed  her  rightful 
share  in  the  lot  of  her  Royal  husband,  is  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
Alderman  Wood  ?  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days,  as  it  has  been  the 
fashion  ever  since  the  City  was  the  City,  to  sneer  at  your  alder- 
man as  a  dull  fellow,  capable  of  nothing  more  than  gross  feeding 
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and  vulgar  pomposity.  We  do  not  propose  to  run  a  tilt  on  behalf 
of  the  aldermanic  order,  against  all  the  wits  and  cynics  who  have 
attacked  it  since  the  days  of  Chaucer.  But  we  may  at  least  aver, 
that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  page  of  history  an  instance 
of  a  purer,  a  more  earnest,  or  a  more  chivalrous  devotion  to  an 
unfortunate  woman,  than  that  which  Alderman  Matthew  Wood 
tendered  for  many  years  to  the  consort  of  his  sovereign.  It  may 
have  been  a  mistaken  devotion— we  shall  not  rip  up  old  memories 
that  are  best  buried  amongst  the  dead,  in  order  to  argue  that  point. 
But  if  it  was  a  mistake,  it  was  at  least  one  which  did  the  highest 
credit  to  the  character  of  the  man  who  made  it.  And  there  are 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Alderman — who  twice  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor,  and  for  thirty-seven  years  represented  the 
City  of  London  in  the  House  of  Commons — which  are  equally 
honourable  to  his  memory.  The  personal  courage  which  he  dis- 
played more  than  once  in  the  case  of  outrages  and  riots  in  the 
City,  and  the  moral  courage  which  led  him,  at  the  time  of  the 
miserable  Thistlewood  conspiracy,  to  denounce  the  Government, 
for  its  employment  of  the  infamous  spy  Edwards,  are  points  in 
the  character  of  Alderman  Sir  Matthew  Wood  which  ought,  of 
themselves,  to  confer  lustre  upon  the  order  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  second  son  of  this  model 
citizen  of  London.  His  father,  who  had  acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  his  business,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  made  the  heir 
of  the  notorious  miser  James  Wood,  of  Gloucester ;  and  in  that 
capacity,  received  a  sudden  accession  of  fortune,  amounting  to  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  thus  happened  that  the 
early  years  of  William  Page  Wood  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  an 
affluence  and  worldly  prosperity  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
not  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  his  predecessors  on  the  woolsack. 
First  at  Winchester  school  and  then  at  college,  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor  gained  considerable  distinction ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  few  men  who  succeed  in 
winning  the  highest  honours  of  academic  study.  In  1827,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and 
there  he  commenced,  very  modestly  and  unostentatiously,  that 
legal  career  which  was  to  make  him  at  last  custodian  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  keeper  of  the  Queen's  conscience.  He  did  not  rise 
rapidly,  like  some  of  those  who,  entering  the  profession  after  him, 
long  since  passed  him  in  the  race ;  nor  did  he  achieve  any  of 
those  exceptional  triumphs,  which  often  do  more  for  a  man  in  a 
day  than  years  of  successful  industry.  But  he  slowly  won  his 
way.  Something  was  of  course  due  to  the  position  of  his  father, 
and  to  his  own  wide  and  influential  connection ;  but  it  may  fairly 
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be  said,  that  still  more  was  due  to  the  sound  ability  as  a  lawyer 
which  he  early  developed.  In  1845,  he  took  the  silk  gown,  having 
taken  twenty-eight  years  in  which  to  gain  it ;  and  two  years  later, 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  the  City  of  Oxford.  He  made 
his  mark  in  the  House  of  Commons  much  more  rapidly  than  he  had 
done  at  the  bar.  It  was  a  somewhat  singular  mark  which  he  made, 
however  :  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  Radicals 
in  the  House.  The  radicalism  of  that  day  was  mild,  compared 
with  the  creed  now  professed  by  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  or  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright.  Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  Mr.  Page 
Wood's  views  were  of  a  decided  character,  when  we  state  that  he 
was  even  then  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  ballot,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Two  years  after  enter- 
ing Parliament,  the  eminent  equity  lawyer  obtained  his  first  poli- 
tical preferment,  he  being  appointed  to  the  Vice-Chancellorship 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  March,  1851,  after  he  had  held 
this  office  for  nearly  two  years,  he  received  the  much  more  impor- 
tant post  of  Solicitor- General ;  and  received,  at  the  same  time,, 
that  title  of  knighthood  by  which  he  is  so  well  and  so  affectionately 
remembered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  But  in  less  than  twelve  months, 
an  extraordinary — indeed,  we  may  almost  say  an  unexampled — • 
event  took  place.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  political  world, 
know  that  the  man  who  has  once  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Soli- 
citor-Generalship has  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  a  not 
very  long  ladder,  the  end  of  which  is  the  woolsack.  For  in  this 
matter,  official  etiquette  is  of  the  strictest  kind ;  and  let  a  man 
once  succeed  in  gaining  knighthood  and  the  Solicitor-Generalship, 
and  he  has  thenceforth  a  claim  which  is  never  denied  to  still  higher 
preferment.  But  at  the  very  time  when  Sir  William  Page  Wood 
seemed  to  have  fairly  gained  a  place  in  the  front  ranks,  and  when 
the  great  prize  for  which  all  barristers  are  supposed  to  be  contend- 
ing was  at  least  within  view,  he  suddenly  stepped  aside  from  the 
race,  and  left  it  to  others.  And  what  was  the  reason  ?  It  was 
very  simple,  and  yet  it  was  a  reason  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no 
successful  lawyer  ever  gave  before  for  such  a  course.  Sir  William 
found  that  the  heavy  labours  imposed  upon  him  as  Solicitor- 
General,  "  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  duties  of  domestic  life, 
and  the  comfort  of  his  home/"'  that  he  "  felt  bound  to  relinquish 
his  honourable  position."  There  will  doubtless  be  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  the  great  lawyer 
took,  in  resigning  the  Solicitor- Generalship  for  such  a  reason. 
Many  men,  who  have  either  little  idea  of  home  tics  and  their 
strength,  or  who,  having  these  ties,  undervalue  them,  will  sneer 
at  the  man  who  could  calmly  step  aside  from  a  place  which  he  had 
won  by  years  of  unremitting  labour — a  place  of  honour,  of  rcspon- 
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sibility,  of  influence — in  order  to  have  more  leisure  to  spend  by 
his  own  fireside,  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  him.  For  our  part,  however,  we  see  in  this  little  incident 
a  charming  touch  of  nature,  which  ought  to  exalt  Lord  Hatherley 
in  the  opinion  of  all  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  happy  home. 
After  all,  a  man's  first  duty  in  this  world  is  towards  those  of  his 
own  household.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  those  who  would 
enjoy  domestic  happiness  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  many 
things  to  each  other ;  and  when  we  see  the  head  of  a  household 
ready  to  sacrifice  that  which  is  so  dear  to  most  of  us — ambition 
and  worldly  advancement — for  the  sake  of  those  who  share  his  life, 
we  must  at  least  admit  that  there  is  a  singular  moral  beauty  in 
the  action.  To  few  men  is  it  given  to  have  the  strength  to  per- 
form this  act  of  self-sacrifice ;  and  to  not  a  few  men,  therefore, 
there  comes  a  time  when,  with  bitter  tears  and  unavailing  regrets, 
they  look  back  upon  a  life  which  may,  perchance,  have  seemed 
very  successful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  the  success  of  which, 
they  themselves  must  acknowledge,  has  been  bought  at  the  price, 
not  of  their  own  domestic  comfort  merely,  but  of  the  comfort  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded  in  their  homes.  Sir  William 
Page  Wood,  therefore,  when  he  resigned  the  post  of  Solicitor- 
General,  because  the  comfort  of  his  household  was  marred  by  the 
extent  of  the  duties  entailed  upon  him,  set  an  example  which  was 
as  valuable  as  it  was  rare. 

Not  long  after  this  a  post  was  found  for  Sir  William  which 
seemed  to  be  in  every  way  eminently  suited  to  him.  He  became 
one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors.  For  fifteen  years  he  continued  to 
fill  the  office  to  which  he  was  thus  called,  and  in  course  of  time 
obtained  a  reputation  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  of  the 
most  enviable  description.  No  one  who  has  ever  penetrated  into 
the  dingy  little  court  in  the  purlieus  of  Lincoln's  Inn  where  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood  presided,  will  readily  forget  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  learned  judge  discharged  his  functions.  His  unfail- 
ing urbanity  towards  all  parties,  the  quickness  and  accuracy  with 
which  he  perceived  the  main  issues  of  the  various  cases  brought 
before  him,  and  the  impartiality  and  soundness  of  his  decisions, 
united  to  make  him  the  favourite  alike  of  counsel,  attorneys  and 
suitors.  He  had  only  one  fault.  He  thought  too  quickly.  In 
delivering  his  judgments  his  ideas  followed  each  other  so  rapidly 
through  his  brain,  that  he  had  not  time  to  express  them  fully. 
The  toiling  short-hand  writers  vainly  endeavouring  to  fix  upon 
paper  the  stream  of  broken  words  which  he  poured  forth,  often 
found  that  when  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  this  they  had  only 
got  a  string  of  unfinished  sentences.  Once,  if  we  mistake  not, 
.another  learned  judge  to  whom  some  appeal  from  Vice- Chancellor 
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"Wood's  Court  was  carried,  expressed  himself  in  very  strong  terms 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  a  judge  delivering  important  decisions  in 
so  slipshod  a  fashion,  and  urged  that  those  decisions  ought  always 
to  be  written  before  being  communicated  to  the  public.  To  this 
practice,  however,  Sir  William  was  always  opposed ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  fault  of  his  manner  in  giving  his  judgments,  it  was 
at  least  certain  that  his  judgments  themselves  were  amongst  the 
soundest  and  most  unimpeachable  of  any  given  by  any  of  our 
judges.  In  February,  1868 — not  certainly  before  it  was  due  to 
him — Sir  William  Page  Wood  found  himself  advanced  to  the  much 
higher  and  more  dignified  post  of  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  It  was  Mr. 
Disraeli  who  bestowed  this  preferment  upon  him,  and  in  connection 
with  it  a  graceful  incident  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  ought 
to  be  mentioned.  A  short  time  previously,  Sir  Jasper  Selwin,  the 
Conservative  Solicitor- General,  had  been  made  a  Justice  of  Appeal, 
and  when  Lord  Cairns  was  raised  from  the  same  court  to  the 
Lord  Chancellorship,  and  the  vacancy  created  which  was  subse- 
quently filled  up  by  Sir  William  Page  Wood,  Sir  Jasper  became, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  senior  Lord  Justice.  But  when  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wood  was  promoted,  Lord  Justice  Selwyn  insisted  upon 
giving  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  court,  and  accordingly  Sir 
William  Page  Wood  became  at  once  senior  Lord  Justice. 

A  few  months  later,  however,  came  that  last  and  highest  pre- 
ferment which  Lord  Hatherley  now  enjoys.  In  December,  1868, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  form  a  ministry, 
there  was  no  post  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  filling  of  which  more 
doubt  existed  in  the  public  mind  than  the  Lord  Chancellorship. 
One  man  there  was,  indeed,  whose  claim  to  the  woolsack  was  pre- 
eminent, and  who  had  but  to  speak  in  order  to  command  it.  Sir 
Houndell  Palmer,  by  his  services  to  his  party,  by  his  splendid  legal 
attainments,  by  his  high  position  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  intel- 
lectual powers  he  had  displayed  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  was  marked  out  as  the  fittest  man  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  great  seal  and  of  the  Queen's  conscience.  But 
all  the  world  knows  how  it  was  that  this  great  equity  lawyer 
allowed  the  splendid  prize  within  his  grasp  to  pass  by  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  about  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer — one  of  the  most  devout  and  earnest 
men  who  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  Parliament — could  not  act  with 
his  chief  upon  that  question.  Rather  than  do  the  least  wrong  to 
his  conscience,  rather  than  take  the  least  part  in  that  which  he 
believed  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  religious  principles  which  were 
most  dear  to  him,  he  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  Lord  Chancellor- 
ship, and  retired  for  the  time  being  from  the  more  active  pursuit 
of  politics.    It  was  at  this  crisis,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  seri- 
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ously  perplexed  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  take  in  disposing  of 
the  great  prize  which  he  had  to  bestow,  that  some  one — if  we  mis- 
take not,  it  was  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  himself — bethought  him  of 
the  man  who  nearly  a  score  of  years  before  had  retired  from  the 
Solicitor-Generalship  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  perform 
his  domestic  duties,  and  who  ever  since  had  been  lost  to  politics. 
It  was  a  happy  thought.  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  had  an  established 
reputation  as  a  lawyer,  was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man,  and  in 
supporting  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  could  not  at 
any  rate  be  charged  with  inconsistency.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  woolsack,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
•  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's choice.  It  was  believed  that  with  all  his  other  good  quali- 
ties the  new  Lord  Chancellor  would  lack  that  power  in  debate 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  active  member  of  a  Government.  Invi- 
dious comparisons  were  drawn  between  Lord  Hatherley  and  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  and  it  was  even  asked  why  the  Premier  had  not 
rather  chosen  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  or  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  place  of  one  who,  it  was  believed,  was  only  intended 
as  a  stop-gap  until  the  time  came  when  the  post  might  be  offered 
to  the  ex- Attorney  General,  whose  scruples  would  not  permit  of 
of  his  then  accepting  it. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  wisdom  in 
choosing  Lord  Hatherley  has  been  more  than  vindicated  bylthe 
course  of  events.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  always 
known,  would  be  a  thoroughly  able  and  competent  head  of  the 
legal  profession,  but  he  has  shown  himself  more  than  this,  for 
during  the  Irish  Church  debate  of  last  session  he  took  his  place 
as  one  of  the  leading  speakers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rendered 
to  his  party  services  which  could  hardly  have  been  done  for  it  by 
any  one  else. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Hatherley  is  not  a  polished  speaker.  His 
voice  is  rough  and  inharmonious ;  his  thoughts  are  flung  out  by 
his  mind  rough-hewn,  without  any  attempt  at  style  or  finish,  and 
too  often  the  rapidity  with  which  those  thoughts  are  expressed 
weakens  the  force  with  which  they  are  sent  home  to  those  who 
hear  them.  But  despite  these  defects — and  they  are  not  slight 
ones — no  one  can  listen  to  Lord  Hatherley  without  receiving  the 
impression  of  great  mental  power,  allied  to  high  moral  excellence. 
Many  persons  will  doubtless  smile  at  the  idea  that  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor can,  in  delivering  a  judgment  upon  some  knotty  legal  point, 
impress  those  who  hear  him  with  a  sense  of  his  own  high-toned 
morality.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  even  in  the 
dullest  and  dryest  of  Lord  Hatherley's  judgments  the  acute  critic 
may  see  running  like  a  silver  thread  through  the  knotted  fabric  of 
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legal  proofs  and  references  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  the  highest 
standard  of  morality,  a  nice  perception  of  the  finest  questions  in 
which  honour  is  involved,  which  convey  a  happy  impression  of 
the  personal  character  of  the  speaker  himself.  When  it  is  Lord 
Hatherley's  lot  to  deal  with  any  of  the  great  politico-ecclesiastical 
questions  which  now-a-days  agitate  Parliament  so  frequently,  how- 
ever much  we  may  differ  from  the  views  which  he  takes  upon  those 
questions,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  no  suspicion  of  his  personal 
sincerity,  or  of  the  thorough  earnestness  with  which  he  advocates 
his  particular  opinions,  can  enter  the  mind.  Indeed  the  Times, 
commenting  upon  one  of  his  speeches  last  session,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  speech  of  a  great  lawyer  as  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

And  the  private  life  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  shows  that,  more 
than  most  men,  he  is  entitled  to  speak  in  that  capacity.  With 
the  religious  views,  and  the  private  virtues  or  failings  of  our  states- 
men, we  have  scrupulously  refrained  from  intermeddling  in  these 
sketches.  Nevertheless,  Lord  Hatherley — as  in  that  notable  case 
of  his  resignation  of  the  Solicitor- Generalship — has  so  interwoven 
his  public  and  his  private  life  that  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  refer- 
ring to  the  latter  as  well  as  to  the  former.  We  shall  not  insult 
Lord  Hatherley  by  using  the  language  of  adulation  with  respect  to 
it.  But  we  may  say  that  the  example  which  the  great  lawyer, 
who,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  has  proved  his  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  statesman  also,  sets  before  us  in  his  private  capacity 
is,  unhappily,  not  a  common  example.  For  many  years,  both 
when  he  was  in  Parliament  and  when  he  was  sitting  as  one  of  the 
Vice-Chancellors  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  Sir  William  Page  Wood 
laboured  every  Sunday  when  he  was  in  town  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  in  connection  with  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster. Every  morning,  in  winter  and  in  summer,  in  fair  weather 
and  in  foul,  you  may  see,  if  you  choose  to  attend  the  early  service 
in  W estminster  Abbey — a  service  which  is  at  an  end  before  half  the 
people  in  London  have  left  their  bedrooms — the  erect  and  powerful 
figure  of  the  whitehead cd  old  man,  who  is  just  now  the  keeper  of 
the  Queen's  conscience.  Living  close  at  hand,  in  Great  George 
Street,  one  of  the  duties  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has,  for  a 
score  of  years,  been  most  particular  in  performing  is  that  of  daily 
attendance  at  morning  prayer  in  the  Abbey.  In  many  other  ways, 
too,  he  has  given  proofs  of  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of  which  he 
is  now  so  important  a  member.  If  he  has  not  distinguished  him- 
self in  legal  literature,  he  has,  at  least,  won  a  high  place  amongst 
theologians  by  his  work  on  "  the  Continuity  of  Scripture/'  a  work 
which  proves,  not  only  his  learning,  but  his  devoutness,  and  his 
unquestioning  faith  in  Divine  revelation.  It  is  a  singular  and  no- 
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ticeable  circumstance  that  the  other  great  lawyer  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  the  man  who.,  but  for  the  circumstance  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  would  have  occupied  the  woolsack  in  place  of  Lord 
Hatherley — we  mean,  of  course,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer — is  also  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
the  part  he  has  taken  in  our  religious  literature.  For  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer  Lord  Hatherley,  it  is  certain,  entertains  feelings  of  the 
highest  admiration.  When  he  first  became  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
characteristic  modesty  and  kindliness,  he  spoke  of  himself  as  little 
more  than  the  temporary  substitute  for  one  far  worthier  than  him- 
self of  the  high  honours  he  had  achieved ;  and  it  is  an  equally 
characteristic  circumstance  that  he  should,  frequently  since  his 
elevation,  have  spoken  of  that  elevation  as  one  which  had  never 
been  looked  for  by  himself.  Nobody,  indeed,  we  have  reason  to 
know,  was  more  astonished  than  Sir  William  Page  Wood  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  sent  for  him  to  offer  him  the  Great  Seal.  All  the 
more  creditable  to  him  is  it  that  one  who  has  so  humble  an  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities  should  have  been  able  to  show  the  world  that 
those  abilities  are  really  of  a  high,  if  not  of  the  highest,  order. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Hatherley  to  be  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  at  a  time  when  that  which  is  nothing  short  of  a  revolu- 
tion is  about  to  be  effected  in  the  legal  system  of  this  country. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  is  about  to  introduce  two  bills  founded  on 
the  report  of  the  Judicature  Commission,  which  will  unquestion- 
ably tend  to  relieve  English  justice  of  some  of  the  most  serious  of 
the  reproaches  now  attaching  to  it.  The  report  of  the  Judicature 
Commission  owes  more,  we  believe,  to  Lord  Cairns,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  that  Commission,  than  to  anyone  else ;  and  Lord  Hatherley 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  the  Bills 
which  are  about  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  happy  fortune  which  will  associate  Lord  Hatherley's  name 
with  a  scheme  which  is  a  first  step,  and  a  great  step,  towards  that 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  which  has  so  earnestly  been  sought  after 
by  recent  legal  reformers.  Lord  Hatherley  does  not,  it  is  true, 
propose,  as  Lord  Westbury  once  did,  to  "  swallow  up  law  and 
equity."  He  has  not  so  great  an  idea  of  his  own  capacity  for  per- 
forming such  a  feat  as  that  which  Lord  Westbury  entertains.  But 
he  does  propose  to  reform  both  law  and  equity.  It  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  the  time  when  such  a  reform  is  proposed,  two 
men,  like  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Hatherley,  are  to  be  found  work- 
ing together  in  perfect  unanimity.  When,  in  addition,  they  have 
the  support  of  a  third  great  lawyer  and  statesman  like  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  scheme  which  they  propose 
will  not  only  be  sound  in  itself,  but  will  command  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public. 
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It  is  not  likely  that  Lord  Hatherley  will  long  retain  his  seat  on 
the  woolsack.  Though  wonderfully  vigorous  for  his  age,  yet,  when 
we  consider  that  he  is  now  bordering  upon  his  seventieth  year,  we 
cannot  think  that  he  will  long  feel  himself  equal  to  the  arduous 
double  duties  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  to  perform.  For, 
during  the  session,  no  official  is  harder  worked  than  the  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  has  to  act  as  President, 
and  has  constantly  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Government ;  in  the  Cabinet  he  is  necessarily 
being  frequently  consulted,  not  only  upon  ministerial,  but  upon 
legal  questions.  Whilst  the  professional  duties  which  devolve  upon 
him,  both  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  House  of  Lords,  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  tax  the  strength  and  the  abilities  of  most  men. 
But  whether  his  tenure  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship  be  long  or 
short,  friends  and  opponents  alike  will  admit  that  Lord  Hatherley 
is  one  of  the  men  who  have  conferred  additional  lustre  upon  the 
highest  legal  honour. 

Mr.  Henley  is  one  of  those  men  whose  lives  and  characters 
give  a  certain  flavour  of  freshness  and  originality  to  whatever 
company  it  may  be  their  fortune  to  be  associated  with.  You  meet 
with  many  attempts  to  portray  such  men  in  fiction ;  but  you  do 
not  meet  with  them  so  frequently  in  real  life :  though  when  you 
do  meet  them  there  you  never  forget  them.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rough,  angular  figures,  apt,  if  you  come  in  contact  with 
them,  to  chafe  you  somewhat  painfully  with  one  of  their  sharp 
corners  ;  very  apt,  too,  to  put  heavy  feet  upon  that  tender  moral 
corn  which  you  cherish  so  lovingly.  They  are  quaint,  dogmatic, 
not  exactly  conceited,  but  certainly  self-opinionated;  they  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  pet  fancies  and  prejudices  of  other  people,  and, 
with  their  strong  common-sense,  they  sweep  away  whole  cobwebs 
of  philosophic  theories.  Those  who  don't  know  them  personally 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  being  somewhat  ill-bred,  and 
somewhat  disagreeable  to  boot ;  but  those  who  know  them  have  a 
real  admiration  for  the  sturdy  independence,  the  vigorous  common 
sense,  and  the  genuine  kindliness  of  heart  which  arc,  after  all,  their 
chief  characteristics.  The  rest  of  those  characteristics  they  regard 
in  the  light  of  eccentricities  which  only  serve  to  bring  out  their 
real  excellence  more  prominently.  It  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  should  have  in  its  midst  to-day 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Henley.  For  men  of  the  type  to  which  he 
belongs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  meddle  much  in  public  business.  You 
find  them  most  frequently  leading  the  pleasant  life  of  the  country 
squire — the  terror  of  poachers,  the  friend  of  the  honest  labourer, 
and  the  centre  and  oracle  of  an  admiring  circle  of  friends.  Their 
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quaint  sayings,  their  shrewd  predictions,  their  rough  acts  of  kind- 
ness, the  summary  justice  with  which  they  visit  those  who  offend 
them,  are  all  celebrated  throughout  the  district  in  which  they  live, 
and  "the  squire""  takes  first  rank  amongst  his  neighbours,  even 
when  he  is  surrounded  by  landowners  of  greater  wealth  or  higher 
social  position.  But,  as  a  rule,  you  do  not  find  these  men  taking 
an  active  part  in  public  life.  Perhaps  it  is  that  they  are  too  fond 
of  being  the  oracles  and  leaders  of  their  own  special  circle  of 
friends  to  care  to  take  part  in  the  struggles  of  a  larger  arena ;  or, 
possibly,  it  may  be  that  their  attachment  to  the  established  order 
of  things  is  too  deep  to  permit  of  their  witnessing  changes  which 
they  are  powerless  to  avert  without  a  keen  sense  of  pain. 

In  Mr.  Henley,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  ; 
and  the  exception,  if  it  proves  nothing  else,  must,  at  any  rate, 
convince  those  who  are  acquainted  with  it  that,  if  the  class  of  men 
of  which  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  is  a  type,  would  consent  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  the  great  business  of  the  world,  a  large 
amount  of  public  good  would  be  the  result.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  "  the  Squire"  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  all 
that  he  says  in  Parliament  is  listened  to  as  attentively  and  respect- 
fully as  though  he  were  talking  at  Quarter  Sessions  in  his  own 
county.  He  is  the  recognized  representative  of  that  particular 
class  of  country  gentlemen  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  Eng- 
land what  it  is,  and  who,  if  they  are  sometimes  dogmatic  and  pre- 
judiced, are,  nevertheless,  distinguished,  perhaps,  more  largely 
than  any  other  class  in  society  for  their  patriotism  and  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Somewhat  bent  in  figure  now,  and  visibly  growing  older  every 
year,  with  thin  grey  hair  shading  his  keen,  resolute  face,  and  eyes 
that  are  still  bright  peering  out  under  shaggy  brows,  Mr.  Henley 
is  personally  a  noticeable  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  than  what  he  is — a  country 
gentleman,  as  much  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  his  neighbours 
and  the  reverence  of  the  village  children  as  his  sovereign  is  to  the 
etiquette  of  her  court.  And  certainly  "  Sir  Roger  "  himself  could 
not  bear  his  homely  honours  with  more  ease  and  dignity  than  Mr. 
Henley.  One  would  like,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  witness  a 
meeting  between  "  Squire  "  Henley,  in  his  somewhat  threadbare 
and  rusty  garments,  and  one  of  those  brand-new  country  gentle- 
men whom  Lancashire  turns  out  by  the  dozen  every  year,  and 
whose  velvet  coat  and  corduroy  breeches  are  the  delight  of  the 
tailor  and  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant.  If  such  meetings  as 
this,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  imagination,  we  can,  at  least, 
recall  many  encounters  between  the  member  for  Oxfordshire  and 
the  representatives  of  those  "  forces 33  to  which  he  is  most  resolutely* 
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and  earnestly  opposed.  On  many  an  occasion,  the  House,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  fervid  eloquence  of  some  eager  democrat,  of  whose  sincerity 
there  might,  at  least,  be  some  suspicion,  has  turned  with  delight  to 
Mr.  Henley,  and  has  seen  the  pitiless  manner  in  which,  in  the  course 
of  half-a-dozen  shrewd  sentences,  he  has  demolished  the  arguments 
of  the  "  friend  of  the  people,"  whose  challenge  he  had  accepted. 
And  in  the  great  debates  which,  from  time  to  time,  stir  Parliament, 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  is  listened  to  with  more  attention  or 
delight  than  the  old  country  gentleman  who  never  seems  to  make 
a  set  speech,  but  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  apparently  unpreme- 
ditated remarks,  will  often  make  more  points  than  those  which  the 
most  accomplished  orators  in  the  House  are  able  to  compress 
within  their  most  ambitious  harangues. 

It  is  no  doubt  chiefly  owing  to  the  supreme  common-sense,  and 
the  wonderful  shrewdness  which  Mr.  Henley  always  displays  in  his 
views  of  the  questions  with  which  he  deals,  that  the  consideration 
he  receives  from  the  House  is  to  be  attributed.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  practical.  Whilst  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  are  floundering  through  the  shifting  quick- 
sands of  theory,  or  are  shaping  their  arguments  to  suit  the  demands 
of  political  expediency,  Mr.  Henley  never  seems  to  see  any  part  of 
a  question  but  the  matter-of-fact  one.  "  What  will  be  the  actual 
result  of  this  change  ?"  is  a  question  which  he  invariably  asks  and 
answers  when  any  important  proposal  is  made  to  the  House.  "  Is 
it  needed  ?  Can  it  be  effected  ?  How  will  it  work  ?"  Those  are 
the  points  to  which  Mr.  Henley  addresses  himself,  and  upon  which 
his  views  have  an  amount  of  weight  and  authority  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  His  vast  and  lengthened  experience  as  a 
magistrate,  as  a  landowner,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  enable  him  to  speak  with  a  certainty  in  discussing  these  points, 
which  cannot  be  attained  by  many  of  his  colleagues. 

But  his  common  sense  is  not  of  that  ponderous  description 
which  seems  to  act  as  a  wet  blanket  upon  all  that  comes  within  its 
reach.  It  is  lightened  by  a  homely  wit  which  ought  to  secure  for 
Mr.  Henley  a  high  place  amongst  the  humourists  of  the  political 
world,  and  it  often  finds  expression  in  phrases  which  have  the 
epigrammatic  force  and  brevity  of  proverbs.  Many  of  those 
phrases  indeed,  which  have  become  the  proverbs  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  first  uttered  by  the  member  for  Oxfordshire, 
none  of  these  perhaps,  being  more  famous  than  that  in  which 
he  described  the  advance  of  democracy  as  "an  ugly  rush."  Some- 
times indeed,  Mr.  Henley's  humour  is  of  that  description  in  which 
Squire  Western  most  delighted.  It  has  the  wholesome  flavour  of 
the  stable-yard  about  it,  and  the  very  refined  may  reject  it  as 
not  "  nice  M  enough  for  the  drawing-room.    Perhaps,  it  is  not ; 
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but  our  modern  experience  teaches  us,  that  what  is  considered  very 
"  nice "  indeed,  and  quite  fit  for  the  salon  and  the  club,  may,  at 
the  same  time,  be  very  nasty  also.  About  two  years  ago,  we  re- 
member the  right  honourable  gentleman  bringing  out  one  of  his 
Squire  "Western  jokes,  and  convulsing  the  House  with  laughter. 
It  was  when,  referring  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  schemes  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  he  compared  him  to  a  lady 
in  an  interesting  condition.  The  homely  language  in  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  quaint  air  of  innocence  which  he  wore,  were 
irresistible;  and  it  is  long  since  the  House  enjoyed  a  heartier 
laugh,  than  that  in  which  it  then  indulged.  Perhaps,  it  enjoyed 
the  jest  all  the  more,  because  of  its  conviction  that  no  one  but  Mr. 
Henley  could  have  uttered  it.  He  stands  alone  in  the  House, 
indeed,  as  the  representative  of  the  racy  and  old-fashioned  humour 
which  has  never  been  properly  represented  in  English  literature 
since  the  days  of  Fielding.  He  is  almost  the  last  of  a  great  race, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  we  shall  look  for  anyone  to  succeed 
him. 

Mr.  Henley  has  twice,  for  not  very  lengthened  periods,  filled 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  Conservative 
governments.  On  the  last  occasion,  he  resigned  office  in  February 
1859,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  objections  he  entertained  to  the 
Conservative  Reform  Bill,  which  was  at  that  time  brought  in.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  rather,  as  the 
mentor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  is  most  distinguished.  Shrewd,  original,  witty,  brimful 
of  common  sense,  and  blessed  with  a  wonderfully  equable  tempera- 
ment, Mr.  Henley  is  precisely  one  of  those  men  whom  Parliament 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  OF  PEECIOUS 

STONES. 


"  There  is  in  the  province  of  Chantaboon  a  mountain  of  pre- 
cious stones,  abounding  in  rubies,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  and  other 
jewels,  of  which  I  and  my  attendants,  in  less  than  an  hour,  filled 
our  hands  with  the  specimens  lying  exposed  on  the  ground."  So 
wrote,  many  years  ago,  a  French  bishop,  not  in  a  romance  or  a 
continuation  of.  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  in  a  sober  account  of  his 
travels  in  Siam.  He  led  his  readers  first  to  a  city  of  floating 
houses,  among  which  rose  hundreds  of  gorgeous  spires,  and  the 
roofs  of  palaces  and  temples  overlaid  with  gold,  enamelled  tiles, 
and  mosaics.  Again,  he  took  them  to  the  vast  ruins  of  an  ancient 
capital  and,  heaping  pile  on  pile,  pictured  to  them  the  mountain  of 
gold,  a  temple  of  extraordinary  height  and  grandeur,  and  finally  he 
capped  all  the  other  wonders  and  beat  the  Arabian  Nights  by  his 
mountain  of  precious  stones.  In  Aladdin's  cave  you  might  chance 
to  be  shut  down  while  collecting  the  spoils ;  from  the  great  valley 
of  diamonds  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  the  gems  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  agency  of  eagles ;  but  the  Siamese  mountain  of  precious 
stones  was  a  simple  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  and  with  no  Tom 
Tiddler  to  catch  trespassers. 

I  went  to  Siam ;  I  lived  in  Bangkok  the  capital,  and  looked  at 
its  floating  houses  and  brilliant  temples  until  they  lost  their  novelty 
and  charm.  I  journeyed  to  Ayuthia,  the  old  ruined  capital,  and 
found  it  vast  and  curious,  about  half  equal  to  the  Bishop's  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and,  lastly,  the  time  came  for  me  to  start  for  the  moun- 
tain of  precious  stones,  my  visit  to  which  I  now  purpose  to 
describe. 

Chantaboon,  the  province  in  which  the  mountain  is  situated, 
lies  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Bangkok,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  because  of 
its  mineral  treasures,  but  also  as  being  the  seat  of  the  Siamese 
pepper  cultivation. 

On  a  delightful  February  morning,  February  being  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  months  in  the  year  in  Siam,  I  sailed  from  Bangkok 
in  a  small  yacht,  and,  after  cruising  for  ten  days  among  beautiful 
islets,  and  along  a  most  picturesque  coast,  on  which  I  generally 
'landed  every  morning  and  evening,  and  found  pretty  good  shooting, 
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I  at  last  reached  the  "  Maiden's  Breast/'  or  "  Cone  Island/''  a  dome- 
shaped  islet,  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  Chantaboon  river, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  river  itself.  Having  found  a  safe 
anchorage  for  the  yacht,  I  sent  my  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
commandant  of  the  forts  and  village  at  the  river's  mouth,  desiring 
him  to  forward  them  to  the  governor  at  the  provincial  capital. 
There  was  a  report  that  this  commandant  owed  his  official  station 
to  having  presented  to  the  king  a  large  topaz  he  had  had  the  luck 
to  pick  up  at  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones,  but  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  story.  There  were  two  forts,  one  on  a  sandspit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  the  other  on  the  hill  side,  neither  of  them  very 
formidable.  A  custom-house  station  was  built  on  piles  in  the  river 
close  to  the  first-mentioned  fort,  and  the  two  resident  officers  im- 
mediately favoured  us  with  a  visit,  and  presented  us  with  some 
fresh  fish,  in  return  for  which  they  signified  their  readiness  to 
accept  a  little  brandy,  and  being  gratified,  made  a  profound  obei- 
sance and  withdrew  to  chat  with  the  crew.  Presently  after  the 
commandant,  a  civil  and  intelligent  man,  visited  us,  followed  by 
several  slaves  bringing  presents  of  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  fish,  and 
crabs,  and,  having  hurried  him  off  with  my  letters  to  the  provincial 
governor,  we  were  left  quiet  for  the  evening,  at  least  not  quite 
quiet,  for,  having  anchored  in  too  sheltered  a  spot,  the  mosquitos, 
which  had  been  strangers  to  us  from  the  time  we  left  Bangkok, 
came  down  in  crowds,  and  gave  us  more  than  enough  of  their  shrill 
music.  At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  governor  sent  his 
barge  in  charge  of  one  of  his  secretaries  to  convey  me  to  the  govern- 
ment station.  The  journey,  which  occupied  about  five  hours,  was 
rather  a  dull  one,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  all  low  and  marshy. 
The  chief  tree  which  covered  these  marshes  was  one  called  Kong- 
Kang,  a  low  tree,  whose  roots  met  tripod-like  some  way  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  On  some  of  their  branches  the  falling  tide 
had  left  jellyfish  hanging,  and  on  the  branches  of  a  few  trees  of  a 
loftier  growth  we  saw  sitting  some  long-haired  black  monkeys, 
called  Hkang  in  Siamese,  which  are  said  to  be  a  delicious  food  and 
especially  recommended  to  invalids.  We  passed  several  fishing- 
boats,  the  Cochin  Chinese  colonists  (descendants  of  captives  taken 
in  war)  being  excellent  sailors  and  fishermen. 

On  arrival  I  was  received  by  the  Poochuai,  a  son  of  the  gover- 
nor, a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  great  intelligence  and  con- 
siderable enterprise,  who,  owing  to  his  father's  age  and  infirmities, 
really  conducted  the  government.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  showed  me  a  room  he  had  prepared  for  me  in  his 
own  house,  "  in  case,"  said  he,  "  the  house  which  I  commenced 
building  for  you  on  receiving  your  letter  last  evening  should  not 
be  finished  by  to-night/'    A  house  built  in  a  day  !    Of  course  I 
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was  not  at  all  astonished ;  I  had  come  to  see  the  counterpart  of 
Aladdin's  cave,  why  should  I  not  have  the  counterpart  of  his 
palace  ? 

In  the  meantime,  about  sixty  porters  were  engaged  in  convey- 
ing my  luggage  from  the  boat  to  the  house.  Sixty  loads  of  baggage 
seems  a  good  deal,  but  when  it  is  known  that  a  nail-brush  and 
bottle  of  beer  were  considered  sufficient  load  for  a  whole  man,  the 
idea  of  the  vast  weight  of  my  requirements  will  vanish.  Trouble 
was  not  thought  of,  but  the  care  taken  of  every  single  article  could 
not  have  been  exceeded  if  they  had  all  been  saintly  relics.  Lunch 
was  then  served  up,  and  after  that,  I  paid  my  visit  to  the  governor. 
He  received  me,  with  some  dignity,  in  full  court,  which  was  an 
imitation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  court  at  the  capital.  The  gover- 
nor, a  fine-looking  old  man,  sat  on  a  raised  dais  at  one  end  of  the 
room,  and  his  officers,  all  dressed  in  their  best  silk  jackets,  lay  down 
on  the  ground,  more  or  less  distant  from  him  according  to  their 
rank,  the  highest  in  rank  being  nearest.  I  was  honoured  with  a 
chair  by  his  side,  and  after  we  had  exchanged  a  few  complimentary 
expressions,  the  court  was  broken  up,  and  some  very  good  coffee, 
grown  by  himself,  served  to  me.  After  which,  the  conversation 
turning  on  my  voyage,  my  charts  were  produced  and  spread  on  the 
floor,  and  governor  and  Poochuai  and  I  crawled  about  over  them 
in  interesting  discussion.  The  scene  lost  all  its  dignity,  and  I  was 
in  some  alarm  lest  part  of  the  great  quids  of  betel  which  each 
Siamese  rolled  about  in  his  mouth  should  drop  on  them  and  leave 
its  nasty  red  stain.  But  all  went  well.  I  was  promised  every 
assistance  for  a  visit  to  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones,  and, 
moreover,  the  Poochuai  promised  to  accompany  me  to  the  discovery 
of  a  rock  then  unmarked  in  the  charts  which  lay  in  deep  water  in 
the  fairway  of  navigation  to  Chantaboon.  I  took  my  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  directly  afterwards  a  number  of  men  brought  from 
him  bundles  of  sugar-cane  and  cocoa-nuts  enough  for  a  treat  for 
the  whole  monkey-house  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  he  further 
assigned  me  a  guard  of  honour  of  ten  men  and  a  decemvir.  His 
son,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  at  once  added  an  equal  quantity 
of  provender  and  another  guard  of  ten  men,  and  before  night  he 
escorted  me  to  my  palace,  standing,  furnished,  where  the  day 
before  had  been  nothing  but  bare  paddy  fields.  The  house  was 
built  on  piles,  the  floor  planked  and  raised  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  roof  was  framed  with  bamboo  and  thatched  with  attap, 
and  the  wall  spaces  between  the  columns  which  supported  the  roof 
were  filled  in  with  a  kind  of  mat  half  an  inch  thick,  made  of  strips  of  a 
pithy  reed,  closely  skewered  together  with  bamboos ;  foreigners  call 
it  the  cork  plant.  The  whole  was  lined  with  silvery  attap  palm 
leaves.    I  had  a  dining-room,  sitting-room,  bed-room,  bath-room, 
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and  verandah;  the  rooms  were  all  matted,  the  bed-room  had  a 
large  bedstead,  the  dining-room  a  table  and  some  chairs,  and  on  the 
verandah  a  row  of  large  water-jars,  each  one  fit  to  hold  one  of  Ali 
Baba's  forty  thieves,  completed  the  furniture.  The  kitchen  was 
separate,  and  the  cook  of  the  highest  local  reputation  was  sent  to 
assist  my  own  in  cooking  the  luxuries  provided  for  me,  for  no  pro- 
testations on  my  part  could  prevent  the  despatch  of  two  chief 
clerks  of  the  treasury  to  reside,  one  at  the  fish  market  and  the 
other  at  the  general  market,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  visit, 
and  procure  the  best  of  everything  that  appeared  there.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  house  was  capital,  as  it  was  near  the  other  houses,  yet 
private,  and  commanded  a  splendid  view  over  the  fields  with  the 
Sabap  mountain  for  a  background.  The  Mountain  of  Precious 
Stones  was  hidden  by  the  walled  town  or  fortress  which  crowned  a 
hill  to  the  right. 

Here  then  I  was  at  last,  cared  for  by  hospitable  hosts  if  not 
by  good  fairies,  and  without  any  present  chance  of  an  evil  spirit 
concealed  in  an  envelope  coming  to  drive  me  back  to  routine 
drudgery  and  gloomy  offices.  That  evening  as  I  sat  in  the  veran- 
dah in  an  easy  chair,  smoking  a  '  Buri 3  or  cigarette  of  delicious 
Petchaboon  tobacco,  and  talking  with  my  friend  the  Poochuai 
who  came,  civilized  man,  to  have  a  little  brandy  and  water  with 
me,  I  fully  realized  the  pleasure  of  the  position ;  and  the  glow 
of  the  many  watch-fires  which  my  escort  kindled  around  the 
house,  lit  up  in  my  case  a  very  happy  countenance. 

The  next  day  was  spent  very  quietly,  and  at  night  I  set  off 
for  the  yacht  with  the  Poochuai.  Although  our  absence  was  to  be 
but  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Poochuai  was  to  be  during  that 
time  my  guest  in  the  yacht,  he  took  in  his  barge  a  vast  quantity 
of  baggage,  eatables  and  cooking  utensils.  We  reclined  on 
cushions  in  the  centre  of  the  barge,  and  around  us  were  arranged 
brass  charcoal  stoves  ever  ready  to  supply  tea  and  hot  water,  a 
good  supply  of  handsomely-engraved  brass  pans  and  trays,  nume- 
rous plates  and  cups,  and  a  rovy  of  jars  and  bottles.  He  nearly 
poisoned  me  with  the  horrid  variety  of  Chinese  pickles,  garlic 
soaked  in  brine,  and  other  abominable  messes  which  he  made  me 
consume ;  and  I  nearly  poisoned  myself  by  the  strong  dose  of 
brandy  I  took  to  counteract  the  pickles.  Meanwhile  he  seemed 
equally  happy  in  eating  his  pickles  and  washing  them  down  with 
my  brandy.  At  day-break  we  stood  out  for  the  rock  which  it  was 
our  object  to  reach  at  dead  low  tide,  an  extraordinary  low  tide 
which  would  leave  part  of  the  rock  exposed.  I  had  some  fear 
lest  we  should  be  too  late,  as  my  friend,  who  never  cared  to  move 
without  his  tons  of  furniture,  condiments  and  pickles,  had  so 
filled  the  fore-hold  that  the  yacht  almost  stood  'on  her  head,  and 
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would  not  sail  at  more  than  half  her  usual  rate.  Getting  her  in 
trim  was  hopeless,  so  with  suppressed  vexation  I  resigned  myself 
to  circumstances ,  and  to  my  great  joy  arrived  in  good  time.  We 
fixed  the  position  of  the  rock  which  had,  not  long  before,  baffled 
the  search  of  a  gun-boat  sent  specially  to  discover  it.  It  was  a 
dangerous  rock  rising  suddenly  in  nine  fathoms  water,  and  it  is 
perhaps  lucky  that  the  gunboat  did  not  get  too  near  to  it,  as  she 
might  have  found  it  coming  up  through  her  bottom  before  any  one 
on  board  had  an  idea  of  its  vicinity. 

Having  done  our  work,  we  embarked  in  a  whale-boat,  and 
made  a  rapid  passage  to  Koh  Pret,  a  pretty  island  tenanted-  by 
a  colony  of  Chinese  shark-fishers.  It  was  a  charming  place  to 
look  at,  but  there  was  a  most  unpleasant  smell  rising  from  the 
hundreds  of  half-dried  fins  and  tails,  the  spoils  for  which  the 
sharks  are  hunted.  These  fins  are  much  prized  in  Chinese  cookery, 
but  I  found  them  insipid.  We  returned  to  our  houses  during  the 
night.  The  programme  as  arranged  by  my  hosts,  did  not  yet  take 
me  to  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones.  I  had  to  go  and  see  the 
'  olol 9  city  of  Ohantaboon,  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the 
citadel  or  e  new  3  city  where  the  governor  lived. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  a  very  industrious  and  respectable 
Christian  community  of  Cochin  Chinese  about  one  thousand  in 
number,  to  whose  priest,  a  Roman  Catholic,  great  credit  is  due 
for  their  reputable  state.  Oriental  converts  to  Christianity  seldom 
present  so  creditable  an  appearance  as  his  do.  In  the  market  we 
saw  the  counting-houses  of  the  pepper  and  sugar  factors,  and  there 
was  a  large  spirit-store,  where  many  of  my  body-guard  stopped  to 
imbibe  samshoo.  In  the  bazaar  we  saw  a  variety  of  English  piece- 
goods,  yarns,  and  cutlery.  In  every  house  the  women,  some  of 
whom  were  rather  good-looking,  were  busy  weaving  cotton  fabrics 
and  grass-mats,  for  both  of  which  articles  Chant aboon  has  a 
great  reputation  in  Siam.  On  the  river's  banks  boat-building  was 
carried  on  actively,  and  there  were  also  stores  of  fine  timber  sawn 
into  planks  ready  for  conveyance  to  Bangkok.  The  carpenters, 
instead  of  using  sand  and  glass  paper  in  smoothing  work  which 
had  to  be  polished,  used  siliceous  leaves,  which  were  quite  as  effec- 
tive. The  first  rubbing  was  given  with  the  leaf  of  a  vine  called 
the  "  Tiger's  tongue/''  and  the  final  touch  with  the  leaf  of  a  large 
tree  called  "  Buffalo's  tongue."  I  found  the  aged  priest  very  ill 
with  fever,  and  despairing  of  being  cured  by  native  physicians. 
I  therefore  boldly  prescribed  (luckily  with  ultimate  success)  effer- 
vescent draughts  and  castor  oil,  to  be  taken  alternately  as  often 
as  he  liked.  Some  days  afterwards  he  returned  me  my  medicine- 
chest  expatiating  on  the  deliciousness  of  the  oil,  which  he  took  for 
olive-oil,  the  sweet  relish  of  the  meals  of  his  youth  in  the  sunny 
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south  of  France — the  loved  country  from  which  he  had  been  for 
thirty  years  an  exile.  Much  as  he  enjoyed  my  oil,  he  thought  I 
might  prefer  some  other  drink,  and  opened  for  me  a  bottle  of  very 
excellent  old  wine. 

We  journeyed  beyond  the  old  town  to  the  foot  of  the  Sabap 
mountain  to  see  a  much-talked-of  cave,  a  passage  through  which, 
according  to  popular  belief,  one  could  pass  to  the  further  side  of 
the  mountain,  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  The  mountain, 
which  was  four  thousand  feet  high,  seemed  to  be  a  heap  of  irre- 
gular granite  blocks,  mostly  of  colossal  size,  piled  loosely  one  on 
another,  so  as  to  leave  an  infinity  of  interstices;  or  passages  be- 
tween them.  The  cave  or  passage  which  I  entered,  was  lofty  and 
spacious,  some  of  the  blocks  of  granite  were  forty  feet  high.  A 
gleam  of  light  was  occasionally  admitted  through  some  long  shaft- 
like opening  from  above ;  and  as  I  had  some  fear  of  slipping  into 
similar  pits  yawning  at  my  feet,  a  crowd  of  bats  flying  about  and 
threatening  every  instant  to  extinguish  our  torch,  I  was  very  glad 
to  make  my  way  out  again. 

At  last,  the  day  arrived  for  our  visit  to  the  Mountain  of  Pre- 
cious Stones.  The  Poochuai  appointed  the  Satsadi,  or  Master  of 
the  Rolls — that  is,  the  officer  who  keeps  the  census  lists — to  be 
my  guardian  pro  tem.,  and  under  his  care  the  procession  was  mar- 
shalled. My  tent,  photographic  apparatus,  beds,  baggage,  and 
stores  were  stowed  in  buffalo  carts,  on  one  of  which  my  cook, 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  very  ancient  wide-awake  and  a  scarlet 
shirt — the  tail  of  which  was  ostentatiously  displayed  outside  his 
nether  garments — sat,  surrounded  by  a  most  impressive  display 
of  pots,  pans,  and  provisions.  Round  the  carts  marched  my 
guards,  from  whose  attendance  no  entreaties  of  mine  could  free 
me,  and  from  whom,  when  inclined  for  solitude,  I  had  actually  to 
run  away.  They  would  then  give  chase,  dropping  off  dead  beat 
one  by  one,  until,  after  half  an  hour's  struggle,  my  object  would 
be  achieved,  and  comfort  gained  even  if  glory  was  sacrificed.  On 
the  present  occasion,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them,  as 
they  had  to  march  off  with  the  heavy  part  of  the  procession,  while 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  I,  with  two  attendants,  rode  on  briskly 
in  advance. 

The  walled  town  or  citadel,  which  we  now  entered,  was,  when 
built  about  forty  years  ago,  a  formidable  looking  fortress,  with 
lofty  walls  following  the  outline  of  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  fur- 
nished with  several  large  cannon.  But  now,  the  guns  are  honey- 
combed, and  the  walls,  being  built  of  a  soft  stone  little  stiffer  than 
clay,  have  in  many  places  washed  into  slopes,  up  which  any  one 
can  walk.  We  entered  through  a  massive  but  crumbling  gate, 
with  a  quaint  gate-house  perched  over  it ;  and  passing  beside  a 
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Wat,  or  Buddhist  temple  and  monastery,  wound  for  twenty 
minutes  along  a  narrow  road  between  coffee  and  fruit  gardens, 
until  we  found  our  exit  by  another  gate  similar  to  the  first.  The 
citadel  has  few  inhabitants,  there  being  no  longer  any  fear  of  Co- 
chinn  Chinese  invasions,  and  the  labour  of  drawing  water  from  deep 
wells  making  it  less  suitable  than  the  plain  for  residence  in  times 
of  peace.  When  we  had  passed  out  of  the  citadel,  my  friend  sug- 
gested that,  as  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  spare,  we  should  pay  a 
visit  to  Bangkacha,  the  fish  market  of  Chantaboon.  I,  of  course, 
gladly  acceded,  and  a  ride  across  a  few  fields  took  us  there.  We 
dismounted  and  entered  the  principal  street,  which  was  the  fun- 
niest street  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  was  a  Chinese  village. 
Every  Chinaman  kept  pigs,  and  to  prevent  his  pigs  straying,  had 
put  up  a  paling  right  across  the  road  between  his  and  his  neigh- 
bours' houses :  so  the  whole  highway  had  been  converted  into  a  series 
of  pigsties,  and  a  walk  along  it  was  a  sort  of  hurdle  race.  I  only 
stayed  long  enough  to  see  that  the  place  was  a  busy  one,  and  that 
some  of  the  shops  had  a  stock  of  English  goods,  and  gladly  turned 
my  back  on  it,  and  set  off  in  chase  of  the  buffalo  carts. 

An  hour's  ride  through  orchards,  and  plantations  of  cocoa  nuts, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  pepper,  brought  us  to  an  open  grass- 
covered  plain,  which  had  once  been  all  cultivated  and  supported  a 
large  population,  but  now  was  mostly  uncultivated.  Right  before 
us,  distant  less  than  a  mile,  the  central  object  in  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, stood  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones — mountain  by  cour- 
tesy, not  by  right,  for  it  was  but  about  three  hundred  feet  high. 
There  it  stood,  a  solitary  cone,  covered  with  grass  and  trees,  and 
capped  by  a  simple  white  spire  in  honour  of  Buddha,  called  by  the 
Siamese  a  Prachidee ;  while  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  twenty 
miles  from  it  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  one  of  them  a  mile 
high,  fenced  in  their  small  but  illustrious  representative.  We 
cantered  rapidly  over  the  gently  undulating  plain,  the  most  notice- 
able feature  of  which  was  the  deep  purple  colour  of  the  soil.  Half 
way  up  the  hill  was  a  temple  with  a  well ;  and  close  by  that,  on  a 
pleasant  grassy  slope,  I  pitched  my  tent,  having  first  dislodged 
from  the  site  a  snake,  a  centipede,  and  a  family  of  scorpions — all 
unpleasant  company  in  one's  bedroom.  What  a  view  I  had 
from  my  tent  over  gardens  and  plantations,  villages  and  towns, 
grassy  plains  and  monotonous  jungles,  and  range  upon  range  of 
mountains,  ever  changing  in  their  beauties  as  the  sun,  rapidly 
travelling,  altered  the  play  of  light  and  shade. 

I  walked  up  a  rather  steep  path  to  the  Prachidee.  The  rock 
where  I  started  was  a  grey  schist,  full  of  very  minute  scales  of 
mica.  As  I  rose,  it  became  in  places  red  and  brick-like,  appa- 
rently baked  ;  and  reaching  the  summit,  I  stood  on  pumice.  I 
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was  evidently  in  a  region  where  the  traces  of  nature's  most  sudden 
and  violent  efforts  had  not  all  been  swept  away  by  time.  The 
Sabap  mountain,  with  its  labyrinth  of  fissures  and  caves,  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a  terrific  earthquake ;  and  I  stood  near  the 
laboratory  where  nature  made,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  her  most 
precious  stones,  and  saw  still  remaining  the  undeniable  proof  of 
the  fierce  fires  she  had  used — though  it  was  evident  that  the 
mighty  power  of  time  and  rain  had  left  but  little  -of  what  there 
once  was,  when,  in  all  probability,  the  Hill  of  Precious  Stones  was 
yet  but  part  of  a  valley,  with  a  stream  of  lava  flowing  through  it. 
The  view  from  the  summit  was  equally  interesting  and  beautiful. 
Close  at  our  feet  were  nestled  some  small  sugar-cane  and  pepper 
plantations,  the  latter  looking  not  unlike  our  Kentish  hop  gardens. 
Beside  them  was  a  grassy  plain,  the  pasturage  of  a  herd  of  half- 
wild  cattle ;  a  little  farther  off  were  thick  orchards  and  cocoa-nut 
gardens,  surrounding  the  citadel  and .  old  city ;  with  here  and 
there  a  flat  stretch  of  rice  field,  now  all  bare,  it  being  the  dry 
season.  Still  more  distant  was  another  line  of  pepper  plantations, 
skirting  the  foot  of  the  Sabap  mountain,  which  closed  the  scene 
to  the  south.  To  the  south-west  was  the  sea ;  and  in  all  other 
directions,  range  upon  range  of  jungle-covered  hills  and  mountains 
rose  one  behind  the  other,* drained  by  two  rivers,  whose  tortuous 
courses  were  here  and  there  indicated  by  a  line  of  brilliant  light. 
The  most  noticeable  of  the  mountains  were  the  Hkao  Soi  Dao  (the 
"  Mountain  which  plucks  the  Stars"),  which  I  before  mentioned 
as  about  a  mile  in  height,  and  the  Patat  range,  which  forms  a 
natural  boundary  between  Chautaboon  and  Cambodia,  and  from 
a  spur  of  which  I  have  seen  brought  some  very  rich  specimens  of 
gold  in  quartz. 

On  returning  to  the  encampment  I  examined  my  photographic 
apparatus,  and  set  up  my  dark  room,  my  whole  escort  watching 
the  proceeding  with  extreme  interest.  But  alas  !  an  officious  ser- 
vant, thinking  to  move  it  to  a  safer  spot  than  I  had  selected,  seized 
upon  it,  and  before  I  could  interfere,  my  bath  was  upset,  and  my 
photography  at  an  end.  The  culprit  immediately  ran,  and  the 
view  of  an  exciting  chase  somewhat  restored  my  good  humour. 
He  ran  as  if  for  his  life,  and  to  my  secret  joy  distanced  his  pur- 
suers, so  he  escaped  a  beating,  and  I  the  pain  of  ordering  one. 
I  had  then  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  test  the  virtues  of  this  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground,  and  try  to  pick  up  some  jewels ;  and  up  and 
down  the  hill  I  and  my  merry  men  searched  for  the  rubies,  and 
sapphires,  and  emeralds,  and  garnets  which  the  bishop  and  his 
converts  had  picked  up  in  such  miraculous  profusion.  We  were 
not  equally  fortunate,  for  it  seemed  that  our  greedy  predecessors 
had  pocketed  all  those  on  the  surface,  and  I,  not  having  the  means 
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to  dig,  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  rough  lumps  of  coarse  corun- 
dum and  other  common  minerals  which  abounded  in  the  gravel  debris 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  this  alluvium,  every  stone  in  which 
bore  marks  of  considerable  friction  and  attrition,  were  numerous 
small  pits  about  three  feet  deep  dug  by  jewel-hunters,  and  I  heard 
that  some  handsome  stones  had  been  found  in  them.  Many 
specimens  had  turned  up  when  ploughing  the  fields  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  furrows  of  cart-wheels  often  brought  specimens  to  light. 

I  next  took  to  visiting  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  and  though, 
in  presence  of  my  official  friends,  they  denied  possessing  any  of 
the  waifs  of  the  soil,  they  readily  enough  produced  their  little 
stores,  when  I  evaded  my  escort  and  visited  them  alone ;  and  in 
exchange  for  my  gun  and  pistol,  and  some  score  of  ticals  (little 
lumps  of  silver  in  value  about  half-a-crown),  I  acquired  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  corundum,  zircon,  and  garnet.  The  most 
common  was  the  corundum  called  by  the  natives  karkaroon.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  karkaroon  is  that  its  colour  is  not  homogeneous. 
In  one  crystal  will  be  found  layers  of  several  different  colours, 
white,  yellow,  blue  and  green,  and  parts  of  these  layers  will  be 
translucent  and  fit  for  polishing  into  gems,  while  other  parts  are 
opaque  and  only  useful  for  polishing  powder.  The  native  jewel- 
lers break  the  lumps  of  karharoon  with  a  hammer,  and  pick  out 
the  bright  pieces  which  they  .'call  "  butr  "  gems,  or  more  literally 
"  children/''  Many  a  fine  jewel  is  thus  ruined  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this,  though  perhaps  not  all, 
will  know  that  corundum  is  the  name  of  the  mineral  which  jewel- 
lers call  sapphire  when  blue,  oriental  topaz  when  yellow,  oriental 
ruby  when  red,  and  emery  when  it  is  unfit  for  cutting  into  gems. 
My  collection  embraces  blue,  yellow,  red,  amethystine  and  green 
specimens,  the  asteria  sapphire  which  shows  a  bright  star  with  six 
rays,  and  what  is  more  curious  than  all,  some  stones  which  are  a 
deep  blue  when  looked  through  in  one  direction,  and  a  yellowish 
green  when  looked  at  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
By  cutting  one  of  these  stones  with  facets,  and  so  causing  the 
rays  of  light  passing  through  the  different  colours  to  cross  and 
neutralise  each  other,  I  have  got  what  may  be  called  a  black 
sapphire. 

I  have  presented  some  of  the  specimens  to  the  British  Museum, 
so  that  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  subject,  maybe  able 
to  see  them  there  side  by  side  with  the  more  beautiful  sapphires  of 
Ceylon.  My  specimens  are  naturally  more  interesting  to  the 
mineralogist  than  valuable  to  the  jewellers,  as  I  did  not  spend  suf- 
ficient money  to  procure  the  most  valuable  ones.  I  have  seen  fine 
specimens  of  sapphire,  topaz  and  a  beautiful  catscyc,  but  they 
arc  as  much  appreciated  by  the  Siamese  as  by  any  one  else,  and 
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cannot  be  bought  for  a  trifle  even  at  the  Mountain  of  Precious 
Stones. 

My  narrative  has  been  so  long  that  I  must  condense  the  re- 
mainder of  my  notes. 

From  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones,  which  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Siamese  name,  Hkao  Hua  Wen,  I  walked  to 
the  Hill  of  Cattle,  a  similar  but  much  smaller  hill  lying  about  two 
miles  from  it,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  other  locality  where 
karkaroons  are  found. 

I  was  also  taken  to  a  cave  which  ran  some  distance  under  the 
bed  of  a  stream  flowing  from  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones, 
and  had  evidently  been  once  the  passage  by  which  the  stream  flowed. 
Its  entrance  is  in  the  steep  face  of  a  small  cliff  over  which  the 
water  now  falls. 

I  also  saw  the  "  Hinleng  "  quarries,  pits  from  which  they  dig 
out  a  stone,  soft  enough  to  be  dug  and  shaped  with  a  spade,  but 
which  becomes  extremely  hard  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  not 
only  used  for  building  in  Chantaboon,  but  is  even  taken  to 
Bangkok  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  strolled  among  pepper  plantations,  and  was  invited  to  a 
Chinese  feast  celebrating  the  end  of  their  sugar  season,  and  at  last 
returned  to  Bangkok  with  something  still  left  to  see  another 
time.  "  You  have  seen  the  Mountain  of  Precious  Stones/''  said 
my  friend  the  Poochuai,  presenting  me  with  a  splendid  carbuncle 
as  we  took  leave  of  one  another.  "  But  I  hope  one  day  to  see  you 
again,  and  we  will  go  together  to  the  Hkao  Na  Wong  hill,  just 
behind  the  Sabap  mountain;  and  we  will  look  for  the  pool  in  the 
stream  there,  which  glows  with  a  mass  of  rubies,  till  now  protected 
by  the  devil  of  the  waters.  We  will  turn  the  stream,  and  the 
devil  with  it,  for  I  know  you  do  not  believe  in  the  devil,  and  I 
myself  have  doubts." 
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"  Herein  may  be  seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity, 
friendliness,  hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
virtue,  sin.  Do  after  the  good,  and  leave  the  evil,  and  it  shall 
bring  you  to  good  fame  and  renommee.  .  .  .  AH  is  written 
for  our  doctrine,  and  for  to  beware  that  we  fall  not  to  vice  nor  sin, 
but  to  exercise  and  follow  virtue,  by  which  we  may  come  and 
attain  to  good  fame  and  renommee  in  this  life,  and  after  this  short 
and  transitory  life  to  come  into  everlasting  bliss  in  Heaven,  the 
which  He  grant  us  that  reigneth  in  Heaven,  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
Amen." 

So  the  first  English  printer  wrote  of  one  of  the  first  printed 
books  of  our  language,  "Thys  noble  and  joyous  book,  entytled  Le 
Morte  Darthur/'  the  legendary  histories  of  which  Tennyson  has 
made  the  foundation  of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  modern 
poems. 

This  present  volume  completes  the  series  begun  years  ago,  in 
the  "  Morte  d' Arthur/'  and  continued  in  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King and  the  fragmentary  tales  are  gathered  by  it  into  a  perfect 
whole,  not  merely  because  the  historical  connection  is  supplied  by 
"The  Coming  of  Arthur/'  and  "The  Holy  Grail/'  but  because, 
in  a  deeper  sense,  the  acts  of  "  the  Kynge  Arthur,  and  the  mer- 
uayllous  enquestes  and  aduentures  of  his  noble  knyghtes  of  the 
rounde  table  "  are  only  seen  in  their  true  signification  when  we 
read  of  the  <(  thachyeuyng  of  the  Sangreal." 

It  is  this  achievement — the  quest  of  the  Sangreal — that  raises 
the  half-fabulous,  dimly-seen  histories  of  the  Round  Table  into  a 
great  allegory,  a  shadowing  forth  among  strange  legends  of  magic- 
built  halls,  of  enchanters'  visions,  of  haunted  journeys  through  forest 
and  valley,  the  not  dimly-felt  aspiration  after  the  holiness  and  purity 
of  the  invisible  heaven.  Those  quaint  records  of  the  brotherhood 
of  knights  are  full  of  the  sounds  of  civil  war,  the  cries  of  treachery 
and  guilt,  the  deceptions  of  sorcery ;  but,  among  all,  there  is — 

"A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower" 
of  magic-built  halls ; 

"  Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes," 
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surround  the  dangers  of  the  knightly  quest ;  and  the  shrillness  of 
the  "  shattering  trumpet,"  of  the  "  clanging  lists,"  dies  into  the 
peace  and  rest  of  a  strange  victory. 

"  Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 
Kings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear, 
'  Oh,  just  and  faithful  knyght  of  God  ! 
Ride  on,  the  prize  is  near.'  " 

Such  are  the  subjects  that  Tennyson  writes  of  with  all  the 
power  of  his  genius — Arthur  s  kingliness  and  devotion,  Lancelot's 
greatness  and  fall,  Galahad's  conquest  of  the  heavenly  reward — all 
woven  into  one  poetical  dream  of  Christendom's  chivalry. 

The  story  begins  with  the  lately  published  idyll,  "  The  Coming 
of  Arthur."  It  opens  abruptly  with  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
right  to  the  succession  of  Uther,  his  victory  over  the  "  heathen 
host  "  of  the  Romans,  his  marriage  with  Guinevere,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  "  Round  Table." 

"  Arthur  sat 
Crown'd  on  the  dais,  and  his  warriors  cried, 
*  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy  will, 
Who  love  thee.'    Then  the  king,  in  low,  deep  tones, 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own  self, 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  flushed,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

But  when  he  spake,  and  cheered  his  Table  Round, 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee — I  beheld, 
From  eye  to  eye  through  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  king : 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  through  the  Cross, 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flame-colour,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens, 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright, 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need." 

The  three  queens  appear  again  in  Arthur's  story ;  when,  on  the 
winter  mere,  the  king  "  passed "  away  from  sight  in  the  funeral 
barge,  "  there  received  him  three  queens  with  great  mourning, 
and  so  they  set  him  down,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  King  Arthur 
laid  his  head,  and  then  that  queen  said,  '  Ah,  dear  brother,  why 
have  ye  tarried  so  long  from  me?'  And  that  one  was  King 
Arthur's  sister,  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay ;  the  other  was  the  Queen 
of  Northgalis,  the  third  was  the  Queen  of  the  Waste  Lands." 
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And  there,  at  the  high  festival  of  the  young  knighthood,  Queen 
Bellicent  saw — 

"  Mage  Merlin,  whose  vast  wit 
And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 

And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Who  knows  a  subtler  magic  than  his  own — >. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
She  gave  the  King  his  huge,  cross-hilted  sword, 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out — a  mist 
Of  incense  curled  about  her,  and  her  face 
Well  nigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom  ; 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns, 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells 
Down  in  a  deep  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world,  and  when  the  surface  rolls, 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our  Lord. 

There  likewise  I  beheld  Escalibur, 
Before  him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the  sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
And  Arthur  row'd  and  took  it — rich 
With  jewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt, 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye — the  blade  so  bright 
That  men  are  blinded  by  it— on  one  side, 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this  world, 

*  Take  me,'  but  turn  the  blade  and  you  shall  see, 
Written  in  the  speech  you  speak  yourself, 

*  Cast  me  away  I'    And  sad  was  Arthur's  face 
Taking  it,  but  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 

*  Take  thou  and  strike !  the  time  to  cast  away 
Is  yet  far  off.'    So  this  great  brand  the  king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen  down." 

Before  the  time  for  that  strange  "  casting  away 33  on  the 
mountain  mere,  the  magic  sword,  "  Excalibur,  that  is  as  much  to 
say  as  Cut-steel/'  was  to  take  part  in  the  wars  that  carried  out 
the  "  boundless  purpose  "  of  the  Round  Table. 

Arthur's  story  is  the  story  of  ceaseless  conflicts  and  blood- 
strewn  battle  fields,  and  burning  cities,  shadowed  forth  propheti- 
cally in  the  vision  of  Leodogran,  king  of  Cameliard,  when  he  saw, 

"  Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king, 
Now  looming  and  now  lost ;  and  on  the  slope 
The  sword  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was  driven, 
Fire  glimpsed,  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick, 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Streamed  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with  the  haze, 
And  made  it  thicker ;  while  the  phantom  king, 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  or  there 
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Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice,  the  rest 

Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  '  No  king  of  ours, 

No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours  !' 

'Till,  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  the  haze 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 

As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 

Crown'd." 

That  word-picture,  with  its  grand  ending,  was  a  dream  of  the 
future  to  Guinevere's  father ;  to  us,  it  is  all  that  has  been  left  of 
long-past  history,  accurate  in  its  indistinctness  and  uncertainty. 
Looking  back,  as  Leodogran  looked  forward,  we  see  the  sword 
rise,  and  the  herd  driven,  and  the  drifts  of  smoke  that  fell  over  the 
land ;  but  through  the  haze  of  years,  we  see  the  figure  of  Arthur, 
only  as  a  u  phantom  king,"  "  now  looming  and  now  lost."  The 
very  scene  of  the  events  of  this  first  poem  is  a  much  disputed  point. 
Tintagil  still  has  ruins  on  the  wild  Cornwall  shore,  to  mark  the 
birth-place  of  the  hero-prince ;  but  the  identity  of  Carlion  with 
Caerleon-upon-Usk  is  not  satisfactorily  proved,  while  more  places 
than  one  claim  the  site  of  Camelot. 

Sir  Edward  Strachey,  in  his  introduction  to  Malory's  book, 
believes  that  in  the  time  of  Caxton,  "  Camelot  itself  existed  in 
Somersetshire  with  its  proper  name,  and  with  all  the  remains  of 
an  important  town  and  fortress,  and,  doubtless,  the  traditions  of 
Arthur  which  Leland  found  there,  and  which,  in  great  part  at  least, 
remain  to  this  day.  Leland  calls  it  Camallate  or  Camalat,  '  some- 
time a  famous  town  or  castle,  upon  a  very  torre  or  hill  wonderfully 
enstrengthened  of  nature  !'  This  Camalat,  or  Camellek,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  is  the  present  Cadbury,  where  the  remains  of 
one  of  the  oldest  fortifications  in  England  are  still  known  as  King 
Arthur's  Palace.  The  neighbouring  villages  of  West  Camel,  and 
Queen  Camel,  have  traces  of  the  same  tradition ;  and  Camelford, 
on  the  river  Camel,  is  sometimes  believed  to  be  the  spot  where,  in 
his  last  battle  with  Mordred,  King  Arthur  was  mortally  wounded. 

But  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  gives  another  site.  "  So  by  ad- 
venture," Malory  says,  "  the  stone  swam  down  the  stream,  to  the 
city  of  Camelot,  that  is,  in  English,  Winchester."  And  Winches- 
ter supports  its  claim  by  the  possession  of  a  "  Hound  Table,"  sup- 
posed to  have  given  the  name  to  the  famous  Order  of  Knighthood 
in  the  days  of  Arthur  himself.  This  relic,  a  circular  shield  of  oak, 
is  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle ;  it  is  carved  with  the 
figures  and  names  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  in  the  costumes  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  was  "  restored,"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  anachronism,  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

The  material  table  of  eighteen  feet  is  hardly  a  reliable  proof 
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of  the  existence  of  that  marriage- gift,  the  Round  Table  of  Uther 
Pendragon ;  where  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  knights 
were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  seats,  and 
where  in  the  "  siege  perilous,"  was  added  "  Four  hundred  winters 
and  fifty-four,  accomplished  after  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  J esus 
Christ,  ought  this  siege  to  be  fulfilled." 

The  ' '  Round  Table  "  is  lost  in  legendary  antiquity ;  Carlion 
and  Camelot  stand  only  on  traditionary  ground,  but  the  men  who 
sat  in  the  knightly  "  sieges/''  and  who  kept  high  festival,  or  rode 
in  chivalrous  tournament  at  the  kingly  court,  come  before  us  with 
strange  reality  in  the  life  of  the  poet's  story. 

The  "  Coming  of  Arthur  "  is  the  coming  into  existence  of  no 
mere  mythical  hero  of  forgotten  times ;  the  "  phantom  king  "  of 
history  becomes,  in  the  poetry  of  the  "  Idylls/''  a  man  near  to  us 
by  the  humanity  of  tenderness,  truth,  and  generosity. 

"  In  stainless  white 
The  fair  beginners  of  a  nobler  time, 
And  glorying  in  their  vows  and  him,  his  knights 
Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  his  joy." 

The  first  part  of  the  connected  poem  ends  with  the  fair  pro- 
mise of  that  dawning  time.  Long  years  of  the  knightly  story 
passed  away,  already  related  in  the  tales  of  Enid's  patience,  Mer- 
lin's retributive  fate,  the  funeral  barge  of  the  "  lily  maid  of  As- 
tolat." 

And  then,  in  the  words  of  the  old  romance,  "  folio weth  the 
noble  tale  of  the  Sancgreal,  that  called  is  the  hooly  vessel  and  the 
sygnefycacyon  of  the  blessid  Blood  of  our  Lord  JHESU  Cryste, 
blessid  mote  it  be,  the  which  was  brought  in  to  this  land  by  J oseph 
of  Armathye,  therefore  on  al  synful  souls  blessid  Lord  have  Thou 
mercy/'' 

There  have  been  many  versions  of  the  old  legend,  and  many 
different  explanations  and  derivations  of  the  name,  in  its  old  form, 
Sancgreal,  or  Sangreal.  By  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  word 
into  Sang-real  some  writers  derive  the  term  from  the  words  Royal 
Blood — Sangue  Real,  in  Spanish ;  but  the  generally  received 
opinion,  confirmed  by  Tennyson,  gives  San,  a  contraction  of  Santo 
or  Saint,  and  Graal,  Greal,  or  Grail,  a  drinking-vessel,  or  dish, 
derived,  as  Sir  Edward  Strachcy  says,  from  "  Crater/'  a  word  of 
the  old  Romance  language. 

The  disputed  point  of  derivation  and  etymology  does  not  affect 
the  story  or  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  beautiful  legend,  which 
in  all  essential  particulars  remains  the  same. 

It  tells  how  "  .Joseph  of  Arimathic,  the  gentle  knight,  the 
which  took  down  our  Lord  off  the  holy  Cross/'  went  on  Slier- 
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thursday  into  the  iS  upper  room  '*  where  the  Paschal  supper  had 
been  eaten ;  how  he  carried  away  the  dish  where  the  Paschal  lamb 
had  lain,  to  the  hill  of  Calvary,  to  fill  it  with  the  sacred  blood  of 
the  Archetypal  Lamb ;  how  he  brought  the  Holy  Thing  into  the  land 
of  Great  Britain,  where  it  had  worked  strange  miracles;  how,  at 
last,  it  had  been  "  caught  away  to  Heaven/''  from  the  sin  of  the 
world ;  how  it  had  been  seen  in  vision  by  holy  men,  who  had 
sought  it  in  lives  of  prayer  and  aspiration. 

This  visible  Presence  was  the  object  of  the  great  "  Quest 33  of 
medieval  chivalry,  and  the  history  of  the  "  Round  Table"  gains  a 
deep  significance  when,  after  fierce  strife,  and  dreams  of  enchant- 
ment, we  read  how  the  brotherhood  was  broken  up,  and  knight 
after  knight  rode  forth  to  seek,  through  dangers  and  death,  the 

"  Blessed  Vision,  Blood  of  God." 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  which,  in  Tennyson's  lan- 
guage, more  powerful  perhaps,  as  the  subject  is  more  worthy,  than 
any  of  the  preceding  ones,  becomes  a  vivid,  burning  dream  of  the 
past. 

The  poet  has  worked  out  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  story, 
in  the  characters  and  different  destinies  of  the  knights  who  are 
chosen  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Round  Table,  as  repre- 
senting the  different  classes  of  seekers.  Sir  Lancelot,  blinded  by 
unforeseen  sin  ;  Sir  Percivale,  long  wandering  vainly  in  search  of 
what  could  be  seen  but  by  the  humble  ;  Sir  Bois,  following  faith- 
fully, yet  too  much  shadowed  by  grief  for  his  friend  to  gain  the 
sight  till  the  moment  of  deadly  peril ;  Sir  Gawain,  openly  despising 
the  vision;  Sir  Galahad,  the  victor. 

The  story  of  the  Quest  is  told  by  Sir  Percivale,  when  "  in  an 
abbeys 

"  Far  away  from  Camelot," 

he 

"  Had  passed  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer, 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms." 

He  tells  of  the  return  of  the  Vision  after  the  long  space  of 
years,  and  of  its  appearance  to 

"  A  nun, 

And  one  no  farther  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister, 

***** 

'  0,  my  brother,  Percivale,'  she  said, 
1  Sweet  brother,  I  have  seen  the  Holy  Grrail : 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heaid  a  sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills. 
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And  the  slender  sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me.    0  never  harp,  nor  horn, 
Nor  aught  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch  with  hand, 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came  ;  and  then 
Stream' d  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver  beam, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail. 
Rose-red,  with  beatings  in  it,  as  if  alive, 
'Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  were  dyed 
"With  rosy  colours,  leaping  on  the  wall ; 
And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  Grail 
Pass'd  and  the  beam  decay'd,  and  from  the  walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night.' 

-J?  *5£  •¥? 

I  spake  of  this 
To  all  men ;  and  myself  fasted  and  pray'd 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  prayed,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  would  be." 

The  prayers  of  the  knights  were  answered ;  when,  in  that 
"  year  of  miracle/'  the  number  of  the  Round  Table  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  "  Siege  Perilous "  was  filled  by  him  "  in  white 
armour,  Galahad."  The  vacant  chair,  "  carved  with  strange 
figures/''  and  "  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read/'  was  named 
by  Merlin  "  The  Siege  Perilous/'  "  for  there/5  he  said, 

"  No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  himself." 

But  the  threatened  penalty  which  Merlin  himself  had  suffered 
from,  gave  no  fear  to  Galahad.  It  is  the  clue  to  the  character 
and  the  quest,  and  the  victory  of  the  young,  white-robed  knight, 
that  "  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom/'  he 

"  Cried,  1  If  I  lose  myself  I  save  myself!'  " 

and 

"On  a  summer  night  it  came  to  pass, 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the  hall, 
That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's  chair." 

Merlin  had  placed  himself,  inadvertently,  in  the  "perilous 
seat  /'  Sir  Galahad  took  possession  of  it  as  a  right,  with  set  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  to  both.  Merlin  lost  himself 
in  the  snares  of  sin;  Galahad  sacrificed  himself  to  the  call  of 
holiness  and  spiritual  life,  and  the  first  fruit  of  his  self-renuncia- 
tion was  given  in  that  very  hour  j  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  was 
torn  by  a  thunder- blast, 

u  And  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry, 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day ; 
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And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 

All  over  cover' d  with  a  luminous  cloud, 

And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it  past. 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 

As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 

And,  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men, 

Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a  vow. 

I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 

Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would  rise 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 

Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 

My  sister  saw  it :  and  Galahad  sware  the  vow. 

And  good  Sir  Bois,  our  Lancelot's  cousin,  sware, 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the  knights, 

And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the  rest !" 

The  brightness  of  the  "luminous  cloud "  had  darkened  the 
vision;  one  only  of  the  assembled  knights  had  bad  the  power  of 
seeing,  through  the  glory,  the  mystical  cup. 

"  Then  Galahad  on  the  sudden,  and  in  a  voice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd — 
'  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail. 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry — 
'  0  Galahad,  and  0  Galahad,  follow  me.'  " 

So  the  great  quest  began.  Sir  Percivale  relates  how  the  long 
procession  of  armed  knights  passed  through  the  streets  of  Camelot : 

"  Our  Camelot, 
Built  by  old  Kings,  age  after  age,  so  old 
The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would  fall. 
So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim ;  for  where  the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
"Who  watch' d  us  pass ;  and  lower,  and  where  the  long 
Eich  galleries,  lady-laden,  weigh'd  the  necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls, 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers  of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past ;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyvern,  lion,  dragon,  guffin,  swan, 
At  all  the  corners,  named  us  each  by  name, 
Calling  1  God  speed  !'  but  in  the  streets  below 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and  poor 
W ept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly  speak 
For  grief.    And  in  the  middle  streets  the  Queen, 
"Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shriek' d  aloud — 
'  This  madness  has  come  on  us  for  our  sins.' 
And  then  we  reach'd  the  weirdly-sculptured  gate, 
Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render' d  mystically, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way." 
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Then  follows*  the  story  of  Sir  Percivale.  How  the  "  noble  knight 
and  God's  knight "  set  forth,  with  high  hopes  and  too  sure  confid- 
ence in  his  powers.  Till  a  warning  word,  spoken  by  the  King, 
"  came,  like  a  driving  gloom/'  upon  his  mind. 

"And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns, 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death : 
And  I,  too,  cried,  '  This  Quest  is  not  for  thee.'  " 

Eut  the  sandy  desert  melted  into  a  pleasant  landscape  of  trees  and 
brooks  and  lawns  : — 

"  ' I  will  rest  here,' 
I  said :  *  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  Quest :' 
But  even  while  I  drank  the  hrook,  and  ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
And  thirsting,  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns.'  99 

Still  he  rode  on,  and  a  quiet  home  was  before  him,  where  again  he 
sought  for  rest : — 

"  1  And  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone.'  " 

A  knight,  "  in  golden  armour  with  a  crown  of  gold/'  met  him,  and, 
at  a  touch, 

"  '  He,  too, 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone, 
And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns.'  " 

So,  through  the  loneliness  of  decay  and  ruin,  he  reached  a 

"Mighty  hill, 
And  on  the  top,  a  city  wall'd  :  the  spires 
Prick'd  with  incredible  pinnacles  into  heaven." 

The  journey's  end  seemed  near,  for  the  voices  of  a  great  crowd 
called — 

"  Welcome,  Percivale ! 
Thou  mightiest  and  thou  purest  among  men  !" 

But  the  mournful  refrain  of  disappointed  hope  grows  more  bitter 
than  ever  as  he  tells  how  the  voices  passed  away,  and  the  great 
city  sank  into  ruin.  Worn  out  by  failure,  even  the  trust  in  the 
sought-for  vision  almost  gave  way  : — 

"  1  And  I 

Was  left  alone  once  more,  and  cried  in  grief, 
"  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  crumble  into  dust.'  " 
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At  the  moment  of  the  most  complete  self-distrust,  success 
came ;  not  till  the  knight  had  learned,,  far  from  the  city  on  the  hill, 
the  secret  of  the  futile  wanderings  over  thirsty  "  lands  of  sand  and 
thorns.-" 

"  Thence/'  he  says — 

"  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the  vale 
Was  lowest,  found  a  chapel  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage, 
To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he  said : 

"  0  son,  thou  hast  not  true  humility, 
The  highest  virtue,  mother  of  them  all ; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made  Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
'  Take  thou  my  robe,'  she  said,  '  for  all  is  Thine 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden  light. 
So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Follow'd  him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east; 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known :  for  what  is  this 
Thou  thoughtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy  sins  ? 
Thou  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
As  Galahad." 

This  is  the  teaching  of  Sir  Percivale's  Quest :  "  He  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased ;  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted the  Vision  of  the  Eternal  could  be  seen  only  by  the 
soul  that  had  sought  it  with  eyes  undazzled  by  self-confidence  and 
pride.  The  lesson  of  humility,  unlearned  in  weary  wanderings, 
came  to  him  with  the  presence  of  Galahad.  "  Losing  himself,"  at 
last,  in  the  sight  of  the  true  victorious  achievement,  he  gained,  for 
a  moment,  the  prize  he  had  so  nearly  failed  to  reach,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  Galahad's  death,  he  looked  once  on  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  Quest  of  the  conquering  knight  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  in  the  lowly  hermitage,  he  met  with  Sir  Percivale  and  led 
him  forth  to  catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  long-sought  glory 
in  the  opening  heavens.  The  story  "  of  the  noble  Knyghte  syre 
Galahad"  is  compressed  into  a  few  lines;  Tennyson's  words  of 
description,  fewer  than  he  has  given  to  either  of  the  other  com- 
batants, are  too  powerful  to  need  the  marvellous  adventures  that 
the  older  romances  ascribe  to  the  victor  in  the  Quest.  In  those 
old  chronicles  we  read  how,  with  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Bors,  he 
went  on  board  a  "  magic  bark,"  where,  "  in  the  end  of  the  ship,  he 
found  two  fair  letters  written,  which  said  a  dreadful  word  and  a 
marvellous  : — Thou  man  which  shalt  enter  into  this  ship,  beware 
thou  be  in  steadfast  belief,  for  I  am  Eaith ;"  and  where  he  met 
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with  a  sword  of  miraculous  power,  with  which  he  slew  of  the  hea- 
then "  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left."  "  Certes,"  said  Galahad, 
"  and  it  had  not  pleased  our  Lord,  never  should  we  have  slain  so 
many  men  in  so  little  a  while."  How,  "in  a  waste  forest,  they 
saw  afore  them  a  white  hart,  which  four  lions  led  f  and,  following 
them  into  the  chapel  of  a  hermitage,  where  a  good  man  dwelt,  they 
saw  him  in  a  religious  weed,  and  in  the  armour  of  our  Lord,  for 
he  would  sing  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  .  And  at  the  secrets 
of  the  mass,  the  three  saw  the  hart  become  a  man,  the  which  mar- 
velled them,  and  set  Him  upon  the  altar  in  a  rich  siege,  and  saw 
the  four  lions  were  changed,  the  one  to  the  form  of  a  man,  the  other 
to  the  form  of  a  lion,  and  the  third  to  an  eagle,  and  the  fourth  was 
changed  into  an  ox.  .  .  And  therewith  was  a  great  clearness.  .  * 

"  What  thing  have  ye  seen  V  said  the  good  man ;  and  they 
told  him  all  that  they  had  seen. 

"Ah,  lords,"  said  he,  "  ye  be  welcome ;  now  wot  I  well  ye  be  the 
good  knights  the  which  shall  bring  the  Sancgreal  to  an  end ;  for 
ye  be  they  unto  whom  our  Lord  shall  shew  great  secrets.  And 
well  ought  our  Lord  to  be  signified  to  an  hart ;  for  the  hart,  when 
he  is  old,  he  waxeth  young  again  in  his  white  skin ;  right  so  cometh 
again  our  Lord,  from  death  to  life.  .  .  .  And  the  four  that 
were  with  him  is  to  understand  the  four  Evangelists."  "  Also," 
saith  the  story,  "  after  strange  adventures,  they  came  to  a  church- 
yard, and  therein  might  they  see  a  threescore  fair  tombs,  and  that 
place  was  so  fair  and  so  delectable  that  it  seemed  to  them  there 
had  been  none  tempest.  For  there  lay  the  bodies  of  all  the  good 
maidens  which  were  martyred  for  a  sick  lady's  sake.''  And  one  of 
them  was  the  tomb  of  the  "  pale  nun,"  sister  of  Sir  Percivale. 
u  Fair  brother  Percivale,"  she  said,  "  I  die  for  the  healing  of  this 
lady.  So  I  require  you  that  ye  bury  not  me  in  this  country,  but 
as  soon  as  I  am  dead  put  me  in  a  boat  at  the  next  haven,  and  let 
me  go  as  adventure  will  lead  me ;  and  as  soon  as  ye  three  come  to 
the  city  of  Sarra,  there  to  achieve  the  Holy  Graile,  ye  shall  find 
me  under  a  tower  arrived,  and  there  bury  me  in  a  spiritual  place." 
After  this,  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  romance,  "  saith  the  story 
that  Galahad  rode  many  journeys  in  vain/' 

At  length  a  vision  was  granted  to  him  e<  and  his  fellows."  It 
"  beseemed  them  that  there  came  a  man  from  Heaven,  clothed  in 
likeness  of  a  bishop,  and  had  a  cross  in  his  hand.  .  .  .  And  it 
seemed  that  he  had  in  midst  of  his  forehead  letters,  that  said, 
'  See  ye  here  Joseph,  the  first  bishop  of  Christendom ;  the  same 
which  our  Lord  succoured  in  the  city  of  S arras,  in  the  spiritual 
place.''  .  .  .  And  he  did  that  longed  to  a  priest  to  do  to  a  mass.  .  .  . 
And  he  vanished  away.  Then  looked  they,  and  saw  a  man  come 
out  of  the  holy  vessel,  that  had  all  the  signs  of  the  passion  of  J csu 
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Christ,  bleeding  all  openly,  and  said,  "  My  knights  and  my  ser- 
vants and  my  true  children,  which  be  come  out  of  deadly  life  into 
.spiritual  life,  I  will  now  no  longer  hide  me  from  you,  but  ye  shall 
see  now  a  part  of  my  secrets  and  of  my  hid  things.  Now  hold 
and  receive  the  high  meat  which  ye  have  so  much  desired." 

Then  took  He  Himself  the  holy  vessel,  and  came  to  Galahad, 
and  he  kneeled  down  and  there  he  received  his  Saviour,  and  after 
him  so  received  all  his  fellows ;  and  they  thought  it  so  sweet  that 
it  was  marvellous  to  tell. 

Then  said  He  to  Galahad,  <c  Son,  wotest  thou  what  I  hold  be- 
twixt my  hands  ?"  "  Nay/'  said  he,  "  but  if  ye  will  tell  me." 
"  This  is/'  said  He,  "  the  holy  dish  wherein  I  ate  the  lamb  on 
Sher-thursday.  And  now  hast  thou  seen  that  thou  most  desiredst 
to  see,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  seen  it  so  openly  as  thou  shalt  see 
it  in  the  city  of  S arras,  in  the  spiritual  place.  Therefore  thou 
must  go  hence,  and  bear  with  thee  this  holy  vessel,  for  this  night 
it  shall  depart  from  the  realm  of  Logris  (Saxon  Britain)  ;  that  it 
shall  never  be  seen  more  here,  and  wotest  thou  wherefore  ?  for 
He  is  not  served  nor  worshipped  to  His  right,  by  them  of  this 
land,  for  they  be  turned  to  evil  living  ;  therefore  I  shall  disinherit 
them  of  the  honour  which  I  have  done  them.  And,  therefore,  go 
ye  three  to-morrow  unto  the  sea,  where  ye  shall  find  your  ship 
ready.""  .  .  .  Then  gave  He  them  His  blessing,  and  vanished 
away.  And  so  they  rode  three  days  and  then  they  came  to  a 
rivage,  and  found  the  ship  whereof  the  tale  speaketh  tofore. 
And  when  they  came  to  the  board,  they  found  in  the  midst  the 
table  of  silver  which  they  had  left  .  .  .  and  the  Sancgreal,  which 
was  covered  with  red  samite.  Then  were  they  glad  to  have  such 
things  in  their  fellowship,  and  so  they  entered,  and  made  great 
reverence  thereto ;  and  Galahad  fell  in  his  prayer  a  long  time  to 
our  Lord,  that,  at  what  time  he  asked,  that  he  should  pass  out 
of  this  world.  So  much  he  prayed,  till  a  voice  said  to  him, 
"  Galahad,  thou  shalt  have  thy  request ;  and  when  thou  askest 
the  death  of  thy  body,  thou  shalt  have  it ;  and  then  shalt  thou 
find  the  life  of  the  soul." 

Percivale  heard  this,  and  prayed  him  of  fellowship  that  was 
between  them,  to  tell  him  wherefore  he  asked  such  things. 

"  That  shall  I  tell  you,"  said  Galahad.  "  The  other  day  when 
we  saw  a  part  of  the  adventures  of  the  Sancgreal,  I  was  in  such 
a  joy  of  heart,  that  I  trow  never  man  was  that  was  earthly,  and 
therefore  I  wot  well  when  my  body  is  dead  my  soul  shall  be  in 
great  joy  to  see  the  Blessed  Trinity  every  day,  and  the  Majesty  of 
our  Lord  Jesu  Christ." 

In  this  ship  they  came  to  the  city  of  S  arras,  where  they 
healed  the  sick  by  the  power  of  the  Sancgreal,  and  being  thrown 
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into  prison  by  the  king,  "  come  of  the  line  of  paynims,"  were 
miraculously  fed  by  the  Heavenly  food  for  the  year  of  their  cap- 
tivity ;  till,  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  king,  Galahad  was  chosen 
as  his  successor  "  by  all  the  assent  of  the  whole  city,  and  else 
they  would  have  slain  him." 

The  white-robed  knight  ruled  over  his  new  kingdom  but  for 
one  year,  during  which  the  holy  vessel  remained  with  him,  covered 
from  sight  in  a  chest  of  gold  and  of  precious  stones  :  "  and  every 
day  early  the  three  fellows  would  come  afore  it  and  make  their 
prayers."  But  the  glory  was  veiled  from  their  eyes,  to  appear 
for  the  last  time  in  open  manifestation  on  earth,  only  in  the  hour 
of  Sir  Galahad's  death. 

"  Now,  at  the  year's  end,  and  the  self  day  after  Galahad  had 
borne  the  crown  of  gold,  he  arose  up  early,  and  his  fellows,  and 
came  to  the  palace,  and  saw  tofore  them  the  holy  vessel,  and  a 
man  kneeling  on  his  knees,  in  likeness  of  a  bishop,  that  had  about 
him  a  fellowship  of  angels,  as  it  had  been  Jesu  Christ  Himself. 
.  .  .  And  when  he  came  to  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  and  had 
done,  anon  he  called  Galahad,  and  said  to  him,  c  Come  forth, 
the  servant  of  Jesu  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  see  that  thou  hast 
much  desired  to  see/  And  then  he  began  to  tremble  right  hard, 
when  the  deadly  flesh  began  to  behold  the  spiritual  things.  Then 
he  held  up  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and  said,  '  Lord,  I  thank 
Thee,  for  now  I  see  that  that  hath  been  my  desire  many  a  day. 
Now,  blessed  Lord,  would  I  not  longer  live,  if  it  might  please  the 
Lord.'  And  therewith  the  good  man  took  our  Lord's  Body  be- 
twixt his  hands,  and  proffered  it  to  Galahad,  and  he  received  it 
right  gladly  and  meekly. 

"  f  Now  wotest  thou  what  I  am  V  said  the  good  man. 

"'Nay/  said  Galahad. 

" '  I  am  Joseph  of  Armathie,  which  our  Lord  hath  sent  here 
to  bear  thee  fellowship.' 

u  And  when  he  who  took  the  Body  of  the  Lord  from  the  cross 
had  shewn  the  mystical  vessel  for  the  last  time,  '  the  good 
knight,  the  last  of  his  lineage/  Galahad,  kneeled  down  tofore 
the  table  and  made  his  prayers,  and  then  suddenly  his  soul  de- 
parted to  Jesu  Christ,  and  a  great  multitude  of  angels  bare  his 
soul  up  to  heaven,  that  the  two  fellows  might  well  behold  it. 
Also  the  two  fellows  saw  come  from  heaven  a  hand,  but  they  saw 
not  the  body ;  and  then  it  came  right  to  the  vessel,  and  took  it 
and  the  spear,  and  so  bare  it  up  to  heaven." 

From  such  legends  of  that  Quest,  Tennyson  has  taken  but 
the  one  fact  :  the  presence  of  the  vision,  sought  through  many 
dangers  and  found — moving  for  ever  near  the  white-robed  knight 
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— strengthening  the  arm  that  fought  only  "  for  our  fair  Father 
Christ" — blessing  him  with  two-fold  victory. 

"  Saw  ye  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the  Grail: 
The  Holy  Grail,  descend  upon  the  shrine. 
I  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child] 
That  smote  itself  into  the  head,  and  went, 
And  hither  am  I  come  ;  and  never  yet  , 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to  see, 
This  Holy  Thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor  come 
Cover'd,  hut  moving  with  me  night  and  day. 
Fainter  hy  day,  hut  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  hlacken'd  marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.    And  in  the  strength  of  this  I  rode, 
Shattering  all  evil  customs  everywhere ; 
And  past  thro'  Pagan  realms,  and  made  them  mine, 
And  clash' d  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore  them  down, 
And  broke  thro'  all,  and  in  the  strength  of  this 
Come  victor.    But  my  time  is  hard  at  hand, 
And  hence  I  go ;  and  one  will  crown  me  king 
Far  in  the  spiritual  city ;  and  come  thou,  too, 
For  thou  shalt  see  the  vision  when  I  go." 

More  powerful,  perhaps,  than  any  other  scene  of  the  Lau- 
reate's greatest  poem,  follows  the  description  of  the-  departure, 
that  is  hardly  death,  of  the  "  knight  of  God." 

"  While  thus  he  spake" — Sir  Percivale  recals  the  history  of 
the  strange  hour  of  victory — 

"  his  eye,  dwelling  on  mine, 

Drew  me,  with  power  upon  me,  till  I  grew 
One  with  him,  to  believe  as  he  believed.  * 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we  went." 

They  went — the  two  friends  together — to  the  height  of  a 
great  hill,  where  the  lightnings  of  storm  and  death  broke  into 
flame  upon  the  decaying  ruins  of  life,  and  shone  strangely  upon 
the  silver  arms  of  Sir  Galahad.  They  reached  beyond  that 
fearful  hill  a  swamp,  stretching  before  them — 

"As  far  as  eye  could  see  : 
A  great,  black  swamp,  and  of  an  evil  smell ; 
Part  black,  part  whitened,  with  the  bones  of  men." 

It  was  the  Swamp  of  Death,  across  which  Galahad  must  pass 
to  the  open  sea,  and  the  heavenly  city. 

"  Some  ancient  king 
Had  built  a  way  there,  link'd  with  many  a  bridge ; 
A  thousand  piers  ran  into  the  great  sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  by  bridge. 
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And  every  bridge  as  quickly  as  he  crost 
Sprang  into  fire  and  vanish' d,  tho'  I  yearn' d 
To  follow ;  and  thrice  above  him  all  the  heavens 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thunder,  such  as  seem'd 
Shoutings  of  all  the  sons  of  God  ;  and  first 
At  once  I  saw  him  far  on  the  great  sea, 
In  silver-shining  armour  starry  clear. 
And  o'er  his  head  the  holy  vessel  hung, 
Cloth' d  in  white  samite  or  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  with  exceeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat — 
If  boat  it  were — I  saw  not  whence  it  came." 

Such,  a  boat — no  mortal  ship,  on  no  mortal  sea — Dante  saw 
when  the  passing  spirits  sang  together  <c  In  exitu  Israel." 

"  Fa,  fa  che  le  ginocchia  cali. 
Ecco  1' Angel  di  Dio  :  piega  le  mani! 
Vedi  che  sdegna  gli  argomenti  umani, 
Si  che  remo  non  vuol  ne  altro  velo 
Che  l'ale  sue  tra  liti  si  lontani. 
Vedi  come  l'ha  dritte  verso  il  cielo, 
Trattando  l'aere  con  l'eterne  penne." 

So  the  boat,  watched  by  Percivale,  bore  Galahad  away  with 
the  sails  that  were  angels'  wings.  So  it  past  away  from  mortal 
sight. 

"  And  when  the  heavens  open'd  and  blazed  again 
Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star —  \ 
And  had  he  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung, 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me, 
For  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  withdrawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond  the  stars, 
I  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires, 
And  gateways,  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl- 
No  larger,  tho'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints- 
Strike  from  the  sea ;  and  from  the  star  there  shot 
A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  I  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes  on  earth  again  shall  see." 

The  great  Quest  was  at  an  end :  the  "  floods  of  Heaven  M  fell, 
a  dark  veil,  before  the  scene,  visible  in  Tennyson's  words  as  a 
picture  drawn  in  lurid  light  and  dread  shadows ;  and  Percivale 
saw  it  no  more. 

The  gloom  of  the  swamp  of  death, — the  glancing  of  the  silver- 
armoured  figure,  following  over  the  bridge  that  led  into  eternity, 
the  gleam  of  the  mystical  light, — the  burning  of  the  thundering  sky, 
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the  great  white  sea,  the  pearl-like  glory  far  far  away,  of  the  spi- 
ritual city,  vanished. 

"  Sithen,  was  there  never  man  so  hardy  as  to  say  that  he  had 
seen  the  Sancgreal." 

The  victor  was  crowned;  the  Quest  was  ended,  "and  those 
that  had  gone  out  upon  the  Quest  wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a 
tithe  of  them  "  returned  to  tell  at  Camelot  the  story  of  the 
probation ;  a  story  of  too  severe  loss  and  too  small  success  to  be 
other  than  a  mournful  one. 

Many  a  seat  was  vacant  in  the  round  table ;  many  a  knight, 
seeking  the  vision,  had  found  defeat  and  death  ;  Camelot  itself 
struck  by  a  tempest,  welcomed  the  small  "  remnant  "  with  the 
loneliness  of  ruin.    Sir  Percivale  tells  how 

"  Our  horses  stumbling  as  they  trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd  basilisks,  and  splinter'd  cockatrices, 
And  shatter' d  talbots,  which  had  left  the  stones 
Raw,  that  they  fell  from,  brought  us  to  the  hall." 

There,  each  knight  gave  to  Arthur  the  tale  of  the  "  year  and 
a  day  33  of  the  wearisome  absence. 

Sir  Gawain,  "  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see,"  answered  the 
question 

"  Was  this  Quest  for  thee  " 

with  an  exultant  confession  of  his  willing  defeat. 

"  Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "  not  for  such  as  I, 
Therefore,  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man, 
Who  made  me  sure  the  Quest  was  not  for  me, 
For  I  was  much  a-wearied  of  the  Quest." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Knight,  in  the  words  of  the  old  romance, 
"  truly  I  am  now  weary  of  this  Quest.  .  .  .  Now  I  pray 
you,  good  man  and  holy  father,  tell  me  why  we  met  not  with  so 
many  adventures  as  we  were  wont  to  do." 

"  I  shall  tell  you  gladly,"  said  the  good  man,  "  the  adventure 
of  the  Sancgreal,  which  ye  and  many  others  have  undertaken  the 
quest  of  it  and  find  it  not,  the  cause  is,  for  it  appeareth  not  to 
sinners.  Wherefore,  marvel  not  though  ye  fail  thereof,  and  many 
other.  For  ye  be  an  untrue  knight,  and  a  great  murderer.  .  .  . 
These  three  things  failed — charity,  abstinence,  and  truth.  There- 
fore, ye'may  not  attain  that  high  adventure  of  the  Sancgreal/' 

The  meaning  of  this,  the  entire  failure,  is  in  these  quaint 
words  ;  the  heavenly  vision  appeareth  not  to  sinners.  Arthur 
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turn'd  from  the  "untrue  knight/'  "  too  blind  to  have  desire  to 
see." 

"  Hail,  Bors !  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail ;" 

And  Bois — 

"  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it, 
I  saw  it ;  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes." 

No  less  characteristically  than  the  story  of  Sir  Gawain,  Sir 
Bois  seems  to  represent  a  far  different  class  of  "  seekers  after 
God."    He  was 

"  So  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  Holy  Quest ; 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well ;  if  not, 
The  Quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of  heaven ; 

and  he  went  on  his  sorrowful  way,  asking  success  only  for  the 
friend  he  loved ;  with  no  thought  for  himself. 

"  He  well  had  been  content 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lancelot  might  have  seen 
The  holy  cup  of  healing." 

Until,  "  beyond  all  hopes  of  his/'  he  learned  that  humility  and 
love  had  led  him  on  to  the  prize,  and  in  the  time  of  his  greatest 
peril,  the  sight  was  granted  him  ;  and  before  him 

"  In  colour  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand 
Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past." 

But  he  did  not  tell  the  story,  simple  and  beautiful  as  the 
story  of  Sir  Galahad's  victory ;  the  vision  that  had  shone  upon 
him  in  the  lonely  dungeon,  was  too  near  his  soul,  too  near  the 
heavenly  world  to  be  spoken  of. 

"  I  saw  it he  said  no  more,  and 

"  Then  there  remained  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 

Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm. 

Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  holy  writ, 

Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last. 

*  Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,'  asked  the  king,  '  my  friend, 

Our  mightiest,  hath  this  quest  availed  for  thee  ?' 

'  Our  mightiest !'  answered  Lancelot,  with  a  groan." 

Strongest  and  bravest,  and  most  renowned  of  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  Lancelot  had  to  tell  bitter  self  conflict  and 
more  bitter  failure. 

He  had  gone  forth  on  the  Quest  of  the  Sancgreal  with  the 
consciousness  of  guilt.  He  had  not  "  lost  himself  to  save  himself," 
the  condition  of  success;  for,  the  sin  that  had  " twined  and 
vol.  iv.  51 
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clung  "  around  his  knighthood,,  had  bound  him  too  closely  to  the 
earthly  life  that  must  be  renounced  before  the  heavenly  vision  could 
shine  before  mortal  eyes.  He  had  gone  forth  on  the  Quest  with 
a  feverish,  despairing  hope,  that  the  sight  and  touch  of  the  holy 
cup  of  salvation  might  give  miraculous  strength  to  tear  away 
the  "  poisonous  flowers  f  and  the  greatest  efforts  of  his  human 
strength  and  knightly  courage  had  failed  to  bring  him  to  the 
vision  of  God,  while  the  unforsaken  fault  was  drawing  him  to  earth. 

He  had  come  near  the  prize;  it  had  seemed  almost  within 
his  grasp,  even  in  the  first  days  of  his  "  adventures."  For,  he 
came,  as  the  old  story  telleth — to  "  an  old  chapel,  where  he  used 
to  have  found  people.  .  .  .  And  within  there  was  a  fair  altar 
full  richly  arrayed,  with  cloth  of  clean  silk,  aud  there  stood  a 
fair  clean  candlestick.  .  .  .  And  when  Sir  Lancelot  saw  this 
light,  he  had  great  will  for  to  enter  into  the  chapel,  but  he  could 
find  no  place  where  he  might  enter ;  then  was  he  passing  heavy 
and  dismayed."  .  .  The  door  was  waste  and  broken ;  but  an 
unseen  power  held  back  the  knight,  and  Sir  Lancelot,  wondering, 
put  aside  his  armour,  and  laying  himself  down  on  his  shield  at 
the  foot  of  a  strong  cross  without  the  chapel,  fell  into  a  deep, 
strange  sleep,  that  was  "  half- waking,  and  half- sleeping and 
seemed  to  dream  a  dream. 

"  And  he  saw  come  by  him  two  palfreys,  all  fair  and  white,  the 
which  bore  a  litter,  therein  lying  a  sick  knight.  All  this  Sir  Launce- 
lot  saw  and  beheld,  for  he  slept  not,  verily ;  and  he  heard  him 
say,  '  Oh,  sweet  Lord,  when  shall  this  sorrow  leave  me  ?  and  when 
shall  the  holy  vessel  come  by  me,  where  through  I  shall  be  blessed  V 

.  .  .  .  With  that,  Sir  Lancelot  saw  the  candlestick  with 
the  six  tapers  come  before  the  cross,  and  he  saw  nobody  that 
brought  it.  Also  there  came  a  table  of  silver,  and  the  holy  vessel 
of  the  Sancgreal.  .  .  .  And  therewith  the  sick  knight  set  him 
up,  and  held  up  both  his  hands,  and  said,  '  Fair,  sweet  Lord,  which 
is  here  within  this  holy  vessel,  take  heed  unto  me,  that  I  may  be 
whole  of  this  malady.'     .    .    .    And  he  touched  the  holy  vessel, 

and  kissed  it,  and  anon  he  was  whole  So  when  the 

holy  vessel  had  been  there  a  great  while,  it  went  into  the  chapel, 
with  the  chandelier  and  the  light,  so  that  Launcelot  wist  not 
where  it  was  become ;  for  he  was  overtaken  with  sin,  that  he  had 
no  power  to  arise  against  the  holy  vessel/'' 

The  heavy  sleep  passed  away,  and  Sir  Launcelot  awoke,  to 
mourn  the  blessing  he  had  lost  by  the  deadly  slumber. 

"  Then  he  called  himself  a  very  wretch,  and  most  unhappy  of  all 
knights. 

"  And  then  he  said,  e  My  sin  and  wickedness  have  brought  me 
into  great  dishonour.    .    .    And  now  I  take  upon  me  the  adven- 
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tures  of  holy  things,  and  now  I  see  and  understand  that  mine  old 
sin  hindereth  me  and  shameth  me,  so  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir  nor 
to  speak  when  the  holy  Blood  appeared  afore  me.  .  .  And  then 
Launcelot  kneeled  down,  and  cried  on  our  Lord's  mercy  for  his 
wicked  works.    .    .    And  Sir  Launcelot  repented  him  greatly  " 

The  struggle  between  the  high  aspirations  and  earthly  affection 
is  described  with  touching  effect  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  old 
romance.  Travelling  onward  on  the  Quest,  "  He  saw  a  chapel, 
and  there  beside  he  saw  an  old  man  that  was  clothed  all  in  white,, 
full  richly.  . 

"  '  God  keep  you,'  said  the  good  man,  c  and  make  ye  a  good 
knight.    .    .    .    Sir,  be  ye  not  Sir  Launcelot  du  Lake  ?' 
"  '  Yes,  sir/  said  he. 
«  '  What  seek  ye  in  this  country  V 

"  '  Sir/  said  Sir  Launcelot,  f  I  go  to  seek  the  adventures  of 
the  Sancgreal.' 

"  '  Well/  said  he,  e  seek  it  ye  may  well ;  but  though  it  were 
here,  ye  shall  have  no  power  to  see  it,  no  more  than  a  blind  man 
should  see  a  bright  sword ;  and  that  is  long  on  your  sin,  and  else 
ye  were  more  abler  than  any  man  living/ 

"  And  then  Sir  Launcelot  began  to  weep.  .  .  So  departed 
he  at  evensong  time.  And  so  rode  he  into  a  forest,  and  there  he 
met  with  a  gentlewoman  riding  upon  a  white  palfrey ;  and  then 
she  asked  him — 

"  '  Sir  Knight,  whither  ride  ye  ?  3 

<e  '  Certes,  damsel,'  said  Launcelot,  c  I  wot  not  whither  I  ride, 
but  as  fortune  leadeth  me.' 

" c  Ah,  Sir  Launcelot,'  said  she,  '  I  wot  what  adventure  ye 
seek,  for  ye  were  aforetime  nearer  than  ye  be  now,  and  yet  shall 
ye  see  it  more  openly  than  ever  ye  did,  and  that  shall  ye  under- 
stand in  short  time.' " 

The  "more  open'''  sight — a  very  faint,  dim  sight  compared 
with  the  fulness  of  the  vision  that  "  moved  night  and  day"  with 
Galahad — was  yet  distant  from  Sir  Launcelot.  His  eyes  were 
still  darkened  with  the  stupor  of  the  acknowledged  yet  unforsaken 
sin.  "  He  rode  till  that  he  came  to  a  cross,  and  took  that  for  his 
host  as  for  that  night."  And  in  another  dream,  a  heavenly 
warning  came  to  him,  "And  anon,  as  he  was  asleep,  it  befell  him 
there,  a  vision,  that  there  came  a  man  afore  him  all  by  compass 
of  stars ;  and  that  man  had  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head,  and 
that  man  led  in  his  fellowship  seven  kings  and  two  knights.  And 
all  these  worshipped  the  cross,  kneeling  upon  their  knees, 
holding  up  their  hands  towards  the  heavens,  and  all  they 
said — 
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"  c  Fair,  sweet,  Father  of  Heaven,  come  and  visit  us,  and  give 
unto  us,  every  each,  as  we  have  deserved.' 

"  Then  looked  Launcelot  up  to  the  heaven,  and  him  seemed 
the  clouds  did  open,  and  an  old  man  came  down  with  a  company 
of  angels,  and  alight  among  them,  and  gave  unto  every  each  his 
blessing,  and  called  them  his  servants,  and  good  and  true  knights. 
And  when  this  old  man  had  said  thus,  he  came  to  one  of  those 
knights,  and  said,  c  I  have  lost  all  that  I  had  set  in  thee,  for  thou 
hast  ruled  thee  against  me  as  a  warrior,  and  used  wrong  wars 
with  vain  glory,  more  for  the  pleasure  of  the  world  than  to  please 
Me.  Therefore  thou  shalt  be  confounded,  without  thou  yield  Me 
thy  treasure.' n 

The  "  man  all  by  compass  of  stars"  was  Sir  Launcelot's  great 
ancestor,  Joseph  of  Arimathie ;  the  knight  to  whom  the  reproof 
was  given,  was  Launcelot  du  Lake.  The  celestial  words  of  warn- 
ing were  verified,  when,  but  a  few  hours  later,  he  found  himself, 
in  his  travels,  among  a  great  company  of  knights,  justing  to- 
gether, one  party  with  black  horses  and  trappings,  the  other 
with  colours  of  pure  white.  Sir  Launcelot  watched  the  combat, 
till,  "  at  the  last,  him  thought  they  of  the  castle — the  black-robed 
horsemen — were  put  to  the  worse.  Then  thought  Sir  Launcelot 
for  to  help  there  the  weaker  party,  in  increasing  of  his  chivalry. 
.  .  .  And  he  rushed  here  and  there,  and  did  marvellous  deeds 
of  arms,  .  .  so  that  all  those  that  saw  him  marvelled  that  ever 
one  knight  might  do  so  great  deeds  of  arms.  But,  at  the  last,  Sir 
Launcelot  waxed  so  faint  of  fighting  and  travailing,  and  was  so 
weary  of  his  great  deeds  that  he  might  not  lift  up  his  arms  for  to 
give  one  stroke,  so  that  he  need  never  to  have  borne  arms ;  and 
then  they  all  took  and  led  him  away.  And  then  Sir  Launcelot 
made  great  sorrow. 

"  (  For  never  or  now  was  I  never  at  tournaments  or  justs  but 
I  had  the  best,  and  now  am  I  shamed/ 

"  And  then  he  said,  '  Now  I  am  sure  that  I  am  more  sin-fallen 
than  ever  I  was.' 

"  Thus  he  rode,  sorrowing ;  and  half  a  day  was  he  out  of  de- 
spair, till  that  he  came  into  a  deep  valley/'' 

In  this  valley  —  Bunyan  might  have  named  it  the  Valley 
•of  Humiliation — he  learned,  from  a  recluse,  the  meaning  of  his 
defeat. 

"  '  Ah,  Launcelot/  said  she,  '  as  long  as  ye  were  knight  of 
earthly  knighthood,  ye  were  the  most  marvellous  man  of  the 
world,  and  most  adventurous.  Now,'  said  the  lady,  f  since  ye  be 
set  among  the  knights  of  heavenly  adventures,  if  adventure  fell 
the  contrary  at  that  tournament,  have  thou  no  marvel ;  for  that 
tournament  was  but  a  tokening  of  our  Lord.    .    .    The  day  of 
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Pentecost,  when  King  Arthur  held  his  court,  it  befell  that  earthly- 
kings  and  knights  took  a  tournament  together ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Quest  of  the  Sancgreal.  Then  thou  beheld  the  sinners  and  the 
good  men' — distinguished  by  the  black  or  white  armour — (  and 
when  thou  sawest  the  sinners  overcome,  thou  inclinedst  to  that 
party,  for  boasting  and  pride  of  the  world ;  and  all  that  must  be 
left  in  that  Quest.  And  anon  there  appeared  the  Sancgreal  unto 
the  white  knights,  but  thou  was  so  feeble  of  good  belief  and  faith, 
that  thou  might  not  abide  it;  but  anon  thou  turnedst  unto  the 
sinners,  and  that  caused  thy  misadventure.  And  for  great  pride 
thou  madest  great  sorrow  that  thou  hadst  not  overcome  all  the 
white  knights  with  the  covering  of  white ;  and  therefore  God  was 
wroth  with  you,  for  He  loveth  no  such  deeds  in  this  Quest.' 93 

Sir  Launcelot  accepted  the  reproof,  in  the  humility  and  con- 
fession of  wrong  that  make  the  greatness  of  his  character ;  great 
in  the  ceaseless  struggles  against  the  earthly  affection  that  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  and  not  less  great  in  the  gentleness  that  could  sub- 
mit to  the  most  bitter  retribution  with  such  simple  thanksgiving 
as  — «  <  Fair  Father  Jesu  Christ,  I  thank  Thee  of  Thy  great 
mercy,  that  Thou  reprovest  me  of  my  misdeeds.  Now  see  I  well 
that  Ye  hold  me  for  Your  servant.3 " 

"Yearning  and  striving"  in  the  perpetual  self-conflict,  he 
came  to  the  adventure  that  was  to  be  the  last  probation ;  when  the 
presence  of  the  Sancgreal  was  to  be  made  visible  to  his  long-seek- 
ing eyes,  or  to  remain  hidden  for  ever  from  his  mortal  gaze. 

The  poet  takes  up  his  story  here,  and  tells  how,  in  the  mad- 
ness that  had  come  upon  him  once  more,  he  went  down 

' '  To  the  naked  shore, 
Wide  flats,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses  grew  ;" 

and  how,  through  the  noise  and  darkness  of  a  great  tempest,  he 
found  a  boat, 

"  Blacking  in  the  sea  foam, 
Half-swallowed  in  it,  anchor' d  with  a  chain," 

and,  in  the  words  that  tell  his  own  history  to  the  king — 

"  In  my  madnoss,  to  myself  I  said, 
I  will  embark,  and  I  will  lose  myself, 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin." 

After  seven  days'  voyage,  the  boat  was  driven  by  the  storm  to  a 
shore  where,  "  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock,"  there  stood  an  enchanted 
castle — 

"  "With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea, 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  !" 
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He  passed,  between  guarding  lions,  into  the  castle  hall,  vacant 
and  bare,  where  he  could  see 

"  Only  the  rounded  moon 
Through  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea." 

But  from  far  above  "in  the  quiet  house"  there  was  the  sound  of 
singing,  and  the  knight  moved  on,  up  "  a  thousand  steps  with 
pain."  As  before,  the  stupor  of  the  unforgotten  sin  was  throwing 
a  veil  before  his  eyes ;  again,  "  as  in  a  dream,"  he  came  near  to 
the  vision  : 

4 '  As  in  a  dream,  I  seem'd  to  climb 
For  ever.    At  the  last  I  reach' d  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honour  to  our  Lord, 
And  to  the  Holy  Yessel  of  the  Grail.' 
Then,  in  my  madness,  I  essay'd  the  door ; 
It  gave  ;  and  through  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat, 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was, 
With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon' d  away — 
0,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw  ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 
And  cover'd ;  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me." 

Sir  Launcelofs  quest. was  ended,  not  in  entire  failure,  for  the 
struggles  of  conscience  and  the  yearnings  of  true  repentance  had 
led  him  on  even  to  the  very  presence  of  the  Sancgreal,  but  in  a 
partial  vision  seen  only  through  the  concealing  brightness  of  a 
flame  that  he  dared  not  look  upon.  As,  it  may  be,  sin-darkened 
eyes  yet  seek  the  glory  of  the  Unseen,  and  behold  through  the 
dreams  of  earth  only  the  fiery  brightness  that  veils  the  Bleeding 
Humanity  from  unpurified  gaze.  The  Holy  Cup  was  covered  in 
the  blasting  flame.  "This  quest/'  says  Lancelot,  "was  not  for 
me." 

So  closed  the  history  of  the  few  who  had  returned  to  give 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  quest ;  a  history  so  full  of  failure 
that  it  almost  justified  the  king's  reproachful  question  : 

"  And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  0  my  knights  ? 
"Was  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  holy  quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wandering  fires, 
Lost  in  the  quagmire  ?" 

Yet  it  seems  a  flaw  in  the  character  that,  in  Tennyson's  hands, 
is  so  near  the  perfect  ideal  of  kingly  chivalry,  that  Arthur  alone 
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should  have  stood  aloof  from  the  highest  achievement  and  prize  of 
knightly  daring,  discouraging  at  first  the  quest  that  was  to  break 
up  for  a  while  the  Round  Table  of  the  Pendragon,  and  lamenting, 
afterwards,  not  that  the  duties  of  the  throne  had  held  himself 
back  from  the  vision,  but  that  the  order  he  had  founded  was  less 
powerful,  and  the  seats  of  the  Table  vacant. 

"  A  barren  board, 
And  a  lean  order,  scarce  return'd  a  tithe." 

The  sight  of  the  Sancgreal  granted  to  the  few,  had  not  compen- 
sated him  for  the  empty  places  of  the  many  who  had  failed; 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  mortal  risk  and  mortal  reward,  the 
shadowy  vision  had  been  too  dearly  bought. 

"  And  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came, 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw  ; 
Another  hath  beheld  it  afar  off, 
And,  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themselves, 
Cares  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life. 
And  one  hath  had  the  vision  face  to  face, 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain, 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere." 

PercivaPs  distant  vision  of  the  light  on  the  " great  sea" — 
Xiauncelot's  half-fulfilled  strivings  after  the  holiness  that,  but  for 
the  quest,  might  have  been  unsought  for — Galahad's  perfect  frui- 
tion— should  have  been  to  the  king  the  glory  of  the  Round  Table, 
rather  than  its  loss.  Merlin's  prophetic  words  were  fulfilled  once 
more,  unconsciously,  in  Arthur's  want  of  renunciation ;  he  had 
attempted  to  save  his  knighthood,  and  from  that  moment  the 
Round  Table  melted  away. 

"  Thou  hast  not  lost  thyself  to'save  thyself" 

might  be  the  meaning  of  the  mournful  return  of  those  few  who 
had  lived  to  tell  their  tale  at  Camelot,  as  of  the  far  sadder  history 
of  the  following  years. 

In  the  next  division  of  the  poem,  "  Pelleas  and  Ettarre/'  Ten- 
nyson, tells  how 

"  King  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill  the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  auest 

and  how  jousts  were 

"  Holden 

Down  in  the  flat  field  by  the  shore  of  Usk," 

where 

"  Gilded  parapets  were  crown'd 
"With  faces,  and  the  great  tower  filled  with  eyes 
Up  to  the  summit." 
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But,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  "  vast  banquets/'  and  the  shouts 
of  the  conquerors  in  the  great  "  Tournament  of  Youth/'  and  the 
blast  of  the  trumpets  in  the  lists,  he  tells,  too,  how  the  shadow 
of  loss  and  disgrace  was  darkening  upon  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be, 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  song 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey." 

Until  the  gloom  deepened  into  the  darkness  of  that  night  at 
Almesbury,  when  Guinevere  "  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the 
floor/'  at  Arthur's  feet, 

"  And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head, 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest." 

Very  deep  shadows  of  present  retribution,  of  coming  ruin,  lay  on 
that  night-hour,  that  sad,  lifelong  separation ;  more  sad,  more  in- 
tense in  its  bitterness,  because  the  love  that  spoke  the  parting 
words  of  forgiveness  remained  so  true,  even  to  the  end. 

Guinevere,  "  in  the  dust,"  heard  them  thus  tell  of  the  wrong 
that  had  been  done,  and  of  the  pardon  which  he,  whose  life  was. 
made  worthless  for  her  sake,  could  yet  give. 

"  This  life  of  mine 
I  guard  as  God's  high  gift  from  scathe  and  wrong, 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose  ;  but  rather  think 
How  sad  it  were  for  Arthur,  should  he  live 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And  miss  the  wonted  number  of  my  knights, 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
As  in  the  golden  days  before  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us,  who  might  be  left,  could  speak 
Of  the  pure  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  at  thee  ? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Usk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to  room, 
And  I  should  evermore  be  vext  with  thee 
In  hanging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair ! 

#  #         #         #  # 

Yet  must  I  leave  thee, 

#  #         #         #  # 

Lo  !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

Forgives ;  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  Father,  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
"Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine." 

The  parting  was  over,  and  Guinevere  looked,  for  'the  last  time,, 
on  Arthur  the  king.  \ 

"  She  did  not  see  the  face 
Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw, 
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Wet  with  the  mists,  and  smitten  by  the  light, 
The  Dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire, 
And  even  then  he  turn'd ;  and  more  and  more 
The  moony  vapour  rolling  round  the  king, 
Who  seemed  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
En  wound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him  gray 
And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist 
Before  her,  moving  ghost-like  to  his  doom." 

The  "doom"  is  told  in  the  last  poem.  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur,"  opens  with  the  rebellion  of  Modred ;  at  a  time  when 
the  long-threatening  misfortunes  were  culminating  into  the  ruin 
of  the  knightly  order,  and  the  total  darkness  that  was  to  hide  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  Round  Table. 

There  was  war  in  Britain ;  no  longer  the  crusade  against 
"  heathendom,"  that  had  but  drawn  together  more  closely  the 
arms  of  all  Christian  chivalry  in  one  united  victory. 

"  '  Far  other,'  spoke  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere — 
*  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  West 
Whereto  we  move,  than  when  we  strove  in  youth, 
And  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  Roman  wall, 
And  shook  him  through  the  North.    Ill  doom  is  mine 
To  war  against  my  people  and  my  knights. 
The  king  that  fights  his  people  fights  himself, 
And  they  my  knights,  who  loved  me  once,  the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to  me. 
Yet  let  us  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
Through  this  blind  haze,  which,  ever  since  I  saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbury, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world.'  " 

"  Never  was  there  seen  a  more  dolefuller  battle  in  no  Christian 
land,"  than  that  battle,  when,  "pushed  league  by  league,"  the 
rebel  army  was  forced  to  stand  at  bay,  on 

"  The  sunset  bounds  of  Lyonnesse." 

The  sea  waves  hide  now  the  plain  of  "  ever-shifting  sand,"  that 
was  the  scene  of  the  eventful  conflict,  terrible  to  look  back  upon, 
through  the  death-white  mist  that  threw  a  shadowy  gloom  over 
the  confused  masses  of  struggling  men,  and  chilled  even  knightly 
hearts  with  vague,  "  formless  fear." 

"  Friend  slew  friend,  not  knowing  whom  he  slew," 

in  that  strange  darkness. 

"  And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth, 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle," 

''til  a  "dead  hush  "  fell  at  last  upon  the  sounds  of  war,  and  the 
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deadly  mist  passed  away  in  the  "  bitter  north-wind/'  and  the  day- 
light shone  upon  the  expanse  of  shore,  where 

"  Only  the  wan  wave 
Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro 
Swaying  the  helpless  hands,  and  up  and  down 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen 
And  shivered  brands  that  once  had  fought  with  Rome, 
And  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores 
The  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be." 

The  weird  picture  of  that  plain  of  the  dead,  where,  among  the 
rising  waters,  Arthur  watched  the  perished  strength  of  his  king- 
dom, was  drawn,  years  ago,  in  the  grand  "  fragment,"  the 
"  Morte  d' Arthur  "  of  Tennyson's  early  volume,  which  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  last  of  the  present  series,  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur." 

The  whole  story  of  the  Round  Table  is  fitly  ended  in  the 
familiar  words  that  describe  the  closing  scene  of  the  Knightly 
King,  from  the  moment  when 

"  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fall'n  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 

When,  wounded  and  broken-hearted,  Arthur  lay  in  the 

"  Chapel,  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel,  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full." 

The  years  were  ended ;  the  "  far-off  time "  told  by  Merlin, 
had  come  near,  and  the  magic  brand  Excalibur  was  to  be  restored ; 
and  the  dark  funeral  barge  was  even  then  moving  slowly  on, 
nearer  and  nearer  upon  the  wintry  mere. 

"  Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere/'  the  last  of  all  the 
great  company  of  Knights, 

"  4  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
"Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.    *    *  * 
Thou,  therefore,  take  my  brand,  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere. 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me  word/ 
Then  from  the  ruined  shrine  Sir  Bedivere  stept, 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake." 

But  the  white  moonlight  shone  upon  the  magic  hilt,  and  the 
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jewels  gleamed  as  often  they  had  gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  dead 
days  of  Arthur's  glory ;  too  precious  relics  of  the  great  King  to 
be  lightly  thrown  into  the  depths  of  the  frozen  waters  ;  and  the 
knight  said  to  himself,  "  If  I  throw  this  rich  sword  in  the  water, 
thereof  shall  never  come  good,  but  harm  and  loss,"  and  returning 
to  the  king,  he  had  only  to  tell 

'  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  weeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.'  " 

"  f  Go  thou  lightly,  again/  said  the  wounded  man,  {  and  do  my 
command,  as  thou  art  to  me  lief  and  dear,  spare  not,  but  throw 
it  in/ 

"  Then  Sir  Bedivere  returned  again,  and  took  the  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  then  him  thought  sin  and  shame  to  throw  away  that 
noble  sword,  and  so  eft  he  hid  the  sword,  and  returned  again  to 
tell  of 

"  The  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds." 

"  c  Ah,  traitor,  untrue/  said  King  Arthur ;  e  now  hast  thou  be- 
trayed me  twice.  Who  would  have  wend  that  thou  hast  been  tc 
me  so  lief  and  dear  ?  .  .  .  .  Now  go  again,  lightly,  for  thy  long 
tarrying  putteth  me  in  great  jeopardy  of  my  life,  for  I  have  taken 
cold.' >' 

"  Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bullrush  beds,  and  clutch' d  the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.    The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shook 
By  night  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur. 
But,  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish' d  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere." 

The  king  knew  the  meaning  of  the  vision  :  "  My  end  draw* 
nigh,  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone/'  he  said : 

"  *  Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight,  i 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin.'    *  * 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes, 
As  in  a  picture.    Him,  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears, 
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And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words ; 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
On  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 
And  rising,  bore  him  through  '  the  place  of  tombs.' " 

So  the  knight  strode  on,  over  the  "  frozen  hills"  and  "barren 
chasms/''  while  the  beat  of  his  "  armed  heels 33  clashed  loud  upon 
the  "  bare  black  cliffs/'  and  the  moaning  of  the  ocean  sounded 
from  behind,  and  the  wail  of  a  great  cry  from  before.  'Till 

"Ona  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon," 

and  beneath  them  the  funeral  barge,  where  "  stately  forms,  black 
stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream/'  stood  on  the  dusky  deck,  and 
the  three  queens,  seen  long  ago  in  the  light  of  the  "  incoronation" 
festival,  sent  up  that 

"  Cry  that  shivered  to  the  tingling  stars, 
*       *       *  An  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land." 

"  Then  those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  king,  and  wept." 

And  Arthur  lay  "  like  a  shattered  column/'  upon  the  funeral  barge, 
and  Sir  Bedivere  stood,  alone,  on  the  desolate  shore,  with  parting 
words,  sad  with  the  bitterness  of  the  change,  and  death,  and  sepa- 
ration 

"  And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge, 
1  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
]  *         *  *  *  # 

.  Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
|  [   That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.    I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest — if  indeed  I  go 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt), 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avillon  ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow' d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound.'  " 

So,  over  the  shadowy  mere,  into  the  faint  light  of  coming 
dawn,  Arthur  passed  away. 
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"  He  passes  to  be  king  among  the  dead, 
And  after  healing  of  his  grievous  wound, 
He  comes  again,"  , 

mourned  Sir  Bedivere,  when,  watching  the  "  black  hull 99  moving 
farther  and  farther  from  the  barren  shore,  he  heard, 

"Faint 

As  from  beyond  the  limit  of  the  world, 

Like  the  last  echo  born  of  a  great  cry, 

Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 

Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars. 

*      *       *  And  saw, 

Straining  his  eyes  beneath  an  arch  of  hand, 

Or  thought  he  saw,  the  speck  that  bare  the  king, 

Down  that  long  water,  opening  on  the  deep  j 

Somewhere  far  off,  pass  on  and  on,  and  go 

From  less  to  less,  and  vanish  into  light, 

And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new  year." 

The  history  of  the  great  king  died  away  in  that  cry  of  wel- 
come, that,  more  distant  than  the  healing  valley  of  St.  Joseph's 
Sanctuary  of  Glastonbury,  came  from  "  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
world/' 

"  Yet/'  concludes  the  old  Chronicle,  ' '  some  men  say  in  many 
parts  of  England,  that  King  Arthur  is  not  dead,  but  had  by  the 
will  of  our  Lord  Jesu  in  another  place.  And  men  say  that  ht 
shall  come  again,  and  he  shall  win  the  holy  Cross.  I  will  not  saj 
it  shall  be  so,  but  rather,  I  will  say,  here  in  this  world  he  changed 
his  life.  But  many  men  say  that  there  is  written  upon  his  tomt 
this  verse, 

"  'Hie  iacet  Arthurus  Rex  quondam  Rex  que  futuru?.'  " 

The  "  new  suns 99  of  many  years  have  risen  upon  the  fulfil 
ment  of  those  last  prophetical  words  of  the  dying  king — 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways." 

The  shadowy  pictures  of  the  old  chivalrous  ages  have  passei 
away;  passed,  as  the  mournful  barge  of  death  passed,  into  th 
dawn  of  clearer  day.  Yet  the  beautiful  old  tale  of  the  Christian 
Knighthood  is  a  living  bond  of  union  with  us  yet ;  a  link  in  on 
of  the  "  gold  chains  that  bind  the  whole  round  earth  about  th 
feet  of  God." 

For  there  is  a  warfare  still,  real  as  the  struggles  of  that  ancier 
time,  against  enemies  as  strong ;  and  there  is  a  quest :  and  we,  i 
the  light  of  greater  knowledge,  must  wander  on,  as  Percivah 
Launcelot,  and  Galahad  wandered,  withjthc  same  conditions  of  su( 
cess,  under  a  shield  marked  with  the  same  sign  j  through  difficulty 
not  less  great  because  not  now  in  visible  forms  of  temptation. 
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The  true  "  Sancgreal,"  the  Cup  of  Salvation,  still  dwells  among 
us  ;  "  even  to  the  end  of  the  world/'  It  shall  be  near  us ;  but  the 
Presence  shall  be  hidden,  as  of  old  from  Percivale,  from  the  proud. 
It  shall  be  still  "  a  consuming  fire  "  to  those  who,  like  Launcelot, 
rush  before  It  with  unrepented  sin ;  and,  as  to  the  white-robed 
conqueror,  Galahad,  It  shall  come  to  the  "  meek  and  lowly"  and 
to  the  ' '  pure  in  heart 33  a  perpetual  Strength  ;  a  Guide  across  the 
dark  plain  of  death ;  a  Light  beyond  the  "  great  Sea/'  in  the 
(C  Spiritual  City  "  that  is  still  for  evermore  "  the  goal  of  all  the 
Saints/' 

The  words  of  Sir  Percivale's  sister,  {{ the  pale  nun,"  may  still 
be  used : 

"  So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again, 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thou,  too,  and  pray, 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and  pray, 
That  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  ail  the  world  be  heal'd." 

And  the  allegory  that  tells  of  the  vision  of  that  Holy  Thing, 
is  justly  spoken  of  by  the  old  writer,  when  he  says,  "Thus  endeth 
thistory  of  the  Sancgreal,  the  whiche  is  a  story  crony cled  for 
Dne  of  the  truest  and  the  holyest  that  is  in  thys  world." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

IN  TENEBEIS. 

"  "Well  enough  to  follow  thy  guide  Pilgrim,  in  the  Light, 
But  hast  thou  Faith  to  follow  Himwhere  Light  is  not  ?" 

Herrie's  Pilgrim. 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  uselessly  painful  task  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  Frank  Stone's  illness,  and  note  how  day  by  day  it  gained 
upon  him,  and  how  he  sank  into  deeper  and  sadder  weakness. 

It  must  suffice  to  touch  upon  the  crisis  of  the  final  act  of  the 
dreary  drama,  and  see  how  the  sick  man  bore  himself  at  the  last. 
His  nurse's  pity  and  patience  had  been  long  and  sharply  tried, 
but,  like  all  true  metal,  had  come  out  of  the  fire  brighter  and 
stronger  than  when  they  entered  it.  Intervals  of  consciousness 
had  occurred  to  the  sick  man  from  time  to  time,  and  during  these 
Mary  had  watched  with  unbroken  tenderness  for  the  slightest 
opportunity  of  reaching  his  heart,  ere  it  was  too  late ;  and  more 
than  once  she  hoped  and  believed  that  some  faint  response — or  at 
least  a  sign  of  feeling — had  come  to  her  in  reply.  But,  as  her 
watch  was  solitary,  so  she  kept  all  the  little  points  that  ruffled  its 
surface  with  joy  or  pain,  closely  hidden  in  her  own  heart.  Be- 
tween her  and  Fanny  there  had  sprung  up  an  imperceptible  but 
unequivocal  line  of  separation — fine  as  a  hair — and  yet  hard  to 
cross  or  to  break. 

Every  morning,  as  soon  as  daylight  came,  came  poor  Fanny  to 
the  door  of  the  room — in  which  there  was  no  longer  a  place  for 
her — to  ask  for  tidings  of  the  sick  man ;  again  at  noon,  and  again 
when  the  house  grew  quiet  for  the  night.  Pale,  eager,  and  with 
eyes  full  of  anxious  love  and  fear,  she  was  thankful  even  to  be 
allowed  to  do  this,  and  glad  indeed  when  Mary  had  but  a  word  of 
hope  to  give. 

But  there  came  a  day  at  last  when  hope  seemed  all  but  dead, 
and  Fanny's  heart  grew  sad,  indeed,  at  the  news. 
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The  patient  had  passed  a  troubled,  sleepless  night,  and  though 
conscious  more  than  once,  had  uttered  none  but  moaning  words 
of  discontent  and  pain. 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  fair,  as  Mary  drew  back  the 
curtains  at  the  window,  and,  as  usual,  busied  herself  in  arranging 
a  few  flowers  on  the  side-board — though  his  restless  weary  glance 
never  seemed  to  rest  on  them.  All  at  once,  his  faint,  querulous 
voice  was  heard,  as  if  asking  for  something,  but  as  yet  indistinctly 
and  feebly. 

"  Did  you  speak,  Frank  ?" 

"  Dark  \"  he  answered,  "  Dark,  all  dark  !" 

She  heard  the  words  plainly  enough,  but  fancying  they  were — 
as  usual  with  him — only  some  broken  fragments  from  the  confused 
babble  of  his  troubled  brain,  she  took  no  notice  of  them,  and  made 
no  reply.  In  a  moment  more  came  the  words  again,  and  now 
more  firmly  and  angrily. 

"  Dark,  dark,  I  say,  all  dark  !  what  for  ?  Open  the  shutters, 
windows  !    Dark,  all  dark  I" 

"They  are  open,  Frank,  already  wide  open.  Don't  you  see 
!  -the  bright  sunshine  on  the  wall,  and  across  the  bed  ?  It's  ten 
o'clock,  and  time  for  you  to  have  your  medicine.-" 

But  this  only  seemed  to  irritate  him  the  more.  He  started  up 
in  the  bed,  and  fiercely  gesticulating,  pointed  to  the  window,  cry- 
ing out  angrily, 

"  No  sun  !  all  black  !  Dark,  all  dark  !  Night !" 

As  he  thus  wildly  cried  out,  the  golden  rays  of  sunlight  actually 
fell  on  his  face,  but  to  him  they  brought  no  golden  message,  for 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  their  presence.  The  sight  of  the 
other  eye  had  gone,  and  he  was  indeed  all  dark, 

"  All  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,"  ■ 

and  once  more  feebly  ejaculated  the  words,  "Dark,  Dark  \" 

Then,  in  an  instant,  flashed  on  his  nurse  the  terrible  reality. 
Her  husband  was  blind,  and  to  him  now  for  ever  Light  was  an 
unknown  thing. 

The  blow  had  fallen  at  last,  though  neither  he  nor  his  nurse 
were  as  yet  aware  of  its  full  intensity.  On  Stone  himself  the 
effect  at  first  was  merely  to  exasperate  him  yet  more  against  the 
suffering  he  had  to  bear,  against  the  doctor,  against  his  patient 
nurse,  in  short,  against  everything  that  befel  him.  Petulant  and 
self-willed  at  all  times,  he  now  grew  doubly  irritable  and  doubly 
full  of  complaint. 

Then,  after  some  days,  came  a  period  of  silent,  heavy,  dull 
repining,  and  at  last  of  passionate  rebellion  and  tears.  The  in- 
flammation which  had  destroyed  his  sight,  and  turned  his  day  into 
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darkness,  appeared  to  have  spent  its  strength  in  that  bitter  climax, 
and  the  disorder  seemed  to  hover  awhile  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
strike  him  to  death  or  not.  As  the  disease  withdrew  its  fatal 
shadow,  his  power  of  consciousness  increased,  though  his  weak- 
ness grew  greater.  He  knew  more  and  felt  more  of  his  own 
actual  state,  and  as  this  dawned  on  him,  his  troublous  misery  and 
fear  grew  greater.  As  the  good  hand  of  God  had  never  seemed 
near  to  him,  or  been  realized,  in  the  happy  days  of  health  and 
strength,  no  wonder  that  he  found  no  trace  of  it  in  the  sad  time 
of  his  calamity.  He  would  babble  on  for  an  hour  together,  as  to 
his  sorrows  and  sufferings,  their  bitterness  and  their  injustice. 

u  Why  should  I  be  picked  out,"  he  would  say,  "  picked  out  to 
die  like  a  dog,  in  darkness  and  misery  like  this  ?  Is  this  your 
God  of  Mercy,  Mary,  who  orders  this  ?" 

To  such  queries  she  soon  found  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
reply.  To  agree  with  such  idle,  foolish  rhapsodies  could  be  of  no 
service  to  him.  To  contradict  them  only  produced  bitterer  words, 
and  renewed  irritation. 

All  she  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  leave  them  unnoticed,  and 
pray  that  the  Power  beyond  hers  might  at  last  touch  the  heart 
which  to  all  her  words  of  love  and  tenderness  seemed  utterly  dead. 
The  weary  days  went  slowly  on,  each  little  differing  from  the 
other,  and  none  giving  hope  of  brighter  hours  to  come.  The  blow 
which  had  befallen  him  seemed  to  have  crushed  and  deadened  his 
other  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  though  the  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing  slowly  grew  keener  than  before.  He  was  not  only 
querulous,  but  suspicious — suspicious  of  those  who  spoke  to  him, 
and  suspicious  of  all  the  things  brought  to  him — what  he  ate,  and 
what  he  drank,  and  of  what  was  brought  to  amuse  him;  with 
restless  and  impatient  touch  he  began  to  handle  everything  within 
his  reach,  and  find  cause  of  complaint,  often cime  where  none 
existed.  He  detected  sounds — especially  disagreeable  ones — where 
other  ears  heard  nothing.  The  slightest  noise  became  painfully 
acute  to  him.  "  He  was  sure  that  some  trick  was  being  played 
upon  him,  because  he  couldn't  see/'  or,  "  Why  was  that  intoler- 
able noise  allowed,  just  where  he  hated  noise — and  when  he  wished 
to  be  quiet?"  or,  "Why  did  everybody  come  tramping  upstairs  at 
such  a  furious  pace?"  or,  "  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  strange 
noise  below  ?" 

These,  and  a  score  of  like  troubles,  were  continually  on  his 
lips,  and  found  no  relief.  As  for  the  choice  bouquets  of  flowers 
which  Mary  gathered  for  him  with  her  own  hands,  he  merely 
picked  them  into  small  pieces,  if  within  his  reach,  and  then  com- 
plained of  the  litter.    Her  task,  therefore,  grew  sadder  and  darker 
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as  the  long  days  went  by ;  and,  though  slow  to  despair,  her  heart 
now  and  then  began  to  fail. 

But  it  ever  grows  darkest  as  the  first  dawn  draws  near ;  and 
so  it  happened  with  "  Little  Sunshine." 

Weaker  and  weaker  grew  the  sick  man ;  but  as  his  weakness 
increased — strange  to  say — his  old  self-will  and  petulance  began  to 
die  out.  Utter  prostration,  entire  helplessness,  seemed  to  have 
wrought  in  him  a  change  which  no  other  earthly  power  could 
effect.  He  seldom  spoke  now,  but  when  he  did,  now,  his  words 
showed  that  active,  busy  thought,  was  going  on  within.  Anger 
and  discontent  were  dead. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  as  Mary  watched  by  his  bed- 
side, he  startled  her  by  abruptly  crying  out — 

"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 

She  had  often,  again  and  again,  read  to  him  short  passages  out 
of  the  Book  of  all  Books,  and  of  all  these  he  had  apparently 
taken  no  notice  whatever.  Now,  he  repeated  a  verse  which  she 
had  read  to  him  that  very  evening,  but  a  few  hours  before. 

"  What  shall  he  give  ?"  answered  Mary,  in  a  soft  voice — "  all 
that  he  has  in  the  world ;  all  that  he  can  give" 

"  But  I  have  nothing/''  he  said — "  nothing,  nothing  /" 

"  Nothing  but  your  heart,  Frank.  Give  that.  Turn  to  Him 
who  has  put  this  blessed  thought  into  your  mind;  offer  it  to 
Christ,  the  one  Saviour  of  us  all.  He  knows  and  reads  all  that  is 
there  ;  He  knows  the  deep  longing  of  your  soul.  O  Frank,  turn 
to  Him V 

That  was  all  she  said.  But  she  kneeled  down  then  by  the  bed- 
side, and  her  piteous  prayer  of  faith  went  up  to  the  Throne  where 
Love  Eternal  dwells.  It  was  heard ;  «and  grace  fell  that  night 
upon  the  heart  of  him  for  whom  she  prayed,  as  dew  falls  upon  the 
thirsty  flower,  silently,  and  full  of  blessing. 

Frank  Stone  lived  many  weeks  after  this  —  long  enough  to 
hear  even  of  his  father's  death,  though  he  was  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  news — long  enough  to  send  a  message  of  love  to  the  old 
Squire's  wife,  who  was  now  herself  too  ill  to  come  to  the  bedside 
of  her  dying  son — long  enough,  let  us  hope,  to  make  his  peace 
with  that  Heaven  against  which  he  had  so  bitterly  sinned. 

The  pages  of  a  novel  are  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  paint  the 
last  steps  in  that  solemn  journey  which  every  living  man  must 
make  for  himself — into  the  land  that  is  u  far  off,''''  but  yet  so  near 
— of  which  no  traveller  has  returned  to  tell.  All  that  need  be 
said  here  is,  that  all  through  the  cloud  which  beset  him,  "  Little 
Sunshine"  was  at  last  a  ray  of  light  to  him,  when  all  else  seemed 
dark.  It  was  her  voice  that  cheered  him,  her  hand  that  tended 
him,  her  pity  that  comforted  him,  her  prayers  that  brought  him 
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to  plant  his  foot  upon  the  rock,  instead  of  the  sand — the  Rock  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  For  a  long-time,  indeed,  she  had  been  his 
only  nurse.  But  Fitzgerald  at  last  had  insisted  that  some  one 
should  share  the  work  with  her,  and  she  had  reluctantly  given 
way ;  otherwise,  indeed,  her  own  health  must  have  utterly  broken 
down. 

Nor  was  her  husband  the  only  sufferer  whom  she  had  tried  to 
help.  More  than  once,  while  Fitzgerald  took  her  place  at  the 
farm,  she  had  gone  over  for  an  hour  to  the  Manor  House,  and 
done  all  that  a  kindly,  loving  heart,  could  do  and  say,  for  the 
Squire  and  his  poor  frail  wife. 

It  was  not  much  that  even  she  could  do.  But  on  a  wintry  day, 
when  all  seems  dark,  and  the  earth  is  like  iron,  a  single  ray  of 
sunlight  is  full  of  joy,  and  beauty,  and  blessing,  fall  where  it  may. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  YOUNG  TEA-DEALER  AGAIN. 

"  And  busy,  chattering  tongues  find  food  for  talk, 
Or,  what  they  cannot  find,  invent—" 

Sirion. 

Mr.  Carter,  the  young  man  from  Plimsaurs,  at  Sandyford, 
drove  his  weekly  rounds  as  briskly  as  ever.  Let  the  world  wag  as 
it  will,  and  troubles  fall  as  they  may,  people  will  have  their  cup 
of  tea,  and  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  And  so  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Carter's  lively  gossip  at  the  Manor  House  and  the  farm  went  on 
from  time  to  time,  much  as  usual ;  and  more  than  once  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Fanny  and  her  little  charge.  Every  time  this 
chanced,  there  was  a  double  amount  of  talk  in  the  neighbouring 
kitchens. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Fanny  all  at  once  found  herself 
the  subject,  or  cause,  of  many  suspicious  nods  and  winks,  sundry 
little  remarks  as  to  "who"  or  "what"  certain  people  might  be — 
"people  that  took  such  airs  and  gra6es  upon  themselves."  It 
was  hard  to  bear ;  and  doubly  so,  because  the  only  remedy  of  any 
real  avail  against  such  a  trouble — flight — was  now  entirely  im- 
practicable by  her  own  act  and  deed.  She  had  trusted  her  mis- 
tress, and  had  been  partly  deceived,  so  she  thought — or,  at  least, 
hardly  treated  ;  but  that  mistress  had  trusted  her ;  she  should  find 
that  the  trust  was  not  betrayed.  Charley  had  been  committed  to 
her  care,  and  though  she  had  been  shut  out  from  the  sick  room  of 
the  man  whom  she  longed  to  sec  again — once  more — his  child 
should  be  cared  for  to  the  last. 

The  grocer's  man  might  say  what  he  pleased,  cook  and  house- 
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maid,  gardener  and  groom,  be  as  surly,  or  civil,  sneering,  or  polite 
as  they  pleased,  still  she  would  be  true  to  the  work  which  she  had 
undertaken,  and  stick  to  her  post. 

So  Charley  and  she  grew  to  be  greater  friends  than  ever.  He 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  his  mother  but  once  a  day,  in  the 
morning,  and  all  he  knew  about  "  papa "  was  that  he  had  been 
nearly  drowned,  and  was  still  in  bed  very  ill. 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  him,  you  know/'  said  the  boy,  in  his 
childish  fashion,  "  if  he  would  give  me  a  ride  on  his  grey  horse ; 
but  I  don't  like  going  up  into  that  dark,  hot  room,  you  know — it's 
so  dark ;  and  mamma  speaks  so  low,  as  if  she  was  afraid/'' 

Nothing  pleased  him  better  now  than  wandering  through  the 
lanes  and  woods  with  his  nurse,  teasing  her  with  all  sorts  of  boyish 
questions,  and  listening  to  the  stories  she  used  to  tell  him  about 
the  sea,  the  great  ships  that  passed  over  it  with  swift  sails,  or  the 
sailors  who  were  out  in  all  weathers  on  the  stormy  waves. 

By  the  direct  road,  Sandy  ford  Bridge  was  only  a  short  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  farm,  and  to  this  quiet  spot,  one  summer 
afternoon,  the  nurse  and  child  had  slowly  wandered  on,  hardly 
conscious  that  they  were  so  far  from  home.  Here  the  river  grew 
to  be  much  broader,  and  deeper,  and  smoother,  flowing  on  with  a 
strong,  even  current ;  and  here  was  a  boat-house,  belonging  to  the 
Farm  and  Manor  House,  from  which  Charley  had  more  than  once 
enjoyed  a  pleasant  sail  with  his  father  and  mother,  when  but  an 
infant. 

In  fact,  the  river  here  met  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
stretched  up  by  many  a  winding  sandy  reach,  with  green  woods 
and  grassy  meadows  on  either  side,  all  the  way  up  to  Sandyford 
Bridge.  The  pool  below  the  bridge,  where  the  river  met  the  salt 
waves,  was  a  broad,  open,  glassy  sheet  of  water  at  high  tide, 
where  the  fishermen  often  drew  their  nets,  and  at  the  top  of  which 
was  the  boat-house.  And  in  this  boat-house  child  and  nurse  now 
sat  and  rested. 

"  Fanny — I  say — Fanny/'  began  the  youngster,  "  I  should 
like  to  go  out  in  the  boat  very  much.  I'm  a  big  boy  now,  Fanny 
— nearly  a  quarter-past  four — and  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid." 

"  No,  Charley,  I  daresay  not ;  but  I  can't  row  a  boat,  you  see 
and  the  old  man  who  looks  after  the  boat-house  lives  ever  so  far 
away,  at  Crab-tree  ?" 

"  What's  Crab-tree  ?" 

"  Why  that  little  row  of  cottages  by  the  side  of  the  shore, 
that  you  see  down  there  among  the  trees — a  long,  long  way  off." 

"  But  if  he  can't  come  and  make  the  boat  go,  why  can't  we 
go  down  by  the  steps,  and  get  on  board  the  ship — just  for  a  little 
while  ?  we  can  easily  get  out  again." 
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All  this  seemed  plausible  enough,  and  so  at  last  Fanny  agreed 
to  go  on  board. 

The  boy,  at  this,  was  in  a  state  of  rapture,  shouting  for  joy  as 
they  went  down  the  steps,  but  holding  nurse's  hand  mightily,  as 
if  he  never  meant  to  let  it  go  any  more. 

She  led  him  cautiously  down  the  bank,  and  putting  him  to 
stand  carefully  on  the  last  stone  step,  stepped  lightly  into  the 
little  pleasure  boat,  which  swung  to  and  fro  on  the  sparkling 
water,  and  was  fastened  securely  to  the  bank  by  a  chain  and  pad- 
lock. Drawing  the  boat  close  in  to  the  bank,  she  lifted  the  boy 
carefully  on  board  ;  and  both  sat  down  in  the  stern,  watching  the 
dancing  wavelets  as  they  floated  by,  or  the  little  patches  of  white 
foam  from  the  moorland  river  as  they  mingled  with  the  darker 
current  from  the  sea.  It  was  nearly  high  water,  and  the  famous 
salmon  pool  grew  deeper  and  darker  as  the  tide  rose. 

Presently  the  boy  begged  that  he  might  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  boat,  as  he  called  it,  and,  after  many  strong  cautions  as  to 
being  careful,  and  sitting  still,  he  got  settled  quietly  upon  one  of 
the  cross-seats,  and  there  amused  himself  by  pulling  the  boat  close 
up  to  the  bank  by  the  chain,  and  then  letting  her  sway  off  into 
the  stream.  For  a  few  minutes  this  went  on  all  safely  enough  ; 
but  his  next  operation  was  to  find  out  how  the  chain  was  fastened 
to  the  boat,  and  in  this  he  came  to  grief.  It  was  fastened  by  a 
simple  hook  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  which  caught  hold  of  an 
iron  ring  in  the  bow,  and  was  secured  also  by  a  padlock.  But  this 
padlock,  from  old  age,  or  rust,  or  some  chance  accident,  had  sud- 
denly become  useless,  and  a  sudden  strain  on  the  fastening 
snapped  the  hasp,  and  sent  the  boat,  with  a  swift  jerk,  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  stream. 

For  a  moment  the  boy  did  not  understand  what  had  happened, 
but  laughed  merrily  as  the  little  craft  swung  round  in  the  eddy, 
and  was  carried  rapidly  down  the  stream. 

At  the  sound  of  his  laugh,  Fanny,  who  had  been  busy  at  a 
bunch  of  knitting,  looked  up  with  a  bright  smile,  and  saw  to  her 
utter  amazement  that  the  boat  was  ^ight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
bank,  hurrying  out  quickly  into  the  mid-stream,  where  the  main 
current  of  the  river  cut  its  way  rapidly  through  the  rising  tide. 
There  was  neither  oar  nor  boat-hook  on  board,  so  that  all  chance 
of  guiding  or  checking  the  boat  was  utterly  gone ;  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  sit  still,  and  be  carried  just  where  wind  and 
wave  chose  to  take  them.  For  a  few  moments  Fanny  was  too 
paralysed  with  the  suddenness  of  their  accident  to  say  anything; 
and  to  do  anything  was  impossible.  She  knew  that  they  were  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  open  sea,  and  that  the  chances  were  a 
hundred  to  one  that  long  before  they  reached  it  some  boat,  or 
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barge,  or  trawler,  or  fishing  smack,  must  come  within  hail,  and" 
then  all  would  be  well.  For  the  present,  therefore,  her  first  and 
chief  business  was  to  wrap  the  boy  up,  so  that  he  should  not  take 
cold,  and  to  keep  the  boat  well  trimmed.  She  had  been  too  well- 
used  to  boating,  long,  long  ago,  not  to  know  this  much ;  and, 
luckily  for  them,  what  wind  there  was  went  with  the  stream  of 
the  river,  and  the  tide  had  just  reached  high-water  mark,  and  was 
turning;  so  that  they  had  every  chance  of  a  smooth  voyage,  as 
the  salt  water  was  pretty  shallow  over  all  the  sandy  reaches,  and 
hardly  ruffled  by  the  breeze. 

As  for  the  boy,  sitting  by  his  nurse's  side  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  wrapped  up  in  her  shawl,  his  delight  was  supreme  and 
unmixed.  Nothing  could  be  pleasanter,  he  thought,  than  floating 
thus  slowly  and  smoothly  on,  over  the  smooth,  sunny  waters. 
On,  therefore,  they  went  for  the  next  half-hour  or  more,  at  times 
more  slowly  out  of  the  main  stream,  at  others  more  quickly  in  it ; 
but,  as  yet,  too  far  from  the  shore  on  either  side,  to  make  any  use- 
ful signs  of  their  present  danger,  or  to  attract  notice  by  crying 
for  help.  As  luck,  too,  would  have  it,  not  a  boat  came  within 
anything  like  hailing  distance.  And,  thus,  we  must  leave  them  for 
a  time,  drifting  on  towards  the  sea,  and  with  evening  coming  on 
apace;  the  boy  full  of  quiet  enjoyment,  rather  puzzled  to  think 
why  Nurse  was  so  silent ;  and  Fanny  herself  full  of  terrible  anxiety 
for  the  present,  and  troubled  thoughts  both  as  to  the  past  and  to 
the  future. 

In  spite  of  all  anxiety,  however,  her  mind  rambled  upon,  over 
many,  many,  topics,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  and  doubts,  in  idle  and 
rapid  succession.  She  thought  of  the  sick  man  at  the  Manor- 
Farm,  and  all  that  had  happened  there;  of  the  pale,  careworn 
mother's  face  that  she  had  seen  for  a  moment  just  before  they  had 
started  on  their  ramble ;  of  the  cottage  at  St.  Padron's ;  and  of  the 
old  man  who  there  waited,  and  watched,  and  prayed  for  his  daugh- 
ter's coming ;  of  all  she  herself  had  suffered  since  she  left  it ;  and 
then  of  her  own  little  son,  safe  and  happy  at  the  Dovecot,  as  a  let- 
ter of  only  the  preceding  da^y  had  told  her ;  and,  then,  last  of  all, 
the  child  who  was  now  with  her.  Good  Heavens !  if  anything 
happened  to  him  what  should  she  ever  say  in  defence  of  herself? 
How  could  she  ever  go  back  to  the  Farm  ? 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Farm,  all  at  that  moment  was  sad  and  wild 
confusion.  Mary  had  seen  her  little  son  just  before  he  started, 
spoken  to  Fanny,  and  wished  them  both  good-bye,  and  then  gone 
back  to  her  accustomed  watch,  Some  two  hours  after  they  had 
started,  Frank  in  one  of  his  rambling,  babbling  talks  had  men- 
tioned the  child's  name,  as  if  he  wished  to  see  him.  His  nurse  at 
once  rang  the  bell  to  inquire  for  him. 
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"  Master  Charley  and  the  nurse  not  come  back  yet,  ma'am." 

"  Very  well,  J ane,  let  me  know  when  they  do  come." 

Another  hour  passed  away.  .Then  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
with  the  same  result ;  again,  an  hour  later ;  and,  in  terrible  sus- 
pense, Mary  then  heard  once  more  that  neither  nurse  nor 
child  had  made  their  appearance,  and  that  no  one  knew  in  what 
direction  they  had  gone.  Messengers  were  despatched  in  all 
directions ;  fields,  woods,  and  lanes  were  soon  carefully  searched 
high  and  low,  as  far  as  they  could  be  searched  by  night ;  but  every 
fresh  messenger  came  back  to  the  Farm  with  blank  despair  on  his 
face,  and  sadness  at  heart  to  have  such  dreary  news  for  the  mother. 
Far  and  wide,  throughout  the  parish,  was  "  Little  Sunshine"  known, 
and  not  a  rough  carter  or  ploughboy,  groom  or  labourer,  but  would 
have  spent  his  utmost  and  best  strength  to  recover  the  lost  child. 
But  night  came  at  last,  and  no  tidings  of  the  wanderers  could  be 
heard. 

As  for  Mary  herself,  she  was  half  distracted ;  longing  to  go  forth 
into  the  dark  night,  and  search  far  and  wide  for  the  lost  one,  and  yet 
utterly  unable  to  resolve  to  leave  her  husband  in  the  hands  of  a 
servant.  It  was  a  bitter  trial ;  and  all  the  harder  to  endure  be- 
cause she  could  imagine  no  possible  reason  for  Fanny's  continued 
absence.  All  the  country  round  was  well  known,  so  that  they 
could  not  have  lost  their  way ;  and,  had  any  accident  befallen  the 
child,  by  this  time  she  felt  sure  (10  p.m.)  that  either  Fanny  her- 
self or  some  competent  messenger  would  certainly  have  come  to 
tell  of  it.  It  was  all  a  dark  and  terrible  mystery ;  and,  as  the 
weary  hours  of  the  night  dragged  heavily  by,  her  burden  of  sorrow 
grew  almost  unendurable. 

Long  before  this,  however,  nurse  and  child  had  drifted  far  away 
from  where  we  last  saw  them,  and  to  their  adventures  we  must 
turn  once  more. 

It  began  to  grow  towards  dusk  as  the  little  boat,  still  quietly 
drifting  on  its  way,  was  at  last  .carried  by  the  wind  and  tide  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  river,  and,  so,  onwards  towards  the  open  sea. 
So  dark,  indeed,  had  it  now  grown,  that,  to  Fanny's  utter  dismay, 
though  she  could  from  time  to  time  make  out  where  a  fishing 
smack  or  pleasure-boat  with  snowy  sails  cut  its  swift  way  across 
the  smooth  water  of  the  harbour,  it  was  far  too  dusky  for  her  to 
hope  that  anyone  on  board  would  distinguish  her  waving  hand- 
kerchief, while  the  loudest  shout  she  could  raise  was  unheard  but 
a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  boat.  She  was  growing  cold  and 
weary,  and  actually  sick  with  feverish  excitement.  The  child  had 
long  ago  cried  himself  to  sleep,  and  lay  still  and  happy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat;  while  her  eager  eyes  scanned  the  waters  far 
and  wide  in  hope  of  a  friendly  sail  being  near  enough  at  hand  to 
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see  her.  But  she  looked  in  vain.  Farther  and  farther  they 
drifted  across  the  open  bay ;  while  darker  and  thicker  on  the  blue 
waves,  the  rocky  cliffs,  and  the  woody  heights  of  Mount  Edge- 
eumbe,  fell  the  shadows  of  evening. 

Across  these  very  waves  she  had  sailed  a  thousand  times  in  the 
old,  old  days  of  long  ago;  before  she  knew  what  sin,  or  sorrow,  or 
shame  meant ;  in  the  boat  with  her  father,  or  her  brothers,  or 
their  companions,  when  all  was  light-hearted,  .thoughtless  joy. 
And,  as  she  recalled  those  old,  happy  days,  she  shuddered  at  the 
change  that  had  come  over  her,  and  the  shadow  that  had  fallen  on 
all  she  loved. 

Far  away,  in  the  hollow  of  the  curved  bay,  twinkled  the  lights 
of  Sandymouth,  faintly  gleaming  through  the  blue  evening  mist. 
Then,  with  brighter  flame,  soon  started  up  another  gleaming  spark 
in  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater ;  and,  then,  fainter 
sparks  on  board  the  black  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  still  water 
inside  the  rocky  barrier.  There,  too,  in  the  dusky  twilight,  lay 
Piper's  Island,  and,  beyond  that,  among  the  deeper  purple  shadows, 
rose  the  green  woods  and  walks  of  Edgecumbe,  over  which  now 
hung  a  heavy  pall  of  sunset  clouds. 

Her  arm  was  utterly  weary  with  waving  the  handkerchief,  her 
voice  worn  out  with  crying  in  vain  for  help ;  as  still  deeper  grew 
the  shadows ;  and  still  not  a  passing  boat  in  sight. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  boy  woke  up  from  his  long  sleep,  and 
suddenly  cried  out,  to  her  intense  joy — 

"  O,  Fanny,  Fanny,  there's  a  big  ship  coming,  and  sailing  right 
down  upon  us  I" 

Her  joy  was  too  great  for  words,  as  she  turned  with  flashing 
eyes  to  look  seaward  where  the  child  pointed,  and  saw  a  light 
fishing  hooker  coming  in  full  sail  before  the  wind,  and  beating  across 
the  harbour  to  the  very  point  where  their  own  boat  drifted  on. 

Then,  Fanny  knew  that  they  were  safe. 

"  Lie  still,  my  darling,  lie  still,"  she  cried ;  "  and  in  a  minute 
you  shall  go  on  board  the  big  ship ;  only,  lie  quite  still." 

The  smack  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  her  now,  cutting  her 
smooth  way  through  the  green  water,  and  throwing  on  each  side 
a  white  line  of  sparkling  foam.  Once  more,  Fanny  stood  up,  and 
waved  her  handkerchief,  and  screamed  with  that  shrill  scream  which 
desperation  sharpens  into  keenest  edge.  Luckily,  both  signal  of 
distress  and  shout  for  help  were  heard  at  once ;  and  a  jolly  voice 
roared  out, 

"  All  right,  me  dear ;  we're  a-coming ;  and  I'll  be  aboard  the 
wreck  in  a  crack/'' 

And,  then,  another  rough  voice  added,  "  Larboard,  Sara,  lar- 
board!" and,  as  he  spoke,  the  smack  swept  close  by  the  little 
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dancing  boat,  curved  gently  round  it,  and  brought  to  in  the  wind's 
eye.  There  were  but  three  men  on  board;  great,  rough,  burly 
giants,  in  fishy  pea-jackets  and  sou- westers,  at  which  the  child 
looked  with  silent  amazement ;  Fanny  with  intense  delight.  In 
two  minutes  she  had  handed  the  child  up  over  the  bulwarks,  to 
Giant  No.  I,  and,  then,  with  a  mighty  lift  from  the  arms  of 
Giants  II.  and  III.,  she  found  herself  safely  beside  the  boy,  and 
seated  on  a  pile  of  fishing-nets,  amidst  scores  of  shining  mackerel, 
powting,  hake,  and  chad,  which  lay  in  heaps  all  round  her. 

"Safe,  safe,  safe! — thank  God  !"  was  all  she  could  say. 
Then,  however,  she  got  up,  and  shook  hands  with  her  three  de-' 
liverers,  and  said,  "  God  bless  you  !"  to  each,  with  such  a  passion 
of  rapturous  joy,  as  went  to  their  very  hearts.  She  knew  well; 
enough  the  men  to  whom  she  was  speaking,  and  that  a  word  of 
real,  hearty  love  was  often  more  in  their  eyes  than  money ;  of 
which,  by  the  way,  she  had  none  with  her. 

"  No  thanks,  missis,  is  wanted,  tho'  we  be  much  obliged,  all 
the  same,"  said  the  skipper  of  the  Sky- lark,  ee  but  if  we  might  be 
so  bold,  how  come  you  out  in  the  middle  of  Sandymouth  Sound, 
at  this  time  o'night, — you  and  this  chick  of  a  child, — without  s  \ 
man  to  look  arter  you,  or  so  much  as  an  oar  aboard.  That's  what 
we  can't  make  out,  missis." 

Then,  in  a  few  words,  she  told  her  story  :  how  the  boat  had 
got  adrift,  and  floated  down  the  river  into  the  bay ;  "  Where,"  she 
added,  looking  up  with  a  bright  and  happy  face,  "  God  sent  you  tc 
save  us.  As  for  this  dear  boy,  he  is  not  mine,  but  he  was  in  mj 
charge,  and  thankful  enough  will  his  poor  mother  be  to  see  hin 
again  safe  and  sound.  I  must  set  out  for  the  boy's  home  a 
Encomb,  the  very  moment  we  get  on  dry  land  again." 

"  We  shall  be  ashore,  me  dear,  in  three  minutes,  or  there 
abouts  ;  and  then  you  shall  go  wherever  you  likes, — if  so  be  yoi 
can  find  a  conveyance." 

On  glided  the  boat  over  the  dark,  silent,  water,  which  now 
under  the  shelter  of  the  tall  cliff,  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  It  wa; 
far  too  dark  for  Fanny  to  make  out  where  they  were  going  t< 
land,  but  all  she  wondered  at  was  that  she  could  see  no  lights 
and  detect  no  other  sign  of  their  being  near  a  large  town. 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  shout  of — 

"  Here  we  are,  mates  !"  j 
Down  went  the  sails,  as  if  by  magic,  and  on  she  glided  ove 
the  long,  rolling,  swell,  which  broke  softly  on  the  sandy  beach 
A  shout  from  the  boat  was  answered  by  a  shout  from  the  shore. 

u  Bide  where  you  be,  me  dear,"  said  the  skipper,  and  at  tha 
moment  the  keel  grated  on  the  level  sand,  two  of  the  crew  lcapc< 
into  the  water,  and  in  a  trice  ran  the  '  Saucy  Jane '  high  and  dr; 
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upon  the  beach.  Three  or  four  other  sailors,  just  landed  in 
another  boat,  were  busy  making  their  craft  snug  for  the  night, 
and  these  presently  came  up,  just  as  Fanny  was  being  handed  out 
of  the  boat. 

"  What  luck,  then,  mates  ?"  cried  a  new-comer. 

"  Ah,  Sam,  a  pretty  sight,  better  hawl  than  you've  made,  I'll 
be  bound.  It's  a  Fair  Maid*  we've  got  aboard,  and  no  mistake. 
Where  was  your  eyes,  Sam.  as  you  com'd  by  Piper's  Island  ?" 

"  Leave  you  alone,  Bill,  for  finding  out  a  pretty  girl, — if 
there's  one  to  be  had," — replied  Sam,  staring  in  undisguised 
wonder  at  the  nurse  and  the  child ;  "  leave  you  alone  for  that. 
But,  mind  you,  Bill, — darn  me  if  I  can  see  what  game  you're  up 
to  with  a  young  woman  aboard  at  this  time  o'night." 

At  this  sally,  Bill  laughed  mightily. 

"  Well,  mate.1  you  see  that  there  little  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  that 
we  towed  in  behind  us  ?  well,  we  met  with  her  in  distress,  and 
saved  all  aboard.  That's  all  I  knows.  Ask  the  young  woman, 
there  she  is,  and  she'll  spin  you  the  whole  yarn." 

"  It's  all  quite  true,"  replied  Fanny,  in  a  hurried,  trembling, 
voice,  "  quite  true,  and  God  bless  you  all  for  your  goodness, — but 
I  must  go  on  now,  to  Encomb, — at  once, — if  a  coach  can  be  had 
for  love  or  money." 

But,  to  her  amazement,  at  these  words,  the  young  sailor, 
named  Sam,  rushed  up  to  her,  and  catching  her  fiercely  by  the 
arm,  cried  out : 

"  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me ! — but,  who  are  you,  young 
woman  ?  Let  me  hear  your  voice  again  !  Speak,  if  it's  only 
your  name  !" 

But,  this,  apparently,  was  just  what  Fanny  could  not  do.  She 
stood  silent,  speechless,  terrified,  and  almost  ready  to  faint.  She 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  he  not  caught  her. 

He  had  got  his  arm  round  her,  and  held  her  up,  as  her  head 
fell  back  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  looked  down  upon  her  face. 

"  Good  Lord,  good  Lord !"  he  now  cried  out  in  a  fiercer 
transport  than  before,  "  it  surely  can't  be,  but  as  I'm  a  living 
soul,  it  is  our  Fanny.  That  young  tea-dealing  chap  was  right, 
after  all.  He  said,  he'd  sen  a  face  like  yours,  Fanny,  as  if  the 
fool  could  mistake  it." 

Then,  by  the  faint  light,  he  could  just  make  out  that  her  eyes 
slowly  opened,  and  he  felt  that  she  shuddered,  in  his  arms.  But 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  any  longer.  They  had  landed  in  the 
little  cove  under  St.  Padron's,  close  to  her  father's  home. 

It  was  Fanny,  and  she  was  in  her  brother's  arms.  Then 
followed  a  confused  babble  of  tears  and  passionate  weeping; 
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words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  happy  welcome,  shouts  oi 
approval,  and  fresh  tears.  And  thus  the  whole  body  made  then 
slow  way  by  the  winding  path  up  the  cliff,  towards  the  olc 
cottage. 

"  Wherever  else  you  goes,  Fanny,  this  night,  in  coaches  tc 
Encomb,  or  in  balloons  to  Fairyland,  first  and  foremost  of  all 
you  goes  in  to  see  the  old  man.  Why,  he'll  go  crazy  for  joy,  he 
will  j — crazy  for  joy,  this  very  night !  Good  Lord,  Fanny,  it 
it  you,  after  all?  Give  us  a  kiss.  And,  as  for  the  younker 
hand  him  over  to  me,  and  he  shall  ride  home  on  my  shoulder,  likJ 
a  king." 

And  so,  like  a  king  master  Charley  rode  up  by  the  winding 
path,  along  the  top  of  the  cliff,  utterly  puzzled  by  the  whole 
scene,  but  fully  enjoying  his  ride  in  the  triumphal  procession. 

The  meeting  between  father  and  daughter  deserves  a  place  it 
a  new  chapter. 
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PART  II. 

The  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  Kitty's  marriage  were  hardly  a 
success. 

My  father  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  failed.  My 
mother  looked  tearful  and  care-worn ;  the  few  guests  who  had 
been  invited,  being  comparative  strangers,  ate  and  drank,  but 
were  unenthusiastic,  and  seemed  afraid  of  committing  them- 
selves. 

I  had  no  means  of  avoiding  the  ceremony,  but  I  would  take 
no  active  part  in  it.  In  a  quiet  way,  I  made  myself  as  disagree- 
able as  I  could.  My  face  wore  a  settled  expression  of  gloom ; 
and  judging  from  my  general  behaviour,  I  might  have  been  at  the 
funeral  of  a  distant  relative,  who  had  left  me  nothing  in  his  will. 
I  sat,  when  I  had  to  sit,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  my  legs 
stretched  out  under  the  table,  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  oppo- 
site wall.  I  stood,  when  I  had  to  stand,  with  the  air  of  a 
captive,  forced  to  obey  the  will  of  a  superior  whom  he  hated. 
When  spoken  to,  I  answered  dryly,  "yes"  or  "no/'  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  I  never  opened  my  mouth  except  upon  com- 
pulsion, and  then  expressed  myself  as  ungenially  as  I  could.  I 
carefully  avoided  any  approach  to  a  smile,  and  dragged  myself 
hither  and  thither  as  if  I  had  some  severe  internal  malady,  and 
lad  come  to  my  sister's  marriage  at  the  risk  of  my  life.  I  ate 
aothing,  I  drank  as  little  as  I  well  could.  Altogether,  I  had  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  I  was  what  I  intended  to  be — quite 
x  skeleton  at  the  banquet ;  and  yet  I  was  angry  with  myself  for 
Deing  so  childish  and  spiteful. 

•  My  father  looked  at  me  from  time  to  time,  with  compressed 
lips  and  a  scowl  that  I  returned  defiantly.  My  mother  shewed 
tier  annoyance  without  disguise,  and  the  company  in  general 
;eemed  rather  astonished  at  my  behaviour.  As  for  my  sister,  she 
glanced  towards  me  once,  and  tried  to  smile  contemptuously ;  but 
is  she  turned  her  head  away,  I  noticed  that  her  mouth  quivered, 
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and  that  there  was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  James  Harlowe  took  no- 
notice  of  me.  Possibly,  he  resented  my  conduct  in  secret;  from 
the  expression  of  his  face,  I  might  have  been  the  pleasantest  fel- 
low in  existence.  It  galled  me  to  see  that  he  was  not  to  be  exas- 
perated. I  would  gladly  have  insulted  him ;  but  I  knew  that,  in 
trying  to  do  so,  I  should  merely  make  myself  ridiculous. 

Your  adversary  is  in  the  sulks — do  you  wish  to  drive  him' 
mad  with  suppressed  rage?  Treat  him  with  silent  contempt,, 
Misinterpret  his  clumsy  insults  as  untutored  compliments.  Tc 
be  sure,  this  sitting  on  the  safety  valve  of  his  passion  may  cause, 
an  explosion ;  but  an  explosion  is  not  always  dangerous :  it  is! 
sometimes  amusing. 

After  Kitty  had  left  us,  the  house  seemed  empty.    I  had  not 
loved  my  sister,  but  I  felt  her  loss.    Home  became  gloomier,  ana 
more  silent  than  ever.    The  most  musical  voice — the  only  musica] 
voice— of  four  was  hushed.    There  might  have  been  a  death  ir 
that  melancholy  pottage.    Kitty  had  been  neither  talkative  noi 
gay ;  but  she  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  possessed  anything  ap- 
proaching to  cheerfulness.    She  had  her  sunny  moments,  whei 
she  laughed  under  her  breath,  and  made  small  innocent  jokes  tha 
I  snorted  down  with  supreme  contempt  as  witless,  and  dreamed  o 
a  happy  fairy-like  future,  impossibly  tranquil.    Sometimes,  whei 
I  thought  of  her,  my  conscience  reproached  me.  I  had  not  treatec 
her  well ;  I  had  not  really  taken  pains  to  understand  her.    I  ha< 
been  too  much  bound  up  in  self.    In  my  folly,  I  had  assumed  tha 
an  affectionate  and  sensitive  girl,  full  of  warm  feeling  and  en 
ergy,  was  a  mere  bread-and-butter  miss,  of  the  inanest  type. 
I  had  rejected  her  love ;  she  had  offered  me  her  sympathy,  and 
had  put  it  aside  with  a  scornful  laugh.    Instead  of  helping  her, 
had  insulted  her.    Her  innocence,  which  I  mistook  for  triviality 
annoyed  me.    The  being,  whom  I  talked  about  to  myself  an 
called  Kitty,  had  no  existence  save  in  my  own  disordered  imag 
nation.    I  had  been  the  victim  of  dreams. 

As  the  days  went  by,  I  noticed  that  my  father  looked  sorrow 
ful,  that  my  mother  seemed  despondent.  Now  that  matters  wci 
beyond  remedy,  they  appeared  to  have  misgivings.  They  ha 
leisure  to  be  critical  in  respect  to  James  Harlowe.  They  r< 
called  many  a  little  incident,  many  a  small  suggestive  word  ( 
deed,  that  spoke  of  the  man  himself,  but  which,  at  the  time,  ha 
been  passed  by  without  notice ;  and  from  thence  they  dre 
auguries.  They  took  such  pains  to  prove,  first  to  themselvc 
then  to  each  other,  that  my  sister's  husband  was  all  they  hi 
ever  taken  him  to  be,  that  I  knew  they  had  their  doubts.  TIk 
seldom  spoke  of  Kitty  when  1  was  in  the  room ;  but  when  th( 
allowed  themselves  to  do  so,  it  was  in  the  tender  softened  toi 
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vith  which  we  speak  of  the  dead.  They  were  fond  of  such  begin- 
lings  to  their  sentences  as — "  How  delighted.  Kitty  used  to  be 
vith  so-and-so ! 39  "  How  this  would  have  pleased  Kitty  !  " 
'  Once  when  Kitty  and  I  were  out  walking  together."  I  sat 
ipart  and  watched,  but  said  nothing.  I  dreamed  and  felt  that, 
>erhaps,  my  cruel  prophecy  might  be  coming  true  after  all.  I  was 
Lot  so  mean  as  to  be  glad  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  element  of  satis- 
action  in  knowing  that,  even  though  a  foreboder  of  ill,  you  have 
lot  been  quite  in  the  wrong. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  sat  in  my  room  working — or,  rather,  vainly 
rying  to  work — there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  front-door  bell.  It 
ras  the  sequel  to  a  succession  of  noises  that  had  commenced  with 
wo  organs  playing  in  opposition,  and  had  been  carried  on  with 
pirit  by  a  ballad  singer,  a  costermonger  who  bawled  out  some 
>ord  like  "  four-wheeler/'  and  a  juvenile  German  band.  I  jumped 
p  from  my  seat  in  despair,  and  struck  my  forehead  violently 
■ith  the  palm  of  my  hand.    I  was  exasperated  beyond  measure. 
LM  that  day  I  had  been  suffering  from  one  of  my  stupid  fits — by 
hich  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  my  thoughts  were  dim  and  con- 
ised,  but  that,  for  the  time  being,  I  [had  actually  no  thought  at 
11.    Periodically,  a  sort  of  cloud  would  descend  over  me.    Try  as 
'might,  I  found  it  impossible,  on  such  occasions,  to  fix  my  mind 
u  anything.    My  attention  glided  from  a  subject,  as  water  from 
lass.    I  struggled  vainly  in  a  fog.    I  was  not  merely  unable  to 
lake  progress — I  could  not  even  retrace  familiar  ground.  The 
is j  became  the  difficult ;  the  simple,  the  incomprehensible.  My 
^ain  froze,  so  to  speak,  within  me.    At  intervals,  I  caught  a 
•impse  of  some  fragment  of  the  object  that  I  once  had  in  view. 
(it  I  could  never  see  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  it. 
moved  on  in  doubt  and  trembling,  like  a  blind  man  in  sunshine. 
'  read,  and  as  I  turned  over  the  pages,  their  contents  slipped  from 
[y  brain.    I  closed  the  book  and  asked  myself,  "  What  do  I  re- 
ember  ? 93  and,  to  my  intense  mortification,  was  obliged  to  an- 
|^er,  "  Nothing."    The  more  I  worked,  the  less  capable  to  work 
became.    I  lost  temper.    I  was  angry  with  myself,  provoked 
ith  the  matter  that  I  had  in  hand — I  grew  hot  and  irritable.  I 
^lked  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room,  or  else  I  tossed  my 
ooks  aside,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house.    As  I  did  so,  I  would 
utter  savagely  between  my  teeth,  u  Another  day  lost.'" 
■  To  make  no  progress,  notwithstanding  your  obstinacy,  in  a 
bublesome  undertaking,  is  annoying.     To  make  no  progress, 
l)rk  as  you  will,  in  something  childishly  easy,  is  exasperating. 
'  At  times,  I  fancied  that  my  brain  must  be  partially  paralyzed, 
^  that  it  was  softening.    At  other  times,  I  wondered  whether 
\at  oppressed  me  was  ^merely  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
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head ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  could  be  relieved  by  a  foot-bath.  I 
tried  several  experiments,  but  without  success.  I  was  subject  to 
these  periodical  seizures,  and  learnt  by  degrees  that  I  must  resign 
myself  to  them.  They  left  me  as  unaccountably  as  they  came. 
Perhaps  changes  in  the  atmosphere  affected  me.  I  lived  low,  took 
little  exercise,  was  of  a  feeble  nervous  constitution.  A  good  run, 
or  a  day's  thorough  rest,  or  a  glass  or  two  of  sound  wine,  might 
have  set  me  to  rights.  In  my  desperation,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
apothecary  :  he  dosed  me  with  rhubarb. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  fit  such  as  I  have  described,  when 
there  burst  upon  my  ears  that  ring  at  the  bell.  All  the  timid  ideas 
that  I  had  been  coaxing  towards  me  with  such  pains,  took  flight 
at  once.  I  was  mad  with  irritation.  I  paced  my  room  backwards 
and  forwards.  I  cursed  myself — I  cursed  the  day  on  which  I  was 
born;  I  cursed  the  spiteful  chances  that  seemed  to  delight  in 
thwarting  me.  I  behaved  like  an  idiot.  I  sat  down,  and  actually 
gnawed  my  fingers  with  vexation. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  I  was  more  composed.  A  cold  air  came 
sweeping  up  into  my  room.  Then  the  front  door  must  still  be 
open.  Who  could  it  be  ?  I  went  out  into  the  landing,  and  lis- 
tened. I  heard  voices ;  my  mother  was  speaking,  and — could  it 
be  ? — yes,  it  was  Katie  !  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  began 
to  hurry  down  stairs.  Then,  I  restrained  myself.  True,  I  loved 
my  sister ;  but  I  had  determined  upon  a  certain  course  of  conduct 
— I  must  hold  to  it.  I  slowly  re-entered  my  room.  When  I  saw 
my  books  in  a  litter  and  thought  of  my  morning  wasted,  my  irri- 
tation began  to  return.  I  seated  myself  at  the  table,  and  mused. 
By  degrees,  I  sunk  into  a  sullen  fit.  I  rose,  and  locked  the  door. 
Then  I  sat  down  again,  and  went  over  the  circumstances  of  my 
sister's  marriage.  I  felt  that  she  had  used  me  ill.  She  had  dis- 
trusted me,  insulted  me,  treated  my  advice  with  disdain. 

Presently,  I  heard  a  footfall  on  the  stairs — I  knew  who  was 
coming.  My  mother  tapped  at  the  door — I  gave  no  answer.  She 
tapped  a  second  time,  and  said,  "  Robert,  Katie  is  here."  But  I 
remained  stubbornly  silent.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  I 
heard  her  going  slowly  down  stairs  again.  My  heart  smote  me ; 
but  I  felt  that  it  was  too  late  to  retract.  Besides,  was  I  not  ad- 
hering to  a  settled  policy  ?  All  the  more  credit  to  me,  if  I  sacri- 
ficed feeling  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

Half  an  hour  passed  :  then  I  again  heard  voices  in  the  passage, 
and  again  the  cold  air  came  sweeping  up  into  my  room.  The  front 
door  closTed  with  a  bang,  and  Katie  was  gone.  I  returned  to  my 
book  sorrowfully.  It  had  no  attraction  for  mc ;  I  pushed  it  aside, 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  fell  a-dreaming.  There  was  ;i 
choking  sensation  in  my  throat ;  I  was  angry  with  myself.  Why 
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could  I  never  decide  aright  ?  Why,  at  the  critical  moment,  was  I 
fated  always  to  act  upon  an  impulse  of  temper  ?  Oh,  that  I  could 
be  as  the  rest  of  the  world  !  Oh,  that  I  were  a  little  cold-blooded ; 
more  of  a  man,  less  of  a  child  ;  guided  by  reason,  not  the  victim 
of  passion ! 

i  One  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  my  father  said  to  me,  "  I 
,  have  a  letter  from  your  sister's  husband,  Mr.  Harlowe.  He  tells 
,  me  that  he  has  interest  enough  to  get  you  a  situation  as  clerk  on 
,  the  Mid-Northern  Railway.  He  wishes  for  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible.    What  am  I  to  tell  him  ?  " 

.  I  was  astounded.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I  could  col- 
■  lect  my  ideas  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  think  on  the  matter  at  all. 
,  An  offer  of  employment  from  that  fellow,  whom  I  had  almost  in- 
j  suited,  who  knew  that  I  hated  him  !  It  was  intolerable.  I  an- 
(  swered  hotly,  "  Of  course,  I  shall  send  him  a  polite  refusal/'' 

"No,  no,  Robert/'' said  my  father;  "  this  is  really  too  bad. 
i  You  ought  to  be  more  considerate.    You  have  asked  me  again  and 
I  again  to  do  something  for  you,  and  now  that  an  opportunity  occurs, 
you  refuse  to  make  use  of  it !    You  should  remember  that  I  am  a 

<  man  of  very  limited  means,  and  that  it  is  time  you  were  doing 
I  something  for  yourself.  I  must  plainly  tell  you,  that  keeping  you 
i  at  home  is  a  serious  clog  upon  me.  I  must  beg  you  to  take  this 
^  offer  into  serious  consideration.  I  shall  leave  you  till  the  evening 
\  to  make  up  your  mind  about  the  answer." 

(  "  In  plain  language,"  I  interposed,  my  voice  quivering  with 
\  passion,  "  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me.  This  being  so,  of  course  you 
«  can  guess  what  the  answer  will  be.    I  cannot  help  myself — I  may 

<  just  as  well  give  it  you  at  once." 

(  "  No,  now  really/''  said  my  father,  "  this  is  not  at  all  the  way  to 
1  address  me.  You  show  an  utter  want  of  respect  for  your  parents. 
[  Your  mother  has  complained  more  than  once  of  the  manner  in 
[  which  you  speak  to  her.  Your  behaviour  at  your  sister's  marriage 
;  was  quite  disgraceful.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  control  your  tongue, 
t.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  what  now  offers  itself,  you  should  re- 
{  member  that  you  are  at  present  doing  nothing  at  all :  that  I  have 
!j  waited  for  many  years,  and  that  you  have  never  shown  any  dispo- 
5  sition  to  help  yourself  in  any  way/' 

j  "  Good  God,"  I  cried  in  my  passion,  and  striking  my  fist  on 
:the  table,  "you  have  a  right  to  reproach  me;  you,  who  have 
!  pooh-poohed  one  proposition  after  another  :  who  have  never  given 
I, me  a  chance.  What  did  you  expect  me  to  do?  To  go  out  cross- 
ting  sweeping, — to  beg  for  coppers  in  the  streets, — to  hire  myself 
;  out  for  a  half-penny  an  hour  to  hold  gentlemen's  horses  ?" 
\  "  No,  no,  Robert/'  interposed  my  father ;  "  this  is  really  too 
ibad.    Respect  for  myself — " 
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"  Respect  be  d — d,"  I  went  on,  in  my  fury,  "  it  is  miserable 
hypocrisy,  pretending  to  be  shocked  at  what  I  say.  You  have 
played  your  game,  purposeless  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  and  now 
you  expect  me  to  submit  quietly,  and  accept  this  fellow's  offer, 
merely  because  you  persisted  in  having  your  own  way,  and  have 
reaped  the  reward  of  your  obstinacy.  It  suited  your  convenience 
to  leave  me  utterly  to  myself,  never  to  help  me,  never  to  give  me 
a  word  of  encouragement ;  never  to  [suggest  any  means  by  which 
I  could  earn  a  penny ;  and  now  it  suits  your  convenience  to  prate 
about  respect  and  duty,  and  to  turn  me  adrift.  Well,  be  it  so. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  get  away  from  this  den,  at  any  price.  I  can 
repeat  with  all  my  heart  what  Katie  said  just  before  her  marriage 
— '  If  I  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  it  is  the  home  that  I  detest,  the 
parents  whom  I  hate,  that  drive  me  to  do  so.'  " 

My  father  commenced  a  reply,  but  I  would  not  wait  for  it. 
I  was  frantic  with  excitement.  My  voice  trembled  so  that  my 
words  were  scarcely  intelligible  :  I  had  turned  as  cold  as  ice  :  my 
knees  shook  under  me  :  with  my  heart  clanging  against  my  ribs 
like  a  bell,  I  staggered  up-stairs  and  locked  myself  into  my  room. 

Ultimately  of  course  I  had  to  pocket  my  pride  and  to  accept 
my  enemy's  offer,  or  rather  my  father  accepted  it  for  me.  He 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks,  stalked  solemnly  to  the  post-office,  and 
dropped  it  in  with  the  air  of  a  Roman  senator. 

In  less  than  a  week  I  entered  upon  my  duties. 

But  I  found  that  I  was  not  to  leave  home ;  the  extent  of  my 
salary  would  not  permit  of  my  doing  so. 

Even  now  I  look  back  to  the  time  that  I  spent  at  the  office 
with  horror.  My  work  was  harassing,  but  without  interest.  It 
took  up  my  whole  day.  I  did  my  best ;  I  really  exerted  myself 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and  yet  again  and  again  I  incurred 
the  rebukes  of  my  superiors.  It  was  humiliating  that  I,  who 
had  aimed  even  at  distinction,  should  break  down  at  mere 
drudgery.  Yet  the  more  anxious  I  became  to  do  well,  the  more 
— somehow  or  another — errors  crept  into  my  arithmetic.  In  my 
more  sanguine  moments,  I  murmured  to  myself  that  I  did  not 
succeed  because  what  I  had  to  do  was  so  purely  mechanical,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bend  my  mind  to  a  pursuit  utterly  soulless  : 
that  my  thoughts  would  not  wander  if  there  were  anything  in  my 
work  on  which  1  could  fix  them  :  that  I  should  do  better  if  my 
intellect  were  called  more  into  play.  I  determined  that  somehow 
or  another,  sooner  or  later,  I  would  escape  from  the  hated  life. 
I  would  watch  my  opportunity,  and  embrace  some  occupation 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  career,  with  something  attractive  in 
it,  and  from  which  I  could  hope  by-and-bye  to  reap  a  substantial 
reward  for  my  pains. 
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But  I  knew  that  to  make  a  start  possible,  I  must  lay  by 
money.  At  present  I  was  barely  earning  enough  to  keep  me  in 
food  and  clothing. 

I  economised.  I  eat  little  or  nothing,  and  suffered  in  my 
,  health.  I  grew  morbidly  anxious,  and  was  for  ever  worrying 
i  my  wits  about  the  future.  A  sort  of  low  fever  began  to  prey 
i  upon  me.  My  nights  were  disturbed  by  horrid  dreams.  During 
i  the  day  my  lips  were  parched,  my  eyes  were  hot  and  dry,  and  I 
i  was  tormented  by  a  perpetual  thirst.  I  felt  that  if  this  galley- 
slave  existence  were  to  continue  much  longer,  I  should  go  mad. 
,  I  used  to  enter  upon  the  day's  business  with  loathing.  I  left 
i  the  office  without  gladness,  thinking  only  of  the  morrow.  My 
.  books  locked  away,  I  passed  from  one  doleful  place  to  another, 
j  For  me,  home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  did  not  exist.  I 
t  thought  with  a  vain  longing  of  those  homes  that  we  read  about 
in  books,  but  so  seldom  find  in  real  life,  where  the  members  of 
}  the  family  dwell  at  unity,  and  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to 
1  help  one  another.    After  my  day's  drudgery,  a  smile  of  welcome, 

*  some  show  of  cheeriness,  a  warm  fireside,  and  a  cozy  tea-table,  a 
i  sympathetic  face,  and  a  few  moments  of  unrestrained  gossip, 
I  would  have  been  a  relief  beyond  expression.  Happy  those  who, 
i  work  ended,  can  meet  in  confidence  and  discuss  the  past,  lay 
\  plans  for  the  future,  ask  for  advice  and  receive  it,  and  feel  that 
\  whatever  may  happen,  they  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  comfort 
( in  adversity,  or  for  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand  should  they 
\  achieve  success. 

j      On  my  return  of  an  evening  to  South  Lambeth,  I  usually 

•  found  my  father  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  doing  nothing. 
!  Perhaps  he  would  look  up  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  ask  what 
1  sort  of  weather  it  was  out  of  doors;  more  probably  he  would 
[  bestow  a  glance  of  suspicion  upon  me,  and  say  nothing.  My 

[  mother  would  take  a  cup  of  tea — a  luke-warm,  bitter  decoction — 
:  from  the  hob,  and  the  servant  would  bring  up  a  plate  of  meat, 
I,  cold,  or  nearly  so,  smoky  and  greasy,  with  a  coinage  of  fat  lying 
'  where  once  had  been  gravy,  and  while  I  discussed  this  dinner, 
\  supper,  or  tea — whichever  it  might  claim  to  be  called — my  father 
j  would  lecture  us  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  or  on  the  ingrati- 
\  tude  of  men  in  power,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  things 
:  in  general. 

s  As  time  passed,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  so  little  of  Katie, 
l  Her  one  visit  was  never  repeated.  By  degrees  her  name  dropped 
t  entirely  out  of  our  conversation, — or  rather  out  of  my  father's 
;  and  mother's  conversation,  for  I  was  rarely  suffered  to  interpose 
j  a  word. 

'       On  a  certain  evening,  when  the  wind  whistled  amongst  the 
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chimney-pots,  and  snow  flakes  were  in  the  air,  I  entered  the  par- 
lour at  home  some  ten  minutes  earlier  than  usual.  It  had  been  a 
light  day  at  the  office.  As  I  opened  the  door,  I  heard  my  father ; 
exclaim  angrily  :  "  And  he  actually  forbade  me  the  house  \"  He 
was  standing  before  the  fire  as  he  spoke,  but  when  he  lifted  his  ■ 
head  and  saw  me,  he  threw  himself  into  his  accustomed  seat  and 
became  silent  at  once.  v 

By-and-bye  he  turned  round  fiercely,  and  cried, — 

"1  must  beg,  Robert,  that  you  will  have  no  further  communi- 
cation with  the  Harlowes." 

My  mother  looked  pained,  but  I  answered  rather  viciously, — j 
"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  I  have  had  no  communication! 
with  them  since  their  marriage." 

My  father  eyed  me  sternly,  then  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  began  to  brood  over  his  wrongs  in  silence. 

The  next  morning  but  one  I  found  a  letter  on  my  desk,  in  the, 
office.  The  envelope  was  of  a  delicate  pink  colour.  It  was 
scented.  I  took  it  up  with  curiosity.  I  looked  at  the  hand- 
writing on  the  back.  To  my  intense  surprise  it  was  my  sister's. 
I  anticipated  no  good  news, — a  reproach,  perhaps,  an  expression 
of  wounded  feeling,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  stiff  communication  on 
some  matter  of  fact.  The  letter  would  keep  :  I  put  it  aside.  But 
my  curiosity  once  awakened,  allowed  me  no  peace.  "Why  should 
my  sister  have  written?  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  tell. 
Perhaps  after  all  the  letter  was  one  of  importance.  Far  more 
probably  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  However,  as  a  matter  oJ 
conscience,  I  would  open  it.  As  a  matter  of  irrepressible  curio- 
sity, would  have  been  the  better  term.  The  dull  routine  of  ar 
office  puts  us  somewhat  on  the  level  of  a  man  in  a  dungeon.  Wt 
have  so  little  to  think  about  that  the  merest  trifles  become  mat- 
ters of  consequence.  For  an  hour  that  letter  tormented  nu 
without  ceasing.  At  last  I  threw  my  resolution  to  the  winds 
neatly  slit  it  open  in  an  official  manner  with  my  knife,  and  reac 
as  follows  : — 

"Dear  Robert, 

<c  I  enclose  you  some  money.  Do  nothing  rash  til 
you  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  letter.  You  need  not  look  upoi 
what  I  send  as  a  gift,  unless  you  please.  You  can  repay  it  whei 
better  times  come — with  interest.  You  have  always  said  tha 
you  are  ambitious.  If  you  would  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  t 
man,  give  up  the  situation  you  hold  at  present.  Do  not  be  in  i 
hurry,  though ;  look  out  for  something  else ;  make  sure  of  you] 
footing,  then  leap.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying 
that  you  are  usually  too  precipitate.    Act  upon  a  plan,  and  yoi 
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will  ha  ye  all  the  more  chance  of  success.  At  least,  this  is  what 
yon  used  to  tell  me  yourself.  I  have  asked  you  to  dome  a  favour, 
I  will  tell  you  why  another  time.  For  the  present,  I  can  only 
say  that  your  honour,  and  mine  too,  are  at  stake.  I  think  you 
mce  cared  for  me  a  little.  If  you  return  the  money  I  shall 
;hrow  the  notes  into  the  fire.  But  though  you  are  hasty,  you  are 
'iot  spiteful.  Turn  the  twenty  pounds  that  I  send  you  to  good 
'iccount.  Help  yourself  with  it,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  help 
ne.  You  said  that  if  ever  I  was  in  trouble  I  was  to  apply  to 
Vou.  I  apply  to  you  now.  I  have  put  no  address  to  my  letter  : 
l  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know  where  I  am  living.  I  cannot  re- 
ceive you.  I  shall  know  that  you  will  do  what  I  ask,  if  in  the 
bourse  of  the  week  I  see  an  advertisement  in  the  Times,  headed 
i  Brother  and  Sister/  The  advertisement  will  cost  five  shillings. 
I  enclose  stamps  enough  to  pay  for  it. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate 

"  Kitty," 

\  '  This  strange  letter  amazed  me.  It  set  me  dreaming.  I  thought 
if  my  father's  burst  of  anger,  of  my  mother's  despondency ;  I  put 
^e  note  in  my  desk  and  the  money  in  my  pocket ;  I  resumed  my 
j pork ;  but  a  mist  hung  over  the  pages.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
_iOur  I  made  no  less  than  six  mistakes  in  my  arithmetic. 
J  There  was  a  young  fellow  in  our  office  named  Vincent.  He 
,ras  quiet  and  inoffensive,  without  energy,  without  love  for  his 
•usiness,  without  distinct  aims,  without  apparent  interest  in  any- 
thing. He  believed  that  he  had  been  ill-used;  he  spoke  with 
Htterness  of  the  behaviour  of  his  guardians;  he  said  that  his  life 
'  ad  been  thrown  away ;  he  fancied  that  if  he  had  been  left  to  him- 
,elf  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  a  rich  man.  '  He  was  the 
I  eremiah  of  the  establishment ;  of  his  lamentations  there  was  no 
ad. 

"  I  get  forty  pounds  a  year,"  he  used  to  grumble ;  "  a  foot- 
iian's  wages.  Tom  Darnley  and  Fred  Wormald,  both  of  them 
irrant  blockheads,  both  of  them  younger  than  myself,  have  made 
„ieir  fortunes." 

\  Fortune,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  relative  term.  It  adjusts  itself 
leasantly  to  the  conceptions,  more  or  less  vague,  of  the  speaker. 

Tom  Darnley  was  an  actor,  Fred  Wormald  an  artist.  With  the 
,  itter  gentleman  this  story  will  not  be  concerned  in  the  least,  so 
,it  his  name  be  forgotten. 

i  I  thought  that  I  should  like  to  know  Tom  Darnley.  Do  not 
./ugh  at  me,  reader  :  it  struck  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
^iing  in  the  theatrical  line  myself.  Why  not  ?  Stage  life  paid 
,3tter,  and  would  be  pleasanter  than  office  life.    Men  had  become 
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rich  on  the  stage  j  no  one  had  ever  become  rich  in  an  office.  As) 
for  talent,  people  get  on  in  the  world,  not  by  talent,  but  by  perse-, 
verance  and  tact.  Make  np  your  mind  to  do  a  thing  and  you  do( 
it.  So,  at  least,  said  my  favourite  authors,  and  I  had  not  forgotten 
their  teaching.  I  had  unbounded  faith  in  the  power  of  self-help. 
All  the  instances  given  in  the  books  that  I  had  read  were  instances 
of  success ;  the  instances  of  failure  were  so  few  as  not  to  deserve 
attention,  or  so  numerous  as  to  defy  calculation.  Thus,  in  a  quack 
doctor's  advertisement  we  hear  of  the  ten  men  out  of  ten  thousand^ 
who  fancy  that  they  have  been  cured.  What  record  is  kept  of  the; 
small  remainder,  who  know  that  they  have  been  cheated  ? 

"  Besides,"  I  argued  to  myself,  "  a  theatrical  career  has  many 
branches.  I  may  not  succed  as  an  actor ;  I  may,  though,  as  a 
manager,  as  an  author,  as  a  scene  painter.  I  have  studied ;  I  have; 
used  my  brains  ;  I  am  acquainted  with  literature  ;  if  others  have! 
not  educated  me  I  have  educated  myself.  Education  must  be  at 
a  premium  in  the  theatrical  world,  where  there  is  so  little  of  it. 
The  idea  of  a  gentleman  descending  from  the  position  that  is  his 
by  birth,  to  become  an  actor,  is  novel.  Because  the  proceeding  is 
novel,  it  promises  success.  I  shall  be  a  strong  man  armed  amongst 
those  who  have  no  arms.  I  can  bring  to  my  aid  weapons  that 
to  actors  in  general,  are  unattainable.  The  secret  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama  is  the  unintellectuality  of  its  exponents."  So,  at  least 
I  imagined  in  those  days,  and  I  was  pleased  to  fancy  that  I  was 
not  quite  an  ignoramus.  I  had  written  a  dissertation  (MS.)  on  the 
character  of  Hamlet.  Macbeth  was  my  favourite  study.  I  had 
philosophized.  I  was  a  day  dreamer,  and  I  mistook  certain  vague 
speculations,  in  which  I  had  occasionally  indulged,  for  a  subtle 
analysis  of  the  workings  of  my  own  mind.  To  know  one's  owr 
mind  well  is  to  be  intimate  with  most  other  minds.  So  I  held 
without  much  reason,  perhaps.  But  a  dogma  often  passes  for  t 
self-evident  truth.  My  studies  in  mental  anatomy  woulel  be  o] 
great  service  to  me  as  an  actor;  by  means  of  them  I  should  b( 
enabled  to  create.  I  believed  that  I  might  have  in  me  the  making 
of  a  successful  tragedian.  Comedy,  I  was  obliged  to  own,  was  no: 
much  in  my  line.  I  believed  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  my- 
self. Surely,  I  reflected,  I  must  have  in  me  the  making  of  some 
thing — why  not  of  an  actor?  All  my  life  through  1  have  hac 
aspirations.  Undoubtedly  a  man  possesses  genius  if  he  be  con 
vinced  that  it  is  in  him.  So,  at  least,  I  imagined  in  my  innocence 
But  I  was  modest,  and  eminently  practical ;  I  called  genius  talcn 
and  talent  a  determination  to  excel.  J  had  been  fond  of  the  stag< 
from  my  youth  up,  though,  to  be  sure,  owing  to  my  father's  pre 
judices,  I  knew  very  little  about  it.  What  was  there  ridiculous  ii 
my  adopting  it  as  a  profession  ?    Persons  arc  contemptible  onb 
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when  they  embark  upon  an  undertaking  without  aptitude  for  the 
'task  or  without  due  deliberation.  Ignorant,  unenthusiastic,  un- 
sifted men,  like  Tom  Darnley,  succeeded,  why  might  not  I  ? 

Vincent  was  an  acquaintance  to  be  cultivated.  We  sate  at  the 
,  same  desk.  He  was  often  behindhand  with  his  work;  I  helped 
,  him. 

,  One  afternoon,  while  we  were  loitering  outside  the  railway- 
,  station  previous  to  separating  for  the  night,  a  stout,  red-faced 

man,  rather  slangily  dressed,  came  up  to  us  and  saluted  my  fellow- 
!  clerk  noisily.    Vincent  returned  his  greeting  in  kind,  and  added, 

"  Let  me  introduce  my  friend  Ormond ;  he  has  a  great  taste  for 
,  theatricals. 13 

I  "  Indeed  !"  said  the  stranger,  eyeing  me  curiously,  "  indeed  !" 
And  then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued  more  genially,  "  I  am  sure 
I  am  most  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance/'' 

i  We  adjourned  to  the  refreshment  bar ;  we  each  took  a  glass  of 
ale — at  Vincent's  expense;  we  each  took  a  glass  of  ale — at  my 
expense.  Conversation  growing  animated,  Mr.  Darnley,  upon 
!  pressure,  took  a  third  glass/and  a  fourth ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
I  us  to  pay ;  he  insisted  upon  tossing ;  I  lost  twice  in  succession. 
] 'During  this  ceremony  I  fancied  that  the  young  lady  behind  the 
^counter  looked  disdainful,  but  I  could  not  be  sure. 
I  "  Possibly/'  said  the  actor,  warming  with  our  hospitality,  u  I 
| may  have  heard  some  of  Mr.  Ormond's  plays  without  knowing 
ithe  author's  name.  May  I  ask,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  towards 
•  nie,  "  whether  any  of  your  works  have  been  produced  in  London 
:  lately?" 

i      I  half  smiled.     The  flattery  was  gross,  but  not  offensive. 
'  Flattery  never  is,  at  least  to  such  persons  as  myself. 
[      "  I  am  only  a  looker-on/'  I  explained ;  "  I  am  fond  of  the 
['stage,  but  I  can  neither  write  nor  act." 

"  Dear  me  V3  said  Mr.  Darnley;  "I  should  have  judged  differ- 
gently  from  your  appearance."  He  spoke  in  an  absent  tone,  as  if 
i  merely  thinking  aloud.  "  But  I  must  apologize/'  he  added,  hastily. 
fe  Pray  excuse  me;  I  have  been  unintentionally  impertinent.'" 
j  As  I  walked  home  that  evening  I  said  to  myself,  "  Tom  Darn- 
ley is  a  pleasant  fellow  ;  rather  vulgar,  perhaps,  but  well-meaning. 
I  have  some  encouragement  to  persevere  now  that  I  have  unwit- 
tingly extorted  the  good  opinion  of  a  professional.  That  the 
[opinion  was  candid,  as  well  as  unpremeditated,  I  had  no  doubt. 
[  The  actor  was  what  I  was  not,  and  never  should  be — an  actor.  The 
•lie  dropped  from  him  as  if  by  accident ;  I  mistook  it  for  an  over- 
tripe  truth. 

r  One  day  I  met  Mr.  Darnley  in  the  street.  We  were  alone  :  I 
said  to  him,  <(  Can  you  spare  me  five  minutes  ?    I  want  to  speak 
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to  you  rather  particularly — I  shall  be  glad  of  your  advice."  He 
did  not  seem  much  astonished,  but  led  the  way  to  a  tavern  parlour., 
I  called  for  beer,  he  drank  it ;  I  called  for  more,  he  drank  that 
too ;  I  called  for  an  extra  half-pint,  he  remonstrated  mildly  but, 
drank  it,  upon  pressure. 

"  You  will  think  me  a  fool  for  what  I  am  going  to  say/'  I 
began. 

He  made  a  gesture  of  dissent ;  he  could  not  allow  such  an 
assumption  to  pass  unchallenged. 

1 '  I  wish,"  I  resumed,  firmly,  "  to  take  to  the  stage  as  a  pro-, 
fession.  You  look  grave ;  you  would  tell  me  that  a  theatrical 
career  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Granted.  But  every  career  h; 
beset  with  difficulties.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  meet  these 
enemies  and  to  conquer  them.  Can  you  help  me  in  any  way  ?  I  wilj 
make  it  worth  your  while  to  do  so.  I  ask  a  straightforward  question 
and  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  expect  a  straightforward  answer.' 

Mr.  Darnley  paused  for  a  moment.    "  You  have  been  plaii 
with  me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  be  plain  with  you.    A  theatrical  caree 
has  its  drawbacks,  and  very  considerable  ones ;  still,  as  you  say 
energy  and  talent  can  overcome  them.    I  would  not,  of  myseli 
advise  you  to  go  upon  the  stage ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  d» 
so,  I  will  help  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability.    Make  up  your  mint 
for  lots  of  hard  work,  and  for  rebuffs  of  all  sorts.    Don't  hope  t 
succeed  at  once.  Throw  false  delicacy  and  fine  feeling  to  the  winds 
Don't  be  discouraged  by  the  sort  of  company  you  will  be  obliged  t 
keep.  Above  all,  abstain  from  drink ;  it  is  the  bane  of  the  professior 
Be  industrious  and  sober,  and,  with  talent  to  back  you,  no  dout 
you  will  get  on  in  time.    Most  of  the  young  fellows  who  go  o 
the  stage  fail,  because  they  have  neither  education  nor  ability 
You  have  education,  I  know ;  I  can  imagine  that  you  have  ability 
Consequently  you  have  an  advantage  over  beginners  in  genera 
You  speak  in  a  straightforward,  practical  manner ;  that,  too,  is  i 
your  favour.    The  stage  is  a  career  in  which  business-like  habii 
and  industry  count  for  a  good  deal.    You  have  been  in  an  office 
you  know  the  world ;  you  seem  to  have  enthusiasm,  which 
energy  and  perseverance  in  a  crude  form.    Come,  if  you  will  tru: 
me,  I  think  T  can  do  something  for  you.    But  first  I  should  lil 
to  know  what  you  are  made  of.  Could  you  call  upon  me  to-morro 
at  half-past  six  ?    Here  is  my  address.    Learn  Hamlet's  soliloqr 
in  the  second  scene  of  the  first  act.    I  shall  want  you  to  repeat 
with  gesture.    Perhaps  our  friend  Vincent  has  told  you  that  I  a: 
stage  manager  at  the  St.  Philip's  Theatre.  I  make  no  promises,  bi 
if  you  are  successful,  I  may  be  able  to  find  you  an  engagement." 

"  By  the  bye,"  I  said,  when  we  were  parting,  "  perhaps  on  tl 
whole  it  would  be  as  well  that  Vincent  should  not  know  what  I  a 
doing." 
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"  My  dear  sir/''  said  Darnley,  "  not  a  word/' 

We  shook  hands.  I  left  my  new  friend  delighted.  "  At 
length/''  I  exclaimed  to  myself  "  I  am  on  the  high-road  to  some- 
thing.'''' 

The  rehearsal  or  repetition,,  I  hardly  know  which  to  call  itr 
,  came  off  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.    "  Crude/'  said  my  in- 
,  structor,  "  but  with  traces  of  ability "  You  want  practice/'  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  pull  you  up  short  when  you  go  wrong,  but  you  mustn't 
,be  discouraged  by  that.    I  understand  what's  what,  I  give  you  my 
word  for  it.    I  see  that  you  try  to  correct  yourself.    You  lay  my 
, hints  to  heart ;  that  is  a  good  sign.    Vanity  is  the  actor's  foible. 
Of  course  you  will  have  to  pay  me  a  good  many  visits  before  I  can 
recommend  you  for  an  engagement;  but  practice  makes  perfect. 
|As  a  man  of  sense,  you  won't  mind  taking  a  little  pains." 
;     Every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  I  visited  my  friend  at 
lis  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  Street.    He  could 
mly  give  me  half-an-hour  at  a  time;  but,  what  with  the  efforts  I 
nade  and  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  upon  them,  I  felt  that  I 
vas  gradually  progressing. 

\.    I  summoned  up  courage  to  speak  about  terms,  but  he  scouted 

I  he  idea.  "  I  have  no  talent  myself,"  he  said,  "  but  I  like  to  de- 
i 'elope  talent  in  others." 

\     A  few  days  afterwards  he  borrowed  a  couple  of  sovereigns. 
\     I  felt  grateful  to  him  for  the  paius  he  took,  and  yet,  somehow, 
\\  was  hardly  sure  that  Katie  would  be  pleased  were  she  to  know 
Uow  her  money  was  being  spent. 

\.  My  head  became  full  of  scraps  from  plays.  My  new  acquaint- 
ance gave  me  a  free  admission  or  two.  I  slunk  into  the  upper 
noxes,  and  came  away  before  the  three-act  drama  was  half  finished. 

II  wanted  to  be  home  by  ten  o'clock.  My  father  seemed  dissatisfied 
1 1  my  returning  even  so  late  as  that,  but  asked  no  questions ;  had 
['e  done  so  I  should  have  put  him  off  with  an  excuse.  We  most  of 
:  s  scout,  and  most  of  us,  now  and  then,  act  upon  the  assumption 
(hat  "the  end  justifies  the  means." 

t-  But,  trying  to  do  two  things  at  once  is  proverbially  dangerous. 
i  made  more  mistakes  than  ever  in  my  arithmetic.  One  morning- 
<  received  a  formal  notice,  that  after  a  certain  early  date,  my  ser- 

ices  would  be  dispensed  with.    I  was  stung  to  exasperation,  but 

said  nothing.  I  more  than  ever  hated^the  father  who  had  thrust 
!  \e  without  remorse  into  a  situation  for  which  I  was  totally  un- 
ited. I  could  not  help,  however,  wondering  what  he  would  say 
ti  me,  when  he  heard  of  this  new  mishap.  Probably  there  would 
ifc  a  storm.  Well,  let  it  come.  I  did  not  much  care.  I  should 
Uon  be  my  own  master.  I  had  something  to  look  forward  to  now. 

hey  had  turned  me  out  of  the  office.    Good;  I  should  have  all 

ie  more  time  to  give  to  my  theatricals. 
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I  marched  home  defiantly.  When  I  drew  near  to  the  house  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  blinds  were  all  drawn  down.  The 
servant  who  opened  the  door,  had  a  red  look  about  the  eyes,  as  if 
she  had  been  crying,  and  trembled.  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
house  before  my  mother  hurried  towards  me  from  the  parlour,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Come  in  here,"  she  said,  "  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you."  I  followed  her  full  of  shapeless  misgiv- 
ings. "  Don't  be  frightened/''  she  began,  "  something  has  happened. 
Your  father  has  met  with  an  accident — a  very  serious  accident." 

My  heart  stood  still. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  sorry,"  she  continued.  Then  her 
voice  faltered  and  she  burst  into  tears.  The  whole  truth  flashed 
upon  me  in -a  moment.    It  was  a  terrible,  and  sudden  shock. 

Yet  I  sate  at  the  table,  stolid  and  tearless.  I  watched  my  mother 
weeping,  and  was  pained  to  feel  that  I  was  without  deep  sorrow* 
But  I  could  not  realise  the  fact  of  my  father's  death.  My  power  of 
thinking  was  numbed.  I  had  no  clear  comprehension  of  what 
had  happened.  I  fancied  that  I  should  wake  up  presently,  and 
find  that  I  had  been  dreaming.  I  should  not  have  been  surprised 
if  at  that  moment  my  father  had  come  into  the  room.  The  weight 
falls  with  a  crash,  and  for  the  time  being  our  nerves  are  para- 
lyzed. A  full  sense  of  the  truth  in  all  its  bitterness  steals  upon 
us  by  degrees. 

"  It  was  his  heart/'  my  mother  whispered.  "  I  knew  that  he 
was  suffering,  but  trusted  that  we  were  very,  very  far  from  the 
end." 

By  and  bye  I  stepped  reverently  into  that  chamber,  where 
all  was  so  solemn  and  hushed,  where  the  very  wind  seemed  to 
have  stopped  its  breathing,  and  as  I  looked  down  I  said  to  myself, 
"  He  was  a  good  man.  I  had  not  the  key  to  his  affection.  I 
never  even  sought  for  it  as  I  might  have  done.  He  loved  me,  I 
can  believe  now,  more  than  I  imagined.  There  was  no  confidence 
between  us.  Each  saw  the  other  through  a  mist.  A  word  or  two 
of  explanation,  a  little  less  sternness,  a  little  yielding  on  this  side 
or  on  that,  might  have  saved  both  of  us  from  many  mistakes, 
from  much  unhappiness.  But  the  father  whom  I  never  loved, 
though  I  love  him  now,  is  gone  from  us.  He  will  never  speak  in 
anger  or  affection,  in  haste  or  sorrow  again.  He  has  passed  from 
one  world  of  dreams  to  another.  He  is  in  perfect  peace.  This 
new  disgrace  of  mine  will  not  pain  him.  Come  weal,  come  woe, 
he  will  feel  for  us  no  more." 

I  paused  sorrowfully  by  the  side  of  the  bed  that  was,  and  was 
not  his  bed.  My  memory  travelled  back  just  half  an  hour,  and 
then  stopped.  Thirty  minutes  ago  my  father  lay  a  corpse.  Twenty 
minutes  ago,  I  was  hurrying  home,  my  heart  full  of  bitterness 
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against  him,  prepared  to  return  scorn  for  scorn,  sneer  for  sneer, 
reproach  for  reproach.     God  knows  we  all  are  in  need  of  pardon. 

A  few  days  afterwards  when  we  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  tomb, 
I  thought  of  my  father's  pale,  upturned  face,  still  rugged  and  so- 
lemnly calm,  so  near  to  us  and  yet  invisible.    I  thought  of  those 
'dear  arms  that  had  hugged  me  when  a  little  child,  now  stiff  and 
'pressed  close  by  the  sides  of  the  coffin.    I  thought  of  the  eyes 
'  closed  never  to  open.    I  thought  of  those  knotty  points  in  theo- 
logy, of  which  I  had  been  so  impatient,  now  at  rest,  settled  once 
for  all,  never  to  be  argued  again,  at  least  by  him.    I  thought  of 
1  all  that  might  have  been,  and  had  not  been,  and  my  heart  smote 
1  me.    I  should  never  be  able  to  condone  in  the  future  for  the  er- 
rors of  the  past.    Then  I  knelt  down,  full  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 
I  and  murmured,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  find  dear  Katie,  that  I  might 
ask  her  forgiveness,  and  behave  towards  her  as  I  vainly  wish  that 
I  could  behave  towards  my  father/'' 

'.'  I  felt  a  touch  on  the  shoulder.  It  was  my  mother.  I  rose  and 
threw  a  last  glance  towards  what  was  now  the  home — my  tears 
, blinded  me.  They  were  heaping  up  earth  between  us  and  the 
father  from  whom  I  had  parted  in  hate,  whom  I  should  never 

'isee  again. 

,      As  I  sate  alone  with  my  mother  in  the  evening,  before  that 
1  sorrowful  day,  she  had  said  to  me,  <e  There  is  one  thing  which  I 
j,must  tell  you,  Bob,  but  1  could  not  speak  about  it  while  your 
•  dear  father  was  alive  :  he  forbade  me  to  do  so.    Katie  is  not  at  all 
||'happy  with  her  husband.    I  cannot  now  go  into  particulars,  but 
Mr.  Harlowe  forbade  your  father  the  house.    He  declined  to  allow 
Katie  to  visit  us.    The  poor  child  told  me  once  that  he  had  a 
,;  furious  temper.    He  says  that  she  has  ruined  him,  merely,  I  be- 
I  lieve,  because  some  old  lady,  from  whom  he  had  expectations,  was 
i offended  at  his  marriage.  Your  father  always  maintained  that  he 
'  drank.    Certainly,  one  day  when  I  called  at  their  house,  he 
j, seemed  very  peculiar.     How  it  will  all  end,  heaven  knows, 
jil  lie  awake,  night  after  night,  and  cry  when  I  think  of  Kitty, 
„  and  almost  wish  that  she  was  with  her  papa.  And  I  must  tell 
1  you,  Bob,  that  your  father  could  leave  us  very  little.    He  had 
;  .so  many  expenses,  and  his  salary  was  so  small,  I  am  really  afraid 
that  I  shall  have  to  apply  for  help  to  some  one,  but  I  could  not 
i  think  of  going  to  the  Harlowes.    I  would  rather  go  anywhere  than 
l  ^to  them." 

Indeed,  it  appeared  on  enquiry,  that  my  father  had  died, 
leaving  us  almost  destitute.    He  had  tried  to  insure  his  life,  but 
^without  success.    He  had  wished  to  economise,  to  provide  for  the 
j  I  future — now  the  present  that  was  so  bleak,  at  least  for  his  poor 
widow — but  neither  he  nor  my  mother  knew  how  to  save.  He 
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had  put  by  a  few  sovereigns  with  which  we  should  be  able  to  pay 
the  arrears  of  house-rent.  Little  or  nothing  was  owing  at  any 
of  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  that  had  been  sent  me  by  my  sister.  Thus,  we  were  not 
quite  penniless,  though  nearly  so.  On  the  other  hand  we  were 
luckily  free  from  debt. 

My  mother  was  in  despair.  I  racked  my  brains  to  know  how 
I  should  comfort  her.  I  had  earned  little.  I  had  lost  my  situa- 1 
tion.  I  had  no  real  prospects  of  any  kind.  I  was  sanguine  with 
respect  to  my  theatrical  enterprize,  for  I  was  thoroughly  self-1 
deluded.  But  I  knew  that  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it  I 
would  be  a  long  time  before  I  earned  more  than  a  mere  pittance. 

u  Have  you,'''  I  asked,  "  no  relations  who  would  help  you  ?" 

"  There  is  my  brother,"  she  answered,  "  he  is  a  rich  man ;  butj 
he  was  displeased  with  my  marriage,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  or 
heard  from  him  since  I  was  a  girl.  He  was  very  stern  when 
young.  I  will  apply  to  him  if  you  like,  but  he  is  not  of  a  yielding 
disposition,  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  he  will  do  nothing  for  either 
of  us." 

"  We  can  but  try,"  I  said,  "  and  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 
We  have  no  choice.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  even  the  smallest 
stone  unturned.'-' 

My  mother  did  as  I  recommended.  By  return  of  post  came  an 
answer.  We  could  scarcely  summon  up  courage  to  open  the  enve- 
lope. We  felt  that  we  might  be  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
Should  the  letter  contain  a  refusal,  We  were  literally  at  our  wits' 
end.    It  ran  as  follows  : —  ; 

"21,  Bulstrode  street,  Craddock  Road, 
"  Manchester,  Monday,  May  18 — 

"My  Dear  Sister, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss.  I  regret  extremely 
your  husband's  imprudence.  It  is  my  duty  to  assist  you  in  your 
unfortunate  position.  A  room  in  my  house  is  at  your  disposal. 
When  we  meet,  we  may  be  able  to  devise  some  arrangement  sa- 
tisfactory to  both  of  us.  I  shall  expect  you  by  Wednesday  even- 
ing. I  enclose  a  cheque  payable  to  order  for  ten  pounds,  ten 
shillings.  I  trust  it  will  meet  your  present  wants.  I  also  forward 
a  list  of  trains.  I  have  marked  the  one  that  will,  I  think,  suit 
you  best. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  Randolph  Trower." 

My  mother  seemed  quite  delighted.  "  Oh  !  it  is  a  kind  letter/' 
she  said.   "  I  must  have  misjudged  Randolph  sadly  !"  ; 
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'«      "It  is  a  little  formal/''  I  answered,  "  but  that  may  be  mere 
;  manner.    He  speaks  as  if  he  wished  you  well.    On  the  whole, 
we  have  certainly  much  cause  to  be  thankful/'' 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?"  asked  my  mother,  suddenly  turning 
1  round. 

':<      "  I  shall  sleep  here  to-night  and  to-morrow/'  I  replied,  "  and 
after  that  I  shall  go  into  lodgings.    I  think  I  know  where  to 
'find  some/' 

\-      "  But  you  have  scarcely  any  money/'  said  my  mother, 
t      "  I  shall  be  able  to  manage/'  I  returned,  but  still  I  doubted 
Within  myself.    I  was  beginning  to  see  the  value  of  a  home,  now 
•that  I  had  lost  one.    Beyond  what  Kitty  had  given  me  I  had 
/literally  nothing  to  live  on.    I  was  bewildered  as  I  tried  to  look 
'/forward.    In  times  past  I  had  at  least  a  basis  of  operations.  Now, 
;I  had  lost  even  that.    I  remembered  the  evening  when  I  half 
made  up  my  mind  to  rush  out  of  doors,  and  to  close  with  the  first 
offer  of  employment  that  might  be  made  me.    In  a  short  while  I 
had  grown  wiser.    Offers  of  employment  do  not  drop  from  the 
*  clouds. 

i. 

My  mother  busied  herself  with  packing  up,  though  indeed  she 
'i  had  little  to  remove.    I  called  on  our  landlord,  and  received  his 

condolences.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  seemed  really 
1  to  pity  me.  "  I  think/''  he  said,  "  that  my  own  boys  would  be 
[.  sorry  to  lose  their  father.'''    I  told  him  plainly  how  matters  stood. 

He  was  surprised  and  shocked,  "  So  you  leave  this  part  of  town/' 
'the  answered.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  expect 
'  the  usual  notice.  Pay  the  small  sum  that  will  be  due  at  the  end  of 
•'the  month,  when  it  suits  your  convenience  to  do  so.  No,  I  would 
,;  rather  not  take  the  money  now.    Your  late  father  always  behaved 

I  like  a  thorough  gentleman.  I  feel  for  you  deeply  and  sincerely 
iDo  a  favour  to  an  old  man  who  is  older  than  the  father  you  have 
lost,  who  is  a  father  himself.     Take  this  receipt  in  full  for  the 

,  jdebt  that  is  not  yet  due.  I  trust  to  your  honour.  You  will  pay 
:ime  if  ever  you  are  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

;i     "  God  bless  you,  my  poor  boy,"  the  old  gentleman  added,  as 

I I  was  leaving  the  house,  and  he  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand. 
; ,     I  now  hastened  to  my  friend  the  stage  manager. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  given  up  my  situation.  I  was  not  brave 
i  enough  to  say  that  I  had  been  dismissed. 

His  countenance  dropped  directly  :  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had 
I  < made  a  false  move. 

"You  have  been  precipitate/'  he  said,  "you  shonld  have 
^waited.  The  stage  is  a  very  laborious  calling.  To  be  successful^ 
vou  require  talent.    I  am  not  yet  sure  that  you  possess  any." 

"  You  have  always  spoken  hopefully/'  I  answered. 
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"  Hopefully/'  he  continued,  "  not  confidently.  I  wished  you  to 
practise  carefully  for  some  time  to  come.  I  had  certain  views 
with  regard  to  you,  I  hardly  see  now  how  they  can  be  carried  out. 
Have  you  anything  to  suggest  V 

"  Nothing/'  I  answered,  somewhat  nettled  by  his  tone,  "  I 
thought,  considering  the  way  in  which  you  had  spoken,  that  I 
might  rely  upon  you  for  assistance.  Believe  me,  I  am  ready  to 
fill  the  humblest  post.  I  am  willing  to  work  my  way  up  by 
degrees.  I  do  not  ask  for  immediate  recognition.  I  can  bide  my 
time,  but  I  want  employment  of  some  sort.  Really,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  in  sad  lack  of  money.  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  any- 
thing that  will  keep  me  from  starving/'' 

At  the  terms  "  money/''  and  "  starving/'  the  stage  manager 
frowned,  and  his  face  assumed  a  stony  expression. 

"  I  am  very  sorry/'  he  said,  "  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 
He  spoke  as  if  answering  the  appeal  of  a  beggar.  "  I  laid  down 
a  certain  plan,  and  you  chose  to  depart  from  it.  In  another 
month  or  two  it  might  have  been  different.  As  it  is —  ah  !"  He 
drew  a  long  breath  and  turned  on  his  heel. 

I  was  mad  with  rage.  He  meant  to  insult  me.  I  had  been 
befooled.  In  spite  of  his  protestations  my  money  was  his  only 
object.  Now  that  it  was  gone  as  he  supposed,  I  might  go  after  it. 
My  heart  filled  with  bitterness.  I  debated  for  a  moment  what  I 
should  say  or  do  next.  I  debated,  for  I  was  learning  by  degrees  to 
conquer  my  precipitancy.  I  reflected,  however,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  to  benefit  myself  or  to  annoy  my  opponent.  Humiliated 
beyond  expression,  I  moved  slowly  down  the  street. 

"  Holloa,  old  chap,"  cried  a  cheery  voice,  "  whither  away  ?" 

I  looked  up  impatiently.  It  was  a  certain  friend  or  rather  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  by  name,  Kobbold. 

Now  Kobbold  had  been  a  clerk  in  our  office.  He  had  married. 
More  than  this,  he  had  married  a  rich  woman. 

"  Well  met,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  afraid  we  should  never 
meet  again.  How  are  all  the  fellows  at  the  office,  ch  ?  Come  in 
and  liquor.  No  ?  nonsense  !  You  are  pale  and  look  faint,  a 
drop  will  do  you  good."  Then  he  saw  that  I  was  in  mourning. 
«  Forgive  me,  old  chap,"  he  said,  softly,  "  I  did  not  notice  it  at 
first.  I  won't  pain  you  by  asking  any  questions.  I  can  guess 
what  you  feel.  I  have  known  something  of  the  kind  myself. 
Come  home.  We  won't  go  into  any  of  these  noisy  bars,  we'll  sit 
by  the  fire  and  talk  over  old  times." 

I  answered  nothing,  for  my  heart  was  full.  I  had  never  been 
really  intimate  with  Kobbold.  Now  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  been 
acquainted  for  years.  I  had  always  looked  upon  him  as  a  noisy 
devil-may-care,  rather  selfish  fellow.    I  had  to  learn  by  degrees 
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that  lie  was  capable  of  deep  feeling,  though  he  was  one  of  those 
I  men  who  have  an  intense  horror  of  lamentation  or  woe  in  any 
,  shape,  who  give  dismal  topics  the  go-by  if  they  possibly  can. 
,;.  Perhaps  in  this  respect,  he  was  a  degree  selfish,  but  I  am  under 
•:  such  a  weight  of  obligation  to  him  that  I  cannot  afford  to  see 
;:  even  a  speck  upon  his  character. 

•  We  walked  along  silently  side  by  side,  I  thinking  deeply  :  he 
>  looking  at  me  now  and  then  with  unconcealed  compassion.  By 
■[  what  intuition  had  he  divined  my  loss  ?    Was  sorrow  written  so 

plainly  in  my  face  ?  I  must  indeed  be  a  bad  actor.  I,  who  had 
j  always  prided  myself  on  my  composure,  on  being  able  to  dissem- 
i  ble  my  emotions.  Then  the  current  of  my  thoughts  changed, 
,i'  Here  was  a  friend  whom  surely  I  could  trust.  At  least,  I  had  an 
jj'  inducement  to  test  his  sincerity.    He  and  Thomas  Darnley — how 

different !  I  could  not  believe  that  I  should  be  served  by  the  one 
;  as  I  had  been  treated  by  the  other.  At  all  events  I  must  make 
y]  the  venture.  My  own  folly  had  reduced  me  to  beggary.  I  must 
;  [  be  prepared  for  a  beggar's  humiliations. 

».;;  Harry  Kobbold  lived  in  a  rather  fashionable  street,  not  far 
y '  from  the  Marble  Arch.  His  wife  was  a  rich  woman,  so  I  had  been 
I .  told,  and  though  not  as  young  as  himself,  still  handsome.  It  had 
j'-  been  a  love-match — on  one  side,  at  all  events.  Whether  my  kind- 
■  1  hearted  friend  was  so  much  better  off  now,  than  he  had  been  as  a 
I  clerk,  was,  averred  the  gossips,  open  to  question.  His  wife  was 
|l!  prudent  in  her  habits.  She  was  the  more  disposed  to  prudence, 
ly  said  ill-natured  people,  because  she  had  lately  been  guilty  of  so 
i'  J  decided  an  imprudence.  Society  had  shrugged  its  shoulders  at  her 
i  marriage.  It  had  smiled.  Worse  still,  it  had  afterwards  scowled. 
1 11  She  wished  to  stand  well  with  society.  She  was  trying  to  coax 
,;]  the  unweildy  monster  into  a  good  humour.  But  she  had  just  a 
[  j  wee  drop  of  spite  in  her  nature.  She  must  expend  J  her  gall  on 
l';  someone.  Who  so  defenceless  as  her  husband  ?  Who,  therefore, 
;  }  so  fitting  a  victim  ?  He  had  gained  by  her  imprudence,  by  the 
if  imprudence  that,  whatever  it  might  have  to  recommend  it,  had 
[l]  turned  and  stung  her.  He  should  find  that  she  was  not  im- 
:j j.  prudent  in  everything.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  had 
'J  taken  care  to  have  her  money  tied  up  on  herself.  Harry  now 
;  i  found  that  he  had  to  beg,  to  pray,  to  wheedle,  that  in  point  of 
fact,  his  exchequer  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  ever  it  had  been.  By 
; '/  dint  of  great  exertions  he  sometimes  moved  his  wife's  compassion. 
\\  A  clever  sneer  at  another  and  a  younger  woman  was  the  open 
['!  sesame  to  her  pockets.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  my  friend 
i!  was  of  a  patient  disposition,  and  that  he  fancied  himself  under 
|V  a  deep  obligation  to  his  wife.    Helen  Kobbold  nee  Crawford,  had  a 

f  temper  as  well  as  money.    But  her  husband  hated  petty  squabbles, 
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and  was  not  easily  provoked.  There  were  moments  when  he 
would  purchase  peace  at  any  price.  Helen  Kobbold  was  a  tactician  i 
she  managed  by  degrees  to  get  entirely  her  own  way. 

To  return.  When  we  reached  the  house  Harry  opened  his  front 
door  with  a  latch-key.  He  was  only  allowed  the  use  of  it,  he 
said,  with  a  laugh,  when  his  wife  was  out  of  town.  Just  at  pre-, 
sent  she  was  on  a  visit  to  some  noble  relatives  who  declined  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  "We  are  in  no  fear  of  interruption,"  he 
added,  with  an  air  of  visible  relief,  (( Nell  won't  be  back  till  to- 
morrow evening.  So  we  will  dine  at  six  instead  of  at  the  usual! 
seven,  and  enjoy  a  snug  hour  or  two  in  the  library  afterwards ."  ' 
"  Kobbold,"  I  said,  when  he  had  motioned  me  into  an  arm-; 
chair,  and  had  put  a  decanter  of  sherry  and  ajplate  of  biscuits  by 
my  side,  "  you  have  been  very  kind  to  me — I  knew  so  little  of  you 
till  to-day  that  such  kindness  was  quite  unexpected.  I  am  going? 
to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  favour.  I  have  no  right  to  make  such  a 
request,  but  I  really  don't  know  whom  to  turn  to ;  I  am  in  great 
trouble.    I  want  you  to  advise  me." 

' '  If  it  is  money,"  said  my  friend,  in  a  half  whisper,  <e  I  have 
got  some  by  me,  and  if  it  is  enough,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

(t  Thank  you,  sincerely,"  I  returned,  ' c  but  though  money  is 
part  of  my  trouble,  it  is  not  the  only  part  of  it."  I  then  alluded 
to  my  father's  death;  I  described  the  really  forlorn  condition  oi 
my  mother  and  myself.  I  said  that  I  was  willing  and  even  eagei 
to  take  anything  that  offered ;  I  told  my  friend  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  how  I  was  to  get  employment,  and  owned  unre- 
servedly that  unless  I  could  find  work  I  must  in  all  probability 
starve.  "  From  the  tone  of  my  uncle's  letter,"  I  added,  "  I  don'1 
think  he  would  do  much  for  me.  He  writes  like  a  hard,  dry  mar 
of  business,  with  a  sense  of  duty  but  no  tenderness.  Besides  foi 
my  mother's  sake,  I  should  like  to  be  independent  of  him,  if  ii 
could  possibly  be  managed.  Any  mishap  that  my  own  folly  migh' 
entail  would,  if  her  brother  be  the  sort  of  man  I  take  him  to  be 
fall  more  or  less  upon  her  shoulders.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  no 
the  ghost  of  a  claim  upon  you — it  is  the  kindness  you  have  showi 
me  to-day  that  induces  me  to  speak." 

u  Nonsense  about  claims,"  said  Harry,  "  let  mc  think." 
He  knitted  his  brow,  caught  one  knee  up  in  both  hands 
rocked  himself  to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  and  fell  into  a  brown  study 

"  I  have  it,"  he  said,  presently,  u  but  no,"  he  added,  after 
pause,  "  what  I  am  thinking  of  mayn't  suit  you.  You  are  touch1 
and  independent.  Don't  be  angry  at  my  saying  so,  it  is  bette 
that  you  should  hear  the  truth  from  some  one.  I  know  a  fello> 
who  wants  a  companion — he  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  can  paj 
Don't  fancy  you  will  be  anything  of  a  servant — people  fly  awa 
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,  with  ideas,  and — well,  I  grant  it,  companions  are  not  always  com- 
panions. You  will  have  a  deuced  easy  time  of  it ;  you  are  a  clever 
:hap,  and  he  is  rather  a  bookworm  himself,  so  you  will  get  on 
1  together  like  clockwork.  Now  if  any  one  were  to  ask  my  opinion, 
i  [  should  say  this  was  just  the  thing  to  suit  you.  But  perhaps  you 
{-  mayn't  be  quite  of  my  own  way  of  thinking.  I  wish  you  would 
i  oe,  though/'' 

\j  I  thanked  Kobbold  rapturously.  He  seemed  quite  delighted, 
i  ind  sat  down  at  once  to  write  a  note  of  recommendation.  "  I 
1  feave  the  envelope  open,"  he  said,  "  because  I  want  you  to  read 
jl  ;he  letter  over  quietly  by  yourself.  If  you  don't  like  it  I  will 
I  titer  it ;  it  is  only  fair,  when  you  write  anything  about  a  chap, 

■  i  hat  he  should  know  what  you  have  said  of  him." 

ji,  When  I  got  home  that  night,  I  read  the  letter,  and  thanked 
,  jod  for  the  kind  friend  who  had  written  it.    It  ran  thus  : 

"  17,  Northumberland  Street, 
'  "  Hyde  Park,  W. 

"May—  ,18— . 

"My  Dear  Harvey, 
[•,'.  "  The  other  day  you  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  one 

]'  ikely  to  suit  you  as  a  companion.  Let  me  introduce  to  you  my 
^  riend  Ormond.  He  has  a  great  taste  for  literature;  like  you,  he 
I  3  fond  of  science.  He  is  a  thorough  gentleman — I  could  fill  two 
pr  three  pages  in  praise  of  him,  but  I  feel  that  what  I  have  said 
jv/ill  be  sufficient.    I  am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  very  pleasant 

■  '  nd  valuable  acquaintance. 

<(  Most  sincerely  yours, 
I)  "Harry  Kobbold." 

I ;  I  despatched  this  kind,  generous  recommendation  in  a  brief 
I'.ote  of  my  own.  I  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  reply.  One 
:  rrived  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  in  which  I  had  posted  my 
letter. 

r 

"5,  Granton  Street, 

"Piccadilly,  W. 

.  "May— ,18— . 

My  Dear  Sir, 

1 1,1  "  Many  thanks  for  your  enclosure  from  Kobbold ;  I  am 

|i  are  I  shall  be  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  friend  of 
f/is.    Could  you  conveniently  call  here  to-morrow  about  eleven? 
;  f  I  do  not  see  you  before  twelve,  I  shall  not  expect  you. 
h  "  Truly  yours, 

I  "  Fitzjames  Harvey." 

i 
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I  showed  this  letter  to  my  mother.  I  was  too  full  of  gladness 
to  speak.  < 

"  Oh  my  darling/'  she  said,  "  God  is  good.  He  watches  over) 
us  and  helps  us  when  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  lie  down  to-night  without  thanking  the  Almighty  for  His 
blessings  I" 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  A 
mist  came  over  my  own  eyes,  but  my  heart  beat  triumphantly.  I 
felt  that  I  was  on  the  high  road  to  success  at  last. 
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'  Political  Problems  for  our  Age  and  Country.  By  W.  R. 
i'S     Greg.    Triibner  &  Co.,  1870. 

V      The  first  impression  which  strikes  us  on  reading  the  able  and 
I  interesting  book  which  Mr.  Greg  has  written,  is  that  of  entire 
^humiliation.    It  seems  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  must  make  up  our 
•  minds  to  the  evident  fact  that  we  have  lost  much  ground,  politi- 
cally and  socially,  at  home  and  abroad.     No  longer  can  Great 
'  Britain  dare  to  boast  of  first-class  rank  in  the  list  of  European 
powers.    No  longer  can  she  be  considered  the  arbiter  between 
.  conflicting  peoples.    Weak  government  at  home,  and  weak  policy 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  have  forced  her  to  drop  that 
.  proud  motto  which  once  was  hers_,  "  Nulli  secundus."    Nor  does 
/  Mr.  Greg,  who  seems  to  hold  independent  notions  upon  political 
I  problems,  hesitate  to  give  us  what  he  considers  the  causes  of  this 
\  jdecline.    He  does  not  content  himself  with  abusing  this  cabinet, 
,.  jand  that  policy.    He  does  not  waste  time  in  attacking  any  single 
J  member  of  the  Government.    He  does  not  even  say  that  he  is 
I  opposed  entirely  to  the  present  Government.    All  he  does  want  to 
prove  is  that,  from  causes  which  have  been  the  growth  of  a  long 
.1  series  of  years,  we  have  retrograded.  Want  of  political  consistency 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  Commons  ;  want  of  firmness  amongst 
,  the  authorities  in  repressing  crime  and  providing  for  criminals; 
i  misunderstandings  between  employers  and  employed,  which  have 
I  culminated  into  absolute  distrust  on^the  one  hand,  and  absolute 
j i  hatred  on  the  other;  the  great  mischiefs  which  have  arisen  from 
those  particular  forms  of  business  governments,  called  Trades 
^'Unions;  the  abuse,  which  the  enjoyment  of  too  much  power  has 
;i  produced  amongst  local   governing  bodies  —  town  councils  in 
boroughs,  and  vestries  in  villages  ; — these,  and  a  great  many  more, 
ire  the  causes  which  our  author  instances  to  prove  his  assertion, 
j  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  great 
md  important  question,  and  a  question  which  should  occupy  the 
.ij'nind  of  every  thinking  man,  who  is  called  upon  to  vote,  or  to 
{\ represent  his  fellows,  or  to  affect  the  common  weal  in  any  way. 
[  '[t  is  such  a  vast  question  withal,  that  the  short  space  of  a  Maga- 
zine review  will  never  suffice  to  do  it  justice.  We  can  merely  con- 
sent ourselves  with  giving  our  readers  a  slight  outline  or  analysis 
|  )f  the  line  of  thought  which  the  author  takes,  trusting  that  they 
,yill  peruse  the  book  for  themselves.    The  well-known  name  of 
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Mr.  Greg,  and  the  facts  that  he  has  been  before  the  public  before 
and  that  his  opinions  upon  public  subjects — notably,  the  redun-' 
dancy  of  women — have  always  met  with  consideration,  will  justify  ! 
the  reader  in  expecting  that  some  solution,  at  any  rate,  of  these 
grave  problems  will  be  afforded.   "Tot  homines  tot  sententia"  of 
course;  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  assert  that  the  book  will  givei 
every  reader  the  satisfaction  which  it  has  given  us.    We  think, 
though,  that  no  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the  spirit  of  fairness; 
and  impartiality  which  actuates  Mr.  Greg's  arguments.    It  is  only 
the  man  who,  pinning  his  faith  on  no  political  creed  or  war-cry, 
whatever,  brings  his  calm  unbiassed  judgment  to  bear  upon  such 
grave  questions  as  these,  that  can  hope  to  settle  them.  Assuredly  > 
the  man  who  looks  to  the  leading-article  column  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced political  organ  of  the  day,  cannot  help  noticing  the  bitter] 
party  spirit  which  destroys  fair  reasoning.    It  is  while  men  are 
disputing  about  the  rival  merits  of  individual  members  in  the 
House,  or  eagerly  canvassing  the  claims  of  this  petty  measure  and 
the  other,  that  the  really  important  problems,  which  require  deep 
thought,  and  not  oratory  or  display  of  the  feelings,  are  suffered 
to  remain  unsolved.  ( 
In  the  book  before  us,  Mr.  Greg  does  not  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed any  clearly  denned  plan  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  or 
problems  ;  and  it  seems  rather  odd  that  he  should  have  left  out  oi 
consideration   altogether  that  greatest  of  all  problems,  whicl 
at  present  is  engrossing  the  attention  and  the  interests  of  mei 
— Education.     For  education  it  is  that  lies  at  the  root  of  i 
great  many  of  the  problems  which  he  has  laid  before  us ;  anc 
in  proportion  as  education  increases,  the  power  of  England  wil 
increase  too;   whilst  a  rapid  decrease  will  be  found  in  th( 
number  of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Greg  devotes  two  essays  —  th( 
criminal  classes.  Though  the  line  of  argument  is  not  altogethe] 
unbroken,  it  may  still  be  easily  classed.    Thus,  each  two  essay; 
will  comprehend  a  great  public  question,  and  will  throw  som( 
light  upon  the  solution  of  problems  connected  with  it.    The  firsi 
two  essays  treat  of  England  as  a  power :    her  future  attitud< 
as  regards  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  and  her  future  missioi 
as  regards  her  vast  colonies  and  foreign   possessions.  Tw< 
essays  are  devoted  to  that  extremely  vexata  qucestio,  the  manage 
ment  of  the  criminal  classes ;   and  although  the  author  doe 
not  lay  claim  to  absolute  originality  in  his  propositions,  he  doe 
in  coherence  to  his  plan,   and  to  irrefragibility  in  the  prin 
ciples  on  which  that  plan  is  based.     The  relation  of  maste 
and  workman,  of  which  the  English  have  just  had  such  startlin 
demonstration  at  Tborncliffc,  and  the  French  at  the  Crcuzo 
works,  occupy  our  attention  next,  one  chapter  being  devoted  t 
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,  trade-unions,  and  the  other  to  co-operative  associations.  Political 
consistency,  and  the  Parliamentary  career,  fill  the  next  two 
chapters,  whilst  the  evils  of  vestryism — of  which  we  have  had  an 
example  at  St.  Pancras — and  the  price  we  pay  for  self-government, 
,  |lemand  our  attention  next. 

Direct  versus  indirect  taxation  has  a  chapter  to  itself,  and  the 
,  vork  concludes  with  a  glance  at  the  "  New  Regime  and  how  to 
,  aeet  it,"  Having  thus  attempted  a  brief  and  incomplete  analysis- 
,:-;>f  the  book,  let  us  proceed  to  Mr.  Greg's  individual  views. 

t  would  be  impossible,  we  need  not  repeat,  to  furnish  a  thoroughly 
Exhaustive  criticism  within  such  confined  limits  of  space.  We 
daust  content  ourselves  with  merely  noticing  the  landmarks  of  the 
j/riter's  position.     "True  statesmanship/'   Mr.  Greg  affirms, 
J I  cannot  exist  in  a  limited  monarchy,  or  in  a  constitution  such  as 
urs.   A  Minister  may  have  great  influence  in  England,  but  not 
mch  power ;  whereas  in  an  autocracy,  provided  that  he  can  con- 
i  ince  himself  and  his  Emperor  that  his  views  are  beneficial,  he 
lay  do  as  he  likes  with  us.    The  voice  of  the  people  and  the  power 
f  the  press,  growing^daily  more  extensive,  preclude  a  Minister's  act- 
i  agon  his  own  impulse ;  hence  it  is,  that  a  modern  English  statesman 
I'.'.l  not  so  much  a  statesman  as  a  doctrinaire,  not  so  much  a  thinker  as 

I  i'man  with  an  idea."  Mr.  Greg  instances  Earl  Russell  and  Mr. 
\  fobden,  as  pure  types  of  modern  statesmen,  not  men  either  of  them 
\  Sth  broad,  ample  views,  but  haunted  by  one  engrossing  idea,  to 
(  Ae  accomplishment  of  which,  their  energies  of  mind  and  body 
bJere  devoted,  men  taking  no  rest,  abating  not  a  whit  of  their  in- 
i  /insity,  till  their  purpose  is  effected.  In  the  same  category  we 
May  include  Mr.  Bright  and  the  modern  school  of  Radicals,  men 

I I  Wtinaciously  waving  the  same  banner,  and  crying  out  the  same 
1  'atchword,  whatever  befal.  Not  that  the  character  of  the  English 
I  'atesman  was  always  of  this  kind.  In  the  days  when  Pitt,  "that 
['  'rrible  cornet  of  horse,"  at  five-and-twenty,  was  governing 
:  'en  of  five-and-fifty,  bringing  to  bear  all  the  fiery,  indomitable 
(f^dour  of  youth  upon  the  cool,  staid  temperament  of  middle 
llfeej  and  in  later  years,  when  Wellington,  and  Canning,  and 
ij  /en  Peel,  held  the  reins,  the  case  was  not  so.  But  as  Mr. 
S  reg  tells  us,  "a  number  of  foreign  elements  have  been  in- 
lUsed  into  the  modern  statesman's  position,  which  weakens  his 
:  wer,  and  controls  his  action.  Before  the  Reform  Act,  there 
V  sre  only  two  political  parties, — Whig  and  Tory.    Now,  there  are 

i  iklozen  parties  in  the  House,  as  different  in  aim  and  sentiment  as 
t'avid's  company  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  who  hamper  the  states- 
man, and  confuse  his  views.  And  again,  the  people  have  become 
h  ger  politicians,  and  interested  in  the  smallest  questions,  whilst 
ilrmerly  it  was  only  some  important  measure  that  roused  them;, 
i  *.d  the  public  press,  which,  in  the  early  days,  was  venal  and 
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insignificant,  has  become  a  terribly  important  instrument  for  goc 
or  for  evil.  This  consideration  leads  up  to  the  two  great  propos, 
tions,  which  more  or  less  influence  the  whole  volume  before  hi 
We  will  quote  these  in  Mr.  Greg's  own  language,  just  remarking 
en  passant j  that  his  English  is  remarkably  pure  and  idiomatic,  ar; 
his  style  singularly  simple  and  free  from  metaphor.  "  Is  Gre/ 
Britain/'  he  asks,  "  henceforth  to  maintain  her  old  position,  as 
first-rate,  influential,  European  power  ?  —  Or,  is  she  to  adm; 
frankly,  and  withoufrecalcitration  or  regret,  that  recent  changes  i 
naval  and  military  art,  and  other  political  events,  have  altered  he 
relative  position,  and  with  it,  her  social  duties  ;  that  she  does  nc 
choose  any  longer  to  keep  up  such  a  military  force  as  alone  wou) 
enable  her  to  impose  her  will  upon  reluctant  peoples/or  to  take  a 
active  and  supererogatory  part  in  Continental  quarrels  ;  that  sh| 
holds  it  inconsistent  with  her  dignity,  to  meddle  in  them  b 
counsel  and  homily  alone,  and  that  therefore  she  is  determine 
henceforward  to  look  after  her  own  concerns  more,  and  those  ( 
other  nations  less  than  heretofore,  satisfied  that  she  is,  an 
always  will  be,  able  to  suffice  for  her  own  defence  and  her  oW 
guidance  :  but  that  she  will  do  well  to  abandon  the  pretensions  c 
the  wish  to  defend  all  the  feeble,  and  to  guide  all  the  foolish  ? 
To  make  this  admission  would  cost  many  an  English  heart 
struggle.  But  Mr.  Greg,  in  the  next  chapter,  shows,  and  hum 
Hating  though  it  may  be,  shows  very  fairly  and  forcibly,  that  w 
have  not  the  right,  because  we  have  not  the  might,  to  play  the  pai 
of  the  '  big  boy '  in  the  European  family  any  longer.  Our  arm 
is  no  longer  the  invincible  in  numbers,  whatever  it  may  be  in  ind 
vidual  pluck ;  our  navy  is  rivalled,  and  in  some  cases  surpassed 
and,  till  lately,  our  navy  was  our  boast  and  stand-point ;  and  wors 
than  all,  we  have  made  so  many  mistakes  in  foreign  policy  of  lai 
years,  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  do  not  only  not  fear  u; 
but  they  despise  us  withal.  "What  then  are  we  to  do?"  asks  Mi 
Greg.  "  Devote  the  whole  of  our  energies  to  the  improvemei 
and  civilisation  of  our  Indian  Empire,  for  it  is  in  that,  accordir 
to  his  views,  that  our  great  prospect  lies.  u  In  the  East,"  saj 
he,  "  we  have  a  vast  field  of  positive  duty,  and  prospective  useful 
ness,  a  field  to  task  the  grandest  energies,  a  field  to  satisfy  tl 
noblest  ambition." 

The  second  great  question  has  to  do  with  our  home  polic; 
and  domestic  government :  "  Is  that  tendency,  which  has  ui 
doubtedly  set  in — to  hand  over  more  and  more  political  power  to  tr. 
numerical  majority  of  the  people — one  to  be  cherished  or  dreadec 
checked  and  counter- worked  ?"  To  these  questions  the  attentio 
of  every  thinking  man  is  directed,  and  they  must  be  settled  "  b 
every  man  for  himself,  and  by  the  nation  for  herself."  ! 
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I    The  next  problem ,  the  treatment  of  criminals,  is  one  that  affects 
yery  one  so  closely  that  it  demands  much  thought.    No  thinking 
'!ian  who  studies  the  police  reports  in  London  and  the  provinces 
;"an  help  feeling  uncomfortable  when  he  marks  the  growing  law- 
lessness of  the  age.    Men  do  not  evade  the  law  now,  they  defy  it. 
t  seems  as  if  justice  had  fled  like  Astrsea,  and  that  crime  was  to 
^ecome  the  order  of  the  day.    Not  long  ago  we  read  that  a 
i'  rough  33  entered  a  jeweller's  shop  in  broad  daylight,  when  the 
1  treets  were  crowded,  and  whilst  the  shopkeeper's  head  was  turned 
commenced  a  violent  attack  upon  him  with  a  life-preserver,  hoping 
j  hat  by  rendering  his  victim  senseless  he  might  manage  to  secure 
'j'jjie  booty  without  disturbance.     But  though  he  failed  in  this, 
' .  '.nd  the  shopkeeper's  screams  attracted  a  crowd,  they  were  unwill- 
,'-  rig  or  afraid  to  help.    Just  in  the  same  way,  while  the  infuriated 
j '.-  lonster  at  Wood  Green  was  rushing  from  the  murder  of  one  victim 
that  of  another,  people  stood  by  and  refused  to  interfere. 
The  treatment  of  the  professional  criminal  classes  is  one  of  the 
•  ^iost  perplexing  problems  in  this  volume.    Undue  tenderness  will 
,  jot  answer,  and  undue  harshness  is  reprobated.  "In  medio  tutis- 
(i  ..mus  ibi,"  possibly ;]  but  the^  difficulty  is  to  suggest  the  middle 
purse,  between  over-feeding  a  criminal  and  hanging  him.  Mr. 
[v'jhreg  suggests  that  the  convict  shall  be  kept  in  prison  for  an  inde- 
mte  time — "  the  corrigible  offenders  till  they  are  corrected,  the 
1  ^corrigible  ones  for  life."    In  the  first  stage  of  a  man's  sentence, 
ib  is  to  be  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  only  visited  by  the  chaplain 
„  pd  schoolmaster.  This,  Mr.  Greg  thinks,  will  deaden  his  ferocity, 
plough  other  people  think  the  tendency  is  to  confirm  his  despair, 
\  :id  to  harden  him  in  vice.    In  the  second  stage,  he  is  to  be  set 
h  i>  work  at  some  laborious  occupation,  till  he  earns  the  sum  of 
li^oney  which  the  judge  appoints  in  his  sentence ;  and,  further,  he 
I  i.ust  earn  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  emigrate.    We  cannot  agree 
a  lith the  idea  of  the  criminal  "working  out  his  atonement/'  volun- 
.  Lrily  and  with  eagerness.    We  question  whether  the  notion  of 
l  |ii;onement  would  in  his  mind  outweigh  that  deadly  repugnance 
u^id  hatred  which  he  feels  against  all  law  and  justice.  And,  besides, 
„;  (Lere  is  always  the  danger,  and  the  very  great  one,  of  the  criminal 
!  ^ing  let  loose  to  prey  upon  his  natural  enemies  long  before  his 
Jjj  inversion  is  wrought.    It  is  not  impossible  that  a  man  might  go 
■.rough  a  regular  course  of  deception,  not  only  by  simulating  re- 
;  i(i  mtance,  but  by  even  working  hard  to  pay  the  allotted  sum,  that 
|L£  might  all  the  sooner  return  to  that  profession — crime — to  which 
[  ib  was  bred. 

jjj  However  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  differ  with  Mr.  Greg 
ji'ji  this  point,  we  cannot  dispute  his  theory,  that  the  character  of 
^  nglish  crime  has  changed,  and  very  much  for  the  worse.  Take 
I  urder,  for  instance.    The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  teaches 
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us  that  murder  is  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  crime  at  all.  It  has 
become  common-place.  Formerly  the  murderer  held  a  very  high 
position  in  the  annals  of  crime.  There  was  some  great  stake  at 
issue,  something  handsome  to  be  made,  some  deep-seated  revenge1 
to  be  satisfied,  when  a  man  took  a  fellow-creature's  life.  But 
now-a-days  the  very  slightest  cause  produces  the  crime.  A  mis-1 
tress  speaks  sharply  to  her  servant — she  is  cut  to  pieces.  A  sta- 
tion-master rebukes  a  railway  porter — the  latter  coolly  shoots  him 
on  the  spot.  A  man  at  Todmorden  commits  four  murders,  because 
he  is  not  allowed  to  keep  company  with  his  sweetheart  in  a  clergy- 
man's house.  It  seems  as  though  the  old  tract,  "  Killing  nd 
Murder/'  were  the  handbook  of  the  modern  criminal.  Compared 
with  these,  the  Rugeley  and  Smethurst  murders  rank  as  greaf 
classic  tragedies. 

And  not  only  murder,  but  open  contempt  of  the  law,  and 
public  rioting,  are  greatly  in  the  ascendancy.  Scenes  like  those 
at  the  Thorncliff  collieries  are  frequent,  and  the  "  majesty  of  the 
law 99  is  laughed  to  scorn. 

We  cannot  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Greg  in  his  estimate  o1 
trades'  unions.  We  think  that  he  has  looked  at  them  in  a  one- 
sided manner,  inasmuch  as  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  possible 
good  which  may  be  derived  from  them  when  well  managed.  A 
-great  authority  on  the  trades'  unions  question,  one  who  is  entitlec 
to  a  voice  in  the  matter,  as  being  the  friend  of  Cobden,  and  engaged 
all  his  life  in  trade — we  mean  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth — says  that  the 
great  object  of  trades'  unions  is  to  raise  wages  to  an  artificial  standarc 
beyond  that  which  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  nation  justifies,  and  that  the  inevitable  result  of  this  actior 
is  to  drive  trade  out  of  the  country,  and  impoverish  the  workers 
who  remain  in  it.  Trades'  unions  he  therefore  states  to  be  "  the 
bane  of  English  industry,  which  no  Government  holding  the  scales 
of  justice  equitably  can  entertain  a'proposition  to  perpetuate  by  ad 
of  Parliament."  Mr.  Greg  says  that  the  objects  of  trades'  unions 
can  only  be  secured  by  violence  such  as  disgraced  the  Sheffield 
workmen,  and  drew  down  the  execration  of  honest  men  upon  the 
ruffian  Broadhead.  Now  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  other  side  ol 
the  question  has^  met  with  very  few  defenders.  Mr.  Morley,  it  is 
true,  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  trades'  unions ;  but 
the  arguments  which  he  uses  are  so  fallacious,  though  plausible 
enough  at  the  first  blush,  that  they  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  cause  amongst  thinking  men.  We  remember  seeing  some 
little  time  ago  in  a  provincial  paper  of  some  local  repute  a  letter, 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  "  Stonemason,"  which  attacked  the 
very  able  letter  of  Mr.  Ashworth  in  the  "Times"  and  other  news- 
papers on  the  subject  of  trades'  unions.  The  "  Stonemason,"  who 
writes  as  if  he  were  anything  but  a  badly  educated  man,  or  an 
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I  illogical  reasoned  maintains  that  these  trades'  unions  are  defen- 
sible  on  moral,  social  and  economic  grounds ;  and  that  so  far  from 
y;  the  trade  of  England  being  injured  by  them,  it  is  increased,  and 
"i  the  workman's  status  rendered  higher.    It  was  the  oppression,  he 
.  j  says,  "  of  the  hireling  in  his  wages  that  first  called  trades'  unions 
I  into  existence;  without  them  the  working  man  could  have  had 
1  {  no  redress  against  the  manifold  hardships  and  injustice  which  he 
'  ;  (  was  compelled  to  undergo.   The  Saturday  half-holiday — a  rational 
;  [  limitation  of  working  hours  in  the  week,  so  that  some  little  time 

I  (  might  be  spared  the  operative  for  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment 

I I  — and,  finally,  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  day's  work — would  never 
'I  I  have  been]  secured  ^to  the  working  man  had  not  some  power- 
'  ■  ;  ful  union  backed  him  up.    An  act  of  Parliament  will  not  secure 

them  to  him;  an  isolated  workman  cannot  procure  them  for  him- 
self.    The  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  alone  will 
: ;  not  give  these  to  him.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  never 
have  secured  the  shortening  of  labour-time  amongst  the  factory 
:  j  operatives  and  the  bleachers,  unless  the  short-time  act  had  been 
j  passed.    There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  masters  to  exact  from  every 
! ..  working  man,  woman  and  child,  as  much  labour  as  possible,  thereby 
[endangering  the  health  of  the  adults  and  the  educational  prospects 
i  j)of  the  children.    But,  happily  for  English  industry,  the  workmen 
fhave  sufficient  sense  to  see  that  they  must  form  a  powerful  com- 
1  jbination,  and  thus  arrest  the  deteriorating  influence.    It  is  per- 
i  iifectly  possible  for  trades'  unions  to  survive  under  the  ban  of  the 
jc  law,  though  all  the  combination  laws  fail.  And,  again,  the  retain- 
ing  of  that  portion  of  the  combination  laws  which  visits  with  ex- 
ceptional penalties  the  trades'  unionist  may  be  shown  to  be 
\  injurious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  community.  For  if  a  member 
fci'of  the  trade  is  charged  with  molestation  or  obstruction,  the  union 
I  i.  is  bound  to  support  him,  to  give  him  the  best  legal  advice,  to  pro- 
i  livide  for  his  wife  and  children  in  case  of  his  conviction;  whereas, 
.  Uf  the  case  were  dealt  with  as  a  common  assault,  and  summarily 
i  |i ,;  punished,  less  interest  would  be  taken  in  it  by  the  union  itself, 
iiij]  and  a  fairer  and  more  reasonable  line  of  action  would  be  taken  by 
jithe  disaffected  workmen.    This,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  is  the 
1  j  argument  used  by  the  trades'  unions  champion;  and  at  the  same 
jlitime,  while  he  admits  and  deplores  the  excesses  which  have  from 
.time  to  time  occurred,  and  which  Mr.  Greg  calls  "  the  intrinsic  vice" 
ji'sof  the  system,  he  deems  it  unfair  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
(  ^the  question,  as  finally  settling  it,  and  condemning  without  any 
1 1 j:  qualification  a  system  which,  under  happier  auspices,  would  benefit 
..the  workmen  and  the  cause  of  trade. 

[j'j  In  the  next  article,  "The  Economic  Problem,"  Mr.  Greg 
1 1 again  touches  upon  a  subject  which  lies  very  near  the  heart  of 
,,ievery  middle-class  householder.    The  great  cry  now  of  the  profes- 
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sional  man  and  the  higher  class  of  operative  is  how  to  make  botl 
ends  meet.    It  is  true,  as  the  writer  says,  that  we  have  improved 
wonderfully,  as  a  people,  since  the  days  of  the  Edwards  and 
Henrys  :  our  habits  are  become  cleaner,  and  our  morals  stricter, 
and  we  live  more  like  human  beings,  and  less  like  animals.  Bui 
with  civilization,  luxury,  which  is  always  its  penalty,  has  flowed  in 
upon  us  like  a  tide.    It  was  the  case  in  Rome  when,  after  the 
reign  of  Satine  simplicity,  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  East  were 
introduced.   We  all  know  what  happened  when  the  wealth  and  ex- 
travagance of  the  Orontes  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  there  ensued  a 
general  corruption  of  morals,  and  the  rich  revelled  while  the  poor 
starved.  Now-a-days  there  has  arisen  a  general  love  of  extravagance 
amongst  all  classes.    The  grandchildren  of  self-made  men  speud 
the  money,  which  a  generation  of  hard-working  men  has  scraped 
together  for  them,  with  foolish,  nay,  criminal  profuseness.  What 
were  the  luxuries  of  the  by-gone  age  have  become  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  the  present ;  and  yet  wages  have  not  risen  in  proportion, 
and  the  salaries  of  professional  men,  clergymen,  doctors,  and  law- 
yers remain  as  small  as  ever.    The  latter,  of  course,  suffer  more 
proportionably  than  the  working  classes.  With  them  wages  have, 
in  some  instances,  risen  twenty  per  cent,  through  railways  and  engi- 
neering projects,  and  they  are  not  called  upon  to  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance, which  is  the  bane  of  a  professional  man's  existence.  It 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  for  instance,  for  a  doctor,  if  he  mean  to 
get  into  a  flourishing  practice,  to  make  a  fair  show  and  appearance. 
A  clergyman,  from  his  very  position,  is  expected  to  keep  up  with 
the  society  in  which  he  moves,  and  to  give  his  children  an  educa- 
tion to  fit  them  for  professions  themselves  :  while,  all  the  time, 
salaries  are  so  miserably  inadequate,  and  the  rate  of  provisions  is 
so  high,  that  life  becomes,  with  these  "  uneasy  classes/'  a  struggle 
for  bare  existence — to  keep  off  the  wolf  from  the  door.  And 
another  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
one  which  affects  morality  in*;the  most  vital  manner,  though  Mr. 
Greg  has  not  noticed  it,  is  this  :  Professional  men  dare  not  marry. 
Most  people  will  allow  that  married  life,  if  not  the  most  careless, 
is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  conducive  to  health  and  morality.  Spite 
of  what  the  ultra  High  Church  party  affirm,  a  clergyman  is  a  much 
happier  and  more  useful  man  if  married ;  and  many  people  will 
not  employ  a  doctor  at  all  if  he  be  single.    And  yet,  with  the 
majority  of  professional  men,  marriage  is  an  "  El  Dorado,"  a  dream 
too  wild  to  be  ever  realized.    All  cannot  marry  girls  with  large 
properties  (though,  perhaps,  the  clergy  have  their  share  of  this 
special  providence),  and  most  men  are  too  wise  and  too  honest  to 
wed  a  girl  to  misery  for  life.    How  are  we  to  amend  this  ?  Says 
Mr.  Greg — by  forming  co-operative  stores  for  ricli  and  poor  alike,  by 
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'!  iking  the  immense  profits  out  of  the  hand  of  the  retail  dealers. 

|:.  t  is  small  gain  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  that  duties  are 

,  iken  off  articles  if  the  retail  prices  remain  the  same.  "  To  amend, 

leref ore,  purify,  and,  if  necessary,  to  reconstruct  our  Distribu- 
i J-,  ive  System  is  for  us  all  the  great  social  and  family  problem  of 
i(  (ae  day."  The  title  of  Mr.  Greg's  eleventh  essay  will  at  once  call 
i  d  the  reader's  mind  the  recent  case  of  the  St.  Pancras  Union  and 
;  ,'|ts  guardians,  which  has  caused  all  right-thinking  Englishmen  to 
i  ^  xecrate  the  notion  of  vestryism.  In  reviewing  the  self-governing 
^jsndencies  of  the  time,  Mr.  Greg  regrets  that,  whilst  English  en- 
i!  jsrprise,  and  power,  and  wealth  have  increased  so  enormously,  we 
iWpe  still  content  with  very  slightly  amended  forms  of  ancient  insti- 

'utions.    Trial  by  jury,  for  example,  which,  when  it  was  insti- 
\\  ated,  did  away  with  much  injustice  and  much  cruel  superstition, 
;  as  ceased  to  meet  the  wants  of  present  civilization.    It  is,  in 

■  lany  cases,  unjust  and  incompatible ;  yet,  spite  of  all  the  examples 
■  fhich  are  daily  given  us  of  the  utter  absurdity  and  ignorance  of 
,   ountry  juries,  the  case  is  not  altered.    Our  unpaid  magistracy, 

^  hough  necessary  enough  in  times  when  the  clergyman  and  the 
quire  were  the  only  educated  men  in  the  parish,  are  sadly  inade- 
I jruate  now  to  the  requirements  of  justice.  In  many  cases  they  are 
1 :ntirely  in  the  hands  of  their  clerk,  who  coaches  them  even  as 
i  .^r.  Nupkins' clerk  did  that  worthy  magistrate.  Sometimes  they 
tjjee  so  ignorant  of  the  law,  that  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  justice 
1;  .  amentably.  We  once  knew  a  magistrate — a  very  worthy  man  in 
other  respects,  save  that  he  was  about  as  fit  to  dispense  justice 
;v;,s  he  was  to  govern  Ireland — who  thought  that  "Burns'  Poems " 

.Jmd  "  Burn's  Justice/'  were  one  and  the  same  work  !  Truly  might 
J'  he  criminal  have  cried — "  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!"  One 

| , dance  at  the  local  paper  will  tell  the  reader  what  an  inextricable 
'^.nass  of  confusion  the  business  of  the  many  town  councils  and 
1  parish  vestries  is.    It  is  cc  Delirunt  reges  plectuntur  Achivi"  over 

, again ;  whilst  those  incapables  squabble  andsabuse  one  another  the 
I J  Public  interests  of  their  little  Pedlingtons  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 

Reading  in  Mr.  Eorster's  excellent  Educational  Bill  that  the  ves- 
i  ries  in  country  villages  are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  forming  of 
L  :  j  chools  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  we  hope  that  all  will  go 

1  ight;  but  we  tremble  for  the  children's  welfare. 

There  are  many  most  interesting  vitally  important  points  in 
; ;  ,he  book  before  us  which  want  of  space  forbids  our  entering  into. 
•!i[iVe  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Greg's  last  work 

'  s  well  worth  careful  reading  and  deep  thought,  and  we  can  heartily 

Recommend  his  "  Problems  "  to  the  attention  of  each  man  and 
■VjVoman  who  feels  that  many  abuses  exist  and  wishes  to  learn  how 

;hey  may  be  remedied. 
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